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PREFACE. 


1  HE  appearance  of  the  present,  which  is  the  Third 
Volume  of  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
at  a  far  earlier  period  than  usual,  at  least  implies  a 
wish  to  conciliate  the  Public  by  a  due  exertion  of 
industry. 

The  memoir  of  Her  late  Most  Excellent  Migesty, 
in  addition  to  the  enumeration  of  many  private  virtues,' 
will  be  found  to  contain  some  interesting  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  early  education  and  subsequent  studies  of 
that  good  and  amiable  Princess.  From  the  short 
historical  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
the  family  of  Mecklenburgh,  it  may  also  be  seen,  that 
the  Kings  of  England  and  Dukes  of  Strelitz  are 
descended  from  one  common  ancestor. 

To  such  as  entertain  a  taste  for  the  wonderful, 
some  gratification  will  perhaps  be  derived  from  the 
adventures  of  a  Harriott ;  while  they  who  imi  and 
drudge  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  will  be  somewhat 
consoled  on  noticing  the  Herculean  labours  of  a  Beloe. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

Those  feelingly  alive  to  the  suggestions  of  bene- 
volence may  not  be  displeased  with  the  zealous 
attempts  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  the  poor ;  and  the  successful  enter- 
prise of  Dr.  Cogan  to  found  and  endow  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  due  appro- 
bation and  applause. 

Of  the  learned  Dr.  Burney,  if  not  a  very  copious, 
yet  a  very  correct  account  will  be  here  found ;  while 
the  laborious  and  technical  investigations  of  that  old 
and  indefatigable  servant  of  the  public,  the  late  Right 
Honourable  George  Rose,  (rewarded,  as  he  certainly 
was,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  merits,)  will  be  discovered, 
on  one  occasion,  to  have  saved  millions  to  his  country. 

The  sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  society, 
and  actually  operated  for  a  while  like  a  great  national 
calamity.  A  gentleman  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  that  great  and  original  character,  has  attempted  a 
memoir  somewhat  after  themannerof  theFrench  JSfo^e. 
The  minuter  facts  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  notes ; 
and  there  is  no  occasion  to  offer  any  pledge  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  materials. 

Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
at  so  late  a  season  of  the  year,  a  memoir  has  been 
provided,  containing  an  account  of  th^  rise,  progress^ 
^nd  ^apid  advancement  of  th^t  ce^brated  lawyer. 
Some  emendations  and  correctionsto  Vols.  I.  and  H. 
are  annexed;  and  not  only  a  list  but  an  analysis 
of  the  writings  of  most  of  those  whose  lives  are 
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recorded  in  this  Obituary,  will  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  work* 

It  may  be  now  proper  to  return  thanks  for  some  of 
the  many  favours  conferred.  Sir  John  Macpherson, 
Bart.,  who  succeeded  the  late  Right  Honourable 
Warren  Hastings,  as  Governor-General  of  Bepgal, 
has  been  so  good  as  to  transmit  an  original  letter 
from  that  gentleman}  but  it  unluckily  arrived  too 
late  for  insertion.  ; 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  kept 
up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  late  amiable 
and  intelligent  Greorge  Dempster,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  during 
the  long  period  of  thirty  years,  has  kindly  submitted 
the  whole,  not  only  to  the  inspection,  but  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  £ditor. 

The  Reverend  and  learned  Dr.  Peirson  has  consigned 
three  important  letters  for  the  express  use  of  this  work. 
The  first,  written  by  himself,  tends  to  elucidate  the 
life  and  character  of  Dr.  Watson,  author  of  the 
History  of  Philip  II.,  while  the  two  others  are  con- 
nected with  that  important  period  in  the  annals  of  Eu- 
rope, when  the  Netherlands  threw  off  the  yoke,  and 
maintained  a  long  and  sanguinary  conflict  with  Spain. 

Finally,  to  these  respectable  names,  ought  to  be 
added  that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  M.  P.,  who  with 
a  fine  taste  for  literature,  unites  an  amiable  urbanity 
of  manners.  By  the  kindness  of  this  gentleman  the 
Editor  has  been  favoured  with  an  important  parlia- 
mentary document,  inserted  in  the  present  volume. 
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The  late  F.  N.  C.  Mundt,  E^  Of  this  worthy  gentlemaB^ 
«  pprtrait  has  been  sLaoe  painted  by  R.  R.  Rehu^le^  in  oonse^ 
quence  of  a  vote  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Derby,  aa 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  th^  memory  of  an  upright  Magistrate 
idio  had  so  often  and  so  ably  presided  over  their  deliberations. 
Thomas  Johnes,  Esq.  An  impression  from  a  medal  die  of 
this  senator  and  author,  by  Gomman,  has  been  exhibited  since 
his  death,  at  the  Royal  Acadepiy. 

Georgs  HARniNGt,  Esq.  was  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge^ <^  and  in  1764,"  observes  a  respectable  correspondent^ 
<<  when  Lord  Sandwich  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  High 
Steward,  exerted  himself  in  procuring  the  Students  to  mark 
their  disi^probation  of  Lord  S.'s  character,  by  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  College  Hall,  on  the  day  Lord  S.  was  to  dine 
there.    In  consequence  of  this,  he  afterwards  left  the  Univer- 
Mty  without  a  d^ee.    These  fiK^ts,''  it  is  added,  ^  I  have 
heard  related  at  length,  by  two  of  his  contemporaries,  Mr. 
Xiambert  and  the  late  Mr.  Davies,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College^ 
and  from  anodier  Junior  Fellow,  to  whom  he  mentioned  them." 
Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Ma^8ey  of  St,  John's  College  First  Wrangler.  Mr.  Postle- 
thwayte  was  not  one  of  his  opponents,  having  taken  his  de- 
grees six  years  before,  when  he  was  Third  Wrangler.    He 
afiierwards  became  Master  of  Trinity  College.    Dr.  W.  at 
first  greatly  addicted  himself  to,  and  excelled  in  mathematical* 
studies.  It  was  to  the  present  Earl  of  Egremont  he  sold  some 
of  the  property  left  him  by  Mr.  Luthen 

Dr.  Apthorp,  not  Apthurp,  p.  695,  was  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Prophecies. 


2  MR.  HARRIOTT. 

others.  An  adventurer  by  tarns  in  aU  the  four  diffinraitqiiarters 
of  the  globe ;  an  officer,  sometimes  bysea,  and  sometimes  by 
land ;  now  in  the  sendee  of  the  King,  and  now  of  the  £ast 
Indift  JCompany ;  »  ftrmer  in  both  Europe  and  Ameriea;  a 
mechanic,  a  projector,  a  speculator,  a  merchant,  an  under- 
writer, and  a  magistrate:  at  one  period,  obliged  to  escape 
with  his  fiunily  from  a  house  in  flames ;  at  another,  beholding 
his  whole  landed  property  submerged  by  the  ocean:  sudi  a 
life  necessarily  abounds  both  with  Yiariety,  information,  and 
instruction. 

Mr.  John  Harriott  was  born  in  1745,  at  Great  Stambridge^ 
near  the  town  of  Rochford,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  His 
ancestors  were  originally  settled  at  Brigstock  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  they  had  resided  during  many  centuries;  and 
when  their  litde  patrimonial*  farm  was,  at  length,  sold  to  the 
Duke  of  Montague,  the  title  is  said  to  have  been  traced  so  fiur 
back  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufos :  a  fiust,  which,  if  correct, 
affords  a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  antiquity. 

His  father,  whose  immediate- progenitors  were  tanners,  after 
having  served  for  some  time  in  the  British  navy,  became  the 
master  of  a  merchantman ;  and,  at  length,  settling  at  Roch- 
ford, engaged  in  the  wine,  and  tobacco  trade.  From  his 
parents,  he  received  that  plain  and  practical  education,  usually 
bestowed  in  a  provincial  town  in  England.  According  to  his 
01^  account,  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  distinguished  himself^ 
thus  early  in  life,  by  robbing  orchards  and  gardens  in  company 
with  his  play-fellows,  on  which  occasions  he  was  accustomed 
to  take  the  lead.  The  perusal  of  <*  Robinson  Crusoe"  first 
inflamed  his  mind,  as  it  has  done  that  of  so  many  others,  with 
an  eager  desire  of  seeing  the  world.  Accordingly,  in  1759, 
when  he  was  only  a  little  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age^  he 
wait  to  sea  in  search  of  adventures.  On  this  occasion,  he  was 
entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  of  a  man  of  war,  bound 
with  a  convoy  for  New  York.  During  the  second  gale  of  wind 
he  became  s^arsick,  and  with  a. young  brother  ofiicer,  was,  as 
usualt  subjected  to  the  jokes  of  all  the  mess:  this  communitjy 
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of  sufiering  greatly  attached  them  to  one  another  during  the 
lemainder  of  their  lives. 

The  chace,  engagement  with,  and  capture  of  a  French  armed 
vessel  diversified  the  voyage;  and  on  thSr  arrival  at  New 
York,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  beheld  a  market  fpr  selling 
white  men,  women,  and  children,  —  a  sight  which  struck  him 
with  great  horror.  They  consisted  of  indented  servants,  chiefly 
fromlreland,  who  sold  their  labours  during  a  certain  number  of 
years,  to  pay  their  passage.  Here  he  exhibited  his  own 
humanity,  by  extricating  from  bondage  a  young  female  Hiber- 
nian, who  had  run  away  from  her  mother,  then  in  Newfound- 
land, to  whose  arms  he  afterwards  restored  her,  by  obtain- 
ing her  a  passage  for  that  island.  This  action^  which  produced 
much  ridicule  on  the  part  of  all  on  board,  was  amply  rewarded 
soon  after,  when  he  himself  arrived  there,  by  the  griatitude  and 
kindness  of  both  mother  and  daughter. 

At  length,  they  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  fell  in  with 
the  fleet  under  command  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  Boscawen, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  capture  of  a  French  frigate  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  short  but  sharp  engagement.  After  lying 
some  time  at  Gibraltar  to  refit  and  refresh,  they  proceeded  on 
a  cruise.  While  at  Leghorn,  during  the  carnival  season, 
iku:  young  sailor  got  acquainted  with  a  youth  of  his  own  ag^ 
a  native  of  the  country,  but  of  French  parents.  An  intimacy 
soon  ensued,  and  this  naturally  led,  first  to  visiting  at  his 
house,  and  finally,  to  being  in  love  with  his  sister.  The 
Signora,  on  her  part,  acknowledged  a  mutual  attachment, 
and  they  reciprocally  taught  each  other  Italian  and  Engu 
lish.  A  marriage  might  in  time  have  taken  place,  as  her 
parents  rather  favoured  than  discountenanced  the  connection ; 
but  as  the  midshipman  was  required  to  abandon  both  his  jreli- 
gion  and  his  profession,  the  conditions  were  deemed  too  hard, 
and  they  accordingly  separated  by  mutual  consent.  * 

Soon  after  this,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  of  some  note,  learning  that  the  Captain  meant  to  sail  for 
St  Jean  d'Acre,  solicited  permission  to  accompany  him  thither. 
The  passage  was  usually  a  dioft  one,  of  about  four  days ; 
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but  on  the  third,  the  stranger  died  during  the  night,  mi  as 
the  plague  was  then  raging  in  the  Learnt^  it  ^vs  instantly  sup- 
posed that  he  bad  fellen  a  martyr  U>  this  disease^  at  once  so 
dreadful  and  so  alarming.  iThe  sudden  loss  of  three  fordgn. 
sailors  confirmed  the  suspicion ;  and  on  their  arriTal  at  the  de- 
sired port,  they  found  that  this  abhorred  malady  was  prevalent 
throughout  all  Syria.  On  this,  it  was  determined  to  depart 
immediately;  and  accordingly,  after  a  dispute  widi  the  Turkish 
bashaw,  th^  suddenly  withdrew.  This  was  a  heart-rending 
event  to  Mr.  Harriott,  who  had  obtained  leave  to  accompany 
his  commander  to  Jerusalem  ! 

The  disappointment,  perh^)s,  contributed  to  inquire  him 
with  the  wish  to  turn  hermit  in  the  island  of  Lampadocia, 
where  he  found  a  few  persons,  called  **  Mahometan  Beligiosos^^ 
enjoying  all  the  good  things  of  this  life^  without  much  toil  or 
trouble  on  their  part  The  situation  they  had  selected  was 
beautiful  and  romantic,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
shore;  their  habitation  appeared  to  be  a  cavern^  but  they  had' 
built  a  rude  front  to  it,  and  lived  on  what  they  thonselves 
cultivated ;  in  short,  they  appeared  to  possess  plen^  of  poultry, 
sheep,  com,  and  fruit. 

'^hile  in  Corsica,  the  midshipman  renewed  the  scenes  of 
his  early  youth,  by  robbing  a  garden  of  some  fine  grapes, 
&c  which  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life^  and  of  this  adventure 
he  appeared  afterwards  most  heartily  ashamed. 

On  their  retucn  to  Gibraltar,  they  captured  a  French  CAe^ 
beque,  and  on  landing  first  heard  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
George  II.  While  there;,  they  were  subjected  to  a  strict  qua- 
rantine, on  account  of  their  Jbul  bill  of  health  /  and  when  off 
Lisbon,  in  1761,  experienced  the  effects  of  a  second,  but 
&r  less  terrible  earthquake,  than  that  which  had  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  that  dty  but  a  very  few  years  before.* 

While  in  the  British  Channel,  they  once  more  beheld 
«  dear  old  England,"  and  the  subject  of  these  memoirs,  who  had 
now  experienced  a  long,  and  first  absence  fi'om  home,-  perhaps 
derived  more  pleasure  from  contemplating  his  native  coast^  than 
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tay  ooe  on  board.  This  joy,  hoNrever,  was  ntfl  a  Mtde  ^ataped 
by  some  occurrences  of  a  disastrous  nature. 

As  the  wind  did  not  serve  for  Portsmouth,  the  Captain 
made  for  Torbay ;  but  as  it  was  well  known  that  the  plague 
had  been  on  board,  not  a  single  boat  could  be  prevailed  tpon 
to  go  to  their  assistance.  On  this,  they  weighed  anchor,  and 
bore  away  for  Plymouth,  keq>ing  close  in  with  the  land,  and 
running  under  topgallant  saOs,  top-sails,  and  foresail.  But 
when  just  abreast  of  the  Mewstone,  and  within  sight  of  tha 
men  of  war  in  the  Sound,  the  ship  most  unexpectedly,  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  the  officers,  struck  so  forcibly  on  the 
edge  of  a  sunken  rock,  denominated  a  **  splinter^'  by  the  sear 
men,  that  she  almost  immediately  filled  with  water.  The  con- 
sequent hurry  and  confusion  was  indescribable;  and  the  mi*- 
ocmduct  of  the  foreign  sailors,  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
on  board,  had  nearly  proved  fataL  When  ordered  to  launch 
the  boats,  they  proved  so  ungovernable  in  their  hastie  and 
eagerness  to  escape^  that  they  actually  stove  them ;  and  their 
final  preservation  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  a  pinnace, 
which  was  towing  astern  at  the  moment  of  this  very  alarming 
inddent :  for  the  firigate  was  settling  fast,  and  it  was  doubt- 
fiil  whether  the  channel  was  not  too  deep  for  any  part  of  the 
hull  to  remain  out  of  the  water.  Intoxication  now  ensued,  and 
many  of  the  crew,  breaking  into  the  ship's  stores,  produced 
additicmal  danger,  firom  the  fiuaMty  thus  afforded  to  all,  of  fol- 
lo^ring  their  example.  At  length  however  the  main  and  fere 
masts  were  cut  away,  and  part  of  the  upper  works  were  for* 
tunately  left  above  the  waves,  after  the  vessel  herself  had  sunk. 

A  raft  was  now  made  of  the  rigging,  with  a  view  to  reach 
the  Mewstone  rock,  which  was  fiill  three  miles  distant,  but  as 
the  wind  proved  unfavourable,  the  Captain  had  recourse  to  the 
sole  remaining  boat;  and  accordingly  a  few  were  actually 
saved  in  this  manner.  Soon  after  this,  there  arrived  firom 
Plymouth  two  empty  barges,  which  were  turned  adrift  for 
their  use:  all  personal  communication  being  strictly  inter- 
cKeted.  .  By  these  means,  the  whole  were  at  length  oonvqred 
to  the  barren-  rock  alluded  to  before ;  provisions  were  fiur- 
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fished  theniy  with  due  care  however,  to  prevent  the 

of  infisction;  and  ^fter  a  rigorous  quarantine}  they  were  at 

length  permitted  to  go  on  shore. 

This  adventure  would  have  cooled  the  ardour  of  most  young 
men ;  but  Harriott  was  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  every  thing 
at  home  soon  proved  listless  and  uninteresting.  He  accordingly 
sought  for  and  obtained  an  appointment  on  board  of  another 
fifigBte  which  first  joined  Admiral  Pococke's  fleet  at  the  attack 
of  the  Havannah ;  thence  it  sailed  for  Newfoundland,  which 
had  been  just  retaken  from  the  French.  In  fine,  our  naval 
officer  was  continued  in  the  service  until  the  peaces  when  he 
was  again  cast  adrfft  on  the  world* 

After  his  return,  he  was  employed  by  a  relation  in  recover- 
ing goods  from  a  shipwreck  near  the  isle  of  Sheppy,  in  the 
plunder  of  which  aU  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  assisted* 
On  this  occasion,  a  miller  having  informed  against  the  Parson, 
ftom  private  spite,  a  warrant  was  obtained,  and  aome  of  the 
stolen  property  found ;  but  a  box  of  jewellery  valued  at  3000JL 
could  never  be  reclaimed,  notwithstanding  all  his  trouble, 
industry,  and  intrepidity. 

As  the  Russian  navy  was  now  rising  fast  into  consequence 
and  repute^  Mr.  Harriott  made  a  trip  to  the  Baltic,  but  soon 
p^cdved  that  this  service  was  not  likely  to  prove  either  plea- 
sant or  pn^taUe  to  an  Englishman.  On  that  occasion,  he 
was  entrusted'  with  a  present  consisting  of  a  Cartaunde  tent^ 
and  a  few  sheep,  destined  as  a  present  for  the  late  Lord  Hol- 
land, fix>m  Sir  George  afterwards  Lord  Macartney,  then  the 
ambassador  firom  England,  at  the  court  of  St  Petcarsburg, 
On  his  return,  he  spent  three  days  at  Holland-house,  ^hidi 
he  ever  deemed  one  of  the  happiest  portions  of  his  whole  Ufe. 

He  now  entered  into  the  merchant  service,  and  adventures 
multiplied  a&esh.  Having  sent  a  challenge  to^  and  fought  a 
gentleman,  while  in  Jamaica,  the  latter  was  severely  wounded, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  at  tables  about  drinking  a.  toast. 
.On  his  arrival  at  home,  he  himself  carried  another  challenge 
from  one  of  his  old  messmates,  to  an  officer  of  the  navy,imder 
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nhMK thejr  had  terred;  and  in  -retura  wcare  both  committed 
tojaoL 

In  1766  ke  repaired  to  Americiif  and  remamed  for  sdme 
tiate  with  an  jbdian  tribe^^  wiih  whom  he  aggocbted  in  their 
hmiting  and  fidiing  parties ;  and  while  with  them  beheld  the 
fidk  of  Niaganu  He  aoon  discovered^  however^  that  this 
boasted  state  of  nature  possessed  fewer  rational  enjoyments  on 
one  hand,  widte  it  was  aooompanied  with  fiur  greater  difficul-- 
tiaa  and  hardships  on  the  other,  than  the  social  intercourse  cf 
Bnvope. 

Soon  after  this,  he  was  abont  to  embark  fer  Corsica,  with 
his  relation  Lieatenant  Dugdal^  to  serve  under  Gaieral  PaoK.; 
but  the  ibnrier  suddenly  went  on  board  the  Russian  fleet  under 
CeuBt  OAci^  then  lying  in  the  Downs,  and  afterwards  sug- 
gested the  means  to  bum  the  Turtish  squadron  at  the  ide  of 
8cR».'  Our  adventurer  was  only  prevented  from  joining  him, 
on  this  occasion,  in  oonsequenoe  of  obtaining  an  appointment 
in  the  mihtary  service  of  the  East  India  Compai^,  in  1768.  * 

It  was  not  without  reluctance^  however,  that  young  Horriolt 
conaenied  to  excliange  his  blue  for  a  scarlet  coat ;  but  ^en 
ODoe  reconcfled  to  it,  he  determined  to  be  a  soldier  in  reality. 
He  acoordini^y  commenced,  by  engaging  a  seigeant  of  the 
Guards,  then  on  dnty  ai  the  Tower,  to  drill  him  until  fit  to 
fiJl  into  the  ranks  on  the  parade.  He  then  obtained  leave 
to  dreas  lumself  in  the  r^gimentab  of  a  grenadier,  and  rqieat* 
cdly  exercised  with  a  company.  What  made  him  particulari^ 
Kidous  on  this  occasion,  was  the  consideration  that  ordeva 
were  about  to  be  dispatched  to  all  the  Presidendes  in  bidia, 
to  train  and  discipline  thdr  troops,  according  to  the  new 
Prussian  model,  in  lieu  of  the  tedious  and  clumsy  mode^  catted 
^  Kaad's  ezerdse." 

Having  embarked  at  Oravesend,  he  found  upwards  of  40 
young  gentlemen,  passei^iers  on  board,  appointed  either  to  the 
civil  or  military  service  of  theCdimpany.  On  this  ocoaiixbgh^ 
tnght  both  the  cadeto  andsoldiers,  and  obtamed  great  credii; 
for  his  condnct  and  akcrily*  At  the  C^ie^  he  wa9  dehghiCed 
with  the  manner  of  living  which  was  at  once  che^>  and 
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eomfinrCaUe ;  but  in  attenqptiiig  to  dimbup  the  TaUe^Monnty 
he  loBt  his  way,  in  consequence  of  having  parted  from  hit 
guide ;  and  was  thus  punished  for  his  presumptioti  in.  relying 
on  his  own  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  experience  of  others. 
The  ship  arrived  at  Madras  just  in  time  for  the  troops  on 
board  to  assist  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Hyder  Ally. .  AEi^r 
some  stay  there,  he  was  .ordered  to  the  northern  CSrcars^'  pre* 
viously  to  which  he  became  acquainted  with  General  Smithy 
whose  Aide  ie  Camp^  Major. Fitzgerald,  presented  him  atpartp 
ing  with  a  fine  horse,  completely  accoutred  and  caparisoned. 
Qh  his  arrival  at  EUore,  he  was  ordered  to  teach  the  troops 
the  new  exercise.  In  conse^pience  of  his  services  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  jiow  f49p<Hnted  D^uty  Judge  Advocate ;  and 
soon  after  volunteered  to  officiate  as  Chaplain^  in  which  latter 
'  capacity  he  actually  married,  christened,  and  buried. 

While  in  the  Circars  several  occurrences  todi  places  which 
engaged  his  attention:  he  found  Captain  Powdl  completely 
recovered  firtnn  a  ^^Gingee  fever,"  by  drinking  of  claret,  for 
which  he  greatly  longed ;  while  Paymaster  Daniel  was  cured 
of  abloody»flux,  by  means  of  milk,  which  he  most  vehemently 
desired.  Our  adventurer  was  accustomed'  to  tell  a  story  of  an 
officer's  being  refused  porter  in  a  raging  fever,  by  (»der  of 
the  doctor,  who  pronounced  compliance  to  be  murder :  the 
patient  accordingly  soon  died  secundum  artem. 

After  being  about  twelve  months  in  the  fort  of  Candefulle,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  ordered  out  with  a  party,  to  subdue 
an  insurgent  Rajah,  On  this  occasion,  the  Indian  Chief  resist- 
ed,  trusting  to  his  steep  hills,  bamboo-woods,  and  thick  jungles  f 
but  he  was  at  length  subdued,  and  his  country  taken  posses- 
tton  of.  On  this  occasicHi,  Lieutenant  Harriott  was  so  severely 
wounded  by  a  ball,  that  rendered  him  lame  for  life,  as  to  be 
utterly  incapable  of  further  active  service.  He  therefore  set 
out  for  MadnUf  in  his  way  to  Europe^  on  the  half^pay  of  his 
rank,  by  way  of  indemnification  for  his  loss.  At  this  setde- 
ment,  he  declined  an  ofier  of  partnership  bassa  a  gentleman, 
who»  like  himself,  had  retired  from  the  service  and  was  now 
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eaniuig  a  fertnne  as  a  lawyer,  without  any  prerious  knowledge 
of  the  profeflflioii. 

Being  desirous  to  reach  Europe  as  fast  as  possible,  he  imme^ 
diately  took  his  passage  for  the  island  of  Sumatra;  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Acheen  was  introduced  to  the  Sultan,  accompanied 
by  a  guard  of  Sepoys,  and  a  salutation  from  the  ship,  which 
was  answered  by  the  cannon  on  shore*  This  mock  embassy 
was  a  trick  played  o£Pon  the  vanity  of  this  Prince,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  permission  to  trade  wiihout  paying 
the  usual  duties;  and  it  actually  proved  successiuL  At 
Bencoolen,  Mr.  Harriott  was  seized  with  the  fever  of  the  coun- 
try, and  obtained  first  an  alleviation  and  then  a  cure,  by  having 
three  jars  of  water  cooled  with  salt-petre,  poured  every  mohiing 
over  his  head*  Indeed,  it  app^rs  that  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed for  some  time^  to  have  large  cudjaree  pots  of  this  element 
thrown  over  him  daily ;  and  he  had  long  used  himself,  dur- 
ing the  violence  of  the  hot  land-winds  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  to  sit  in  the  shade,  with  a  towel  soaked  in  water  about 
his  head*  He  also  cured  himself  of  the  itch,  by  an  infusion  of 
tobacco,  wlten  no  brimstone  could  be  found* 

During  the  passage  to  the  Cape,  the  destructive  efl^ts  of 
the  sea^scurvy  were  soon  visible  on  board;  but  the  men 
recovered  nq»idly  by  drinking  freely  of  new  wine  on  their 
arrival. 

"  On  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  pleasure  of  all  the  passengers 
was  equally  great  and  sincere,  at  again  b^athing  their  native 
air. 

Lieutenant  Harriott  now  determined  to  settle  at  home^  and 
aoooidii^ly  courted  a  lady  who  became  his  wife^  and  in  due 
season  proved  a  mother  also :  but  both  she  and  her  offspring 
died  within  the  year*  He  had  by  this  time  become  a  firmer, 
but  his  recent  misfortunes  rendered  him  once  more  unsettled ;  in 
oonseqaence  of  which  he  came  to  town,  and  was  soon  bd^eld 
in  the  character  of  an  underwriter  at  Lloyd's.  He  at  laogth 
however  became  uneasy,  and  experienced  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions in  his  dreams,  which  were  generally  accompanied  by 
'imaginary  storms ! 
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On  tfaifly  he  left  that  hazardous  kiiid  of  busuiess^  and  iiuop» 
ried  a  secx>iid  time^  having  found  another  blooming  faelpBat^ 
who  proved  a  worthy  successor  of  his  first  wife.  However, 
instead  61  turning  farmer  again,  he  engaged  in  the  liquor 
trad^  as  a  partner  with  his  own  brother.  But  soon  after^ 
they  eaq^erienced  great  losses,  and  he  in  the  end  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  large  sum,  for  which  no  value  had  ever  been  recdved, 
in  order  to  save  the  life  of  a  person  connected  with  his  femily, 
who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  affixing  his  name  to  certain 
bills. 

On  this,  Mr.  Harriott  quitted  all  mercantile  eonoems, 
and  became  once  more  a  finrmer.  He  now  discovered 
that  improvements  were  eanly  made^  and  fortunes  readily 
acquired,  if  undertaken  properly,  and  with  a  large  capital; 
that  wealth  and  its  possessors  were  more  servilely  adored  in  the 
country  than  in  town ;  while  the  inhabitants  were  to  the  full 
as  loose  in  their  principles  there  as  in  great  cities.  Having 
been  nominated  a  magistrate  for  the  county,  in  this  capaatj 
he  had  more  than  one  case  of  robbery  brought  before  him, 
which  in  point  of  audacity,  and  profiyigacy,  could  scarcdy  be 
rivalled  in  any  capital  in  Europe. 

As  Mr.  Harriott  was  fond  of  company  he  instituted  several 
pleasant  and  useful  assodations.  By  his  means,  a  dub  consist* 
ing  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  subscribers  was  formed,  although 
not  without  great  difficulty,  during  the  winter  season;  but 
when  he  proposed  a  book  society,  he  waa  at  first  laughed  at ; 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  two  clergymen,  one  a  member  of 
the  established  church,  and  the  other  a  dissenter,  this  business 
also  was  at  length  happily  concluded.  Such  was  his  energy, 
indeed,  and  such  his  grovnng  reputation,  diat  he  was  finally 
gabled  to  establish  a  market,  greatly  to  the  convenience 
and  advantage  of  the  whole  neighbouriiood; 

His  own  residence  being  situate  on  the  banks  of  a  niurigable 
river,  he  now  kept  a  sailing  boat ;  and  appears  at  the  aame 
time  to  have  taken  a*  great  delight  in  fisbmg.  While  enjoy- 
ing these  amusements,  he  had  frequently  notic^  a  smiiek 
islandj  covered  by  the  sea  at  half  tide,  contaimig  between  two 
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and  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  which*he  had  both  tailed 
foODd,  as  well  as  towed  and  walked  over.  Asthe  soilapjieared 
rich  and  good,  the  Lieutenant  determined  to  endeavour  to 
embank  and  enclose  it;  and  with  a  view  to  this  experiment^ 
bought  the  fee-simide  for  the  sum  of  402.  Here  follow  his 
own  observations  on  this  subject : 

^^  I  purchased  it  in  the  month  oi  May ;  and  when  1  moat* 
tioned  my  intention  of  banking  it  round,  to  shut  it  in  firom  the 
sea,  and  soon  after  really  b^an  to  employ  men  for  that  pur* 
pose^  my  neighbours  considered  it  so  wholly  impracticable^ 
that  they  good-naturedly  were  divided  in  opinion  respecting 
the  undertaker ;  one  party  considering  me  as  a  madman,  while 
the  other  set  me  down  as  a  fool.  Possibly,  some  might  think 
me  both ;  and  all  the  circumstances  fisdrly  considered,  I  believe 
the  latter  opinion  would  have  been  nearest  the  truth. 

**  My  only  doubt  at  the  time  was  the  strength  of  my  podnt, 
and  I  freely  confess  my  own  imprudence  on  that  account; 
such  a  speculative  undertaking  being  best  suited  to  those  who 
have  sufficient  property  to  spare,  without  material  injury  to 
their  fiunily,  should  it  not  succeed*  I  had  to  adventure  the 
larger  half  of  my  property,  yet  I  felt  so  confident  of  success, 
that  I  never  hesitated. 

^  I  sent  to  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  other  places,  fer 
men  suited  to  the  work.  I  then  framed  a  building  that  might 
serve  afterwards  for  a  stable,  fixing  it  high  enough  to  prevent 
the  tide  from  flowing  into  it,  kept  a  boat  to  attend,  and  employ- 
ed a  man  to  keep  a  kind  of  snttling  booth,  to  supply  my 
workmen  with  good  Londoft  porter,  &c.  and  also  to  aflbrd 
skelter  in  bad  weather, 

^<  In  July,  1781,  I  made  a  banning,  and  in  the  December 
following,  I  had  raised  a  wall,  or  embankment  of  earth,  thitty* 
five  feet  at  its  base,  battering  away  at  an  angle  of  finty^five 
d^ees  towards  die  sea,  until  it  was  six  feet  thick  at  the  top, 
and  eight  feet  high ;  the  foundation  on  which  I  fixed  it  being 
more  than  two  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  rest  of  the  island. 
This  wall  was  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  drcom- 
ference^  and  carried  over  several  deep  rills  or  outlets.    Thus 
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&r,  yte  had  gone  on  rapidly^  and  safidy :  the  two  ends  of  the 
wall  were  about  one  hundred  and  fi>rty  feet  apart,  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine,  through  v^iich  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed, 
witii  a  eorrent  and  fall  similar  to  that  which  pasBes  through 
the  gveat  ai«h  of  London  bridge,  but  stronger.  Approaching 
thus  to  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  undertakings  I  tried  to 
persuade  my  two  contractors  to  use  some  strong  timber  in 
the  work,  which  I  offered  to  fmrnish  exclusive  of  my  agree- 
ment with  them;  but  they  refused,  assuring  me  they  could 
do  it  better  without 

^<  On  Christmas^day  (the  tide  suiting  best  for  the  purpose) 
we  attacked  it  with  all  tibe  force  we  could  set  to  work.  The 
exertions  of  manual  labour  were  astonishing;  by  the  measure- 
ment of  some  of  th^  best  men's  work,  no  horse  could  have 
carried  away  the  earthy  loam,  within  the  same  time^.  which  one 
man  spitted  and  loaded  into  a  barrow,  and  another  man 
wheeled  away.  The  tide  rose,  but  found  the  passage  stopped : 
we  continued  rainng  the  mound ;  but  for  want  of  the  timber 
I  had  mentibned  to  stifien  and  strengthen  it,  its  own  weight 
operated  against  it,  squeezing  the  earth  out  at  the  foot,*  as 
fiiM  as  it  was  loaded  at  the  top.  The  spring-tides  began 
swdling  and  rising  higher  every  tide,  so  that  on  the  sixth, 
from  ray  turning  and  shutting  the  tide  out,  all  this  great  body 
of  ^arth  was  swept  away  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  difficulty  ten^fold  encreased,  from  the  greater 
(fiflllmce  I  had  to  fetch  other  earth. 

<'  The  contractors  to  whom  I  had  let  the  whole,  applied  for 
mate  money*  I  had  already  advanced  them  considerably 
more  dian  the  agreement,  without  a  word  like  a  refusal :  aU 
was  at  stake;  I  determined  most  resolutely  to  advance  no 
nMM  for  them  to  sport  away  at  my  risk,  although  I  knew  th^ 
cMiaidered  me  as  entirdy  depending  on  their  knowledge^  and 
that  I  could  not  do  without  them.  I,  however,  plainly  told 
thete  my  determinatidn,  that  I  would  not  advance  another, 
shilling  until  it  was  completed  according  to  agreement ;  and 
that,  if  th^  were  afraid,  I  was  not,  but  would  conduct  it,  and 
be  my  own  ^aigineer  and  manager.    Finding  I  waa  not  to  bo 
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bent  to  their  measures,  and  fearful  of  the  eVent,  they  ran  away^ 
indebted  i25L  to  the  men,  to  whom  they  had  under-'let  the. 
work.'* 

At  length,  by  undaunted  resolution,  added  to  indefiMigaUe: 
exertions,  in  January  1 782,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  made  a » 
new  bargain  with  his  '^  sea-wallers,"  and  agreed  to  pay  the  money : 
due  from  the  contractors,  provided  they  conducted  themseltes 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.     He  then  cut  down  trees  from  ten  to. 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  piles  of  these^  from  twenty^ 
to  twenty-four  feet  in  length.    They  were  driven,  by  meiais  of 
an  engine,  in  two  rows,  fifteen  feet  apart  across  the  ravine^  and 
as  dose  together  in  the  rows  as  possible.     After  this,  th^ 
were  secured  by  cross-beams,  ivithin  five  feet  of  the  bottom 
and  three  feet  of  the  top,  being  at  the  same  time  keyed  and 
bolted  on  the  outside*    This  was  intended  as  a  kind  (^  goffre. 
DAM,  to  hold  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  as  a  strong, 
core  or  heart  for  the  whole. 

*<  By  the  17th  of  January,  all  was  ready  for  another  sharp- 
contest  with  the  sea,  to  determine  by  force  of  arms  who  shquld 
conquer  and  keep  possession  of  the  disputed  property.     I  took 
the  command  myself:    my  troops  were  all  stationed  beforet 
break  of  day,  our  enemy  then  retreating  in  order,  to  advance 
again  with  greater  force  (the  neap-tides  being  over,  and  the 
spring-tides  commencing).     The  morning  was  cold  and  frosty  r 
a  dram  and  three  cheers  was  the  signal  for  attack.     Knowing 
the  obstinate  perseverance  of  my  foe,  and  that  our  contest 
would  be  long  and  strong,  I  repressed  the  ardour  of  my 
troops  a  little  at  the  onset.    Every  half  hour  I  suspended  the 
attack ;  and  from  several  barrels  of  strong  porter  ammunition^ 
which  I  had  provided  ready  on  the  spot,  and  elevated  on  a 
small  tower  made  of  earth,  I  issued  out  half  a  pint  to  each 
man;  and  to  such  of  them  as  had  -not  provided  better  for 
themselves,  my  bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  were  welcome. 
I  served  it  all  out  myself  with  a  cheering  kind  of  language 
suitable  to  the  people^  by  which,  1  verily  believe  what  one  of 
my  officers  (a  master  carpenter),  tx  the  time,  said,  viz.  *  that 
I.had  more  work  done  for  a  few  barrels  of  porter,  with  a  little 
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ul  address,  than  many  men  would  have  obtained 
ndred  pounds.' 

y  advaiicod  figainat  us,  and  persevered  in  tlie 
al  liours;  when,  having  proved  the  strength  of 
failed,  lie  retreated.     At  the  severest  part  of  the 
-water,)  I  advanced  in  front,  with  a  Wallo's 
lid,  and  a  pot  of  porter  in   the  other;    when 
'ords  that  are  related  of  King  Canute,  I  said, 
I  thou  go,  but  no  fartlier:'  adding  as  he  began 
ilthough  a  conquered  foe,  I  Iwre  him  no  etunity.' 
him  three  histy  cheers,  drinking  the  King's  ■ 
h  an  accession  to  His    Majesty's  agricultural 

being  well  acquainted  with  my  opponent's 
1  that  he  was  recruiting  his  strength  daily,  and 

return  in  his  fiillest  force,  aided  by  his  old  and 
'areas,  I  was  obliged  to  keep  my  troops  in  full 
ling  and  strengthening  my  works  for  some  time 
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Meanwhile  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
fiu^tures,  &c.  presented  our  spirited  projector  with  their  gold 
medaL     On  this  occasion  he  was  addressed  in  a  complimentary 
speech  by  Sir  Joseph  Andrews,  hart,  who  afterwards  made  him 
an  ofier  of  knighthood ;  but  this  was  most  respectfully  declined. 
After  an  union  of  ten  years'  duration  with  his  second  wifi^ 
this  lady  died  of  a  consumption ;  but  recollcctingi  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time^  <<  that  man  was  not  bom  to  live  alone^**  he 
married  a  third  time.     And  luckily  for  hip  his  choice  fell  on 
one  who  proved  a  good  and  aflfectionate  mother  to  his  children. 
His  prospects  now  became  daily  more  bright,  while  his  life 
was  pleasantly  varied,  by  his  official  duties  in  a  rude   and     ' 
unruly  district.    In  his  capacity  of  a  magistrate,  an  elderly 
gentlewoman  voluntarily  came  before  him,  one  morning,  to 
be  searched  *'  whether  she  had  teats  in  her  arm-pits,  with 
which  she  suckled  young  imps  I"     About  thirty  or  forty 
years  before  this,  an  old  woman  who  had  incurred  this  sus- 
picion was  taken  to  Farm*bridge  ferry,  in  Essex,  and  tied  to 
the  stem  of  a  bo&t,  to  prove  her  commerce  with  the  devil, 
in    the  course  of   which    operation   she  narrowly    escaped 
drowning. 

Soon  after,  when  the  French  revolution  was  yet  but  in  embryo^ 
Lieutenant  Harriott  made  a  tour  through  Flanders,  and 
greatly  admired  the  fine  lands  in  that  rich  country.  After  his 
return,  he  obtained  another  premium  from  the  Society  (tf 
Arts:  ^^  this  was  for  a  road*harrow,  by  which  a  pair  oS 
horses  with  a  man  and  boy  could  perform  more,  and  better 
work,  in  filling  the  deep  ruts,  &c.  with  gravel,  than  fifty  men 
could  do  by  stubbing." 

While  thus  apparently  enjoying  a  state  of  happiness  and 
prosperity,  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few  men,  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes speedily  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  which  almost 
beggar  description,  and  indeed  border  on  all  that  is  wonderful 
in  romance,  rather  than  Intimate  in  biography.  Early  in  the 
year  1 790,  Mr.  Harriott's  dwelling-house^  in  which  he  was 
bom,  burst  into  flames  during  the  night,  and  himself,  his 
ifaSsf  and  children,  escaped  with  no  small  degree  of  d\Sicxi&^;:s 
out  of  the  windows.    Luckily  he  bad  insox^  \o  ^  c^xvs^ 
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amount,  which  however  did  not  cover  the  expense  of  rebuild- 
ing;  yet  still  he  comforted  himself  with  the  prospect  held  out 
by  his  island-crops,   which   were  valued  at  600/.;    but  on 
February  2,  1791,  an  inundation  took  places  in  consequence  of 
the  unusual  height  of  the  tide,  that  swept  away  the  banks  of. 
this  newly-acquired  estate,  which  was  thus  left  several  feet  under 
the  sea,  and  this  too  within  a  few  months  after  the  prop^y  on 
the  main  land  had  been  destroyed  by  a  different  element     In . 
such  a  critical  state  of  affidrs,  he  found  that  his  losses  by  fire, 
and  water  had  swallowed  up  the  whole  of  his  property,  and 
he  was  accordingly  obliged  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  to  whom 
he  stood  indebted.    On  this  occasion,  both  his  friends  and 
creditors  seemed  desirous  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes* 

Notwithstanding  the  consolation  derived  from  their  sym* 
pathy,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  felt  ^*  sick  at  heart,"  in  con- 
sequence  of  such  a  rapid  succession  of  evils,  and  on  looking 
around  at  his  numerous  offipring  who  depended  on  his  exer- 
tions alone  for  succour  and  su{^rt,  he  concdved  the  romantic 
idea  of  repairing  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  mending  his 
broken  fortunes. 

In  May  179S,  he  accordingly  embarked  with  his  family,  and 
landed  sate  at  Baltimore,  in  Vir^nia.  Having  determined  to 
leave  those  under  his  immediate  protection,  in  a  cheap  and 
healthy  situation,  before  he  commenced  his  researches  through 
the  United  States,  he  b^n  by  chartering  two  sloops,  of  one 
hundred  tons  each.  These  were  immediately  freighted  with 
flour,  and  by  this  mode  of  conveyance  he  not  only  procured  a 
gi*atuttous  passage  for  himself  and  family  to  Rhode,  island^ 
where  they  were  to  remain,  but  obtained  some  small  profit  by, 
the  speculation. 

After  this,  he  proceeded  by  himself  from  Boston  to  Nor* 
folk,  with  the  view  of  purchasing  a  &rm.  In  the  course  of 
his  rambles,  he  visited  the  lands  bought  by  Dr.  Priestlqr» 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  back  part  of  Pennsylvania,  without 
examination,  and  which  they  were  obliged  to  relinquish  soon 
after  at  a  considerable  loss.  He  also  beheld  with  equal  horror 
and  surprise,  the  American  patriots,  writing  piqpers  on  liberty 
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"iAA  one  hand,  whfle  they  bmhdished  the  whip  over  the 
nflKgfated  slave  with  the  othen  He  found  jostices  of  the  peace 
sabseribing  and  sanctioning  marriage  contracts ;  servants  who 
wished  to  sit  down  with  him  at  table;  and  generals-  who  kept 
taveras^andwaited  behind  the  chairsof  their  guests.  He  thought 
that  the  education  of  youth  was  rather  carried  to  excess  in 
Connecticut;  and  to  this  he  attributed  the  litigious  q)irit 
which  prevails  there.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  attorneys  in 
that  little  state,  find  means  to  live  by  their  profession. 

*^  We  stopped  at  Judge  Sterling's,"  observes  he,  *^  to 
refresh  our  horses.  Hearing  that  he  was  the  first  judge  of  the 
county,  I  doubted  whether  it  was  a  tavern,  mitil  my  feUow 
traveller  called  for  cider,  which  the  judge  readily  drew  for 
him.  His  appearance,  in  point  of  dress,  was  so  singularly 
grotesque,  in  contrast  to  the  dignity  of  his  office,  that  I  could 
not  refirain  minuting  it  down,  while  he  was  waiting  on  his 
eustomers,  duting  the  short  stay  we  made.  His  hair  was 
matted  like  a  mop,  and  looked  as  if  no  comb  had  entered 
it  for  months  past ;  he  had  on  a  ragged  brown  greasy  jacket, 
the  sleeves  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  torn  off;  dirty 
canvas  trowsers,  no  stockings,  and  very  thick  shoes  tied  with 
leather  thongs*  In  a  breast  button-hole  of  his  jacket  was  a 
short  tobacco  pipe^  completely  japanned  with  smoke :  this  last 
tittade  was  a  constant  appendage  to  every  Dutch  settler  I  met, 
as  well  as  to  Judge  Sterling. 

<^  A  story  was  circulated  of  him,  and  told  me  afterwards  by 
eo  many  of  the  settlers  in  that  part  of  the  county,  that  I 
.entertain  no  doid^t  of  the  truth*  A  poor  fellow  firom  New 
England  had  passed  that  way  several  times  in  search  of  a 
Settlement ;  and  stopping  to  dine  and  r^esh  himself  at  the 
judge's  house  on  a  Sunday,  desired  to  know  what  he  had  to 
pay  ?  His  host  made  out  the  account  for  meat  uui  drink  as  a 
tavern-keeper,  adding,  as  a  magistrate,  the  small  fine  of  six 
ahiliings  for  traveUing  oii  a  Sunday  without  a  pass.  In  vaia 
poor  Yankey  pleaded  poverty^  and  urged  his  constant  fireqnent^ 
ing  of  the  house  as  he  journeyed  to  and  £ro.  The  judge  eaaiA 
not  acquit  his  conscience  without  fining  him  t 

yqu  xu.  c 
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<^  Entreaties  being  in  vain,  Yankey  desired  his  honour  to 
grant  him  a  pass,  or  possibly  the  next  magistrate  might  fine 
Um  again.  To  this  there  was  no  objection,  but  not  writing 
▼ery  distinctly  or  readily  himself,  he  told  the  other  to  write^  and 
he  would  sign  it  Yankey  obeyed,  and  wrote  an  order  for 
20L  on  Sterling's  merchant,  a  store-keeper,  living  a  few  milies 
on  the  road  he  had  to  travel,  knowing  him  to  be  the  judge's 
banker,  from  messages  he  had  formerly  carried  to  the  mer- 
chant Sterling  asked  <  if  he  had  taken  care  to  make  the  pass 
strong  enough  ?'  Yankey  guessed  it  would  do,  and  the  judge 
signed  it  But  a  few  days  after,  his  worship  calling  on  the  mer- 
chant, found  to  his  cost  he  had  signed  a  pass  for  20L  in  lieu 
of  a  pass  to  his  Sunday  friend.  In  the  first  heat  of  passion,  he 
exclaimed,  '  It  is  that  d — d  Yankey's  pass  I'  which  he  ex- 
plained to  his  banker,  and  this  created  a  laugh  at  his  worship's 
expaise  that  will  last  his  'life." 

In  the  course  of  his  journey,  Mn  Harriott  afterwards  lodg^ 
at  the  house  of  another  tavern-keeper,  called  Mr.  Miles,  <<  who 
was  a  judge  of  the  county,  and  a  member  of  the  assembly." 
*^  We  set  off,"  adds  he,  <^  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  travelling  about  twelve  miles,  break&sted  at  the  Indian 
Castle,  a  tavern  kept  by  a  Mr.  Hudson,^  who  had  been  a 
drummer  in  Burgoyne's  army  at  the  time  of  its  snrroiddf. 
He  married  a  widow,  and  is  now  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, keeping  a  large  store  (shop)  as  well  as  the  tavern.  One 
of  the  British  regimental  fieki  pieces  was  kq>t  in  firont  of  his 
houses  with  whiah  he  celebrated  every  American  rgoidng  day. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  widow  of  General  Herkeman 
(an  officer  said  to  be  much  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  in  whose 
cause  he  fell)  lived  as  a  cook-servant  to  another  store-keepar, 
exhibiting  a  contrast  to  Mr.  Hudson." 

During  his  perambulations,  this  wanderer  appears  to  have 
found,  that  a  pretty  considerable  portion  of  this  county  con* 
MSted  of  <^  pine  barrens;"  that  the  price  of  the  rich  back  lands> 
whpn  cleared,  was  very  high,  while  labour  was  both  scarce  and 
dear;  the  produce^  too^  proved  inferior  to  that  of  Enghoid: 
but  this  arises  chiefly  firom  bad  management* 
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tSaving  at  lengdi  difoovered  diat  his  feyourite  project  of 
iiirmiiig  on  a  grand  scale  could  not  be  accomplished  to  advan-: 
tage,  he  eadeavoured  to  make  himseir  content  with  seventy* 
six  acres  situate  near  Newport,  in  Rhode  island  Here,  at 
length,  he  settled ;  but  it  soon  began  to  be  whispered  that  he 
was  a  «  spy,"  sent  over  by  Mr.  Pitt  Of  this,  he  was  fest 
infinrmed  by  Mr.  More,  the  British  consul,  who  himself  was 
a  loyalist ;  and  the  intdQigence  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
teany  others.  As  these  suspicions  occurred  i^  a  period  when 
the  Englifih  nation  was  greatly  detested  by  the  nadve  Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  Harriott,  at  length,  deemed  it  necessary  to  with* 
draw  tahi^  own  country*  He,  however,  was  prevented  fer  a 
time  by  an  embargo,  which  was  then  laid  on  all  the  shipping,  in 
consequence  of  recent  occurrences :  but  at  length  procured 
a  passage  for  his  family  and  himself  on  board  the  Britannia 
transport,  a  vessel  which  was  considered  as  in  some  measure 
sacred,  by  having  come  hither  under  a  flag  of  truce. 

**  At  that  time^"  observes  he,  *<  no  man  in  America  could 
well  know  more  of  their  real  grievances,  and  the  eflfect  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  in  disposing  it  for  a  war  with  Eng* 
land,  than  myself;  and  in  addition  to  my  own  private  con- 
cerns, I  conceived,  that  to  convey  substantial  information  to 
the  British  ministry,  without  palliating  on  one  side^  or 
aggravating  on  the  other,  would  be  the  best  service  I  could 
render  both  countries.  Those  who  are  employed  by  govern- 
ment to  gain  information,  too  often  shape  it  to  what  they  think 
win  jdease.  On  these  various  grounds,  I  resolved  to  return 
inHantly ;  but  the  democrats,  in  opposition  to  thagovemor  of 
the  states  the  judges  the  revenue  officers  at  the  port,  and 
principal  merchants  of  this  place,  assembled  tumultuoualy, 
and  proceeding  on  board  the  Britannia,  unbent  her  sails,  and 
bfoiight  them  on  shore,  struck  her  masts  and  yards,  and  took 
forcible  possession,  declaring  themselves  the  best  judges 
whether  a  ship^  coming  in  under  a  flag  of  truce^  ought  to  ht 
detained  or  not.  I  hesitated  not,  howevery  to  engage  the 
whole  of  the  Britaniua's  caUs,  and  theii  posted  off  to  Fhi- 
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ladelphia»  with  a  tender  of  my  services  to  the  British  mmister 
there. 

*<  During  this,  Mr.  G  was  preparing  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land on  the  subject  of  American  complaints.  It  was  more 
than  six  hundred  miles  to  Philaddphia  and  back  again,  yet  I 
went  thither,  and  returned  within  a  week,  ready  for  embark- 
ing,- and  before  the  order  of  the  President  was  obtained  for  the 
Britannia's  permission  to  sail ;  —  possibly  some  little  delay  also 

arose  with  a  pol^cal  view,  to  give  Mr.  J the  start.    A  few 

days  after  I  sailed  for  England,  and  running  a  race  againft 
Mr.J—— the  American  plenipotentiary,  was  fortunateenough  to 

lurive  in  good  time  to  wait  on  Lord  G with  a  concise  naiv 

rative  of  facts,  without  fear,  partiality,  or  prejudice^  on  a  sub- 
ject, which,  from  the  embargo  in  America,  could  be  but  little 
known.  I  hope  and  believe  it  was  of  use^  by  preparing  His 
Lordship's  mind  against  the  meeting  with  Mr.  J  a  few  days 
after;  and  as  the  precise  mode  I  suggested  for  settling  the 
differences  was  adopted,  it  matters  not  with  whom  it  originated, 
yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  please  myself  in  thinking  it  was  so  &r 
serviceable  to  both  countries." 

'  We  now  find  the  Lieutenant  once  more  in  <^  dear  old  Eng- 
land,*' but  as  he  was  without  occupation,  and  destitute  of  the 
means  of  living  with  any  degree  of  splendour,  or  perh^  even 
of  comfort,  we  perceive  him  again  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind» 
c<  epconyassed,"  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  <<  with  a  complete 
void/' 

.  In  this  irksome  situation,  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  a  man 
of  his  active  and  enterprising  disposition,  he  projected  and 
engaged  in  a  speculation,  still  more  romantic  than  any  of  his 
former  ones,  for  purchasing  some  millions  of  acres  of  land  in 
Georgia,  in  which  project  he  was  promised  the  succour  and 
assbtance  of  some  powerfol  and  wealthy  persons.  On  this^ 
embarking  along  with  hi&  eldest  son,  with  his  usual  prompti- 
tude, be  sailed  for  the  Bahamas,  and  landed  at  Nassau  in 
New  Providence. 

<<  Imagination  led  me  to  consider  my  intended  purchase^" 
observes  he^  <<  as  the  link  of  a  chain  to  join  the  Floridas 
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(which' were  to  be  first  wrested  by  Great-  Britain  fit>m  Spain  I) 
with  Kentacky,  and  all  the  rich  tract  of  back  country  along 
the  Ohio;  and  as  the  western  ports  were  not  then  given 
i^  and  doubts  entertained  whether  they  would  or  not,  the 
connection  with  Upper  Canada  would  have  been  easily  accom- 
plished, and  the  United  States  insulated.  Such  was  my  airy 
castle  at  that  time.  How  fiur  it  would  be  prudent  to  attempt  it 
at  all,  or  to  mt^e  a  purchase  of  not  less  than  ten,  and  as  far  as 
fifteen  millions  of  acres,  was  to  be  investigated  farther  at  the 
Bahamas,  or,  as  it  might  happen,  at  South  Carolina. 

^^  On  landing  at  Nassau,  I  was  politely  received  by  the 
Governor,  Lord  Dunmore^  whose  inquisitiveness  to  learn  all 
the  motives  of  my  vint  I  did  not  satisfy,  though,  from  my 
declining  some  Hberal  o£fers  of  land  he  made  me,  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  I  had  any  views  to  settle  in  the  Bahamas^ 
While  there,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  three  gentlemen 
from  Georgia,  fi'om  whom  I  gathered  such  information 
respecting  the  land,  and  the  price  i^  was  to  be  bought  at,  (fi-om 
threepence-halfpenny  to  five-pence  per  acre,)'  as  made  it  unne^ 
cessairy  to  go  to  that  State.  Congress,  I  understood,  already 
appeared  jealous,  and  claimed  a  right  to  control  the  sale  of 
those  lands.  Nothing  could  be  determined  on  by  me,  there- 
fore, until  that  question  was  decided  between  Congress  and 
Geor^a ;  and  in  the  event  of  Georgia  succeeding  for  what 
they  contended,  viz,  an  undeniable  right  to  dispose  of  the 
state  lands  in  any  way  they  thought  best,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  were  the  best  markets  to  purchase." 

The  failure  of  one  scheme  was  but  the  precursor  of  a  new 
project ;  and  he  now,  once  more,  repaired  to  America,  with 
the  view  of  realising  another  airy  vision. 

**  The  world,**  observes  he,  "was  again  all  before  me ;  but 
the  more  I  travelled,  and  the  greater  pains  I  took  to  obtain 
the  summum  bonum^  the  greater  distance  I  seemed  to  be  from  it. 
My  spirits  now  began  to  flag,  and  I  wished  to  find  a  place 
of  rest.  Humbled  as  I  was  in  my  great  pursuit,  J  persevered 
in  my  other  researches,  until  chance  directed  me  to  a  farm  on 
Long  Island,  having  the  appearance  of  answering  the  purpose 
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of  sitting  quietly  d<mn,  during  the  remaiiidar  of  my  Hfe^  after 
the  struggles  I  had  undergone;  trusting  that,  as  my  children 
grew  up,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  situatioas 
which  might  enable  them  to  support  themselves  with  til  rear 
sonable  comforts :  more  than  this,  I  now  concluded,  would  not 
be  in  my  power  to  do  for  them.  But  the  sequel  wiU  show  how 
much  I  was  disappointed  in  this  reasonable  expectation, 

^^  With  the  view  I  have  mentioned,  I  purchased  an  estate^ 
(a  beautiful  £uin  in  Long  Island,)  and  sent  for  my  wife  and 
&mily,  determined  to  give  fiurming  in  America  a  &ir  trial, 
though  on  a  small  scale  compared  to  what  I  had  original- 
ly intended.  It  was  a  situation  as  promising  in  appearance 
as  could  be  wished;  an  excellent  house  which  I  finished, 
good  land,  good  water,  healthy  air,  fish,  game,  wild-fowl, 
»  variety  of  fiiiits,  all  at  command,  and  in  dsundance.  My 
fiunily  were  as  much  delighted  with  it  as  myself  and  we  seri- 
ously thought  we  might  here  be  content  and  comfortable. 

^<  The  farm  contained  one  hundred  and  forty  acres,  about 
thirty  of  which  were  woodland  (now  an  essential  article  on 
the  Atlantic  shores,  near  maritime  towns,  though  an  incom- 
brance  inland);  a  good  sized  houses  but  not  finished,  fifty 
feet  in  front,  and  thirty-five  deep,  square  chambers  and  gamtsi 
&C.  &c  One  half  of  the  land  was  the  richest  loam  I  had 
seen  near  the  Atlantic  shores ;  the  other  half  middling,  but 
lying  so  XDoter^shotf  that  with  one  hundred  and  fifiy  yards  of  a 
good  ditch  drain,  and  a  fortnight's  work  with  two  teams  to 
remove  large  stones,  I  turned  twenty  acres  of  a  miry  swamp 
into  a  good  meadow.  Fruits  of  many  kinds,  such  as  apples, 
pears,  plums,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  damsons,  currantS| 
and  raspberries  in  great  abundance  6rom  cultivation;  there 
were  also  strawberries,  mulberries,  grapes,  and  walnuts,  grow- 
ing wild,  but  ndther  good  nor  plentiful;  springs  of  the  purest 
water,  near  the  house,  never  dry,  nor  ever  frozen. 

<<  The  situation  was  on  the  west  side  of  a  beautiful  bay 
that  opened  into  the  sound,  whence  market  boats  were  conti- 
nually passing  to  New  York.  There  were  the  best  oysters  I 
tasted  in  America ;   clams  iDf  both  sorts^  and  various  other 
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ihdUtbi  to  be  gathered  with  ease  frcm  my  own  shore;  eeb 
likewise  in  abundance^  with  variety  of  other  fish  to  be  caught 
in  their  season,  in  the  bay,  and  in  the  Sound.  Quantities 
«f  wild  fowl  in  the  winter,  and  tolerable  shooting  of  game  on 
land."  Urns  rituate  in  an  earthly  paradise,  which  only  cost 
him  2800/.  within  nineteen  miles  by  land  of  New  York,  and 
with  an  easy  and  ready  access  by  sea :  may  it  not  be  suppos* 
ed»  that  after  the  arrival  of  his  family,  he  was  now  both  com- 
fartaUe  and  happy  ?  But  ne#  and  unexpected  obstacles,  it 
seems,  occurred.  It  was  difficult  to  procure  farming  servants, 
even  at  ten  or  twelve  dollars  each  a  month,  exclu»ve  of  board 
and  lodging.  Nor  would  they  work  in  any  other  way,  than  what 
th^  had  been  accustomed  to.  On  these  occasions,  they  treat* 
ed  the  Lieutenant  with  the  most  mortifying  equality ;  for  as  they 
never  called  or  allowed  him  to  be  tnaster^  they  were  acqus- 
tomed  when  urged  to  any  thing  they  did  not  like  coolly  to 
observe^  ^  If  Mr.  H.  is  not  satisfied  with  the  manner  we  are 
used  to  plough,  8tc.  Mr.  H.  had  better  settle  with  us,  and  get 
others."  They  also  objected  to  wetting  their  feet,  even  in 
summer ;  they  could  not  perfotm  more  than  one  half  the  work 
at  ditching  an  Englishman  did ;  **  and  i|s  to  ploughing,  two 
buck-rabbits  with  a  ram's  horn  would  (comparatively  speak- 
ing) plough  the  land  as  well,  and  an  eel  draw  as  straight  a 
&rn>w.  They  would  neither  be  directed,  nor  found  &ult 
with,  and  were  consequently  discharged." 

Our  adventurer  was  now  forced  to  call  in  **  black  help^" 
being  actually  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  becoming 
a  drudge  to  his  American  labourers,  or  employing  n^roes, 
instead  of  his  white  servants ;  and  to  the  former  of  these  he 
promised  freedom  gradually,  on  certain  conditions.  But  when 
he  got  Ins  Nock  hdp^  his  white  men  from  Ireland,  &c.  refiised 
to  eat  at  the  same  table,  or  even  in  the  same  room,  with  the 
s(x>ty  race ;  and  on  his  attempting  to  shame  them  into  com* 
pliance  by  his  messing  with  them  himself  on  one  occasiony 
in  the  field,  the  European  emigrants,  as  well  as  native  Ame- 
ricans, instantly  retired,  eKdaiodng,  <<  Mr.  H.  might  eat  with 
Uad^menif  hepkMedybtttthqrneferwouUr  Tothe  credit 
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of  the  iflacks,  thegr  reuMMiied  both  &ithfiil  aild  grateful;  and  bjr 
thmr  meaiUy  the  winter  was  got  through)  without  any  odier 
help;  after  this,  however,  no  white  man.  would  engage  witJii 
hi|n  on  any  terms  I 

To  add  to  these  petty  mortifications,  he  had  no  society, 
whatsoever ;  as  all  his  neighbours  ^>pear  to  have  been  on  the. 
alert  to  thwart  him :  one  indeed,  a  Mr.  Wilkins,  wh^se  estate 
aoljoined,  attempted  to  cheat  him  out  of  a  flock  of  twenty-eight> 
sheq),  which  had  been  driven  on  his  lands  by  a  snow  storm  r^ 
whUe  for  such  of  his  children  as  were  now  grown  up,  he  oodd: 
find  no  suitable  employment.  In  jsbott,  he  now  determined- to 
leave  off  &rming,  and  return  again  to  England !  Ye},  \irith  all: 
this  fickleness,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  loser,  for  he. 
cleared  800f.  by  the  sale  of  his  landed  property,  and  might  have» 
obtained  double  that  profit  had  he  but  waited  a  little  longer. .. 

So  inveterate  did  his  hatred  to  thcT  Americans  now  become 
that  he  complains  of  the  high  prices  of  bread,  potatoes,  bae^: 
pork,  8cc  although  it  is  evident,  that  as  a  farmer,  he  must 
have  profited  greatly  from  the  large  sums  expended  on .  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  might  always  have  ensured  him  a 
ready  and  advantageous  market.  He  was  now  eager  to  com^ 
nxunicate  his  grievances  to  Mr.  Russel  from  Birmingham,. I>r» 
Priestley,  and  other  voluntary  exiles ;  but  although  all  seoned,. 
according  to  his  statement,  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  reasons,, 
yet  no  one  deeme^  it  eligible  to  follow  his  example. 

Having  entered  New  York  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever,  he  found  a  melancholy  death-like  silence  to  pre-i 
vail  around  him.  The  whole  time  he  remained  there,  but  twa 
carts  were  at  work,  exclusive  of  those  that  were  employed  in. 
carrying  the  dead.  No  apprehensions,  however,  were  felt  ibr 
himself;  for  in  case  of  an  attack,  he  was  provided  with  a  strong 
dose  of  ipecacuanha,  a  medicine  which  he  had  before  proved 
so.  efficaciously  at  Bencookn;  luckily,  however,  he  had  no; 
occasion  to  put  its  efficacy  to  the  trial. 

Qmttipg  Amei^iGa  with  a  light  hecoty  and  high  expectatkmsi 
of  better  imccess  in.  England,  he  now  crossed:  the  Atlantic  for 
the  fourteenth  time;  and,, after  a  fortunate  passage^  arrived 
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in  Iceland.  After  a  short  stey,  he  set  out  for  Briitd,  "whetB 
he  hired  a  hou^e  for  the  winter;  and  soon  after  was  luAj 
enough  to  obudn  employment  for  two  of  hiB  sonB,  in  the  naval 
and  military  service  of  the  ¥aai  India  Company. 

Finding  ^^  his  heart  still  wholes"  our  Lieutenant  determined 
to  go  in  search  of  fresh  adventured.  Accordingly,  he  onoa' 
more  resolved  to  try  farming,  which  he  afterwards  ocm- 
nected  with  the  plan  of  an  Agricultural  Academy ;  but  he 
could  not  readily  obtain  suitable  land  for  the  first  schem^ 
and  not  a  single  pupil  presented  himself  for  the  second. 

After  these  failures,  he  ventured  on  the  ocean  of  domestic 
politic^  and  proved  more  fortunate  1  His  first  eflEbrt,  ini  thia 
new  line,  was  to  exhibit  great  zeal  for,  and  to  subseribe  some^ ' 
what  laigely  to  the  loyalty  loan ;  he  next  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  in  1797,  containing,  a  project  for  arming  aB 
the  inhabitants  of  the  searcoasts,  for  which  he  received  die 
Duke  of  York's  thanks.  T*he  volunteer  syst^n  then  attriMSfeed 
his  attention,  and  when  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  pay« 
ments  in  cash,  he  ofibred  pnqxMals  for  supporting  its  creditf 
&;c  &c. 

His  suggestions  respecting  the  erection  of  masts,  and  the 
formation  of  appropriate  signals  along  the  coast,  were  literally 
carried  into  execution ;  he  also  app^rs  to  have  given  the  first 
hint  relative  to  the  sea  and  river  fencibles ;  all  these  were  gra- 
tuitous, but  the  plan  of  the  Thames  Police^  which  seems  to 
have  originated  with  him,  proved  not  a  little  advantageous..   > 

It  would  appear  that  about  this  period,  the  river  Thames  ivaa 
infested  to  an  unusual  degree  with  thieves,  and  .even  with 
pirates;  and  that  the  merchants  were  plundered  of  their  pro* 
perty  to  an  immense  extent  .  To  present  an  effectual  remedy 
tQ  this  obvious  evil  he  drew  up  a  plan,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  then  secretary  of  state  for  t^ie  borne 
d^artment,  on  the  30th  of  October  1 797.  The  first  estimate 
Circulated  at  14,000/.  per  anmum^  but  afterwards  reduced  to 
SOOO/L,  appeared  too  large  ;^  and  had  not  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Colquhoun  b^n  invoked  and  obtained,  the  schane  would 
hfVBbeeu  \A»e^  i^  embryo.    That  g^tleman,  by  his  iiiterest 
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witb  Mr.  Dundat^  (afterwards  Lord  Mel^lle)  wd  the  WeM 
India  merchants,  found  means  to  create  a  new  establirfunenty 
In.  which  thqr  both  linmd  places  Ibr  themselves.  An  oflke 
was  accordingly  opened,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping^ 
at  Midsummer  1798;  and  the  number  of  persons  attached 
thereto  appears  to  have  socm  amounted  to  eighty. 

**  In  the  organization,  and  carrying  into  complete  execn* 
tSon^''  observes  he,  *<  I  need  not  hesitate  in  saying,  we  took  a 
fiiU  share.  We  seized  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  never 
quitted  our  hold  for  upwards  of  two  years.  It  was  a  labour 
not  unworthy  of  Hercules,  and  we  succeeded  by  our  joint 
effi>rts,  in  bringing  into  reasonable  order  some  thousands  of 
men,  who  had  long  considered  plunder  as  a  privilege. 

*^  The  arm  of  the  law,  however,  when  resolutely  and  steadily 
oerted,  may  be  made  to  work  wonders ;  and  it  is  yet  in  the 
tecoUectioli  of  hundreds,  if  not  of  thousands  of  creditable 
people,  that  in  this  instance^  the  river  police  has  wrought  a 
|Hxidigioo8  reform." 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  this  office,  it  was  attacked  by 
an  immense  mob  of  coal-hea^iers,  &c.  &c.  On  this  Lieutenant 
Harriott  assumed  the  command,  and  with  six  or  seven  of  his 
officers,  provided  with  fire-arms,  found  means  to  shoot  one  or 
two  of  the  ring-leaders,  and  keep  the  rest  at  bay  until  the 
arrival  of  the  neighbouring  volunteers. 

Thus,  after  the  storms  and  struggles  of  an  adventurous  and 
eventfid  li^  Mr.  Harriott  at  length  enjoyed  the  sads&ction 
of  having  brought  his  vessel  into  port ;  and  for  many  years 
after,  we  find  him  safely  moored  there^  as  resident  magistrate 
ef  the  Thames  Police  Office  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping. 

The  even  tenour  of  his  days,  after  the  storms  and  strug- 
gles experienced  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe> 
affi>rded  ample  time  for  occupations  of  various  kinds. 
Amongst  others,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  his  own  life ; 
and  in  1807-8  actually  found  means  to  carry  this  last  project 
into  execution,  by  the  publication  of  two  volumes,  l^mo. 
entitled  *^  Struggles  through  Life,  &c."  This  was  inscribed 
to  ^  my  affectionate  children,  and  grand-children.'*    ^  To 
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foUf  my  flineerdy  Moved  childxen,"  lie  mmaoBkaf  ^<  I 
diese-memoirs,  as  to  those  whom  I  love  and  esteem  more  than 
I  do  any  other  on  earth.  This  you  veil  know,  and  aU  who 
are^  or  wish  to  be  thteght,  affectionate  parents,  will  readOy 
give  me  credit  for  my  sincerity. 

.  f'  One  of  my  strongest  inducements  for  undertaking  a  work, 
to  which  I  feel  myself  however  but  too  incompetent,  is  to  meet 
your  wishes,  by  recording  what  would  otherwise  most.probably 
be  soon  forgotten*  I  feel  assured  likewise,  that  none  will  set 
a  greater  value  upon  it ;  and  most  devoutly  do  I  pray  uBto 
Almighty  God,  that  the  memoirs  of  my  Struggles  through  Life 
may  prove  instructive  in  guarding  you  against  the  errors 
and  follies  which  they  record;  and  teach  you,  that  you  ought 
never  to  despair,  but  place  a  firm  reliance  on  the  Providence 
of  Ood,  and  his  blessing  on  your  own  exertions.'* 

In  1808  we  find  him  asserting,  <^  that  though  somewhat 
shattered  and  unfit  for  sailing  fer  under  a  roving  commission, 
his  timbers  are  yet  sound,  and  still  capable  of  harbour  duty." 
About  that  same  period,  he  exhibited  the  superiority  of  *^  an 
horizontal  or  capstan*bar  moticm,*'  for  working  ships'  pumps  at 
sea;  while  he  invented  two  fire-escapes,  for  saving  life  and 
property  on  land.  Five  of  his  children  were  grown  up  at  that 
period,  and  his  own  wants  appeared  at  once  bounded  and  sup- 
plied by  a  moderate  competency. 

It  was  thus  that  old  age  seemed  to  pass  >gaily,  and  even  use- 
fully away,  until  a  cloud  rising  all  on  a  sudden  above  the 
horizon  burst  at  length  on  his  devoted  head.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  particulars.  Some  of  the  persons  under 
him  are  said  to  have  made  certain  disclosures,  which,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  in  the  end  bereaved  him  of  the  counte- 
nance of  his  former  patrons.  Notwithstanding  this  he 
remained  in  the  house  attached  to  his  o£Sce,  where  he  was 
doomed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  a  variety  of  diseases,  which 
for  a  time  nearly  deprived  him  of  his  senses.  Thus  ter- 
minated a  iife^  replete  with  adventures,  speculations,  and  for- 
tunate as  well  as  adverse  incidents,  on  the  ISth  of  January 
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18179  i^'the  advanced  age  of  72,  after  a  very  long,  painfa^ 
and  protracted  illness. 

List  of  the  Works 
Of  the  late  John  Harriott^  Esq* 

1.  Tables  for  the  Preservation  and  Improvement  of  Landed 
Estates,  and  for  the  Increase  of  the  Growth  of  Timb^  on 
them. 

2.  Struggles  through  Life,  3  vols.  12mo.  1st  edit  1808 
3d  ditto  1816. 
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The  Rev.  WILLIAM  BELOE,  B.D.  F.S.L. 

BKTOR  OF  ALLHALLOWSy  LONDON-WALL  ;  PREBENDARY  OF  PANCRASy 

IN  ST.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 

IWiih  an  Analysis  ofhisprincipdl  WarksJ] 

X  HE  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
celebrity.  Indeed,  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  literature, 
and  his  multifarious  labours  were  not  entirely  thrown  away 
on  a  barren  and  unproductive  soil.  A  period  of  near  forty 
years,  during  which  he  was  almost  constantly  before  the  pub- 
lic; and  in  the  course  of  which  he  edited,  translated,  or  com- 
posed more  than  forty  volumes,  afforded  great  facilities,  in 
respect  to  styles  composition,  and  information.  Some  fortu- 
nate occurrences  too,  were  seized  upon  with  equal  avidity  and 
success;  while  the  late  war  with  France  supplied  ample  mate- 
rials for  his  pen,  and  finally,  produced  both  notice  and 
preferment. 

William  Beloe  was  bom  in  1756,  at  Norwich,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  His  father  was  an  eminent  tradesman  in  that 
ancient  city,  where^  after  struggling  with  a  variety  of  difficulties^ 
he  at  length  carried  on,  for  many  years,  a  very  extensive  and 
lucrative  traffic.  For  such  an  ancestor,  none  of  his  descendants 
have  occasion  to  blush ;  on  the  contrary,  one  anecdote  con- 
cerning him  reflects  lustre  on  his  character,  and  cannot,  even 
at  this  distant  period,  but  afford  gratification  to  his  offspring. 
Unassisted  either  by  fortune  or  education,  he  entered  life  in  a 
very  humble  station,  and  consequently,  under  many  disad- 
vantages.  His  first  efforts  proved  unavailing,  unsuccessful^ 
and  ruinous.  Notwithstanding  his  acknowledged  industiy, 
so  unfoitunate  did  he  prove^  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  he 
.was  compelled  to  divide  his  effects  among  his  creditors !  Un- 
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daimted  by  eventi,  over  which  h«  had  no  poisiUe  control^ 
and  respecting  idiich  he  was  allowed  to  be  blameless,  the  elder 
Mr.  Bdoe  commenced  business  a  second  time ;  and  by  perse- 
vering assiduity,  and  unwearied  attention,  was  at  length  enabled 
to  perform  one  of  the  nobtest  acts  of  which  human  nature 
js  capable.  He  now  convoked  his  creditors,  and  gratuitously 
paid  the  balance  due  to  each,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  alL* 

Perfectly  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
good  education,  the  father  determined  from  the  first  to  bestow 
one  on  his  son.  William  accordingly  oommenoed  his  career 
at  a  littie  school  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  was  removed  to 
another,  the  superintendant  of  which  undertook  to  teach  him 
the  classics.  From  the  latter,  he  took  his  first  flight  to  a  remote 
province;  for  his  parents,  either  actuated  by  a  laudable  eco- 
nomy, or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  by  the  reputation  of  a 
most  respectable  master,  determined  to  acquire  for  their  son 
all  the  benefits  that  could  possibly  be  derived  from  his  tuition. 

The  lad  was  accordingly  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev* 
Matthew  Raine,  then  resident  at  Hartforth,  near  Richmond, 
in  the  county  of  York.  This  worthy  gendeman  appears  to 
have  educated  the  children  of  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  with 
no  conmion  degree  of  success:  indeed,  it  is  sufficient  but  to 
mention  the  names  of  his  sons,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  this 
&ct.  Of  theses  the  late  Dr.  Raine,  after  acquiring  a  hij^ 
reputation  both  for  intellectual  and  acquired  knowledge  died 
some  years  since  master  of  the  Charter-house ;  while  Jonathan, 
a  younger  brother,  has  been  long  since  called  to  the  bar,  and 
sat  m  more  than  one  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Newport 
in  Cornwall. 

But  it  will  assuredly  prove  most  satisfiictory  to  permit  the 
pupil  himself  to  describe  this  period  of  his  own  life;  and  he 
has  happily  left  us  in  possession  of  materials  sufficient  for  that 
purpose. 

<<  One  of  the  earliest  things  I  recollect  of  myself  is,  that 
I  had  a  certain  pruriency  of  parts,  which  induced  my  firiends 

*  Sec  Gciitlcna&'*  Mag.  toL  bd.  p.  409.  Mr.  Beloe,  sen.  died  at  Norwich  io  1791. 
Hit  w\St,  ft  woman  of  the  warmest  piety,  the  mott  acdn  benevoleDoey  add  tba  most 
mild  and  aniablc  mauieni  samvid  Mm  nanj  yean. 
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to  iiipjMMe^  diat  there  was  sometfaing  in  ma^  beyoiid  the  larel 
dbofs  of  my  age.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  harvest  dfid  not 
oorrespoiid  with  the  promiaeof  the  tpring;  orrather,  perhapi^ 
that  the  partiaEty  of  parents  and  relatives  was  in  the  first 
instance  4elasivie.  This,  howevefi  was  not  their  faulty  for  ihey 
certainly  bestowed  cm  me  the  best  education  which  their 
means  and  opportonitiea  afforded. 

**  Of  the  first  sdiools  to  which  I  was  put,  I  remember  very 
little;  I  fear  that  I  did  not  learn  very  much :   at  length  I  was 
told  that  I  was  to  go  to  a  Latin  school.    I  retain  the  stroi^ 
impression,  that  this  intelligence  electrified  my  whole  frame. 
A  train  was  laid  to  my  ambition,  and  I  had  already  conceived 
ToymiV  at  the  very  summit  of  literary  honour  and  distinction* 
But  I  was  bitterly  disappointed ;  my  instructor  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter;  he  b^;an  at  the  wrong  end,  and  I  was  plunged 
into  die  midst  of  a  crabbed  Latin  author,  without  even  Jaiow- 
ing  my  accidence.    For  a  time,  however,  I  kept  blundering 
on ;  conscious  to  myself  that  I  was  making  no  progress,  and 
having  credit  with  my  master  for  a  large  portion  of  dulness. 
How  long  this  misuse  of  valuable  hours  might  have  continue^ 
I  cannot  say ;  not  improbably  till  I  had  arrived  at  the  dignity 
of  pounding  a  mortar,  spreading  plasters,  and  compounding 
medicines.     Accident  at  length  removed  me  to  a  wider,  a 
^rer,  and  a  more  promising  fi«ld«    I  must^  however,  do 
myself  the  justice  cf  declaring,  that  on  since  looking  around  me^ 
in  a  circle  not  extremely  limited,  I  have  never  been  enaUed 
to  recognize  any  of  the  individuals,  in  whose  society  I  dog's^ 
eared  the  Colloquies  of  Corderius,  and  bewildered  myself  in 
the  fiibles  of  Phaedrus." 

His  fiUher,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  now  interposed, 
and  happily  for  the  son,  placed  him  under  better  auspices. 

<<  An  opportunity  presented  itsd^"  ocmtinues  he^  ^<  of 
removing  me  to  a  remote  province^  where  good  education, 
good  air,  and  kind  treatment,  came  recommended  under  the 
sanction  of  a  desirable  economy.  My  hopes  expanded,  and 
my  ardour  increased.  I  loved  my  parents,  dei^rly  loved  them ; 
but  I  had  a  certain  portion  of  ambition,  which  stimulated  me 
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loitbe  iMonpt  of  rkbg  above  the  aitaatioii  in  wliidi  cirtttni^ 
jrtioioe^  had  pUoed  nae;  and  I  had  disoernmeBt  enough  to  see 
that  thb  ooold  not  be  done  by  remaining  where  I  was. 

^  I  ]eft  home,  therefore^  with  numy  golden  and  flatterfaig 
dreamfl^  and  I  arrived  at  the  plaoe  of  my  dcstinatiiMi,  when  the 
Mi4sununer  vacation  was.  about  half  expended.  I  had  an 
imposing  sprightliness  of  manner,  and  a  conciliating  good 
hiunom*.  The  first  obtained  me  a  credit  which  I  did  not 
deserve ;  &e  latter  procured  the  kindness  which,  as  a  stranger, 
I  wantedi  On  being  questioned  as.  to  what  I  had  read,  it 
appeared  that  I  was  -seemingly  £uniiiar  with  varibas  bodis, 
which  intimate  a  considerable  advanconent  in  knowledge. 
The  master  predicted  that  I  should  be  a  feather  in  his  cap ; 
my  dame  was  certain  that  I.  should  cut  a  figure. 

'*  Black  Monday  at  length  arrived  —  the  boys  assembled.. 
JProm  what  they  had  heard,  some  were  jealous  of  me^  others 
viewed  me  askance,  and  all  kept  at  a  distance.  I  at  length 
stood  forth.  Alas  I  it  was  found  that  I  knew  nothing.  My 
master .  was  at  first  angiy,  and  thought  me  wiUully  perverse. 
He  left  me  for  a  while;  then  came  to  me  again  —  soothed 
and  cheered  me.  I  knew  nothing.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Instead  of  being  placed  in  one  of  the  higher  classes,  the  master 
most  judiciously  determined,  that  I  should  begin  again,  fixxn 
the  very  first  rudiments.  This  was  hitting  the  right  nail  on 
the  head.  Every  thing  went  on  smoothly.  At  first.  1  pro- 
ceeded slowly — perhaps  with  a  little  sullenness ;  but  I ,  soon 
found  that  I  was  pn^essively  getting  that  which  I  had  not  -^ 
knowledge." 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  period  of  our  author's 
hfe;.  and  he  records  his  fillings  and  his  enjoyments,  with  a 
certain  d^;ree  of  enthusiasm. 

/"  I  look  back  to  these  enchanting  sc^es  with  no  ordinary 
satisfiu^tion*  A  momentary  bliss  is  imparted  by  the  recollec- 
tion. Ah !  why  should  they  return  no  more.  Then  k  was, 
that  the  heart,  untainted  by  vice,  and  uncorrjipted  by  the 
world,  es^panded  itself  to  the  impression  of  Nature's  beauties.; 
.when  the  n;iind»  fitU  of  hope  and  ardour,  thirstiog  for.improve-f 
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HMnV  which  WBS'evesyday-obteiiled,  ikidulg^  iif  lovely  golden 
-dreams  of  frney,  with  all  the  accompaniments  of  sylph  and 
fiury  creation. 

**  I  very  soon  imbibed  a  love  for  reading,  which  almost 
instantaneously  became  a  passion.  I  was  voracious.  The 
difficulty  of  satisfying  my  appetite  in  an'  obscure  village,  of  a 
distant  province  remote  from  any  market-town,  seemed  but  to 
increase,  it.  The  first  b^innings  of  a  literary  life  do  not 
always  constitute  the  least  interesting  part  of  it.  Memory 
ddights  to  trace  a  few  incidents  at  this  period,  the  narration 
of  mdiich  will  at  least  amuse  myself. 

*^  I'  hoarded  my  scanty  allowance^  to  subscribe  to  a  circu- 
lating library,  which  I' heard  was  to  be  found  at  some  four 
miles  distance.  It  was  occasionally  exp^ent  to  send  hither, 
to  supply  the  domestic  exigencies  of  the  family.  I  ofiered 
myself  as  a  volunteer  -for  all  messages,  errands,  and  parcels ; 
and  I  returned  laden  with  the  produce  of  this  contaminated 
and  contaminating  receptacle  of  trash. 

^  I  hdd,  however,  a  friend,  whose  kindness  and  judgment 
preserved  me  from  any  mighty  mischief.  My  master  had  a 
daughter.  It  is  not  impossible  that  she  may  yet  live ;  nor  is 
it  Htterly  improbable  that  she  may  peruse  this  narrative.  Be 
it  so.  I  do  not  less  willingly  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude.  This 
young  lady  distinguished  me  above  my  fellows;  cheered  me; 
encouraged  my  desire  for  books ;  directed  me  in  the  choice  of 
them;  nor  did  J  venture  to  read  any  without  the  sanction  of 
her  awfiil  fiat.'* 

The  first  work-  that  most  strongly  excited  young  Beloe's 
curiosity,  and  interested  his  sensibility,  was  ^^  the  Foundling.'* 
He  hated  <*  Blifil"  with  no  common  degree  of  dislike ;  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  "  Partridge;"  he  loved  "  Sophia** 
with  rapturous  extravagance;  and  he  complacently  accom- 
panied **  dear  wicked  Tom**  to  the  nuptial  altar.  Pope's 
translation  of  the  Iliad  also  appears,  about  the  same  time,  to  have 
attracted  no  small  portion  of  his  attention  and  applause.  A 
worthy  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  pleased  with  the 
ardour  of  the  boy*s  enthusiasm,  supplied  this  and  many  other 
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producd(»iB  of  a  sunilar  naturet  He  was  a  man  of  taflte  and 
talents ;  and  his  poUection,  to  which  reooune  was  now  fir^ 
quently  had^  proved  not  a  little  acceptable. 

At  this  period  our  yoathfbl  2\fro  attempted  venification, 
.bat  without  efiect ;  for  although  his  fiincy  was  excursiTe^  and 
his  head  fiill  of  poetical  imagery^  yet  he  found  himself  utterly 
incifMible  of  poetical  composition.  The  Muses,  however,  whom 
he  now  wooed  in  vain,  afterwards  came  unsolicited ;  and  in 
one  short  day,  he  translated  an  heroic  epistle  from  Ovid, 
which  was  at  length  printed,  and  approved  of  by  his  fiiends. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  elder  Mr.  Beloe  had 
conceived  an  idea  of  giving  a  good  education  to  his  son.  But 
it  is  probable,  that  his  ambition  extended  no  further  at  first 
than  to  enable  him  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  compounding 
drugs  and  feeling  pulses,  either  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  or  some 
of  the  adjacent  villages.  Mr.  Raine^  with  whom  the  boy 
appears  to  have  been  a  fiivourite^  at  the  end  of  a  few  years 
intimated,  however,  to  his  fond  parents,  that  he  had  percdved 
certain  indications  of  talents  and  good  qualities  that  pointed 
to  higher  objects.  Disdaining  all  paltry  and  selfish  consider^ 
ations,  this  worthy  divine  and  honest  teacher  accordingly 
recommended,  that  William  should  be  removed,  first  to  a 
great  school,  and  finally  to  the  University.  A  kind  fether 
easily  became  a  convert  to  such  pleasing  and  flattering  pro- 
positions ;  measures  were  accordingly  adopted  for  this  purpose. 
Such  a  sudden  change  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first 
very  gratifying  to  the  object  of  it  He  perceived  with  reluctr 
ance  that  his  new  elysium  was  not  doomed  to  last;  he  was 
now  to  bid  adieu  to  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams,  through 
and  near  which  he  had  so  often  wandered  with  romantic  and 
unwearied  step ;  without  any  companion  but  his  own  desultory 
thoughts  and  unsubstantial  visions.  At  a  latter  period  of  his 
life^  his  memory  retraced  the  days  of  his  early  youth,  and  he 
was  still  ready  to  exclaimi  <*  Accept^  beloved  village^  my 
tribute  of  unaflfected  gratitiide;  1  left  your  plains  with  anguish 
*— I  remember  them  with  ecstacyT' 

The  boy  now  returned  lo  the  abode  of  his  parents  at  Norr 
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wioli,  where  be  was  not  euflfered  to  remain  long  idle.  The 
little  tiHflge  of  Stanmore,  in  Middlesex,  was  at  this  period 
honoured  with  the  residoice  of  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  who^  after 
having  stood  Ugh  in  the  ranks  of  Bteratnre  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  is  at  this  moment  pre-eminently  conspicuous  si 
the  most  accomplished  scholar  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
Thither  young  Beloe  was  immediately  sent. 

**  I  was  now  placed,''  observes  he,  <<  under  the  care  of  a 
great  dragon  of  literature.  My  sensations  on  my  first  arrival 
at  a  sc^e  so  novel  and  so  strange  cannot  easily  be  expressed* 
I  was  IcHig  and  seriously  unhappy.  I  had  much  to  learn,  to 
arrive  at  the  levdi  of  those  who  were  nowmy  associates ;  and 
so  much  to  unlearn,  to  Avoid  derision  and  ccmteropt,  that  my 
situation  was  for  a  time  truly  pitiable.  I  was  humble,  retired, 
and  as  they  thought  vulgar;  while  to  me,  they  all  appeared 
hisolent,  rud^  and  intolerable.  I  had  not  been  taught,  o^ 
taught  imperfectly,  to  make  Latin  verses.  This  was  my  first 
labour,  and  arduous  it  Was.  I  conquered  however  the  di& 
ficulty  by  perseverance ;  and  became  progressively  reconciled 
to  my  situation.  I  cannot  say  mbre^  for  perhaps  the  period 
of  my  life  which  I  look  back  upon  with  the  smallest  degree 
of  satisfaction,  is  the  time'consumed  in  this  seminary.  Per« 
h^ps  I  should  qualify  the  term  consumed.  I  became  a  good 
scholar  in  the  ordinary  aocq>tation  of  the  word,  but  I  by 
no  means  passed  my  time  to  my  satisfaction,  and  lost,  as  I 
then  thought,  and  still  believe^  no  unimportant  portion  of 
time  in  learning  to  unravel  the  complicated  perplexities  of 
Greek  metres  which  after  all  I  very  imperfectly  understood^ 
I  could,  however,  at  the  time  of  my  departure,  compose  in 
Latin  with  tolerable  ease ;  read  any  Latin  author  without  di& 
ficulty ;  and  Greek  with  no  great  d^ree  of  labour.  At  this 
place  and  time,  when  probably  the  foundation  of  my  literary ' 
character  was  laid,  I  have  not  half  so  much  to  remember,  at 
all  deserving  oHnmenioration,  as  I  have  of  the  hours  spent  at- 
my  remote  but  beloved  village." 

It  was  about  this  period  that  our  author  began  to  study 
the  French  language.    He  received  hb  first  lessons  it  sa^ms- 
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f^  from.,  a  raw^bou^  Scotchman,  vho6e  dialect  was  aa  mticb 
like  the  Parisiaii,  as.  the  barbarous  vocabulafy  of  OoaaksUca 
resembles  the  polished  laQgaage  of  Moscow."  ;  .  . 
.  In  consequence  of  some  very  reprehensible  act  of  indelicacy 
committed  in  the  apartment  of  one  of  the  uj^r  boysi  but  of 
which  Mr«  Beloe,  who  had  been  accused,  declared  himself  on 
his  honour  to  be  entirely  <<  innocent,"  he  left  this  seminaiy^ 
The  truth  we  believe  is,  that  he  had  unludcily  made  biinself 
exqeedingfy  obnoxious  to  his  companions ;  and  we  have  latdy 
learned,  that  a  dq>utation  from  the  first  form». —  a  circum- 
stance very  unusual  indeed,  —  earned  ixpaviides  qfittpea^'^ 
ment  to  the  head-master.  This  gentleman,  whom  he  denofBiT. 
nates  his  "  Orbilius,"  apprehensive  of  a  persecution,  kindly, 
fidvised  the  &ther  by 'letter  to  xevoxxHi^  him.  He  was  accords 
ingly  recalled)  and  once  more.spent  some  time  beqeath  the. 
paternal  vooS  at  Norwich.  A&  nothing  was  prpv^  .on  one. 
sid^  or  admitted  on  the  other,  and  as  after  the  lapse  of  99Any; 
l(sig  years,  Mr.  Beloe  persevered  in  his  original  as8efftiQ%  no 
possible  blame  is  here  meant  to  be  insinuated. .     . 

It  was  soon  after  this  impoi^ant  epoch  that  he  first  becaine 
acquainted  with  Person*    They  met  atthe  house  of  a  worthy 
G^gy man,  who  appears  to  have  encouraged  both  \x^  their  respec-* 
tive  pursuits,  and  to  have  treated  .them  with  no  ccaxKnon  degree 
of:  kindness.     The  latter  was  but  a  mere  boy  at  that  period;, 
yet  high  hopes  were  already  entertained  of  him.      He  dis^c 
covered  on  this  occasion,  however,  the  greatest   talents  for. 
silence \  for  he  was  invincibly  mute  and  reserved,  and  would- 
not  enter  into  any  colloquial  communication  whatsoever*     Nol>- , 
withstanding  this,  he  made  a  great  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Beloe^  who  was  older  than  him,  and  had  sagacity  enough  to 
discover  ^^  that  he  was  no  vulgar  boy."    He  found  his  sup- 
positions confirmed  and  strengthened  on  visiting  his  native 
^WUage.    There  he  introduced  himself  to  his  first  teacher,  who . 
acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  schoolmaster  and  exciseroyi,-> 
in  addition  to  which  he  kept  a  shop.      The  old  gentleipan 
was  fiattared  with  the.  curiosity  of  the  strangeiyand  indulged 
it  in  a  very  laconic  but  comprdhensive  observation*    /^  There," 
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'ttiB  h^  His  where  Dick  used  to  sit,  and  this  U  his  slate;  but 
be  soon  got  bejond  me  t*'  The  oliject  of  this  praise  afters- 
wards  assented  to  the  veradtj  of  his  instructor's  information. 
'  Mr.  Beloe  was  now  seit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
and  natricalated  at  Ben'et  College.  It  appears  that  about 
this  period,  (1766,)  an  allowance  of  four-score  pounds  a-year 
was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  a  commoner,  and 
S002.  for  a  gentleman-commoner  of  BaHol.  Those  cS  one 
individual,  a  contemporary  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  did 
not  exceed  itM. 

One  of  the  first  employments  of  this  <<  freshman,^  after 
being  entered,  appears  to  have  been  a  poetical  act  of  reven'ge, 
for  the  supposed  neglect  of  two  young  men  of  his  own  college^ 
of  higher  prospects  and  pretensions  than  himself.  According* 
ty,  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  he  inscribed  an  epignm  in  one 
of  the  C!hapel  prayer-books,  so  apposite,  that  it  could  be 
applied  to  nobody  else,  and  so  severe^  as  unavoidably  to  pro- 
voke their  indignation  and  resentmoit.  This  created  a  party 
against  him  here  also,  which  produced  indeed  a  temporary 
mischief,  but  was  accompanied  by  permanent  advantage. 
Being  left  in  a  great  measure  to  himsdf^  he  thus  avoided 
many  provocations  to  expense  and  dissipation,  —  many  scenes 
of  youthful  thoughtlessness  and  folly, — so  that  being  compdled 
to  fly  to  his  books  for  cmnfort  and  consolation,  his  mind  was 
iBoothed,  enlightened,  and  improved. 

As  there  was  a  great  number  of  distinguished  sdiolars  at 
this  period  in  the  University,  Mr.  Beloe  did  not  rank  so  high 
as  he  might  have  otherwise  done :  it  appears,  however,  that  he 
obtained  a  prize  for  Latin  poetry  while  an  under-graduate ; 
and  that  he  applied  himself  with  no  common  degree  of  attaft» 
tion  to  his  studies  in  general.  He  also  seems  to  have  attained 
a  competent  knowledge  of  mathematics  at  an  early  age^  by 
means  of  a  ^  Throwster,*'  in  his  native  city ;  an  acute^  intel]»> 
gent,  and  able  man,  who  soon  made  him  as  well  acquainted 
with  Euclid,  and  simple  Equations,  as  it  was  necessary  to  be^ 
and  he  was  doubtless  greatly  indebted  to  his  lessons^  as  they 
at  least  omoothed  the  nigged  ascents  of  science. 
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Sochi  after  this,  Mr*  Pitt  appearei  at  Cambridge.  He  had 
even  at  that  early  period,  we  are  told,  a  certain  auflberity  of 
lM|tect,  and  fttiflSiesfi  of  manner,  by  no  means  calculated  to 
conciliate  a  stranger;  bat  his  private  life  was  exem|rfary;  he 
was  at  once  remarkable  for  the  plainness  of  his  dress,  and  the 
jnqgukrity  of  his  habits ;  he  lived  also  at  an  inconsiderable 
expense,  which  doubtless  produced  the  disdainful  sneers  of  infe- 
rior men,  who  deemed  the  honourable  and  necessary  econon^ 
of  the  son  of  Earl  Chatham  disgraceful  to  the  peerage  1 

Of  Dr.  Glynn,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  accustomed 
lo  qpeak  in  a  hi^  degree  oS.  commendation,  and  also  of  Dr. 
Fkettyraan,  now  Bishop  of  lincoln ;  but  Dr.  Watson,  who 
then  presided  as  RegjiM  Prqfesaor  in  the  Divinity  schools,  does 
not  ^>pe8r  to  have  been  a  great  &vourite. 

At  length  Mr.  Beloe  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1779,  at 
which  period  he  wqs  the  sador  member  of  his  college.  Soon 
after  this,  he  left  his  Alma  Maiety  and  returned  to  Norwidi, 
where  he  spent  some  time  with  his  family,  which  had  encreased 
&  number,  opulence^  and  respectability.  Luckily  for  him, 
J)r«  Parr,  under  whom  he  had  acquired  a  dassical  taste^ 
resided  there  at  this  moment  He  had  left  Stanmore,  whidier 
he  had  retired  on  fiEuling  in  his  designs  on  the  mastership  of 
Harrow,  and  was  just  dected  head-master  of  the  Free  Scho(J 
of  that  city.  It  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  Mr.  Bdoe,  and  indeed 
to  both  parties,  that  his  quondam  instructor  soon  lAer  his 
arrival  invited  him  to  become  his  assistant,  and  he  accordingly 
acted  for  some  considerable  time  in  that  capacity,  for  in  this 
situation  he  continued  during  the  space  of  three  whole  years. 

Mr.  Beloe  was  now  induced  to  think  of  an  early  settlement 
Jn  life.  The  object  of  his  choice  was  Miss  Rix*,  a  respectable 
young  lady,  from  the  capital:  their  attachment  was  mutual; 
no  sordid  interests  entered  into  the  calculation ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe^  that  this  union  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  both. 

*  Mn.  Beloe  wms  the  cUughter  of  the  Ute  W.  Rlx,  £aq.,  who,  for  many  yean^ 
ci^oyed  <Im  mpeccible  end  profitable  office  of  Town-Cterk  of  the  city  of  London.  This 
^h  by  whoa  he  9^ggmn  ta  him  been  gicidj  beloved,  tocvives^er  hoibead* 
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g»Tft  a  new  sdmidiia  to  tlie  indiutry  of  the  husbaad;  and  t# 
the  diurch  alone  he  had  been  tanght  to  look  up  fiir  a  penm^ 
nent  provision.  He  wa£  already  in  deacon^s,  and  having  soon 
after  obtained  priest's,  orders,  he  beoame  curate  of  Earlham ; 
and  it  is  not  a  litde  creditable  to  him,  that  when  a  vacanqp 
occurred,  he  was  i^pointed  to  that  living.  This  little  vicarage 
was  his  sole  preferment ;  and  the  emoluments  were  not  siA- 
cientfer  his  Micreaiing  wants  on  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
there  was  no  possible  hope  of  advancement  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  provincial  residence.  He  doubtless  thought  vHth  Gray;  and 
was  not  a  little  consoled,  peihapsi  by  the  repetition  of  his 
Verses: 

«  Foil  numy  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 
The  dark  unfiithom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseeu. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  ia  the  desert  air  T 

Mr.Bdoe^  to  avoid  this  disastrous  presage^  left  Norfidk 
and  repairfd  to  London^  which  he  already  viewed  as  the  mart 
of  genius^  the  patroneft  of  talents,  and  the  habitual  resort  of  the 
worth]b  the  learned,  and  the  great  He  doubtless  hoped,  ^  has 
alrea^jr  bqsv  hinted,  for  a  permanent  livelibood,  and  fiitura 
advancement  in  the  clerical  profession;  but  he  had  also 
great  confidence  in  his  own  industry,  and  that  fedlity  which 
he  had  learned  both  ftom  habit  and  application,  to  wield  hi^ 
pen  on  most  subjects.  Accordingly,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  the  capital,  he  began  to  write  for  the  bookseller% 
vrith  whom  he  appears,  during  many  years,  to  have  been  more 
frequently  and  deeply  connected  than  almost  any  other  man  of 
his  tim^  the  late  Dr.  William  Thomson  *  of  Kensington  ex- 
cepted. He  now  regularly  frequented  the  shop  of  **  honest 
Tom  Payne''  at  the  Mews-Gate^  and  of  Mr.Peter  Ebnslq^ in 
the  Strand.  .  In  the  course  of  his  visits  at  diese  two  plaoeS| 
he  fell  in  vrith  the  late  Mr.  Cracherode^  Mr.  George  Stevens, 

*  Sm  An.  Obituryy  tol.  li.  p.  7^< 
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McMrs.  Malone,  Windham,  Lord  Stormont^  Sir  John  Haw** 
kins,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  T.  GrenviUe,  Dean  aftcrvardfi  Bishop 
Dampier,  Mr.Townley,  Colonel  Stanley,  &g«  &c.    He  aiso 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Porson,  and  appears  t0 
have  ccmtinaed  in  unrestrained  intercourse  with  him  until  the 
death  of  that  singular  and  celebrated  man. 
'    In  due  time^  young  Mr.  Bdoe  obtained  admission  to  the 
Bine  Stocking  Club,  the  principal  personages  belonging  to 
K^uch,  at  that  period,  were  MrSb  Carter  and  Mrs.  Moiltagne^ 
Sir  Charles  Blagden,  the  Miss  Baiilies,  Lady  Louisa  Ma«> 
donald,  the  Miss  Berrys,  Lady  Herries,  Mrs.  John  Hunter, 
Mr.  now  Sir  Everard  Home^  Aleppo  Russel,  &c. ,  Hare,  too;  he 
got  acquainted  with  Horace  Walpole,  son  of  the  minister  of  that 
name^  and  who,  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Orford.     If  we  mistake  not  greatly  indeed,  Mr. 
Beloe  was  courted  and  flattered  by  this  singular  man,  to  whom 
he  was  first  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Keates,  and  became  a 
firequent  visitor  both  in  Berkeley-Square  and  at  Strawberry 
HilL     But  our  author  was  accustomed  to  complain,  that  His 
Lordship's  dinners  were  **  scanty,"  and  his  <<  pudding  neither 
over  large  nor  over  solid."  •     We  have  also  been  told  by  him, 
that  he  washed  his  breakfast  service  of  very  beautiful  Dresden 
china,  which  none  of  his  servants  were  ever  permitted  to  touch, 
with  his  own  hand !     The  chalk  stones,  which  had  become 
protuberant,  at  length   rendered  it  difficult  for  Mr.  W.  to 
vrrite ;  and  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  his  pen  between  his 
first  and  second  finger.     He  was,  of  course,  a  martyr  to  the 
gout ;  but  appears  to  have  obtained  immediate  relief,  on  plung- 
ing his  feet,  as  was  customary  with  him,  into  cold  water. - 

Previously  to  the  war  with  France,  -  Mr.  Beloe^  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  biUiogrcephical  connections,  appears  to  have  fro- 
qu^ited  a  house,  where  he  occasionally- saw,  and  became 
aoquamted  with,  Mr.  Henley,  the  Drs.  Price  and  Aiken,  Mra^ 
B*rt>auld,  Dr.  Gr^ory,  and  Mrs.  WoolstoncrofL 

*  See  the  Srxigaariin,  vol.  i.  p.a7S. 
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i.  RMterior  to  the  event  alluded  to  above^  our  Autbor' em^ 
braced  different  yiews,  and  courted  the  society  of  persons  of  a 
diflferent  descnption,  both  in  point  of  influence  and  pc^dcal 

opinion. 

At  the  house  of  Mrs.  Yates,  in  Staflbrd  Row,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  soon  after  his  arrival  in  town,  he  became  ac- 
^ainted  with  many  other  distinguished  characters  of  that 
period;  for  there  he  met  Arthur  Murphy,  Home  the  audior 
of  Douglas,  Cumberland,  Hooke  the  translator  of  Ariosto, 
Mr.  Adams  of  the  Adelphi,  old  Machlin,  Mrs.  Brooks,  Mrs. 
Lennos,  &c.  &c  It  is  rather  a  melancholy  reflection,  that 
not  only  the  hostess,  but  all  her  guests,  have  long  since  paid 
the  last  awful  debt  of  nature  I 

.  At  a  maturer  period  of  life,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  on  account 
of  the  zeal  displayed  by  him  in  his  political  principles  and' 
labours,  he  became  known  to  Archbishop  Moore,  the  Bishops 
Porteus,  Dampier,  Tomline,  and  Burgess.  With  the  former 
of  these,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite;  nay^ 
His. Grace  proclaimed  himself  his  friend,  and  testified  his 
regard  by  something  still  better  than  words.  He  wasalso^  cm 
certain  occasions,  the  "almoner''  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
I^ndpn,  who  appears  to  have  been  so  timid  and  irresolute^' 
as  to  be  actually  afiected  by  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers, 
or  an  anonymous  letter,  either  of  which  would  suddenly  alter 
his  most  determined  intentions. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that  occurred  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Beloe 
commenced  lus  career  in  the  city  under  far  different  auspices, 
with  entirely  different  views,  and  in  a  very  different  class  of 
society  —  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Alderman  Townshend  of 
Bruce  Castle,  and  of  the  Aldermen  Sawbridge  and  Oliver.  He 
was  then  accustomed  to  spend  many  very  agreeable  hours  wkh 
the  Doctors  P^rice,  Priestley,  and  Klppis ;  with  Mr.  John  Horiie 
Tooke^  Major  Cartwright,  Dr.-Disney,  and  Mrs.  Catharine 
Macauley ;  in  short,  he  was  accustomed  to  state,  that  it  was 
his  fate,  in  consequence  of  family  engagements,  to  be  thrown, 
during  the  heat  of  the  American  war,  amidst  "  a  crowd  of 
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pitriots.''  '^  Young  and  inexperienced,"  adds  be,  *'  daasded 
with  the  name  of  liberty,  confoonded  by  snbdeties  of  arga*- 
ment,  which,  if  I  could  not  aoourately  analyse  I  was  stOl 
unable  to  confute;  and  lasdy,  with  the  pro6i>ect  placed  before 
me^  of  ease  and  independence^  can  it  excite  surprise^  that  I 
should  get  entangled  in  a  net,  of  which  the  meshes  were  at  the 
same  time  so  fine  as  to  elude  detection,  and  too  strong  to 
allow  of  escape?' 

It  soon  became  obvious,  however,  that  **ease  and  inde* 
pendence''  were  not  to  be  obtained  by  the  countenance  of 
men,  who  possessed  no  influence  in  the  states  and  were  gene- 
rally in  open  hostility  to  His  Migesty 's  ministers.  The  revolu* 
tion  that  took  place  in  1789,  in  a  neighbouring  kingdom^ 
of  course  alarmed  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  the 
bishops,  the  grandees,  and  the  great  landholders.  The  press 
was  at  that  critical  moment,  and  had  long  been,  chiefly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dissenters,  who  either  afiected  or  possessed 
great  liberality  in  respect  to  eveiy  thing  ccmnected  both  with 
religion  and  politics.  It  was  deemed  necessary,  therefore^ 
either  to  cry  or  write  these  down,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
raise  up  in  their  stead  a  new  class  of  authors,  addicted  to 
</  Church  and  King  doctrines,"  as  was  the  phrase  of  that 
day. 

Mr.  Beloe  was  bold,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic.  He  had  a 
numerous  and  encreasing  &mily ;  he  was  possessed  neither  of 
hereditary  nor  of  acquired  fortune ;  and  he  had  chiefly  lived 
for  some  years  antecedent  by  the  produce  of  his  pen*  He. 
and  another  respectable  clergyman  *  accordingly  are  said  to 
have  undertaken  a  Review/ devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
parly  then  in  power.  This  is  termed  by  the  former  in  his 
last  work  his  Opus  Magnum^  and  indeed  it  produced  the 
patronage  and  countenance  of  many  great  personages,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  *^  There  was  a  time  in  England,"  observes 
he^  **  and  a  dire  time  it  was,  when  the  omtagion  of  the  French 
revdntion  had  so  infected  our  purer  atmoq>here,  that  the  di^ 

. 

*  Thn  Rev^.  Archdeecan  N»rct,  nid  to  be  ihe  original  Editor  of  the  **  British 
CHtic." 
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lo^aly  ill-dedgmng,  and  more  profligate  part  of  the  community 
d^red  to  use  the  language  of  violence,  and  of  monace,  to  over* 
awe  and  intimidate  those  whose  sentiments  they  knew  to  be 
fidyei*se  to  their  own ;  who  had  the  presumption  to  prophesy, 
that '  Church  and  State  prgodices  were  coming  to  a  speedy 
issue  in  this  country;'  who  had  the  insolence  to  use  all  their 
eflforts  to  check  and  suppress  the  circulation  of  what  the 
honest  advocates  of  truth  and  order  wrote  and  published  in 
i^indication  of  their  sentiments ;  and  even,  proceeded  so  &r  al 
to  hold  out  threats  to  the  individuals  themselves,  whom  they 
afiected,  with  equal  absurdity  and  impertinence,  to  denominate 
^'Alarmists.* 

*<  A  sevenfold  shield  was  wanted,  beneath  the  protection  of 
which  the  poisonous  and  insidious  darts  of  the  assailants 
might  be  repelled,  and  the  weapons  of  those  who  fought  tor 
the  good  old  cause  might  be  wielded  widi  boldness  and  due 
effect 

<<  Before  this,  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  pub* 
lie  were  preoccupied  by  a  faction ;  the  pure  streams  of  truth 
were  either  obstructed  in  their  progress,  or  ocmtaminated  in 
the  Very  source ;  the  representations  exhibited  of  things  a^ 
they  actually  were,  by  the  fidthfol  pendk  of  loyalty  and  true 
patriotism,  were  misrepresented,  deiaced,  defamed,  and  treat>- 
ed  with  every  mark  of  ignominy.  This  powerful  shield  was 
at  length  produced;  it  was  formed  with  no  ordinary  skill  and 
labour,  and  proved  of  no  common  strength.  From  this  aus- 
picious moment,  matters  began  to  assume  a  very  difibrent 
aspect  Religion  and  loyalty  were  enabled  to  defy,  and  to 
rise  victorious  over  infidelity  and  anarchy.  The  strong  clear 
voice  of  truth  was  heard,  and  virtue  triumphed. 

**  The  subject  is  seducing;  and  memory  lingers  with  pride 
and  fondness  on  the  eventful  period.  Public  gratitude  fol- 
lowed the  manifestation  of  public  benefit  The  individuals 
who  most  distinguished  themselves  in  the  effectual  e^teonon 
of  this  shield^  as  well  as  by  the  ardour,  and  fortitude,  and 
dexterity  with  which  they  used  the  weapons  entrusted  to 
tthem  by  their  country,  were  not  suflfered  to  go  without  their 
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reward.  But  the  most  grateful  of  all  distinctioiis  viere  ike 
praises  of  such  men  as  the  v^ierable  Archbishop  Moored 
the  protection,  and  countenance,  and  friendship  of  a  Pitt,  of 
Bishops  Barrington,  Porteus,  Tomline ;  the  courtesies  of  a 
Windham ;  and  the  friendship  of  a  Loughborough." 

The  last  of  these  great  personages  is  represented  as  wholly 
unlike  his  predecessor  Hiurlow ;  **  on  the  contrary,  his  man- 
ners,'* we  are  told,  *'  were  conciliating  and  agreeable,  and 
there  was  a  kindness  in'his  manner  of  granting  a  &vour,  which 
greatly  enhanced  its  value.  •  He  would  often  say,  when  he 
gave  away  preferment,  and  more  particularly  to  those  whose 
merit  was  their  only  recommendation  to  him,  *^  Oo  to  my 
secretary,  and  desire  him  to  prepare  the  presentation  for  my 
Jlat  immediately ;  or  I  shall  have  some  Duke  or  great  man 
make  application,  whom  I  shall  not  be  able  to  refuse." 
.  Mr.  Beloe  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  this 
nobleman  while  Chancellor,   and  to  have   been  accustomed 
occasionally  to  read  to  him.     He  praises  HBs  Lordship  for  his 
acttteness,  sagacity,  and  all  the  t)est  powers  of  intellect.     ^^  He 
was  also  a  most  polished  gentleman  ;  he  bore  his  high  honours 
without  insola[ice,  and  without  oppressing  his  inferiors  by  an 
alfected  condescension,  conciliating  all  who  approached  him  by 
his  affiibility  and  graciousness  of  manner," 

But  it  may  not  be  here  improper  to  return  to  and  trace 
the  particulars  of  that  literary  career,  which  led  to  such 
powerfiil  connections.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  Mr. 
Beloe  had  long  kept  up  an  intercoturse  with  booksellers,  by 
means  of  whom  his  productions  first  found  their  way  to  the 
press,  and  then  to  the  public.  His  earliest  connection  was  with 
a  shopkeeper  of  this  description  at  Norwidi,  whom  he  represents 
as  a  <<  facetious,  jolly,  honest  sort  of  body ;"  and  to  him  his 
first  work  was  consigned.  After  manifold  discussions,  doubts^ 
and  difficulties,  as  the  author  had  no  money,  and  the  book- 
seller no  inclination  to  incur  any  great  risk,  it  was  agreed, 
that  in  case  of  loss,  the  young  clergyman  should  pay  the  moiety 
•  of  it  by  such  instalments  as  his  means  might  permit.  ^  Who 
shall  attempt,"  observes  the  man  of  letters,  <<  to  describe  the 
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exuhitiaa  and  adlffConqolaeeiiejF  which  followed  the  dafim- 
tive  arrangement,  concerning  a  brochure  of  less  than  fifty 
pages  ?  Who  bat  he,  who  inflamed  by  die  ambition  of  audior- 
ship,  {HPacdses  for  the  first  time  of  his  life  the  mysterious  chap 
racters  of  the  Printer,  (the  deless  the  sMs^  the  tran^ir^  N^  P. 
bring  dawn^  &x^)  and  for  the  first  time  contemplates  the  har- 
binger of  that  awfiil  charta  y  cleped  a  proof  in  the  hand  of  the 

dcrar 

It  may  be  questioned,  whether  when  our  great  and  vener- 
able painter  West  rushing  fixxn  the  forests  of  his  native  Ame- 
rica, to  enjoy  the  splendid  glories  of  the  Vatican,  first  .beheld 
the  Belvidere  Apollo  with  greater  enthusiasm,  than  Mr.  B. 
experienced  when  anxiously  expecting  his  approach,  he  ran  to 
meet  the  devil  at  his  door.  -  Alas !  he  little  knew  the  sea  of 
troubles  into  which  he  was  about  rashly  to  plunge.  His  ima* 
gination  did  not  present  to  him  any  thing  to  ^  grieve  his  heart,' 
like  the  apparitions  which  disturbed  Macbeth,  in  long  succes- 
sion ;  *'  a  crabbed  publisher^  a  mean  bookseller ^  afraudtient  boot^ 
seller^  a^  sneaking  bookseUer^  or,  what  is  as  troublesome  as  any 
of  the  rest,  a  coxcomb  bookseller^*  &c« 

*^  He  never  anticipated  those  *  solemn  and  afflicting*  mo- 
ments of  care  and  anguish,  when  the  repose  and  indulgence 
necessary  after  severe  intellectual  fotigue  were  to  be  hastily 
and  abrupdy  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  terrific  spec- 
tre, bqprimed  by  the  Printer's  ink,  and  vociferating  the 
words  so  torturing  to  an  author's  ear,  <  more  copy  1' " 

At  length  his  first  work  made  its  appearance,  and  after 
panting  for  many  weeks  with  expectation,  he  found  the  follow- 
ing short  decision  on  its  merits,  in  the  latter  part  of  .the- 
monthly  catak]f;ue  of  one  of  these  '^  Lunar  Grades,''  called 


*^  This  is  a  work  not  entirely  without  merit,  but  it  is  evidendy 
the  production  of  a  youthful  author,  whp  will  write  better: 
when  he  shall  have  read  more." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  prudent  bookseller  produced  the 
aooonnt,  and  after  charging  for  advertisements,  paper,  print- 
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ing»  Slid  cancel^  the  aadiar  obtained  the  nett  sum  of  thiiteeif 
shilUngB  and  eight^penoe  I 

On  hk  ooming  to  town»  Mr.  Bdoe  oommenced  a  oorre* 
spondenoe  with  the  Oentleman's  Magazine;  and  appears  to 
have  obtained  a  handsome  set  of  books  from  Mr.  Urban,  as  a 
present  for  a  prose  essay  that  appeared  in  that  journal.  Bnt 
there  is  reascm  to  believe  that  he  first  cultivated  poetrjr;  and 
soon  after  leaving  collegss^  printed  an  Ode  to  Miss  Boscawen; 
At  a  veiy  early  period  of  his  lifi^  he  also  tananslated  a  Ballad 
from  the  Spanish  into  Latin  hexameters  and  pentametersy  of 
whidi  the  following  is  an  Eng^Ush 


^*  For  me  my  fair  a  wreath  has  wove, 
**  Whose  rival  flowers  in  union  meet, 

**  Oft  as  she  kissed  thp  gift  of  love> 
'<  Her  breath  gave  sweetness  to  the  sweet* 

**  A  bee  beneath  a  damask  rose 

**  Had  crept  the  liquid  dew  to  sip, 
"  But  lesser  sweets  the  thief  foregoes, 

**  And  fixes  on  Louisa's  lip. 

"  Then  tasting  all  the  bloom  of  spring, 
**  Waked  by  the  ripening  breath  of  May, 

<^  Th'  ungrateful  spoiler  left  his  sting, 
**  And  with  the  honey  flew  away." 

This  last  is  from  the  pen  cf  David  Garrick ;  and  it  would 
have  been  highly  desirable  to  have  inserted  the  Latin  transh^ 
tion,  could  it  have  been  readUy  obtained* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution)  our  autiior 
was  not  backward,  as  has  been  already  hinted)  to  render  him- 
self serviceable  in  the  <<  good  old  cause^**  as  he  was  aecnstomied 
to  term  it.  Me  accordingly  composed  a  work  entitled  **  Bri^- 
Memoirs  of  the  chief  of  the  French  RegicideS)*'  for  the  materials 
of  which  be  had  obtained  access  to  a  variety  of  curious  and  per- 
hspn  authentic  documoits.  But  his  bookscUer  became  alairm-' 
ed  at  the  title-page;  and  it  was  therefore  changed  into  <* 
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Meaioil^  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Frea^  Revolutipn.'!  He 
afterwards  composed  a  wa^sh  sort  of  parody^  or  rather  goir- 
mentary,  on  **  Paine's  Rights  of  Man ;"  and  this  his  pablisber 
wholly  declined;  bnt  he  became  less  shy  after  the  declaration 
of  war  against  France. 

Anterior  to  this  period,  Mr.  Beloe  had  obtained  a  certain 
d^ee  of  reputation  by  his  translation  of  Herodotus,  which  has 
already  passed  through  three  large  editions.  The  second  wa^ 
dedicated  to  the  Right  Reverend  Beilby  Porteiis,  then  Bishop 
of  London,  who  returned  this  compliment  by  one  of  a  still 
more  substantial  kind.  The  author  very  modestly  observea 
on  this  occasion,  that  when  he  published  the  first  impression, 
<*  he  was  an  obscure  individual,  and  did  not  presume  to 
inscribe  it  to  any  one/'  ^'  I  am  proud  and  happy,"  adds  hc^ 
*^  to  have  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the 
friendship  with  which  Your  Lordship  has  for  many  years 
honoured  roe ;  and  for  the  warm  and  generous  kindness  I  have 
often  experienced  from  yon  in  circumstances  of  great  per* 
plexity  and  sorrow/' 

In  his  preface  he  congratulates  himself  on  his  success ;  and 
intimates  the  pleasing  emotions  of  an  author,  who  has  ascended 
the  hilly  the  approach  to  which  seemed  so  steep  and  difficoll* 
He  must  have  been  a  favourite  with  many  readers,  and  aidured 
by  more;  his  labour  has  not  been  lost,  and  more  or  less  rqsiH 
tation  must  be  attached  to  bis  name.  ^^  I  am  not  unwilling 
to  acknowledge^'*  adds  he,  ^*  that  when  the  first  edition  of  this 
book  was  published,  I  laboured  under  various  di£Bculties,  and 
I  dismissed  it  to  the  world  with  the  coqsciousness,  that 
although  I  had  bestowed  much  time  and  great  labour  upon  the 
work,  it  contained  various  inaccuracies  and  d^ects,  beyond 
my  alulity  to  remove  or  my  (^portunity  to  supply.  During 
the  progress  of  that  time  which  has  elapsed  in  the  disposal  of 
a  very  considerable  impression,  my  powers  of  correcting  vari- 
ous errors,  and  of  making  various  important  additions,  have 
been  extended  and  improved.  The  present  edition,  therefore, 
appears  certainly  with  fewer  ifnperfections,  and,  let  me  be  per- 
^tted  to  hoptf  with  many  valoable  acosssions/ 
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<<  The  late  discoveriea  made  in  Africa,  by  Park,  Browne, 
Hcnm^nann,  and  others,  and  the  familiar  knowledge  of  Egypt, 
which  has  been  obtained,  since  the  invasion  of  that  country  by 
the  French,  have  likewise  contributed  in  no  small  d^ee  to 
illustrate  many  obscurities,  and  to  supply  much  iniportant 
information.     To  these  I  have  not  been  inattentive,  but  have 
every  where  inserted  such  new  matter  as  I  conceived  woctld  be 
most  acceptable  and  most  useful  to  the  English  reader. 
.   <'  But  I  must  not  pass  without  notice^  nor  indeed  without  a 
pit>i^r  tribute  of  acknowledgment,   the  new  edition  of  the 
French  translation  of  Herodotus,  by  the  venerable  Larcher. 
It  appears  that  the  first  edition  of  my  translation  had  not 
come  into  his  hands,  until  he  was  about  to  put  a  finishing 
hand  to  his  last  work.     But  it  is  no  small  source  of  gratifica^- 
tibn  to  me^  to  be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation  by  a 
maUi  whose  version  of  Herodotus  into  French  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  produced.     It  is 
^idtled  to  equal  prais^  whether  we  consider  the  elegance  and 
felicity  of  the  translation  itself^  or  the  profound  and  various 
lenrning^  acute  criticism,  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  dis- 
played in  the  notes.     I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  Larcher 
without  expressing  my  delight  and  admiration  at  the  candour 
and  fraidaiess  with  which  he  acknowledges  and  corrects  certain 
errors  and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  religious 
history,  which  alone  deformed  his  first  edition. 

^^  My  thanks  at  the  same  time^are  due  to  various  persons; 
and  fin»t  of  all  to  Major  Rennell,  who  has  coiidescended  to 
make  my  translation  of  Herodotus  the  ground-work  of  a  pub* 
lication  far  beyond  my  praise.  Whoever  shall '  hereafter 
attempt  to  read  Herodotus,  without  the  aid  of  Major  Rennell's 
moist' able  and  excellent  production,  will  have  but  a  very 
limited,  knowledge  of  the  author.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
I  have  perpetually  availed  myself  of  this  writer's  remarics  and 
elucidations.  But  it  is  not  to  Major  Rennell's  public  labours> 
alone  that  I  am  indebted.  I  haive  consulted  him  in  various 
perplexities,  and  have  solicited  his  opinions  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  his  communications  on  all  have  been  prompt^ 
kind,  and  satisfactory.'' 
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'  In  the  introduotion  to  the  third  edition,  Mr.  Beloe  observes, 
that  although  Herodotus  has  been  dignified  by  courtesy 
•*  with  the  title  of  iather  of  history,  yet  he  has  been  treated  with 
«ome  neglect  by  the  English  literati.  While  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon,"  adds  he^  *^  have  been  naturalized  among  us  in 
correct  and  elegant  translations,  this  historian,  the  first  remain- 
B^  link  of  that  important  chain,  has  hitherto  been  repre- 
sented only  by  Littlebury." 

*^  I  shall  now  conclude  this  address,  by  which  I  hope  the 
reader  will  be  convinced  that  I  offer  him  an  useful  work,  and 
one  executed  with  die  spirit  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  serve  the 
public,  and  tb  promote  the  cause  of  literature.  The  labour  of 
almost  three  years  is  now  submitted  to  his  judgment;  for' 
which,  though  I  have  not  conscious  dignity  enough  to  dismiss 
It  without  any  apprehension,  I  request  no  further  indulgence 
than  candour  will  naturally  bestow  on  a  work  of  difficult 
execution;  I  have  done  my  best,  and  must  abide  the  Conse- 
quences. Avocations,  cares,  and  ill  health,  I  have  had,  in 
common  with  others :  but  these  are  so  inseparable  from  human 
life,  that  they  ought  to  be  supposed  in  ever}'  estimate  of  labour. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  critics  of  deserved  eminenoe  and 
popularity,  that  the  perfections  and  beauties  of  a  translation 
are  usually,  without  reserve,  referred  to  the  merit  of  the 
original  work :  while  all  defects  and  imperfections  are  heaped 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  translator.  To  this  common 
lot  of  my  brethren  I  also  very  willingly  submit;  nor  can 
there  perhaps  be  two  authors  more  likely  to  justify  such  deci- 
sions than  Herodotus  and  his  translator. 

^^•Had  I  been  aware  how  much  of  my  time  would  be 
occupied  by  this  undertaking,  I  should  probably  have  shrunk 
from  it.  Now  it  is  completed,  whether  I  shall  again  venture 
upon  that  perilous  ocean,  where  many  a  braver  heart  than 
minie  has  trembled,  will  depend  perhaps  on  the  degree^  of 
i^yprobation,  which  the  present  adventure  shall  obtain  from 
my  impartial  and  judicious  countrymen." 

Prefixed  to  this  work  is  a  short  but  elaborate  life  of  twenty 
pages ;  and  it  must  be  owned^  that  the  transhtion  i^  no  small 

VOL.  III.  £ 
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proof  of  the  author^s  critioal  knowledge  of  the  on|glnal  test ; 
in  addition  to  which  we  ought  not  to'  forget  his  unwearied 
industry.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  numerous  notes 
exhibit  frequent  prodfs,  both  of  learning  and  research. 

Soon  after  this,  the  assistance  of  our  Author  was  invoked 
in  the  translation  of  **  Alciphron's  Letters  f*  a  work  which  had 
been  commenced  by  Mr.  Monro.  The  latter  portion,  together 
with  the  *'  Essay  on  the  Parasites  of  Greece,"  were  soldy 
effected  by  hb  pen. 

Mr.Beloe  a{^>ears  to  have  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  PVench  lan- 
guage, and  certain  it  is,  that  he  delighted  greatly  in  the 
literature  of  that  country.  Among  other  works,  he  translated 
<<  Joseph,"  by  Bitaub^ ;  <<  The  Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ments,'*  from  the  version  of  M.  de  Langles,  &c.  8cc.  He  also, 
about  the  same  time^  published  a  miscellaneous  volume,  con- 
sisting of  pofems,  classical  extracts,  and  Oriental  edogues. 
The  <<Res  Augusta  Domi"  is  the  best  apology,  if  any  be 
wanted,  for  such  various  and  such  numerous  publications. 
He  himself  has  significatitly  observed  iii  a  posthiimous  work, 
that  ^  young  children  must  have  crowdy  !" 

But,  perhaps,  his  most  advantageous  employment  were  not 
the  productions  of  his  own,  but  the  editing  of  other  men's 
labours.  Having  at  length  acquired  a  consi^rable  degree  of 
skill  and  cdebrity,  he  was  frequently  employed  in  preparing 
for  the  press  a  variety  of  considerable  works ;  of  these,  he 
afterwards  corrected  the  proofs,  and  superintended  the  whole 
for  publication. 

In  the  translation  of  Aulus  Grellius,  Dr.  Parr,  notwithstand- 
kig  the  marked  difterence  of  their  political  principles,  once 
more  interposed,  and  kindly  composed  the  very  excellent  and 
very  learned  preftce  which  precedes  it* 

In  1807»  Mr.Beloe  published  << Anecdotes  of  Literotnre 
and  scarce  Books,**  which  he  dedicated  to  the  present  Bishop 
of  Durham,  who,  on  many  occasions,  had  patronised  and 
befriended  him.  On  this  he  wbs  greatly  assisted  by  several 
learned  men,  and  in  addition  to  the  shelves  of  the  British 
Museum^  in  wiueli  he  then  lield  an  official  situatkm,  be  had 

•  See  Monthly  Eeview  ibr  Feb.  ills. 
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aooesfl  to  the  kiBg^s  lifaraiy,  those  of  the^arquiB  of  Staffiirdi 
the  late  Mn  Malone^  Sioh  Coll^,  Sec.  &c 

Hie  first  volnme  conuaenceB  ^th  an  account  of  a  Very 
scarce  book,  relative  to  ;the  antiquity  of  Cambridge^  in  which 
Dr.  Caiua,  under  the  patronage  of  Matthew  Parker,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  claims  precedency  for  this  University^ 
Thomas  Key^  master  of  All  Souls',  having  affirmed  that 
Oxford waa  founded  by  someGreek  philosophers,  companions  of 
Bmtus,  and  restored  by  King  Alfred,  about-  the  year  STO, 
whence  he  inferred  indisputaUe  seniority,  thfe  former  work 
was  written  to  frcfoe  that  Cambridge  had  for  its  founder  Can- 
taber,  who  flourished  **  S94  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the 
year  of  the  world  4300  and  odd;  and,  therefore^  that  the 
University  <^  Cambridge  was  1267  years  more  ancient  than 
Oxford.'* 

The  curious  collectors  of  books  will,  of  course,  be  pleased  to 
»ee  a  few  inaccuracies  of  that  excellent  bibliographer,  De  Bure^ 
corrected,  and  some  of  his  mistakes  rectified ;  we  accordingly 
refer  them  to.  this  volume. 

The  T.  C. ,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Polity  of  Hooker,  stands  for  Thomas  Cartwright,  author  of 
the  '<  Admonition  to  Parliament,  atid  the  most  powerfol 
Enemy  to  the  EisgHsh  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.'^  Neal 
gives  an  account  of  his  dispute  with  Whitgift. 

It  is  evident  from  the  document  idtitled  *^  Books,"  that 
welUchosen  collections  have  attained  a  progressive  Valneu 
Dr.  Askew,  who  appears  to  have  purchased  to  great  advan** 
tage,  only  paid  12.  17s.  for  Dr.  Mead's  EdiU  Princ.  of  '<  Joh» 
Tortelli  Comm'entarii  Grammatici,''  which,  at  his  own  sale^ 
produced  nine  guineas ;  his  Horsley's  '^  Britan.  Bomana** 
cost  him  2/.  155.,  and  fetched  62. ;  he  gave  fourteen  guineas  fol* 
Olivet's  Cicero,  on  large  paper,  and  at  his  own  sale  it  was 
knocked  down  for  362.  15s.  The  <<  Epistolse  Familiares,''  by 
Jenson,  produced  nearly  four  times  the  stuti  he  bid  for  it;  and 

Aulus  GelUus,''  by  the  satne^  neatiy  five  times  the  original 
At  the  PiAelli  sale,  thej&ff^fo  Princeps  cost  582. 16s. 

'<  Valeritts  Maximus,'*  with  the  <<  Epistobi  Lugnbris"   of 
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Santiufl,  is  one  of  the  rarest  books  in  existence.  It  eost 
Dr.  Askew  four  guineas  and  a  half,  and  at  his  own  sale 
fetched  36/."  He  gave  three  guineas  for  **  Silius  Italicus, 
Editio  Prino^s^  147I9"  which  cost  the  British  Museum 
1  SI.  ]  2s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Knight  purchased  it  at  the  Pinelli  sale 
for  48/. ! 

<*  ^blia  Sacra  Latina  Moguntise  per  Johannem  Fust  et 
Petrum  Schoyfier/'  &c  2  vols.  ibl.  A  copy  of  this  beautiful 
book  on  vellum;  at  the  sale  of  Count  Hoym's  library,  who 
was  the  Polish  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  sold  for 
2000  livres ;  it  was  afterwards  bought  for  3200 ;  at  the  sale 
of  the  Duke  de  la  VaUiere's  collection,  it  produced  4020  livres ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Cracherode  gave  250  guineas  for  his  c6py. 
**  Froissart's  Chronicle,  Englished  by  Bouchier,"  obtained 
at  Dr.  Mead's  sale  2/.  155.,  and  the  late  Colonel  {ohnes,  M.  P, 
to  procure  a  beautiful  copy  of  it,  printed  at  Pftris  by 
Eustace,  in  4  vols,  folio,  expended  the  prodigious  sum  of 
149/.  2s.  He  also  gave  108/.  35.  for*  a  large  paper  copy  of 
<<  Bufibn's  Natural  History  of  Birds,'*  finely  coloured ;  and  for 
«« Paintings  of  various  Subjects  in  Natural  History,  by  Agri- 
cola,*'  fol.  178/.  Bs. 

The  following  anecdotes  relative  to  the  2d  folio  edition  of 
Shakspeare  are  curious :  <<  Dr.  Askew  had  a  fine  copy  of 
this  work,  with  the  autograph  of  Charles  I.  Mr.  Steevens 
purchased  it  at  Dr.  Askew's  sale  for  5/.  IO5.  In  this  book 
Charles  I.  has  written  these  words,  ^<  Dum  Spiro  Spero, 
C.  R.;;"  and  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  to  "whom  the  King  presented 
it  the  night  before  his  execution,  has  also  written,  ^^  Ex  dono 
serenissimi  Regis  Car.  Servo  suo  Humiliss.  T.  Herbert." 

Mr.  Steevens  has  been  guilty  of  an  error  concerning  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert,  which  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
from  so  accurate  an  enquirer.  He  affirms,  that  this  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert  was  Master  of  the  Revels,  the  following 
words  being  copied  from  his  own  hand-writing :  <<  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  was  Master  of  the  Revels  to  King  Charles  the  First." 
Where^  it  was  a  Sir  Htenry  Herbert  who  held  that  office.  This 
mistake  was  immediately  detected,  and  rectified  by  His  present 
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Miyesty,  in  his  .own  hand-writing,,  by  which  drcumstanoe 
t|iis  book  possesses  the  autographs  *  of  two  sov^re^^ns  of 
England* 

Breath  the  above  words  of  Mr.  Steevens,  His  present 
Majesty  has  written  thus : 

<<  This  is  a  mistake^  he  (Sir  Thomas  Herbert)  having  been 
Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles  L ;  bnt  Sir  Henry 
Herbert  was  Master  of  the  Revels." 

**  Dr.  Askew,"  addsMr.Bdoe,  '^purchaiied  this  identical 
copy  at  Dr.  Mead's  sale  for  two  guineas  and  a  half.  For  thia 
book,  says  Steevens,  I  gave  the  enormous  sum  of  5/.  105* 
It  was  piurchased  for  the  Kiog^s  library  for  eighteen  guineas : 
I  wonderrwhat,  under  its  present  circumstances,  it  would  pro- 
duce at  this  time?"  ^ 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  G>ptic  manuscript  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Combe.  This  ancient  Egyptian  manuscript  on 
papyrus  was  taken  from  a  mummy  at  Thebes,  and  brought 
into  England  by  William  Hunilton^  Esq.  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  British  Museum.  The  characters  are  those 
which  were  in  common  use  among  the  Egyptians,  and  are 
evidently  written  from  right  to  left.  It  is  divided  into  five 
columns,  the  first  of  which  is  imperfect,  and  eaeh  column  is 
accompanied  by  a  drawing,  which  represents  one  or  more 
objects  of  Egyptian  adoration.  Tlie  ink,  which  retains  its 
colour  in  a  surprising  manner,  seems  to  be  composed  of  lamp 
or. charcoal  blacky  suspended  in  some  animal  matter.  The 
letters  are  formed  by  a  reed,  and  not  a  brush. 

Before  the  expedition  of  the  French  into  Egypt,  no  manu- 
scripts of  this  kind  have  ever  been  noticed.  They  are  unques- 
tionably by  fiur  the  most  ancient  monuments  which  have 
reached  our  times ;  and  die  mmnmies  of  distinguished  persons 
are  said  to  be  seldom  without  one*of  these  roOs;-  and  no 
mummy  has  been  known  to  contain  more  than  tvOi 

JEtDES  Walfolianje.  We  are  informed  under  this  title^ 
that  the  Houghton  collection  of  pictures  was  sold  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia  for  the  sum  of  40,555/i,  after  having  been 
separately   valued    by  W^t   and   Cipriani;     Mf;  Horace 
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Walpole  told  Mr.  Ball,  that  the  whole  cost  his  father  some- 
thmg  short  of  40,000/!. ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
several  were  presented  to  him, — one  in  particular  by  Van- 
derwerffe,  from  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  estimated  at  7002. 
The  immaculate  Conception  by  Guido,  considered  the  finest 
in  the  whole  collection,  was  supposed  to  be  worth  3500/. 
The  busts,  bronzes,  and  most  of  the  &mily  portraits,  were 
preserved. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  Granger,  extracted  from  Sir  William 
Musgrave's  Qppy-inscriptions  selected  from  rare  portraits  in 
the  Cracherode  collection;  an  account  of  a  curious  and  scarce 
work  on  Stenography,  printed  at  London  in  1588;  extracts 
firom  rare  and  uncommon  treatises  on  English  poetry,  fomished 
by  Messrs.  Douce  and  Reid ;  an  account  of  scarce  tragedies 
and  comedies,  from  the  Garrick  coUection,  &c.  &c. 

In  vol.iL  we  have  mpre  extracts  from  the  Oarrick  coljeo* 
tion ;  these  confti$t  of  **<  OkT  Songs ;"  but  although  scarce  per- 
haps, none  of  them  are  very  exquisite. 

^*  Johannis  ParkhurstiLudicrasive  Epigrammata  Juvenilia." 
Of  tliis  rare  book,  there  is  no  copy  in  the  Britisli  Museum^ 
and  the  editor  is  indebted  to  his  fiiebd  Mr.  Douce  for  the  use 
of  one.  The  author  was  bom  at  Guilford  in  Surrey,  and  sent 
at  a  very  early  age  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  probationary 
fellow  of  Morton  college  in  1529.  He  was  afterwards  rector 
of  Cleve  in  Gloucestershire.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VL 
being  actuated  by  conscientious  motives,  he  left  his  preferment,^ 
and  retired  to  Zurich,  where  he  continued  till  the  decease  of 
Queen  Mary.  At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich.  He 
translated  part  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  wrote  many  Epigram^ 
fMtOy  &C.     His  death  occurred  in  1 574. 

Another  name  is  added  to  the  catalogue  of  English  poets,  in. 
that  of  *<  Rowlande  Broughton."  Oftheworkof  «  jQ.Davers," 
entitled  the  ^<  Secrets  of  Angling,^  it  is  observed,  *<  that  there 
does  not  exist  in  the  circle  of  English  literature  ararer  book.*^ 
It  baa  be^  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Donne. 
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A  Poetical  Tract,  lent  by  Mr.  Oeorge  Chalmersi  caUed  **  A 
Godly  Dream,  by  Elizabeth  MelyiU,  Lady  Culross  Younger.*^ 
was  the  first  production  of  the  press  at  Aberdeen.  It  was 
<'  imprinted  by  K  Raban,  Laird  of  Letters,"  164-4.  <<  A  fig 
for  Momus,"  London,  1595,  and  inscribed  ^  to  the  Right 
Honourable  and  thrice  renowned  Lord  William,  Earle  of 
Darbie,"  is  the  first  collection  of  Satires  ^*  so  named  and 
intended  in  the  English  language.''  The  extraordinary  ease  , 
and  melody  of  the  verse^  at  so  early  a  period,  are  truly  sur- 
prising. 

^  Euphues  Golden  Legade''  deserves  notice  and  com- 
memoraticm,  not  only  for  its  great  rarity,  but  also  as  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  all  the  comm^titators,  it  furnished  the 
plot  of  Shakspeare's  **  As  You  Like  It«"  Many  specimens 
of  the  fHTose'  works  of  Thomas  Lodge  are  here  ^ven;  all  of 
which  are  said  to  be  <^  the  **  extremest  rarity." 

Hie  Roxburgh  collection  of  course  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  this  volume.  Of  the  rare  dramatic  pieces,  the  first  is 
Wiique :  it  is  called  <*  Common  Condydons  ;*'  a  copy  of  this 
tract  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  for  61,  lOs.  at 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Steevens's  books.  The  ^^  Nice  Wanton"  is 
m  black  letter.  His  Grace  gave  121.  for  the  <<  Old  Wife's 
Tale," 

We  find  the  following  account  annexed  to  **  Dido :"  *<  I 
have  before  mentioned,"  observes  Mr.  Belo^  ^  the  extreme 
rarity  of  this  piece,  of  which  a  third  copy  is  unknown.  This 
copy  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Steevens's  books,  by  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  1?/.  In  the 
b^inning  is  the  following  note  by  Mr.  Steevens : 

<<  This  copy  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Reed.     Such  liberality 
in  a  collector  of  old  plays  is  at  least  as  rare  as  the  rarest  of  *^ 
our  dramatic  pieces.    O.  S." 

^'  Mr.  Steevens  had  before  experienced,  however,"  adds  our 
author,  <<  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  liberality  firom  a  ccdieo- 
tor  of  Hogarth's  works.  The  unique  print  of  ^  Loyal^, 
Episcdpai^,  and  Law,"  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Bedfbrd,  and 
by  that  gentleman's  kindness  added  to  the   eoUection  of 
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Scarce  Boc^s,"  were  received  so  &voiirably  by  the  public,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  three  more  were  published^ 
making  in  all  a  series  of  five ;  and  a  sixth  was  actuidly  promised* 
Vol.  iii.  is  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and 
commences  with  an  article  inscribed  '*  Biblical,"  g^^hig  an 
account  of  the  earlier  Bibles,  those  printed  in  Germany, 
Poland,  the  Olivetan  Bible,  &c.  &c. 

The  ^  Newe  Testament,"  by  Tindal,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  printed  in  1526,  is  a  very  scarce  book.  The  only  copy 
of  tlus  date^  known  at  present,  was  bought  by  Dr.  Oifford, 
and  by  him  given  to  the  Baptist  Library  at  Bristol.  Mr. 
John  Murray,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  collectors,  obtained 
this  for  twenty  guineas,  and  His  Lordship  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  acquisition,  that  he  settled  20/.  per  annum 
on  him  for  life.  On  the  I  Sth  of  May,  1 760,  it  was  afterwards 
sold  at  Mr.  Langford's  dale  of  Mr.  Ames's  library  for  fourteen 
guineas  and  aphalf.  The  whole  impression,  with  this  single 
exception,  was  purchased  by  Tonstali  Bishop  of  London,  and 
burnt  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  ann.  1526.  This  translation  was 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  in  the  very  year  when  it 
was  destroyed.  '^  The  place  where  printed  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  Antwerpe^  where  persons  in  those  days  had  the 
press  and  greater  liberties  than  in  their  own  countries." 

The  next  work  we  shall  mention  is  entitled  ^^  A  Gvide  to 
Gbanoi  Vry  Men/'  It  is  printed  at  London,  1 630,  and  divided 
into  two  books :  in  the  first,  advice  is  given  to  the  descrip- 
tion df  persons  mentioned  in  the  title  page^  before  they  bring 
in  a  BUla  Vera  in  cases  of  witchcraft,  '*  with  a  Christian  direc* 
tion  to  sudi  as  are  too  much  giuen  vp,  on  every  cross^  to 
thinke  themselves  bewitched;"  in  the  second,  is  a  treatise 
ooncemihg  witches,  <<  good  and  bad,  how  they  may  bee  known^ 
eoicted,  &  condemned,  with  many  particulars  tending  there- 
unto •"  We  find  by  this  work,  ii^t  pictures  (portraits,  perhaps) 
were  considered  among  the  <*  other  tricks  of  witch-crafts." 

In  a  wedding  sermon  preached  at  Whitehall  before  the 
King,  at  the  nuptials  of  Lord  Hay,  January  6th,  1607,  we 
find  the  following  whimsical  passage :  **  But  of  all  qualities, 
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a  woman  must  not  have  ooe  ipialitie  of  a  ^ipi  and  that  is  too 
mudi  i%gii^.  Oh  what  a  wonder  it  is  to  see  a  ship  under 
iaUe^  with  her  tacklings,  and  her  masts,  and  her  tops^  and  top* 
gallants^  with  her  upper  decks,  and  her  nether  decks,  and  so 
bedeckt  with  her  streames,  flags,  and  ensignes,  and  I  know 
not  what ;  yea,  but  a  world  of  wonders  it  is,  to  see  a  woman 
created  in  Qod*B  imager  so  miscreate  oft  times,  and  deformed 
with  her  French,  her  Spanish,  and  her  fodish  fashions^  that 
He  that  made  her  when  he  lodges  upon  her,  shall  hardly  know 
her,  with  her  plumes,  her  fannes,  and  a  silken  vizard,  widi  a 
ruffe  like  a  saile,  yea  a  ru£k  like  a  ndnebow,  with  a  feather  in 
her  cap  like  a  flag  in  her  top,  to  tell  (1  thinke)  which  way  the 
wind  will  blow." 

Vol.  iv^  published  sometime  after  the  preceding,  contains 
an  account  of  several  of  the  Ored£  books  printed  at  Venice  and 
at  Rome,  &c.  &o. 

VoL  v.,  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  appeared  in  1811. 
In  the  introduction,  the  editor  laments,  that  in  oonsequence 
**  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  George  OuselejL  to  a  high  and 
important  office  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the.  globe,"  he  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  promised  extract  of  his  Oriental 
manuscripts.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  work  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  consideration  of  tracts  on  the  canon  and  civflr 
law ;  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.,  the  opdiax  and  institutioiia 
of  Justinian,  &a  we  are  told,  while  treating  of  the  materials  cS 
books,  that  the  invention  of  vellnm,  usually  ascribed  to  Attalua- 
King  of  Pergamos,  now  Bergamo^  was  unquestionably  Idiown* 
long  before  liis  birth.  It  'was  however  greatly  improved  by 
Eumenes  King  of  Pergamos,  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ;  the  latter  of  whom  prohibited  the  exportation 
6f  the  Pi^yrus,  of  which  the  Egyptians,  by  appropriating  cer- 
tain districts  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  obtained  a  monopoly. 
Hie  refined  and  hixnrioas  Romans  very  highly  improved  the 
quality  and  the  appearance  both  of  vellnm  and  ^peper.  It  was 
embdOUshed  for  letters  in  an  elegant  manner ;  and  there  were 
also  tablets  appropriated  to  amatory  writings,  called  VUdlUmu 
Pliny  enumerates  eight  different  kinds  of  papery  of  which  the 
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CkaHa  Claudia  was  the  best.  Aoooiding  to  AndenoDy  we  had 
np  manu&cture  of  any  other  qsecies  tha^  brown  b^r^  1B90^. 
until  which  period  we  paid  Fraiioe  the  yearly  sum  of  100,000/. 
aniuialiy  for  this  commodity.  In  the  ninth  century  paper 
was  made  of  cotton;  and  that  made  from  linen  rags  was  not 
coDunonly  used  until  sometime  after  the  year  ISOO,  when  it 
was  first  introduced.  It  appears  from  a  priced  oatalc^ue  of 
Michael  Mattaire's  library,  that  rare  books  then  sold  at  eighty 
or  ninety  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  present. 

In  1812  appeared  voL  vi.  and  last.  This  contains  speci* 
miens  of  the  poetry  of  Robert  Greene  and  Richard  Stanihurst. 
We  have  also  some  verses  by  Joshua  Poole  and.  Sir  Thomaa 
Roe,  the  latter  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  unique  ;  the  whole 
is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  Knt., 
Lord  Harrington,  Baron  of  Exeter. 

A  curious  work  is  here  mentioned,  supposedto  be  the  produo 
tion  of  Parsons  the  Jesuit,  entitled  <^  A  Declaration  of  the  true 
Causes  di  the  great  Trouble  presupposed  to  be  intended  against 
the  Realme  of  England,  &c  An.  MDLXXXILl2mo."  This 
was  deemed  important  enough  to  require  an  answer  from  the 
pen  of  Bacon,  afterwards  Lord  Verulam. 

The  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  seems  to  have 
conceived  a  great  en^nity  against  the  Lord  Tr^isurer^ 
whom  he  accuses  of  having  brought  the  nobility  ^<  into  the 
seruility,  that  yf  they  apply  not  themselves  to  Cecil's  humour, 
they  must  not  line  in  their  countries,  but  be  tyed  unto  the 
Court,  or  allotted  their  dwelling  as  yf  they  were  his  perpetuall 
wardes,  yea  rather  as  pupils,  that  are  kept  under  with'roddes, 
not  daring  to  speake  what  th^  think  and  know,  but  are  set 
to  be  ayme-giuers,  while  others  do  hurt  their  marckes. 

^*  Some  of  them  he  halh  undeseruedly  brought  into  the  dis- 
fimor  of  the  Prince.  Sundry  he  hathe  drawn  upon  fiuned 
fimors  of  the  courte  to  consume  themselues  to  beggery. 

^  Others  he  hath  sent  foorth  to  become  pirates  and  sea- 
rouers.  And  the  lyues  of  some  of  the  principall,  by  guylfull 
pretended  crimes,  he  hath  taken  away,  and  by  one  meanes  or 
other  he  halh  brought  such  as  be  yet  lyoing  into  those  termes^ 
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that  none  may  be  permitted  to  carrjr  any  credit  in  tbe  com- 
monwelth,  except  it  be  some  very  fewci  whose  wisdomes  he 
can  easily  ouemile.  By  which  roeanes*  there  is  in  England 
none  of  more  dpiilence,  none  of  more  authorities  nor  none  of 
more  power  than  himiself,  and  therefore  none  to  withstandhis 
entendied  matche  between  the  Lady  Arabella  and  his  grand-* 
child.  Whereby  Elngland  may  happen  to  hane  a  King  Cedlle 
the  First,  that  is  suddainly  metamorphosed  fro  a  grome  of  the 
wardrobe  to  the  wearing  of  the  best  robe  within  the  ward- 
robe." 

Among  the  works  of  ^*  Prose  writers"  are  some  curious 
tracts,  and  of  these  we  shall  here  mention  a  few,  <*  Thfe  first 
booke  of  the  Historie  of  the  disooverie  and  conquest  of  the 
East  Indies,  enterprised  by  the  Portingales  in  their  dangerous 
nauigations,  in  the  time  of  King  Don  John  the  second  of  t&at 
name,"  has  precedency  in  point  of  order;  and  is  also^  we  are 
told,  '**  of  uncommon  rarity."  • 

In  the  pamphlet  entitled  ^^  True  and  Perfect  Narrative  of 
the  Differences  between  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Busby  and  Mr. 
Bagriiawe^the  first  and  second  Masters  of  WeBiminster  Sdiool," 
London,  1659,  we  find  pretty  conclusive  proof,  that  the  for- 
mer of  these  did  not  obtain  his  celebrity,  as  to  severity,  with- 
out just  cause.  The  following  observations  by  the  author, 
Mr.  Bagshawe,  who  disclaims  all  love  of  punishment,  are  not 
unworthy  of  notice : 

*'  For  the  thing  (i.  e.  punishment),  I  will  not  dispute  it  by 
way  of  common  place  with  Quintilian,  who  thinks  it  alto- 
gether  unfit,  and  of  whose  judgment  I  am;  but  so  fiirre  as 
relates  to  this  school  (Westminster),  I  coidd  wish  that  there 
were  some  order  taken  to  limit  and  restrain /the  exorbitance  of 
pudishment,  that  poor  littie  boys  may  not  receive  thirty  or 
forty,  nay  sometimes  sixty  lashes  at  a  time,  for  small  and  inoon- 
sid^ate  &ults. 

*f  For  n^  own  part,  in^ether  it  proceeds  out  of  my  natural 
remissness,  or  out  of  a  sense  of  the  indignity,  that  siich'a  kind  of 
punishment  is'neitiier  fit  for  me  to  inflict,  nor  for  my  scholars 
to  suffer^  I  could  heartily  wish  that  there  were  an  assistant  in 
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v^ipiiB^nAgtikmmtmtUmgi  it  ivodd  he  ikH  if  Ae  ft»o 
consuls  here  had  their  Uctors^  that  so  we  might  not  be  both 
judges  of  the  fiiult,  and  execodonen  of  the  sentence^  for  &ar 
passioi^  or  something  worsen  do  exasperate  the  penalty. 

<<  Truly  I  have  seen,  —  I  foiget  mysdf,  I  have  heard,  I  mean, 
—  so  sad  example84of  cruelty  of  this  kind,  that  I  believe  I  could 
make  your  hcmours  weep  at  the  report  6f  tibem." 

Mr.  Bagshawe  mentions  widi  indignation  the  cruelty  of 
<*  a  worthless  and  an  in&roous  person,  John  Busby  by  name^ 
nephew  to  the  head  Master ;"  and  wishes  <^  that  this  barbarous 
licence  may  be  ffx  ever  istbolished,  for  it  were  better,"  adds  he, 
^  that  the  school  should  perish,  than  such  an  execrable  use  of 
whipping  should  again  be  made." 

Under  the  head  of  <^  Old  Sermons,"  we  have  a  number  of 
wlibnsical  titles,  such  as  <<  Spiritual  Salt,"  <'  The  Wheel 
turned,"  '<  Love  and  Fear  the  inseparable  Twins  of  a  blest 
Matrimony,"  <*  Two  Sticks  made  one^"  <^  The  Divine 
Lanthome^"  <<The  but  Fee-Simple,"  <«  Peter^s  Net  let 
downe,**  &c. 

Hie  author,  in  his  prefiice  to  this  volume,  flatters  himsdf^ 
^  that  no  publication  in  our  language  hitherto  printed  will  be 
found  to  give  either  so  drcum^tantial  or  so  accurate  an  account 
of  the  early  juinted  books,  or  of  the  first  editions  of  the 
Classici. 

<*  I  speak  with  the  greater  confidence  on  this  subject,"  adds 
b^  ^  because  the  late  Bishop  of  Ely,  than  whom  no  man,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Eaii  Spencer,  was  better  qualified, 
condescended  to  peruse^  not  only  every  manuscript  sheet  before 
it  was  committed  to  the  press,  but  even  to  correct  it  after- 
wards. From  gratitude  to  his  memory,  I  am  not  unwilling 
to  have  it  understood,  that  if  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
volumes  shall  be  found  to  contain,  as  I  believe  they  will,  nmch 
curious  research  and  important  information  on  the  sulgect  of 
early  typogrqihy^  the  principal  merit  may  be  ascribed  to 
His  Lbrdshqp's  greater  knowledge,  experience,  and  sagacity. 
Whereas  the  deficiencies  and  inaccurades,  of  which  also  I  am 
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a>B8Ctous  there  are  not  a  &w»  mast  rest  wholly  with  mysd£ 
I  williagty  sustain  the  burden." 

Mr.  Beloe  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  contemplated  as  a  lite^ 
rary  man  only ;  and,  indeed,  his  preferments  as  a  beneficed 
ecclesiastic  are  to  be  traced  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  thij} 
source.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  he  was  first  Curate^ 
and  then  Vicar,  of  the  parish  of  Earlham  cum  Bowthorpe^ 
where  faU  ambition  taught  him  to  contemplate  higher  objects; 
and  in  a  seemingly  auspicious  hour,  conducted  him  in  com* 
pAiy  with  bis  young  wife  to  the  metropolis.  His  first  pre- 
ferment, after  he  had  arrived  in  the  capital,  was  the  master- 
ship of  Emanuel  Hospital,  Westminster,  which  he  retained 
for  about  twenty  years.  The  salary  is  but  moderate  J  yet  it  is 
a  desirable  preferment  for  a  young  clergyman,  for,  if  the 
writer  of  tlie  present  article  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  good  residence,  and  several  other  ad« 
vantages. 

The  Lord  Chahcellor  Rosslyn  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
political  zeal,  that  he  presented  him,  in  1796,  with  the  rectory 
pf  AUhallows,  London*  Wall,  within  the  precincts  of  the  city* 
Next  year^  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  doubtless  recoU<$cted 
him  at  ooUcge^  was  moved  also  by  similai'  motives  to  ooOSeis  a 
prebendal  stall  in  his  cathedral.  Soon  after  this,  the  venerable 
Bishop  Porteus,  whose  name  and  patronage  doubtless  confer 
great  honour  on  every  one  noticed  by  him,  in  1805,  pre* 
sented  him  with  hb  last,  and  perhi^s  his  best  piece  of  prefer- 
ment —  that  of  Prebendary  of  Pancras,  in  the  Diocese  of 
London. 

.  We  have  hitherto  abstained  from  mentioning  a  situation  to 
which  Mr.  Beloe  was  appointed  in  1804,  that  of  one  of  the 
assistant  librarians  to  the  British  Museum,  an  dBce  conferred 
by  the  trustees,  among  whom  at  that  period  were  several  of 
his  particular  friends  and  patrons,  sudi  as  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Bishop  of  London,  &c.  Few  men  were  better 
calculated  to  fiiifil  the  duties  annexed  to  this  i^pointment,  and 
to  no  one 'could  it  have  been  more  gratefiil,  in  a  variety  of 
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points  of  view.  Indeedi  the  subject  of  thu  memoir  actn&IIy 
<iommeiiced  a  work,  essentially  connected  with  that  very 
situattbn,  and  which  could  be  no  longer  carried  on,  with  any 
great  confidence  of  success,  when  he  was  bereft  of  it.  The 
cause  for  whidi  he  was  deprived  of  the  emolumoits  and  advan- 
tages annexed  to  this  respectable  station,  reflects  no  personal 
dii^graoe  on  the  suflerer,  for  it  arose  out  of  a  joint  act  of  fraud 
and  treachery  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  surprised  his  con- 
fidence, and  lulled  all  suspicion  to  sleep* 
-  This  circumstance,  however,  appears  to  have  embittered  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  So  late  as  the  summer  of  1812  *,  he 
alludes  to  this  event,  and  after  lamenting  the  literary  advantages 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  adds  as  follows: 

<^  Having  now  little  to  hope  or  fear  from  censure  or  from 
pndse,  I  feel  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  self-reproach.  I  may, 
perhaps,  concede,  but  I  can  hardly  be  induced  to  regret,  that 
as  fiur  as  worldly  objects  are  concerned,  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  me  to  have  had  less  of  the  disposition  to  oblige,  and 
to  have  supposed  that  it  might  be  possible  for  fraud,  artifice, 
and  villainy,  to  lurk  under  the  semblance  t>f  complacency, 
frankness,  and  honesty.  Neither  will  I  complain  of  serious 
promises  made  which  never  were  fulfilled,  and  of  hopes  held 
out  which  never  were  accomplished*  ^ 

<^  Some  documents,  however,  remain,  which,  if  produced, 
would  prove  that  brighter  prospects  were  once  before  me ;  and 
as  far  as  I  can  believe  my  own  heart,  or  can  be  supposed  to 
know  my  own  conduct,  my  claims  remain  unaltered.'' 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life^  and  before  the  unfoiv 
tunate  event  alluded  to  abov^  Mr.  Beloe  was  not  only  enabled 
to  conicr  on  some  of  the  male  branches  of  his  family  a  suit- 
able education  at  one  of  our  universities,  and  to  behold  his 
only  daughter  respectably  settled  in  life,  but  also  to  live  in  a 
creditable  manner  in  Kensington-square,  which  by  its  vicinity 
to  town,  enabled  him  to  keep  up  his  intercourse,  both  widi  his 
friends  and  the  press.  While  there^  he  was  not  only  visited 
by  several  respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  also 

*  See  Preface  to  fot  vi.  of  Aneedout  of  litcnliiae. 
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by  Dean  Vinoent,  Dr.  Barney,  Mn  Pbrson,  &c.  &c.  the  last 
of  whom  appears  to  have  been  a  frequent  guests 

Mr;  Beloe's  attachment  to  this^  gentleman  seems  to 
have  been  unvaried ;  and  his  love  of  late  hours^  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  opinions,  and  all  his  other  peculiarities,  were 
anq^ly  compensated  by  the  eflPusioos  of  a  mind  naturally 
strong  and  vigorous,  sup^added  to  a  degree  of  learning  but 
seldom  witnessed  in  the  present  age,  and  which  perhi^is  will 
be  scarcely  credited  in  the  succeeding  one.  Although  their 
political  and  religious  creeds  were  as  far  (fistant  as  the  poles, 
yet,  to  the  credit  of  both,  they  appeared  to  have  lived  together 
during  many  years  in  the  greatest  possible  harmony.  * 

At  length  Mr.  Bdoe,  who  had  now  nearly  attained  three-score 
years  of  age,  begaii  to  droop;  and  both  his  family  and  friends 
werci  prepared,  after  some  time^  to  expect  the  most  melancholy 
results.  It  is  impossible  to  express  his  last  illness  with  more 
truth  or  eflfect  than  has  been  already  performed  by  Mr.  Nichols, 
who  had  known  him  during  many  years,  and  witnessed  his 
early  prospects,  as  well  as  premature  decay.  ^  With  much 
sorrow,  the  writer  sits  down  to  rdate  the  death  of  his  learned 
and  ingenious  friend;  an  office  which,  in  the  Course  of  nature^ 
Mr.  Beloe  should  rather  have  performed  for  him.  It  Was 
otherwise  appointed.  A  constitution  of  body,  delicate  and 
irritable  to  an  unusual  d^ree^  proved  unable  to  sustain  the 
repeated  shocks  of  grief  and  vexation,  which  sound  religion 
had  disciplined  the  mind  to  bear.  Bodily  disease^  of  a'  pun- 
fill  and  incurable  kind,  had  for  a  few  years  been  added  to  his 
ether   sufferings..    Yet  his  intellectual  powers  were   never 


•  Tt  «u  rfteriAg  »  wit  to  Kennngton,  that  Mr.  Porton  wrote  hia  oel«brated  jm 
ifesfntt  in  which  he  luppoMt  the  deril  to  liavt  viaited  cuth,  for  the  pmrpoee  of  teeing 
what  cottM  delist  him  most.  Thit  coataini  •  bitter  eailre  on  •  certain  class  of  pro- 
feeaional  men  i  it  chasiiees  the  pride  of  thoie  who  afiect  to  be  haqublcr,  and  is  eminently 
severe  on  ihe  mode  of  oondncting  the  atfairs  of  Cold-Bath-Fields  prison,  while  under 
the  management  and  directloo  of  Oufemor  Aris»  &c.  It  waa  composed  eiicm- 
poianeouslyy  while  the  author  happened  to  be  diaepgaged  finim  the  whiai-table,  at  toe 
inatigstifm  of  Mn.  Vineent ;  at  least  that  lady  pointed  oat  die  tuk,  without  howevtt 
assigning  the  subject. 

Mr.  Beloe  was  dcmbtiees  hidoeed  by  pradeuce  to  wppreaa  this  pqrtical  Ubel>  m  w« 
do  not  find  it  anoog  his  Ponanmana. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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ekmdedf  nor  his  gpiritfl  often  deprcsMd;  not  ever»  when  be 
had  the  company  of  a  firiend  to  cheer  them. 

^  Mr.  Beloe  continued  to  writer  on  a  variety  of  subjects  With 
his  wonted  fibcility  and  elegance;  and  though  he  could  no 
longer  study  with  continued  application,  yet  his  literary 
curiosity  was  never  diminished.  Never  soured  for  an  instant 
by  any  species  of  sufferings  die  thing  least  possible  to  his  mind* 
at  all  times,  was  to  persist  in  resentment  against  any  person 
whatsoever. 

^^  But  the  time  was  now  come,  when  nature  could  no 
longer  struggle  against  so  many  causes  of  decay;  and  in  the 
latter  end^of  March  1817)  he  had  a  seizure,  which  from  the 
first  was  threatening,  and  soon  after  deprived  him  of  the  nse 
of  the  lower  limbs.  Three  weeks  from  that  time  he  lingered ; 
at  first  in  much  pain  and  irritation,  but  for  the  last  ten  days  in 
ease  of  body,  and  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind.  On  the  1 1th 
of  April,  surrounded  by  his  &mily,  he  passed  into  another 
state  of  being,  fiiU  of  rel^ous  hope ;  and  with  such  ease,  that 
the  exact  moment  of  his  departure  was  hardly  ascertained. 
Mr.  Beloe  had  Very  recently  entered  iiito  his  60th  year ;  and 
has  left  a  widow,  with  four  sons,  a  daughter,  and  several 
grandchildren,  to  lament  his  loss.  He  was  buried  in  his  own 
Cihurch  of  AUhallows,  London- WaU,  attaided  only  by  his 
sons,  and  three  or  four  select  friends." 

Soon  lifter  Mr.  Beloe's  death  apjieared  a  work  entilled 
*<  The  Sexagenarian,  oriRecoUectioiis  of  a  Literary  Lifi^'' 
sotne  passages  of  which,  periiaps,  might  either  have  been  sup- 
pressed, or  at  least  softened,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the 
memory  of  the  author.  Without  dwelling  invidiously  upon 
these,  a  short  account  of  its  contents  shall  be  here  annexed. 

These  two  volumes  are  dedicated  to  a  •*  dear  old  woman,** 
whose  name  and  connections  may  be  easily  guessed  at  firom 
the  following  quotation : 

*«  Mayst  thou,**  continues  he^  "  with  whom  the  various 
incidents  of  a  perturbed  life  have  been  participated,  the  pre^ 
sure  of  which  has  again  and  again  been  alleviated  by  thy  sym- 
pathy,  accept  in  no  adulatory  terms  of  prais%  but  in  those  of 
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sober  gratitude  and  truth,  my  heart-felt  acknowledgments  of 
thy  goodness. 

<<  Well  can  I  remember,  that  when  thou  wast  an  object  of 
admiration,  not  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless  alone^  but  to  the 
grave,  the  sedate,  and  the  wis^  that  no  external  allurements 
could  ever  divert  thee  from  the  obligations  of  duty. 

«  Nor  can  I  foiget  that  when  our  earUer  career  was 
obstructed  by  briars  and  thorns^  thy  sagacity  found  means  to 
lessen  their  asperity,  and  thy  unwearied  exertions  never  iailed 
to  fiuulitate  their  removaL  Surdy,  too,  amidst  the  sufferings 
and  sorrows  of  repeated  sickness,  did  thy  tenderness  assuage 
the  pain,  and  impart  the  most  delightful  and  salutary  balm. 
The  first  vigour  of  my  warm  and  youthful  fancy  was  employed 
in  representing  the  emotions  excited  by  thy  presence.  The 
last  occupation  of  my  trembling  pen  is  to  oflfer,  with  an  un- 
feigned devotion,  the  solemn  prayer,  that  thy  decline  of  life 
may  be  as  little  rugged  and  disturbed  as  the  condition  of 
humanity  will  permit ;  and  so  farewell  I" 

After  a  variety  of  details  respecting  the  studies  of  his  boyish 
days,  Mr.  Beloe  mentions  some  of  the  abuses  that  have  lately 
crept  into  the  Universities  in  the  following  terms :  <^  Might  not 
parents,"  observes  he^  **  be  protected  by  a  fiat  from  the  capidf 
from  enormous  bills  incurred  at  taverns,  livery-stables,  and 
oonfectioners  ?  Might  not  tutors^  without  iHvidiousness,  quietly 
oommunicate  with  the  tradesmen  of  their  respective  colleges^ 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  means  and  future  expectations  of 
the  young  men  under  their  protection,  and  thus  prevent  any 
great  accumulation  of  credit  on  one  sid^  and  of  debt  on  the 
other?  Might  not  private  dinners  in  private  rooms  be  strictly 
prohibited,  and  the  possibili^  of  making  fi)olish,  expensive^ 
and  pernicious  jaunts  to  London  and  elsewhere  be  prevented  ? 

*M  am  satisfied  that  something  might  be  done^  and  I  am 
certain  that  something  ought  to  be  done.  I  speak  fedingly, 
smarting^  as  I  do^  in  the  persons  of  near  and  dear  conneo* 
tions,  and  knowing  no  inconsiderable  number  of  parents  and 
IS  who  qrmpathise  with  me. 

F  2 
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<<  Formerly,  and  at  the  period  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
more  at  length,  I  verily  believe,  that,  except  in  the  rooms  .of 
noblemen,  and  of  a  very  few  young  men  of  great  and  Inown 
hereditaiy  property,  the  more  expensive  wines  were  utterly 
nnknown.  Whereas,  at  present,  most  of  the  young  men 
faave^  occasionally  at  least,  their  claret  and  champagne ;  and 
a  iriend  of  mine  showed  me,  the  other  day,  a  bill  for  three 
months  only,  amounting  to  a  hundred  pounds  for  these  arti- 
cles, incurred  by  a  jack-a>napes  dependent  on  the  liberality  of 
distant  relatives,  without  a  sixpence  of  his  own." 

At  the  time  Mr.  Bdee  went  to  coU^,  an  excursion  to  Gog-> 
magog-hills,  Huntingdon,  or  Newmarket,  satisfied  the  ambition 
of  a  youthful  Cantab;  formerly,  the  students  met  sociably  after 
dintier  in  the  hall,  to  drink  wine  in  each  other's  apartment^ 
and  expended  two  shillings  or  half-a^erowir  for  a  desert  of  bis^ 
cuits,  apples,  and  wabiuts.  Now  two  pounds  will  hardljr 
suffice ;  and  a  debt  of  fifty  pounds  is  frequently  incurred  ibr 
this  unnecessary  luxury  within  tlie  period  of  a  single  year. 
'  While  Mr.  Beloe  indulges  not  unfrequently.  in  political  and 
personal  resentments  against  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  &c.  &c.  Porson  is  uniformly  praised 
and  respected.  In  addition  to  this,  a  number  of  curious  parti-  ^ 
culars  concerning  his  early  days  are  narrated  in  vol.  i. 

Our  Author  allows  a  certain  portion  of  talents  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Orford,.  but  he  gives  such  a  scanty  biU  of  fare  of  his 
entertainments^  as  leaves  no  pretensions  to  hd^pitality. 

^  He  was,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,*'  observes  he^ 
^  a  perfect  courtier.  He  was  consummately  insincere;  and 
would  compliment  and  flatter  those  in  conversation,  whom,  in 
his  correspondence,  he  sneered  at  and  abused.  This  was^ 
in  a  more  particular  manner,  the  case  with  some  literary 
acquaintances,  who,  when  he  wanted  their  aid  and  inform- 
ation in  the  prosecution  of  any  pursuit,  vrere  ostensibly  sery 
high  indeed  in  his  esteem ;  but  when  he  had  got  all  he  wanted^ 
were  either  noticed  with  coldness,  or  made  objects  of  his  ridi- 
cule and  contempt    This  was  remarkably  the  fiict,  we  are 
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told,   bodi  widk    rebpect  to  Richaid  Oongh  and  Cole  of 


^  He  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  these  admirabliiqpecimQM 
of  satire^  die  Bariad  and'Mieviad,  in  tenns  of  rapture:  Ids 
exprtiteton  was,  ^  it 'is  so  soothiog^'  At  the  same  time,  more 
than  one  of  the*  objects  of  that  satire  were  among  his  dearest 
friends,  and  complimented  by  him  on  their  poetic  talents. 

<<  On  the  first  appearance  of  Dr.  Darwin's  celebrated  poem 
on  die  ^  Loves  of  the  Plants,'  he  was  extravagant  in  his  comi- 
mendation  of  it,  — -  *  we  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  it  since  the 
time  of  Pope.'  His  Lordship's  admiration,  however,  cooled 
afterwards. 

^  He  certaSnly  had  an  degant  taste  for  poetry,  and  his 
smaller  oompositicms  of  this  kind  are  models  in  their  way. 
He  had  no  great  extent  of  capacity,  and  very  little  learning; 
but  he  was  undoubtedly  a  most  entertaining  companion,  and  a 
very  pdished  and  accomplished  gentleman.  —  So  much  for 
H.  W." 

Amoiig  other  biographical  delineations,  we  are  also  pre* 
sent^  widi  an  account  of  Dr.  BaiUie,  Sir  Everard  Home^ 
Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs,  Hunter,  Hannah  M — [ore],  Mrs.T— [rim- 
mer],  Mrs.  W — [oolstoncraft],  and  H — [elen]  M — [aria] 
W — [illiams].  Other  ladies  are  characterised  under  tlie  names 
of  Ella,  Elfrida,  &c.  Mra^Yatea  is  treated  with  much  kindness 
and  indulgence.  Archbishop  Moore  is  greatly  praised  for  his  zeal 
in  behalf  of  both  church  and  state,  *<  at  the  time  the  mighty 
monster  of  the  French  Revolution  was  rearing  its  infernal 
brood  of  assassins,  infidels*  and  miscreants." 

Dr.  Gregory  is  not  treated  with  much  partiality.  The 
^*  dry  bookseller"  was  the  late  worthy  and  respectable  Mr. 
Johnson  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard;  the  ^*  opulent  bookseller" 
was  Alderman  Cadell.  He  mentions,  without  sufficiently  de- 
signating, <<an  honest  bookseller;"  the  << exotic  bookseller^' 
rended  many  years  in  Pall-mall,  and  then  removed  with  a  oon* 
•ideraUe  fortune  to  an  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Ha^niw, 

**  Upon  the  tendency  of  his  (Professor  Porson's)  politics," 
observes  he,  <<  it  is  not  intended  to  expatiate.    It  never  inter* 

r  3 
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rupled  an    hannonioiiB  interooane   of  mare  Urna  twenty 
years  with  kim  who  pays  this  tribute  to  hb  iiieiii0ry»  and 


to  whoai]^&i  a  moment  of  confidence  he  gave  in  his  own 
hand'writing  a  pamphlet  written  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bnrke's 
Reflections  on  the  French  Rerolation.  It  is  termed,  <  A  New 
Catediism  for  the  Use  of  the  Natives  of  Hampshire**  It  is 
written  with  much  vivacity  and  humour,  but  strongly  marlEs 
the  incorrigible  bitterness  of  his  political  prgndioes.'' 

It  m$y  be  necessary  to  conclude  with  the  following  qnotadoa 
from  the  prefiice,  as  it  is  explanatory  of  the  work^and  contains 
a  character  of  die  author  drawn  up  by  a  friend. 

**  The  circumstances  attending  this  publication  by  the 
editor  are  of  an  interesting,  almost  of  an  awfiil  nature.  To 
engage  the  attention  more  deeply  in  his  narrative^  and  to 
relieve  it  of  the  egotism  attached  to  self-biography,  the  sexa- 
genarian had  adopted  the  third  person  instead  of  the  first 
in  many  parts  of  the  work.  He  had  supposed  that  after  his 
death  a  fi-iend  had  discovered  a  number  of  scattered  materials^ 
firom  which  these  volumes  were  to  be  formed,  and  had  so  sup* 
plied  the  connecting  linka  as  to  make  the  history  complete. 

*<  In  adopting  this  plan,  he  was  enabled  to  give  the  narrative 
many  lively  turns,  whidi  the  natural  playfiibiess  of  his  mind 
suggested.  In  this  manner  he  had  proceeded,  sustaining  the 
character  of  himself  and  his  friend  within  a  few  pages  ^  the 
conclusion  of  his  work ;  and  had  even  corrected  the  press  down 
to  the  present  sheet  Little  periiaps  did  he  tibiiik  how  pro- 
phetic was  his  plan,  and  that  on  his  own  death*bed  he  should 
really  entrust  to  a  friend  that  office  which  in  fiction  he  had 
supposed  to  have  been  committed  to  his  care.  To  present 
these  Memoirs  to  the  world,  and  explain  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  pubiisbed,  was  the  dying  request 
of  the  Sexagenarian  to  one  who  knew  and  wlMnralu^  fau 
worth. 

^  He  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  sixtieth  year,  and  haS 
just  entitled  himself  to  the  appellation  ¥^ch  his  work  Had 
assuined,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  fix>m  an  existence  of 
much  bodily  pain  and  suffering.    Hb  life  had  been  chequ«ed 
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by  various  events,  both  pf  a  prosperous  and  of  en  adverse 
nature.  In  the  paths  of  literature  his  exertions  had  bceti 
attended  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  He-had  moved  in 
the  first  circles  of  life ;  he  had  been  fostered  by  the  great,  land 
Rewarded  by  the  good.  No  roan  perhaps  of  his^age  possessed 
larger  or  more  varied  resources  of  curious  and  entertaining 
scholarship.  In  literary  anecdote  he  was  rich  and  £»lQe ;  in 
neat  and  appropriate  citations  he  was  unrivalled. 

*'  His  conversation  was  easy,  degant,  and  communicative ; 
and  no  scholar  could  leave  his  company  without  an  addition 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  As  a  friend  he  was  respected  and 
bdoved;  among  his  acquaintance^  indeed,  his  good  humcmr 
was  almost  proverbiaL  His  open  and  generous  nature  was 
too  often  a  dupe  to  the  treacherous,  and  a  prey  to  ihe  desig&i^ 
ing.  His  latter  days  were  spent  in  retirement  from  these  busy 
scenes  in  which  he  had  formerly  borne  a  conspicuous  part. 
In  the  two  last  years  of  hb  life,  he  amused  himself  with  the 
composition  of  the  preceding  Memoirs,  which  display  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  events  and  the  characters  of  a  former 
day.  Many  of  the  personages  there  described,  like  the  hand 
which  records  them,  are  now  in  the  dust,  and  have  left  their 
name  only,  and  their  memories  bdiind. 

^  Would  the  reader  enquire  the  end  of  the  Sexagenarkin; 
would  he  know  how  a  life  so  spent  was  concluded ;  let  him 
be  assured  that  his  last  hours  were  those  of  a  good  and  pious 
man ;  that  he  departed  in  the  same  faith  and  fear  in  which  he 
had  lived.  And  happy  will  he  be,  who,  after  a  life  so  activdy 
and  so  usefully  employed,  shall  repose  upon  a  death-bed  so 
calm,  and  so  christian,  as  that  of  the  Sexagenarian." 
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THOMAS  COGAN,  M.D. 

ONE  or  THB  FOUMDtRS  OF  THX  ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCItTT. 

J.T  is  extremely  MtiB&ctory  to  be  enabled  to  record  the  life  of 
ft  man  who  re6ects  bo  much  credit  on  human  nature.  For- 
ttmetely,  on  the  present  occasion,  sereral  interesting  details 
have  been  collected,  partly  from  notes  transmitted  by  oae  of 
his  own  6unily,  and  partly  from  the  recollections  of  the  writer 
bimsel£  Some  of  hia  friends  .too,  who  lived  in  great  intimacy 
with  him,  both  in  Ekigland  and  Holland,  have  also  kindly 
cootributad  to  elucidate  Uie  character  and  pursuits  of  a  philan- 
tbn^st,  long  known  to  tiie  poUic,  both  by  his  talents  and  his 
virtues. 

llioniaa  Cogan  was  bom  in  the  obscure  village  of  Rowdl, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton,  ok  February  S,  17S6.  His 
&ther  was  an  apothecary,  greatly  respected  for  the  skiU  dis- 
played by  him  in  the  exercise  of  bis  profession ;    whidi  in  a 
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country  town  is  not  confined  to  pharmacy  alone.    Ob  dw  eo«- 

trary,  be,  as  lunal,  united  the  other  two  bronchesof  pfaysician  and 
surgeon  in  his  own  person,  and  on  his  little  nog  was  accustomed 
daily  to  visit  all  hia  patients  within  a  pretty  extensire  circuit. 
Although  it  may  be  here  unnecessary  to  observe^  that  the 
dder  Mr.  Cogan  could  not  possibly  acquire  a  fortune  by  his 
labours,  yet  it  is  apparent,  that  he  must  hare  lived  in  ease^  if 
not  in  affluence ;  for  he  maintained  and  Iwought  up  two 
fiunilies,  in  addition  to  which,  after  conferring  oa  them  what 
may  be  termed  a  learnixl  education,  he  sait  his  sons  into  the 
world  with  professions  calculated  to  obtain  respect,  super- 
added to  a  decent  subsistence,  which  was  all  thi^  a  man  of 
primitive  manners  and  limited  ambillun  at  that  time  kxAed 
to.  Having  thus  done  his  duty,  fae  trusted  to  the  wise  and 
unerring  dispaisations  of  Providence  for  the  rest  I 

That  the  old  gentleman,  in  reb'pect  to  religion,  was  a 
Dissenter,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,  as  bis  cliildren  were 
educated  in  this  ptThuasion;  but  to  what  particular  sector 
denomination  of  Christians  he  belonged,  is  not  precisely  known 
to  the  writer  of  this  article.  The  elder  Mr.  Cogan  attained  a 
patriarchal  age*,  and  when  80,  actually  married  a  second 
wife^  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  still  hving.  f 

Young  Cogan,  who  was  the  offspring  of  the  first  marriage, 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  moat  probably  &om  a 
country  school-master  at  Rowell;  after  which  he  was  placed 
for  some  years  at  Kibworth,  in  Leicestershire,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  late  Dr.  Aikin,  fstber  of  the  physician  of  the 
same  name^  and  at  that  time  greatly  celebrated  as  the  master 
of  a  very  flourishing  academy.  That  this  teacher  wife 
eminently  successful,  is  snffieienUy  apparent,  ftnm  the  number 
of  excellent  sdiotars  who  had  been  placed  under  his  care. 
Indeed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  ai^  further  than  his  own  family 
in  proof  t^  this  assertioo ;  fw  his  surviving  son,  Dr.  John 
Aikin,  is  an  antluv  of  great  re^Kctability  i  while  his  daughter, 

■  Mi.  C.  liftd  lb«  BttDded  jiarinj  oT.go  jtm. 

f  Tbe  Sn.  B.  Cogu  <<  H^[ti(a  HiU,  a«u  Willliunnov,  in  the  count]!  ot  Eacv. 
TliH  gmkBafi,  liic  aaaj  Jttn,  proidcd  om  id  eminaii  and  Souiiihing  Kidrm;  lo 
ibu  ntigUHrarbaod. 
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Mrs.  Barbauld,  has  exhibited  no  mean  degree  of  talents,  both 
in  verae  and  prose.  Of  the  fisither,  48  well  as  of  the  children^ 
the  talgect  of  this  memoir  was  aIwB3rs  accustom^  to  speak 
widi  great  respect:  iodeed,  it  was  under  the  inspection  of  the 
fimneTy  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  classical  knowledge,  whidi 
never  forsook  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
reddence  in  Leicestershire,  however,  did  not  exceed  two  or 
three  years ;  and  he  constantly  lamented  the  shortness  of  his 
stay  there^  until  the  clo^  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cogan  was  destined  from  early  life  to  be 
a  spiritual  teacher  among  the  Dissenters.  He  was  accord- 
ingly educated  with  great  care  and  strictness  for  his  future 
charge;  and  in  respect  to  morals,  character,  and  learning, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office  of 
a  minister.  But  while  at  Kibworth  he  had  indulged  pretty 
fredy  in  general  reading ;  and  the  direction  of  his  mind  was 
afterwards  turned  towards  the  controvei*sial  writings  both  of 
his  own  and  the  preceding  age,  in  the  history  of  whidi  they 
form  ah  original  and  important  feature.  In  fine,  no  one 
ever  evinced  more  technical  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace^  free-will,  necessity,  fore-ordination,  &c.  than  he;  but 
this  species  of  learning  appears  to  have  been  but  Uttle  service- 
able to  his  advancement  in  life.  Either  his  system  of  theology 
was  not  popular,  or  at  least  it  was  not  exactly  consonant  to  the 
received  opinions  of  hi$  auditors.  There  is  some  reasoil  to 
believe,  that  he  indulged  a  youthful  imagination  in  com- 
mendation of  got^f  worlrSf  and  paid  less  attention  to  faith^  than 
was  agreeable  to  the  chieft  and  elders  of  his  communion. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  successively  presented  himself  to  several 
congregations,  of  which  the  pulpits  happened  to  be  vticant^ 
without  ever  recdving  a  regular  call  or  invitation. 

Reduced  to  a  dilemma^  about  the  year  1758*9,  he  pointed 
his  footsteps  towards  Harwich,  whence  in  an  auspicious  hour 
he  repaired  to  Holland,  and  proceeded  to  Amsterdam.  Here 
a  Ptesbyterian  church,  with  two  pastors  on  the  model  of  those 
of  Scotland  and  Oaieva,  had  been  long  established.  It  was 
cherished  both  by  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  and 
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supplied  with  pastors  from  the  Caledonian  universities.  One 
of  tbesei  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  wishing  to  return  for  a  while  to 
his  native  country,  was  desirous  to  obti|in  a  de|>ut7  to  supply 
his  place  during  his  absence;  and  atet  in  conjunction  with 
his  ooUeague^  the  Rev*  Thomas  Pierson,  D.D.,  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  learning,  who  afterwards  suffered  severely  on  account 
of  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  Rev,  Thomas 
C<^n,  having  displayed  his  certificates,  and  proved  himself 
duly  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  now  settled  in  the  chief 
city  of  Holland,  and  appears  to  have  become  greatly  attached 
to  that  country. 

Here  again  another  instance  of  good  fortune  occurred ;  for 
he  soon  after  saw,  and  at  length  became  the  husband  of  a  very 
worthy,  amiable^  and  accomplished  woman.     The  name  of 
this  lady  was  Grasn  or  Groen,   pronounced  by  the  Dutch 
Grun^    which,    by  an   easy  transition,  becomes    Crreen   ia 
English.     She  was  the  only  daughter,  and  indeed  the  only 
child  of  Mr.  Groen,  a  Dutch  *  trader  of  some  eminence,  who 
acquired  considerable  opulence  by  his  copnections  with  Great 
Britain.    In  consequence  of  these,  all  the  German  subsidies 
during  the  seven  years'  war  were  transmitted  through  him  to 
the  place  of  their  destination ;  and  his  fiur  profits  arising  firom 
commission,  exchange,  &c.  must  of  course  have  been  very 
considerable.    Indeed  he  might  have  realised  an  immense 
fortune,  had  it  not  been  for  a  propensity  seldom  laid  to  the 
charge  of  his  countrymen :  this  was  an  unbounded  hospitality. 
Either  to  maintain  his  influence,  or  to  display  his  gratituch^ 
Mr.  G.  kept  an  open  table  for  the  English ;  and  happening  to 
entertain  our  newly-arrived  pastor  among  the  rest,  this  led, 
first  to  acquaintance  with  the  daughter,  and  then  to  a  union 
of  a  more  permanent  nature. 

Sometime  before  this,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  had  repidr- 
ed  to  England,  and  appears  to  have  resided  for  some  time  at 
Soudiampton,  where  he  preached  in  1 762  and  1 763.  But  his 
heart  was  bent  on  returning  to  the  United  Provinces,  with 

•  He  wti  originally  a  fiWcffmnith  in  AimieviuB. 
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a  view  of  I'emaiiiiiig  there  for  life.  He  accordingly  i^turned, 
and  found  the  lady  to  whom  he  had  been  so  long  attached^  con- 
stant and  &ithfaL  She  was  young,  handsome,  and  rich 
also :  her  hand  was  therefore  courted  by  a  number  of  suitors ; 
but  Miss  Groen  preferred  her  Englishman  to  them  all,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  their  union  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  mutual  happiness  of  both  parties* 

After  leading  his  bride  to  the  altar,  in  due  form,  the 
object  of  his  future  pursuits'  became  a  sulgect  of  deep  con« 
sideration.  '  As  he  had  just  acquired  a  considerable  fortune 
with  his  wife^  when  reckoned  in  Dutch  guilders  *,  and  expended 
in  a  country  where  the  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  he  determined  to  resign  his  ministry,  and 
follow  the  secret  bent  of  his  own  inclinations.  In  thi^  plan 
Mrs.  Cogan  most  readily  participated,  and  they  accordingly 
removed  to  Leyden.  Entering  his  name  on  the  records  of 
that  University  which  once  supplied  all  Europe  with  Physi- 
cians, he  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  healing  art.  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  the 
first  principles  of  Pharmacy  were  imbibed  by  him  under  his 
father's  roof,  and  that  he  already  knew  by  inspection  all  the 
principal  medicaments,  which  is  more  than  some  tkeOretiaU 
physicians  are  acquainted  with. 

After  obtaining  a  general  knowledge  of  his  future  profes- 
sion, our  student  applied  himself  chiefly  to  obtain  a  proficiency 
in  the  Obstetric  arty  which  at  that  period  began  to  be  practised 
by  males.  Accordingly,  in  due  time,  the  degree  of  M.  D.  .was 
conferred  on  him;  and  we  have  smne  reason  to  believe,  that 
his  Thesis  was  connected  with  that  branch  of  the  science  in 
which  he  wished  to  excel,  f 

Having  been  thus  admitted  in  due  form^  Dr.  Cogao  imme- 

*  Pint  «nd  last,  be  may  htTe  received  from  8000  to  10,000i.  by  this  lidy. 

f  Dr.  Cogen't  iotugnnl  tbeiit»  wben  be  obteined  bit  degree  et  Leyden^  wu  wxm 
titer  paUiibed  tbercy  under  tbe  title  of  <'  Ddeertitio  de  Pktbemet.  Aiiimi»  vi  ei  modo 
agendi.  Lo4g.'Bet.  4to.  176;."  Tbii  iiiibniiation  bai  been  eince  €oaiaiiiiifiited  by 
e  friend. 
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dutdf  paid  a  diort  visit  to  England,  after  which  he  com« 
menoed  practice;  and  having  chiefly  directed  his  stodiea 
towards  a  particular  branch,  he  was  best  known  as  an  Accau- 
cheur»  In  this  capadly  he  gave  full  and  entire  satisfiulion  to 
many  respectable  fiumlies,  both  English  and  Dutch,  in  Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam,  and  Leyden,  in  all  of  which  cities  he 
occasionally  resided.  After  a  few  years  of  pretty  succe^fnl 
practice  in  Holland,  he  and  his  wife  repaired  to  England  with 
a  view  to  a  permanent  residence.  As  he  meant  to  persevere 
in  his  professional  career,  London  was  selected  as  best 
fitted  for  his  exertions;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  become  a 
Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
he  was  admitted  a  Licentiate. 

Accustomed  to  the  crowd  and  busde  of  the  great  towns  of 
Holland,  this  little  family  (for  they  had  not  any  children  then, 
or  afterwards)  actually  pitched  on  Paternoster-Row  as  a 
place  of  residence,  undismayed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  street, 
the  difficulty  of  access,  the  constant  crowd  of  passengers,  and 
the  perpetual  noise  c^  hawkers,  porters,  and  printers'  devils. 
But  to  noise  Mrs.  Cogan  &ad  been  long  habituated ;  it  was  the 
dust  and  dirt  that  alone  appeared  odious  in  her  eyes,  for  as 
she  had  been  educated  in. the  Dutch  school,  the  enduring 
of  filth  of  any  kind,  appeared  in  some  d^pree  criminal  in  her 
eyes.  This  lady  accordingly  not  a  little  astonished  her  neigh- 
bours by  a  due  and  constant  Attention  to  cleanliness ;  for  an 
engine  was  purchased,  by  means  of  which  her  drawing-room 
and  bed-chamber  windows  were  wetted  daily,  to  the  great 
obstruction  and  annoyance  of  the  passengers,  who  being  unap- 
prised of  her  motives,  and  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of 
Amsterdam,  b^^  to  consider  ^*  the  Dutch  lady"  as  a  nuisance. 
The  Cogans  afterwards  removed,  by  way  of  changing  the  air, 
into  another  part  of  the  dty,  where  the  population  was  nearly 
as  dense,  and  the  atmosphere  almost  as  ill-calculated  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  They  hod  long  lived  in  a  thick  and 
foggy  atmosphere^  and  there  is  no  part  of  our  metropolis 
indeed,  that  will  not  appear  eligible^  when  estimated  according 
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to  the  ratip  of  the  places,  which  with  them  formed  the  sole 
rule  of  comparison. 

Drt  Cogan  now  became  acquainted  with  a  number  of  respect- 
able professional  xufen,  and  no  small  degree  of  intimacy  soon  jtopk 
place  between  him  and  Dr.  Hawes.  It  is  to  this  friendship  we 
are  inddbted  for  the  ]EInmane  Society  I 

The  first  institution  in  Europe  for  recovering  persons 
apparently  drowned  originated  at  Amsterdam;  and  has  since 
become  the  mod^  of  all  others.  The  following  incident  gave 
birth  tOv  it :  —  *  A  boy  called  Andrew  Park,  the  son  of  Mr. 
Pftrky  a  respectable  Scotchman  engaged  in  trade,  having  drop- 
ped a  Dutch  coin,  called  a  stiver^  in  the  canal  at  the  back 
of  his  father's  house^  endeavoured  to  recover  it.  But  all  his 
exertions  proved  unavailing^  and  on  making  a  last  and  fisital 
effort,  he  was  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  where  he  remained 
some  little  time.  At  length  the  unfortunate  child  was  brought 
home  to  his  disconsolate  mother,  who^  instead  of  yielding  to 
deqpair,  immediately  set  about  what  appeared  to  her  the  most 
i^ational  mode  of  restoring  suspended  animation.  She  accord- 
ingly placed  the  boy  up  to  the  neck  in  a  tub  of  warm  water, 
and  recurring  to  friction,  in  aid  of  her  other  endeavours,  soon 
enjoyed  the  inexpressible  feiUity  of  beholding  her  darling  son 
restored  to  life ! 

TUs  astonished  the  Amslerdammen.  They  daily  b^eld 
some  unhappy  victim  sacrificed  to  the  apathy  of  the  by- 
standers and  the  inattention  of  government  Familiarised  to 
the  sight  of  drowned  persons,  they  had  become  caUous  to 
events  of  such  firequent  occurrence;  and  as  few  or  none  ever 
recovered,  after  being  immersed  even  for  two  or  three  minutes 
in  the  £rt  and  slime  of  their  surrounding  waters,  thqr  b^gnn 
to  think  all  medical  or  other  aid  wholly  ineflfectuaL 

This  occurrence^  however,  aroused  them  from  their  slumbers, 
and  in  consequoice  of  the  exertions  of  some  worthy  men,  a 

*  For  this  mthentie  aceoant  of  the  acddent  that  gave  binh  to  the  firtt  Society  In 
Enrope  for  the  recorery  of  perMim  apparently  drowned,  the  writer  of  thii  narrative  b 
obliged  to  a  feiy  respectable  Scota-Baiavi^  ftmily. 
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Dtenkelengen  Societd  was  inunediatdy  fonned^  and  eoBunenbed 
its  operations  in  1767. 

Among  those  who  proved  themselves  most  zealous  advocates 
for  this  institution,  was  M.  Varnedei  a  member  of  the  Wal- 
loon Church  at  Amsterdam.  He  was  consequently  nominated 
a  director,  and  afterwards  edited  the  first  volume  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  infimt  society. 

London,  where  the  puke  of  humanity  ever  beats  high,  had 
witnessed  a  variety  of  the  most  distressing  events,  from  year  to 
year,  with  an  indiiierence  that  actually  seemed  inexcusable^ 
after  a  neighbouring  nation  had  set  so  noble  an  example.  At 
length  these  two  noble-minded  physicians  determined  to  arouse 
their  countrymen  into  action,  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what 
slender  means  and  scanty  resources  they  commenced  their 
labours.  The  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Lettsom,  always  one  of  the  first 
to  stand  forward  in  the  cause  of  beneficence,  and  whose  triviid 
errors  have  been  mfignified  into  crimes,  by  those  who  do  not 
possess  a  tithe  of  his  virtues,  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  them.^ 

•  It  irill  be  seen  bj  a  penittl  of  the  foUovrins  extnete,  that  Dr.JL.  felt  hlaMir  deeply 
inierestfid  in  the  tucccw  of  thU  benevolent  'inetitntion.  On  April  90th,  1 005,  we  find  Dr. 
Lettiom  antkipeting  the  annual  dinner,  in  a  letter  to  the  !!«:▼.  J.  Plmnptre,  of  Clare- 
HalL  (See  vol.  ii.  of  his  Life,  p.  1S8.)  «<  I  must  acknowledge  thj'politaneM,'*  obeetvee 
be,  "  in  placing  my  head  witere  it  hi*  been  for  thirty  yeeit  peat,  neer  to  ^tof  Dr. 
Hawet.  He  it  a  man  whose  memory  will  be  dear  to  posterity.  Neat  Wednesday  will  be  the 
Annivertaiy  Festival,  when  Hawes  will  be  all  anijnation.  We  nraally  meet  300  stfoag. 
Lord  Henniker  is  to  be  the  ehairman.  The  mnst£  and  singing,  the  proeesbon  of 
those  raised  from  the  deed,  all  combine  tp  render  the  festival  equally  ratSonal  and 
pathetic.  My  good  fiiend,  the  Hon.  P.  Puaey,'joined  me  in  a  subscription  to  supply 
each  of  the  restored  oljecia  with  a  Bible,  which  in  the  procession  aoeonpaides  eadi 
object.  My  brother-in-law,  Coansellor  Garrow  (yesterday  elected  M .  P.  for  Gatton),  hat 
iupplied  them  with  appropriate  religious  books ;  so  that  the  mind  hu,  in  many  instances, 
been  recteied  to  lile  as  well  as  the  body. 

*<  Good  James  Nield,  the  modem  Howard,  b  eqgaged  to  be  mynei|^ibonr  at  dinner  s 
and  I  hope  that  Jenner,  who  is  a  steward^  will  come  fiom  Berkeley  to  attend,  in  his 
place.  Shouldst  thou  visit  na  on  the  oecaeion,  our  board  will  be  more  highly  enriched 
thereby.  Dr.  Burgtii  (Bishop  of  Sr.David's)  dined  kst  year  wi^  ae,  but  oaonot  this  ^ 
he  has,  however,  volunteered  to  be  a  suward  next  year,  and  accompenied  his  propoial 
with  a  preKttt  of  twenty  gnincas.  I  imagine  we  shall  have  the  Bbhop  of  Bristol  at 
tlie  dinner." 

In  another  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  London,  May  15, 1810,  Dr.  Letteom 
eipfssses  himself  thus  :  **  The  Royal  Humane  Society  still  soppoits  itself  with  distin- 
guished character ;  our  finances  are  &vonrable,  and  our  arde«r  not  cooled,  though  we 
lament  the  loss  of  iu  founder.  That  we  reepect  bis  memory,  yon  will  be  convinced  by 
the  Bepoit  of  isio,  the  second  of  my  treaaorcfship.    In  the  Iset  anoivenary  icmoii  for 
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Mn  Ifiool  aLw  liberalljr  attiated  both  vnth  his  pen  and  his  purse. 
The  plan  was  dFculated^  indeed,  chiefly  by  his  mctos,  and 
aUy  advocated  in  his  periodical  pages.  But  as  nothing  succeeds 
in  this  country  without  a  dinner^  which  at  once  inspires  spirit 
and  publicity  into  the  resolves  of  all  public  bodies  desirous  of 
patronage,  a  convivial  entertainment  of  this  kind  at  length 
took  places  and  the  anniversary  of  the  institution  (April  15, 
]  774)  has  ever  since  been  celebrated  in  a  similar  manner.  Of 
late,  indeed,  this  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sermon;  while  a 
Prince  of  the  blood,  with  a  number  of  distinguished  person- 
ages, has  been  seen  to  preside  at  and  adorn  the  festive  board. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  after  dinner  for  those  who  had 
hfSea  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  to  walk  around  the  saloon 
in  silent  and  solemn  procession,  and  thus  exhibit,  at  one  and 
the  same  time^  the  most  in&lliUe  proof  of  the  utility  of  the 
institution,  and  of  their  own  gratitude. 

Thus,  only  seven  years  after  the  formation  of  the  << 


tfcU  fociety,  the  preacher  (Rer.  Hen.  White,  M.  A^)  introduced,  ftmong  the  provir 
deotial  lueans  oF  taving  life,  the  tubject  of  Vaccination,  with  an  ardour  anioMted  and 
Impreaaive.  At  our  dinner,  about  350  niembera  aaaembled,  with  a  flow  of  aoul,  and 
not  kat  of  a  pecuniary  tupport.  The  anniveraary  dinner  of  the  Sea-bathing  Infimuy 
waa  more  numerously  attended  than  at  any  previous  meeting ;  indeed,  charity  in  thb  me- 
tropolis is  more  liberally  supported  than  ever  waa  heretofare  known.  At  the  anniveraary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  30001.  were  aubicribed,  of  which  7  002.  were  brought 
by  Abraham  Goldamid  the  Jew.  At  the  Jews*  Hoapiial  35002.,  of  which  about  1000/. 
by  the  Christiana.  Thus  charity,  which  descends  from  Heaven,  is  designed  to  canopy 
the  whole  earth  $  and  England^  like  an  immeaaurable  mirror,  reflecu  the.  heavenly 
rays  firompole  to  pole." 

In  1811,  the  doctor  obaervesaa  follows:  <<The  objects  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
\  Stc.  are  prosecuted  with  the  ardour  that  Hawes  inspired,  and  with  an  increase  of 
finances  that  chancterisea  the  liberality  of  the  nation.    I  think  you  will  find  this  year'a 
Report  more  interesting  than  any  preceding  one.'* 

In  the  following  letter,  dated  London,  Nov.  SJ,  1811,  Pr.Lettaom  at  length  does 
jqptice  to  the  zeal  and  merlu  of  Dr.  Cag»n  :  **  Next  Wednesday  being  the  birth-day  of 
Dr.  Hawes,  the  Humane  Society  will  dine  al  five  o'clock  at  tlie  London  Coffee-house, 
Dr.  Lettsom  in  the  chair.  If  you  will  favour  ua  with  your  company,  we  will  retire  to 
Sambrook'coort  to  take  a  bed.  Tlib  must  not  be  conaideied  aa  a  Society  dinner ;  but 
as  a  private  meeting  (at  their  own  expenae)  of  the  directota,  mantgen,  and  select 
friends  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  deceased  founder.  Amaif  the  mmbn  will  be  the 
eoa^utor  and  tunwmg  foundar  Dr,  Oogiau  I  expect  it  will  pnwe  a  day  of  social 
latioQatity  and  scdaCi  conviviality.  Do  cone,  and  oblige  yoor's,  &c. 
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ation  for  the  Recovery  of  those  apparently  dfbwned"  al 
Amsterdam,  a  <<  Hmnane  Society"  was  established  in  London. 
The  two  founders  now  slumber  in  the  silent  grave;  but  it 
ought  to  be  recorded  on  some  public  monument,  that  witfaui 
a  pericKl  considerably  short  of  half  a  century,  no  fewer  than 
4411  persons  have  been  resuscitated  from  appafent  deathy 
while  several  hundreds  of  persons  have  been  rewarded  for 
their  meritorious  efibrts,  in  rescuing  them  from  inevitable 
destruction  I 

On  this  occasion,  a  correspondence  was  commem 
Holland,  by  means  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  mother-society.  These^ 
together  with  the  Memoirs,  were  translated  fit>m  the  faib 
Dutdi  by  MnuCogian,  who  thus,  in  conjunction  with  her 
husband,  was,  associated  in  so  good  a  cause.  After  a  fow 
years,  the  King  was  pleased  to  bepome  the  patron  df  the  Insti- 
tution, which,  on  this,  immediately  assumed  the  appellaticm  of 
<<  The  Royal  Humane  Society/'  A  gold  medal  was  also 
struck  on  the  occasion,  with  an  appropriate  device*;  and 
bestowed  on  such  public-spirited  individuals,  as  had  risked 
their  own  lives  for  the  preservation  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Here  follows  a  summary  of  the  process  reccmunended  and 
practised,  which  cannot  be  too  widely  diffused. 

'<  PREVENTION  OF  DEATH. 

Gndians. —  1.  Never  hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet.<-^ 
2.  Never  to  be  rolled  on  casks.  —  3.  Avoid  all  rough  usage. 
—  4.  Avmd  the  use  of  salt,  in  all  cases  of  apparent  death. 

RESTORATION  OF  LIFE. 

T%e  Drowned. — 1.  Cionvey  carefoUy  the  body,  with  die 
head  raised,  to  the  nearest  convenient  house. 

S.  Strip  and  dry  the  body;  dean  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

$.  Young  childrra  to  be  laid  between  two  persons  in  b 
warm  bed. 

*  LATBAT  SCIMTILLUIA  FOMAM. 
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4.  An  adult.  —  Lay  the  body  on  a  blanket  or  bed,  in  a  warm 
chamber,  in  winter: — To  be  exposed  to  the  san  in  summer. 

5.  The  body  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  warm  flannel ;  —  a 
heated  warming-pan,  covered,  to  be  lightly  moved  over  the 
back  and  spine :  if  at  hand  use  the  warm-bath ;  or  warm 
bricks,  &c  applied  to  the  arm-pits  and  soles  of  the  feet 

6.  To  restore  breathing  —  introduce  the  pipe  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  into  one  nostril,  having  the  other  nostril  and  the 
jnouth  closed;  inflate  the  lungs,  till  the  breast  be  a  little 
raised ;  the  mouth  and  nostrils  must  then  be  let  free :  -^  repeat 
the  process  till  life  appears. 

7.  When  a  bellows,  or  any  proper  apparatus  caimot  be 
had,  immediately  attempt  to  excite  the  natural  inspiration  an4 
expiration,  by  applying  pressure  alternately  on  the  chest, 
merely  by  the  hands,  so  as  to  iniitate  the  natural  breathing, 
and  promote  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air.  This  pro- 
cess has  proved  highly  successful;  and  as  any  person  may 
apply  it,  as  well  as  a  medical  professor,  it  should  not  be 
ddayed  a  moment. 

8.  Electricity  early  employed  by  a  medical  assistant. 
Intense  Cold.  —  Rub  the  body  with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water. 

—i- Restore  warmth,  &c.  by  slow  degrees,  and,  after  some 
time,  if  necessary,  the  plans  to  be  employed  for  the  resuscita- 
tion of  drowned  persons. 

Suspensitm  by  the  Cord. — 1.  A  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  cupping-glasses  may  be 
applied  to  the  head  and  neck;  leeches  also  to  the  temples. 

a.  The  other  methods  of  treatment,  the  same  as  recom- 
mended for  the  apparently  drowned. 

Siiffbcation  by  nosciom  Vapours.  —  CSold  water  to  be 
rq>eatedly  thrown  upon  the  face,  8tc.  drying  the  body  at 
intervals.  —  If  the  body  feels  cold,  employ  gradual  warmth, 
and  the  plans  for  the  drowned. 

The  same  process  is  necessary  to  recover  persons  a|^« 
rently  dead  from  a  stroke  of  lightning. 

Intoxication. ^^Tbe  body  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bed,  See.  with 
the  head  a  little  raised :   the  neckdoth,  &c.  removed — obtain 
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immfdiatdy  medical  aasktaiioe^  as  the  modes  of  treataent 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 

General  Observations.  —  1.  On  signs  of  returning  life^  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  warm  water  may  be  given ;  and,  if  the  power  of 
swallowing  be  returned,  warm  wine^  or  diluted  brandy-^ to 
be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  if  disposed  to  sleep,  will  gene- 
ra%  awake  restored  to  health. 

2.  The  plans  above  reconunended  are  to  be  used  for  three 
or  four  hours.  It  is  an  absurd  and  vulgar  opinion  to  suppose 
persons  are  irrecoverable  because  life  does  not  soon  make  its 
appearance. 

3.  Electricity  and  bleeding  never  to  be  employed,  unless  by 
the  direction  of  the  medical  assistants. 

If  the  resusdtative  process  be  immediately  employed,  an 
immense  number  of  lives  will  be  restored. 

Coroners.  —  Many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  which  might 
liave  been  restored,  from  a  prevailing  opinion  concerning  the 
impropriety  of  meddling  with  a  body  without  the  permission 
of  the  coroner. 

Opinion  <(f  an  eminent  Special  Pleader.  —  *^  It  is  a  mtBd&> 
meanor  to  prevent  the  coroner  firom  doing  his  duty.  But 
the  meddling  with  a  body,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  lifie^  is 
not  a  transgression  of  the  law ;  nor  do  I  know  any  statute  by 
which  such  an  act  is  prohibited.  The  coroner  ought  to  be 
called  in  as  soon  as  it  is  ^evident  that  the  body  is  dead." 

Absolute  not  apparent  death  is  here  meant. 

Reflectums.^^- 1.  This  institution  has  dried  up  an  abundant 
source  of  destruction  to  human  life. 

2.  Has  created  an  additional  province  to  medical  science^ 
and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  its  exertions. 

S.  The  Royal  Humane  Society  has  promoted  in  all  ranks 
of  people,  an  ardent  spirit  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.*' 

For  the  first  six  years,  Dr.  Cogan  prepared  the  Annual 
Bqport  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society ;  after  which  he  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Hawes.  They  both  constantly  attended  the 
anniversary  dinners,  and  were  tremblingly  alive  to  every  thing 
connoted  witli  the  institution.    Their  foreheads  appeared  to 
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be  ifradiated  with  ndrth,  while  their  eya  beqparkled  with  jc^ 
at  the  customary  festival  I 

Meanwhile,  the  doctor,  by  care,  attention,  and  good  coiw 
duct,  in  addition  to  a  high  character  for  science  and  know- 
ledge^ had  attained  a  most  respectable  practice.  He  had< 
acted  for  some  years  in  conjunction  with  the  present  Dr.  Sims, 
who  is  now,  we  believe^  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  to 
him  he  resigned  the  whole  in  1780. 

To  those  who  may  be  astonished  at  beholding  any  one 
suddenly  resigning  such  a  lucrative  situation,  without  any. 
apparent  motive,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  G^an  were  without  any  prospect  of  a  family;  that  they 
had  disciplined  their  desires  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  divest* 
themselves  of  all  expensive  habits ;  and  that  they  were  now  in 
foil  possession  of  independence,  and  even  of  opulence.  As 
for  the  Doctor,  his  three  ruling  passions  through  life  ^>pear 
to  have  bem  a  love  of  agriculture,  a  fondness  for  travdling^ 
and  a  taste  for  literature :  these  were  happily  blended  with  a 
love  of  the  country,  and  a  fervour  of  Enthusiasm,  in  behalf  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  happiness  and  melioration  of 
the  human  species. 

One  of  these  objects  was  immediately  gratified  by  another* 
voyage  to  Holland,  and  he  was  so  much  attached  both  to  the* 
country  and  people^  as  in  some  of  his  letters  to  term  himself 
a  ^  Dutchman." 

Ailer  visiting  his  old  firiends  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and 
the  Hague^  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  one  of  &e  upper  Pro- 
vinces, where  he  occupied  for  some  years  the  noble  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Rochford,  whose  ancestor  had  accompanied 
William  Prince  of  Orange  to  this  country  in  the  capacity  of  a 
page.  Indeed,  this  nobleman  himself  was  originally  descended 
firom  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  the  place  we  now  allude  to 
proved  to  have  been  one  of  the  favourite  hunting-seats  apper- 
taining to  this  fomily. 

The  bouse  was  surrounded  by  a  noble  grove  of  trees,  and 
the  adjoining  woods  and  fields  and  pleasure-grounds,  which 
were  all  kid  out  according  to  the  style  of  a  former  age,  con-*^ 
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tiibuted  to  render  it  delighdiiL    Within,  the  apartments  were 
numerous,  lofty,  and  of  large  dimensions. 

The  furniture  exactly  corresponded  to  the  residence,  for  it 
was  to  the  full  as  grand  as  the  palace  of  a  King  or  Stadtholdo* 
demanded.  The  ancient  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  and  beds, 
were  all  richly  ornamented  and  gilded ;  so  that  the  temporary 
occupant  was  often  accustomed  to  observe,  that  during  the 
first  night  spent  by  him  at  Zulestan,  he  was  unable  to  dose 
his  eyes,  which  were  involuntarily  employed  in  roaming  over 
the  magnificence  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 

Here  he  spent  some  few  years  along  with  a  female  so  justly 
dear  to  him.  When  they  rode  or  wandered  about  the 
country,  the  lofty  towers  of  their  abode  served  as  a  land-*mark 
to  ascertain  their  exact  position.  As  they  returned,  the  trees 
in  which  it  was  embosomed  seemed  to  bend  their  heads  in 
token  of  a  hearty  welcome !  But  their  hapjpiness  was  destroyed 
by  events^  equally  sudden  and  unexpected. 

It  has  already  been  more  than  once  hinted,  that  Dr.  Cogan 
was  greatly  attached  to  Holland,  and  it  is  not  a  little  probable 
that  he  would  have  ended  his  days  at  Zulestein  but  for  an  occur- 
rence which  shook  the  frame  of  fldl  the  governments  of  Europe^ 
and  rendered  the  United  Provinces  eminently  disagreeable,  and 
even  insecure^  for  an  Englishman.  The  House  of  Orange, 
which  had  originally  contributed  so  much  to  the  liberties  and 
independence  of  the  Dutch  nation,  had  of  late  become  odious, 
and  was  only  preserved  in  its  authority  by  Prussian  bayonets. 
The  French  Revolution  inspired  that  party  which  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Patriots  with  new  hopes,  and  a  hard  winter, 
during  which  the  rivers  and  canals  were  frozen,  enabled  their 
allies  to  pass  over  the  ice,  and  become  masters  of  the  country. 

This  memorable  event  gave  birth  to  what  was  termed  ^  the 
Batavian  Republic :"  and  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  having 
fled  to  England*  a  spirit  of  independence  seemed  to  be  infused 
anew  into  the  country.  But  it  was  not  the  interest  of  France^ 
HxBi  the  ancient  genius  of  the  Dutch  commonwealth  should 
be  aroused;  and  Holland,  for  the  first  time  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  at  length  converted  into  a  monarchy. 
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.  It  wts  in  oonflequenoe  then  of  this  extraordinary  Revolutxiii^ 
dial  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cogan  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the 
Continent,  and  embarking  at  Helvoetsluys,  limded  after  a  abort 
panage  at  Harwich.  So  certain,  however,  were  they  of  a 
wpeedj  return,  that  they  actually  settled  tor  some  time  at  Cot- 
Chester,  in  anxious  expectation  of  another  change^  which  would 
enable  them  to  re-visit  the  former  scenes  of  their  delight  in 
security,  and  once  more  embrace  the  numerous  fiiends  th^ 
had  left  behind.  But  these  fond  wishes  were  not  then  des* 
tined  to  be  realised. 

Meanwhile^  Dr.  G^an  paid  firequent  visits  to  town,  and  in 
1 794  published  his  **  Rhine^  or  a  Journey  fix>m  Utrecht  to 
Frankfort."  The  lale  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  an  eminent  and 
respectable  bookseller,  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  was  his 
publisher,  and  at  the  house  of  this  worthy  man,  who  set  apart 
one  day  of  the  wedc  for  the  entertainment  of  men  of  letters, 
he  formed  a  number  of  agreeable  acquaintances,  as  he  was  a 
frequent  guest. 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  he  translated  the 
works  of  Professor  Camper,  fitim  the  Low  Dutch.  Here 
again  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  obtained  the  assbtanoe 
of  his  wife^  in  preparing  a  publication  for  the  press,  which  was 
written  in  her  native  tongue;  to  him  a  foreign  language,  and 
not  indeed  so  fixed  by  grammatical  rules,  as  to  be  easy  of  com* 
prdbension  when  reduced  to  writing,  even  by  those  who  have 
spoken  it  from  their  infiuicy.  It  was  for  some  time  doubted, 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  **  John 
Bundes,  Jun. ;"  but  since  his  death  this  is  no  longer  a  questitti, 
as  it  is  well  known  and  acknowleged  by  bis  fiunily,  that  he 
OHnposed  this  work. 

At  length,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  period  of  his  lifi^ 
Dr.  Cogan  determined  to  indulge  in  a  taste  for  agriculture^ 
which  had  been  always  a  favourite  pursuit  with  him.  He 
accordingly  removed  to  the  west  of  England,  and  took  a  form 
at  South  Wraxall,  near  Bath.  It  may  be  supposed  by  some^ 
that  this  must  have  proved  a  very  unprofitable  speculation ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  very  Afferent  pursuits,  in 
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which  a  long  Ub  had  been  occupied,  would  have  been 
continually  committing  blundersy  and  experiencing  disap* 
pointments. 

This  however  was  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary^  he  became 
not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  most  celebrated  farmers  in  Somer- . 
setshire.  On  all  occasions,  he  followed  the  most  approved 
modes  of  cultivating  the  earth  then  in  use,  and  actually  intro* 
duced  new  ones,  with  no  small  degree  of  profit  and  advantage* 
He  now  became  a  member  of  one  of  the  Agricultural  Societies^ 
and  was  soon  distinguished  as  a  candidate  for  public  notice. 
Nor  were  his  labours  inefiectual ;  for  he  obtained  several 
premiums,  such  as  cups,  medals,  &c.  for  his  improved  praic-» 
tice. 

Meanwhile,  literary  pursuits  were  not  forgotten.  A  **  Phi- 
losophical Treatise  on  the  Passions,"  in  one  volume^  of  which 
two  editions  were  published,  was  speedily  followed  by  an 
**  Ethical  Treatise"  on  the  same  subject,  which  experienced 
equal  success.  To  these  succeeded  his  two  **  Theological 
DisquLsitions,"  in  which  he  exhibits  the  superior  excellence  of 
Christianity,  and  denies  <<  the  etemity^of  hell  torments ;"  and  as 
these  formed  a  series,  they  were  afterwards  printed  and  bound 
together. 

<<  Ethical  Questions,  or  Speculations  on  the  principal  SuIh 
jects  of  Conbroversy  in  Moral  Philosophy,"  proved  his  last  worky 
having  been  published  only  a  few  months  before  his  decease; 
and  of  this  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  convey  an  outline. 

We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  in  his  Philosophical  and 
£thical  Treatises  on  the  Passions,  every  subject  merely  specu- 
lative had  been  cautiously  avoided,  the  object  being  to  collect 
and  arrange  important  truths,  philosophical  and  moral,  and 
give  them  a  practical  direction.  The  following  speculadons 
may  be  considered  as  supplementary  to  the  preceding  volumes, 
and  are  intended,  among  other  things,  **  to  confute  the  hypo- 
thesb  of  Beattie^  so  boldly  advanced,  and  perseveringly 
supported  in  the  popular  Essay  on  Truth.^  These  doctrines 
were  before  attacked  by  a  great  philosopher  *  of  this  country  s 
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Vat  a  new  edition  of  that  work  indicates  that  the  arguments 
^en  used  have  not  produced  universal  conviction :  ^^  in  the 
^dd  of  science,  «»  weU  as  of  agriculture,  the  weeds  which 
hare  not  been  totally  eradicated  will  spring  up  and  require  a 
weoand  hoing*^  **  The  sentiments,"  adds  he^  <<  I  have  been  so 
soHcitous  to  support  in  these  speculations,  appear  to  me  so 
ioflaential  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  so  conducive  to  human 
happiness,  and  so  honourable  to  the  Supreme  Bein^  that  I 
sincerdy  hope  every  endeavour  to  confute  them  will  be  in 
vain." 

The  following  questions  contain  the  subject  of  Speculation  I.  • 
**  What  are  the  sources  of  rational  conviction  ?  And  what  are 
xthe  characteristic  diflferences  of  each?"  Everyman,  we  are 
xMf  professes  to  love^  and  acknowl^es  the  importance  of 
truth ;  yet  few  persons  have  made  the  nature  of  evidence^  and 
the  Unds  of  evidence  on  which  truths  are  founded,  or  the 
d^rees  of  it  which  are  necessary  for  the  conviction  of  a  rational 
mind,  the  subjects  of  minute  enquiry.  There  must  be  such  a 
thing  as  truths  although  firom  its  extreme  simplicity,  it  may  be 
diflScnlt  to  define  it  Whatever  kas  been,  is,  or  will  fe,  is  entitied 
to  the  denomination  of  truth ;  it  is  and  must  be  beneficial  in 
its  nature :  error  is  merely  the  phantom  of  a  diseased  imagin* 
ation,  or  a  voluntary  deception  of  a  depraved  mind,  and  is 
peniicioas. 

Truths  are  stated  to  be  known  seven  different  ways: 
through  the  medium  of  our  senses ;  by  quick  perceptions ;  by 
observation  and  experience;  by  human  testimony;  by  means 
of  memory;  by  reasonings  or  logical  deductions;  and  lastiy^ 
by  mathematical  evidence. 

After  examining  each  of  these  separately,  our  author  observes^ 
that  .^<  the  more  secure,  but  the  more  tedious  method  of  search- 
ing after  truth,  is  by  the  slow  process  of  anafysation  g  to 
suspect  a  theorising  disposition ;  to  enlist  under  no  banner; 
but  earnestly  to  seek  for  truth  itself,  whether  it  confirm  or 
oppose  popular  opinions ;  fearless  of  consequences,  and  con- 
vinced, that  it  alone,  however  foreign  or  alarming  in  aspect 
upon  its  first  appearance^  or  injurious  to  individi^  is  the 
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only  solid  basis  of  human  hi^inesB,  on  an  exten«ive  4cale. 
Should  the  materiak  thus  carefully  collected,  digeited»  and 
aiTBDgedy  terminate  in  a  system,  it  promises  to  be  a  permanent 
edifice^  founded  upon  a  rock,  defying  every  assailant,  and 
adapted  to  the  most  important  purposes. 

<^  It  was  by  this  method,"  adds  he,  ^  that  Bacon,  Locke^ 
and  Hartley,  have  immortalized  themselves,  imd  blessed  mai^ 
kind ;  notwithstanding  the  occasional  errors  which  subseqnsot 
enquiries  may  have  discovered,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
illuminations  received  from  their  writings.  A  giant  may  enable 
a  dwarf  to  see  somewhat  further  than  himself  by  kindly  placing 
him  upon  his  shouldera." 

In  the  next  section  it  is  maintained,  that  benevolence  is  a 
principle  distinct  from  self-love.  In  combating  the  hypcythesis, 
that  a  benevolent  action  is  always  founded  on  sel{>interest,  he 
contends  merely  against  the  unwersdlity  of  its  operatioiis. 
Every  act  by  which  others  are  benefited,  does  not  indeed  pro* 
ceed  from  a  pure  unmixed  motive :  much  good  is  done  from  a 
principle  of  vanity,  and  we  are  teased  into  many  things  by  the 
ferce  of  solicitations.  The  pleasure  of  doing  good  introduces 
habit  and  attachment,  and  there  will  be  always  a  disposidon  to 
assist  a  beloved  object,  which  will  increase  until  personal 
interest  may  be  totally  forgotten. 

In  r^;ard  to  the  ^^  existence  of  the  moral  sense"  which  is 
'the  next  subject  of  inquiry,  our  author  is  not  inclined  to  Unnk 
that'  human  nature  is  endowed  with  this ;  but  we  are  tdd, 
that  **  the  love  of  virtue,  and  hatred  of  vice— distinctions 
quickly  discerned,  and  strong  sensations  correspondent  to 
their  character  —  are  equally  the  acquirements  of  virtuous 
minds." 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity^  it  is  observed, 
^<  that  as  the  human  will  forms  so  important  a  link  in  the 
chain,  it  ought  to  be  perpetually  noticed  and  respected ;  and 
its  powers  of  choice  should  be  carefully  distinguished  fram 
every  species  of  physical  agen^."  The  Doctor  seem^  to 
think,  that  mankind  are  in  a  gradual  state  of  improvemait ; 
we  daily  perodve  that  oonvictioa  of  erroTB  leads  to  futnore 
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g0od;  rqMfeed  experience  must  finally  oorrect  tlie  gnxsest 
igBprance;  while  a  fleries  of  evfls  suffered  in  <me  course^  will 
comp^  OS  to  pursue  another,  until  we  shall  finally  have 
obtained  wisdom  to  make  a  choice  of  virtuei  and  religion  as 
the  anpreme  good ;  **  this  life  may  be  much  too  short  for  the 
purpose^  but  the  human  race  have  an  eternity  before  them." 

It  is  contended  also^  that  amidst  all  the  diversities  we 
behold,  a  concaUnaticnj  an  uninterrupted  concatenation,  may 
be  traced.  *^  An  undisturbed  series  of  cause  and  efiect  pre* 
vails.  The  links  indissolubly  hang  together.  Nq  human 
power  can  break  through  them."  ^^  Nay  more,  what  renders 
the  chain  so  indissolubly  strdbg,  is,  that  no  human  being  can 
desire  to  break  through  them;  for  his  own  desires,  deter'* 
minations,  and  executions,  are  component  parts  ^oi  the  chain ; 
and  no  man  can  possibly  change  the  purpose  he  is  executing 
at  the  very  time  that  he  wills  to  execute  it" 

'*  It  has  been  objected,"  adds  he,  soon  after,  *<  that  diis 
concatenation  leads  to  all  the  horrors  of  fotalism.  In  the 
mind  of  an  Atheist  it  may,  with  the  consistent  Theist  there  is 
little  danger,  with  the  pious  Christian  it  is  impossible." 

The  fifth  speculation  is  occupied  with  the  investigation  of 
the  following  question:  <<  Is  human  nature  endowed  with 
a  common  sense  destined  to  be  the  criterion  of  truth ;  imdmore 
infallible  in  any  case  respecting  its  decisions,  than  the.deduc* 
tions  of  reason?"  This  is  denied  by  our  author,  notwith* 
standing  it  has  been  gravdy  asserted  by  Dr.  Beattie^  and 
willingly  assented  to  by  what  is  here  termed  **  the  northern 
Philosophers."  <<  The  attempt,"  observes  he,  **  is  no  less 
than  to  employ  reason  to  weaken  her  own  influence;  to  make 
her  prove  that  upon  subjects  where  she  is  the  most  wanted 
she  is  a  dangerous  guide.  It  is  confessed  that  in  the  science 
of  bodies,  reason  has  made  some  glorious  discoveries;  but  we 
are  advised  in  the  science  of  the  mind  to  ocmsider  her  as 
treacherous  and  decdtftd.  Thus  the  exquisite  and  exalted 
powers  of  our  intellectual  feeulties  are  solely  adapted  to  those 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  respect  the  apoommodadon 
of  man,  in  his  pastfsge  throng^  this  transient  state  of  things ! 
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Subjects  iafinitdiy  more  momentoua  are  not  widdn  her  psr-* 
ticttlar  province.  All  the  fiddity  with  which  her  powers 
execute  inferior  task^  ought  not  to  seduce  us  into  a  confidence 
in  her,  when  we  are  searching  after  metaphysical,  moral,  or 
rdigious  truths.  These  are  to  be  discovered  at  once,' by 
inward  and  infidlible  sensations,  and  our  intellectual  faculties' 
are  to  be  rejected  as  impertinent,  intrusive,  and  dangerous ! 

*<  But  what  augments  our  surprise  is,  that  at  the  instant  in 
which  reason  is  declared  incompetoit  to  judge  of  these  sub- 
jects, Dr.  Beattie  implores  her  aid  to  the  establishment  of  his 
system  !  And  that  his  fevourite  common  sense  did  not  imme* 
diatdy  discover  to  him  the  absurdity  of  the  project  I  If  our 
professor's  arguments  be  fiitile,  the  system  &Ils  of  itself;  if 
they  be  pot^it,  their  very  potency  will  destroy  it;  fer  the 
arduous  province  assigned  to  reason,  is  to  excite  by  ratioci- 
nation, the  strongest  suspicions  Chat  the  powers  of  ratiocination 
are  not  to  be  credited.  He  would  thus  compel  it  to  prove 
its  own  fiJlibility,  and  he  reduces  himself  to  the  necessity  of 
reposing  a  strong  confidence  in  that  reason  which  he  earnestly 
admonishes  us  to  distrust. 

<<  Hume,  with  all  thy  eccentricities,"  observes  our  author^ 
« thou  hast  never  advanced  principles  so  inimical  to  the 
public  weal  1  A  consistent  disciple  of  Dr.  Beattie  may  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  become  a  pest  to  socieQr;  while  thy  dis- 
ciples, were  they  invariably  governed  by  thy  principles,  would 
become  too  sceptical  to  commit  an  injury." 

The  next  section  is  occupied  with  an  enquiiy  into  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  Mr.  Hume^  which  he  opposes  with  the 
same  zeal  as  he  has  done  those  of  Dr.  Beattie. 

The  seventh  and  last  speculation  respects  *<  moral  obliga* 
tion."  Much  labour  is  bestowed  on  an  enquiry  into  the 
foundations  of  virtue  and  morality,  and  reference  is  made  to 
another  work  (Eth.  Treat,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  for  the  distinctions 
he  has  endeavoured  to  establish  between  these.  Their  defi- 
nitions are  here  given :  virtue  expresses  in  its  most  compre- 
henaive  sense^  <*a  salutary  force  or  energy;"  morals  *<are 
exduuveLy  applied  by  the  modems,  to  those  maimers  and 
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which  respect  the  progress  of  virtue ;''  while  moral 
oU^tion  ^^  is  a  relatiyie  term,  which  when  it  respects  morals 
implies  a  duty.'' 

One  principle  Dr.  Cogan  maintains  to  be  universally 
operative,  and  hence  the  infinite  importance  oF  virtue  and 
morality  in  producing  the  desired  end,  which  is  happiness. 
*^  It  is  manifest,"  observes  he,  "  that  the  principles  of  virtue 
are  the  only  principles  by  which  the  greatest  good  can  be 
obtained.  That  virtue  is  the  road  to  well-being,  pointed  out 
by  the  finger  of  God,  every  Theist  will  allow,  who  has  paid 
attention  to  the  nature  and  tendency  of  virtue;  and  every 
Christian  will  admit,  that  it  is  rendered  obligatory,  in  order 
to  prepare  us  for  a  more  exalted  state  of  happiness,  than  can 
possibly  be  enjoyed  in  the  present  imperfect,  tumultuous,  and 
4transitory  condition  of  things.  These  &cts  incontestably  prove 
ihe  divine  benignity  towards  the  human  race;  and  they 
:audiorise  us  to  conclude,  that  beneooknce  tauoards  his  creaiares 
is  the  grand  spring  of  action. 

<<  This  inference,"  adds  he,  ^^  corresponds  with  the  most 
exalted  ideas  we  can  possibly  form  of  a  being  perfectly  good* 
Benevolence  is  the  principle  which  constitutes  superlative 
icxcellence  of  character.  We  have  proved  upon  another 
4Xxasion,  that  all  the  other  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  subser* 
vient  to  his  GoonNESS.  Power  is  an  attribute  merely  physicaL 
Knowledge  may  be  inert  Wisdom  is  alone  valuable  as  it 
enables  to  form  and  execute  plans  of  utility.  Goodness  is  the 
attribute  which  renders  every  other  attribute  interesting.  It 
both  directs  and  restrains  power;  it  renders  knowledge  effica- 
cious of  good ;  it  inspires  complacency  in  all  the  plans  of 
msdom." 

The  following  quotation  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  bene^ 
volent  disposition  of  the  author  himself: 

^*  I  have  proved  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  no  one 
degQui  in  controversial  theology  is  built  upon  a  slighter 
fiiQndation,  than  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery;  and  also  that 
Jthe  terms  detM^  perdition^  destruction^  so  firequently  used  in  the 
Old  Testwnent,  could  not  be  synonymous  with  absolute  aiimV 
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hUatton ;  because  the  righteous  as  well  as  the  widied  are  to  be 
raised  to  life  at  the  general  resurrectiofi.  It  is  therefore  illo- 
gical to  give  that  gloomy  interpretation  to  the  same  phrases 
so  frequently  used  in  the  Nem  Testament,  that  is,  in  the  dis- 
pensation  of  Grace  I 

^  I  have  proved,  and  I  think  unanswerably,  that  the  judicial 
punishment  of  sin  is  deaths  the  loss  of  life,  or  a  claim  to 
immortality,  firom  imperfection  of  character ;  that  to  oonstme 
the  terms  deaih^  perditUmj  destruction  into  a  life^  an  eternal 
life  of  misery,  is  the  strangest  perversion  of  language  ever  per* 
toiitted  to  pass  current." 

While  occupied  in  metaphysical  discussions,  Dr.  Cogan  was 
not  unmindful  of  other  objects  which  were  always  dear  to  hin^ 
as  connected  with  the  best  and  noblest  interests  of  the  human 
species.  Finding  some  melancholy  instances  of  persons 
drowned  in  the  river  Avon,  8tc.  in  J  805,  in  conjunction  with 
a  few  friends,  he  instituted  the  <'  Bath  Humane  Society.'*  It 
was  nearly  at  the  same  period,  that  death  snatched  firom  him 
the  succour  and  society  of  a  dearly  beloved  wife^  afler  an 
union  of  almost  forty  years. 

At  length,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  advanced  age^  and 
partly  from  other  considerations  of  a  difierent  kind.  Dr.  Cogan 
gave  over  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  and  was  afterwards 
accustomed  gaily  to  observe^  **  that  but  for  the  support 
of  the  king  and  the  beggar,  he  would  never  have  turned 
firmer."  By  this,  he  meant  merely  to  insinuate,  that  he  was 
enabled  by  a  recurrence  to  the  earth,  to  indemnify  himself  for 
the  increase  of  taxation,  both  royal  and  parochial,  produced 
by  the  war  with  France. 

The  Doctor  now  visited  his  friends  and  rdations,  and  resided 
sometimes  in  Bath  and  sometimes  in  London.  At  length  he  re- 
paired to  the  capitalfor  thelasttime,  and  took  lodgings  in  Covent- 
Garden,  that  being  a  central  situation,  whence  he  could  easily 
visit  both  Westminster  and  the  city.  He  had  been  for  some 
years  affected  with  asthma,  which  he  was  liable  to  during  the 
winter  season ;  and  about  the  Christmas  of  1 817-18,  was  also 
afBicted  widi  a  cou^.    This  was  greatly  increased  by  an  in»- 
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pmdent  liut   dictated  by  friendship  to  a  genUonan  who 
residisd  in  St.  Mary- Axe^  through  a  thick  fisg,  on  thelast  day  of 
the  old  year^  which  produced  a  cold  that  proved  both  trouble- 
gome  and  dangerous.  As  he  was  not  unconscious  of  his  situationi 
after  about  three  weeks  endurance  of  his  malady,  Dr.  Cogan 
determined    to    remove  to    another   air.    Accordingly,  •  on 
Saturday,  January  24,  he  set  out  for  the  house  of  his  half* 
brother,  the  Rev.  £•  Cogan,  a  very  respectable  minister  and 
schoolmaster,   at  Higham-hill,  near  Walthamstow,  where  he 
lingered  for  some  time.    His  death  was  that  of  a  philosopher 
and  a  Christian.     Plnding  his  end  approaching  on  Sunday, 
February  1st,  he  exhibited  a  d^ee  of  unexampled  courage 
Rnd  resolution ;  for  we  never  recollect  to  have  either  seen  or 
heard  of  any  similar  eflbrt.    Bdng  now  incapable  of  holding  a 
poi,  he  dictated  to  one  of  his  nephews  three  faretrell  letters 
addressed  to  three  of  his  most  particular  friends,  and  at  the 
same  time  observed  with  his  usual  placidity  of  countenance^ 
<«this  is  the  great  trial  I*' 

Like  Socrates  of  old,  he  conversed  with  those  around  him 
until  his  dissolution ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable^  he 
did  not  keep  his  bed  one  entire  day  during  the  whole  of  his 
illness. 

<<  I  have  only  to  add,''  observes  one  of  his  relatives,  who 
witnessed  the  whole  of  this  awfiil  scene^  *^  that  to  the  very  last 
moment,  he  retained  the  vigour  of  his  mind ;  that  during  the 
la^t  few  days  of  his  life,  he  conversed  with  his  usual  vivacity, 
and  looked  forward  to  death  with  a  serenity  and  composure 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him.  His  dismis- 
sion was  perfectly  easy,  as  he  departed  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan  immediately  after  having  taken  some  refreshment  with 
oonmderable  relish." 

Thus,  at  the  ebb  of  life,  and  on  a  death-bed,  he  acted  widi 
hu  wonted  serenity  and  firmness.  He  even  smiled,  as  he  wtts 
accustomed  to  do,  when  he  happened  to  utter  any  thii^ 
playfid.  He  spoke  as  follows  to  his  brother,  and  the  ddel* 
of  his  nephews :  **  Yon  now  deplore  my  condition,  but  it 
will  soon  be  your  fiite  also.    lam  only  anticipating  you  a  little 
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while.  Suppose  your  boys  were  to:  undergo  an  exaQunatioit 
to-morrow  morning,  what  would  it  signify,  that  one  should  go 
to  bed  at  six  this  evening,  another  at  seven,  another  at  cagfat, 
and  another  at  ten  — •  they  would  all  meet  together  at  the  same 
hour  to-morrow  I" 

He  also  conversed  with  his  brother,  the  Rev.  E.  Cogan,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects,  particularly  the  important  one  of  religion ; 
and,  unless  when  speaking  on  any  thing  sarious  amidst  the 
supposed  gloom  of  a  death-bed,  displayed  all  that  amiable 
serenity  which  had  marked,  embellished,  and  accompanied 
the  whole  of  his  life.     At  length  his  strength  and  his  speech 
fieuling,  he  expired  without  a  groan,  on  February  2d,  1818. 
Dr.  Cogan  had  attained  a  good  old  age^  for  had  he  lived  until 
the  following  Sunday,  he  would  have  completed  his  82dyear. 
But  even  then,  his  would  still  have  been  dght  years  short  of 
the  long^protracted  space  of  life  enjoyed  by  his  &ther.     His 
will,  like  every  other  act  of  his  life,  exhibited  the  amiable- 
ness  of  his  character.     He  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  fortune^ 
vrfiich  W9S  pretty  considerable,  partly  among  his  own  imme- 
diate relatives,  and  partly  among  those  of  his  late  wife;  his 
friends  too  were  not  forgotten,  and  it  is  not  a  little  honour- 
able to  his  memory,  that  he  left  a  legacy  to  Miss  Hawes,  of 
Lavender-Hill,  Surrey,  a  respectable  lady,  who  is  the  niece 
of  the  late  worthy  Dr.  Hawes^  his  most  zealous  co-operatos, 
in  founding  the  Royal  Humane  Society  of  London.     His 
remains  were  committed  to  the  earth,  amidst  the  sighs  of  his 
surrounding  friends  and  relatives,    at  the  burial-ground  ip 
Hackney,  on  Monday  the  9th  of  February. 

Thus  died  Thomas  Cogan,  M.  D*,  after  a  long  lif%  enjoyed, 
not  wasted ;  rendered  pleasant  by  the  undeviating  evenness  of 
his  own  temper;  and  successful  by  care,  industry,  and 
attention.  He  considered  life  as  a  journey  fiill  of  incidents; 
and  it  was  his  practice  to  render  it  as  agreeable  as  possibla 
In  early  youth,  he  displayed  an  attachment,  and  also  evinood 
a  certain  degree  of  excellence^  in  poetry.  He  was  happy  in 
some  of  his' lyrical  efiusions;  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
author  of  many  humorous  songs.    At  the  anniversari^  of  tb^ 
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'Humane  Sdciety,  he  was  accustomed  to  sing  one  of  his  own 
composition^  in  honour  of  that  institution,  every  stanza  of 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  solicitations  at  first  necessarily 
recurred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  etciting  compassion,  was  made 
to  end  with  the  old  and  popular  burthen  of — 

**  And  a  begging  we  will  go,  will  go, 
**  And  a  begging  we  will  go  !'* 

After  this,  his  chief  pursuits  were,  metiy^hysics,  theology, 
and  agriculture;  but  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  he 
devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy,  in 
which  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  excelled. 

In  respect  to  religion,  he  was,  from  conviction,  a  Chris- 
dan  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  what  every  good  Christian  ought 
to  be  — liberal  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  other  men's 
opinions,  and  tolerant  in  regard  to  those  who  differed  from  him, 
even  in  matters  of  vital  importance*  All  his  writings  con- 
nected with  theology  tend  to  show  the  justice,  goodness,  and 
pHiternal  affection  of  the  Deity :  whence  he  inferred  the  conse- 
quent impossibility  of  eternal  torments  I 

Dr.  Lettsom,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  for  1814,  thus  notices  Dr.  Cogan's  account  of  their 
proceedings : 

^  These  volumes  have  acquired  distinguished  public  appro- 
bation; but  here  it  b  not  requisite,  at  this  time,  to  offer 
additional  eulogy.  Reflecting,  however,  upon  the  advanced 
period  of  life  in  which  some  of  these  have  been  composed,  c(»i- 
templation  is  gratified  by  the  splendid  display  of  mental  vigour 
in  maturity  of  age;  in  the  acumen  of  the  philosopher,  so 
happily  combined  with  the  solidity  of  the  sage ;  affording  at 
the  same  time  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  influence  of  benevo- 
lence maintaining  mental  activity;  of  philanthropy,  which, 
by  communicating  placidity  of  mind,  prolongs  its  energies. 
*  Quiets  et  pure  atque  deganter  acta  setatis  placida  ac  lenis 
reoordatio.' 

^  Hence  results  that  suavity  of  manners,  so  interesting  in 
flodety;  those  varied  and  infinite  resources  of  lively  con- 
versation, which  diffuse  rational  pleasure^  and  convey  useful 
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instruction.  True  it  is,  that  fiuniliarity  may  be  cserdsed 
without  degradation,  and  elevation  of  sentiment  without 
cold  reserve^  or  the  repulsiveness  of  ostentation ;  as  the  ent- 
pression  of  superiority  of  knowledge  may  be  chastened  by 
suavity  of  manner ;  and  this  is  the  happy  medium,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  surviving  Founder  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society/' 

In  his  person,  Dr.  Cogan  was  small,  plump,  and  rather 
indined  to  corpulence  in  the  middle  period  of  his  life;  he  at 
the  same  time  exhibited  a  keen  eye,  and  a  benignant  smil&  In 
his  dress,  he  was  plain  and  neat,  but  he  bad  adopted  the 
Dutch  method  of  clothing,  and  was  accordingly  accustomed 
to  use  flannel,  and  wear  worsted  stockings,  both  of  which  he 
retained  longer  than  is  customary  in  our  climate. 

His  convenatioQ  powers  were  very  prominent,  for  he  w«s 
replete  with  intelligence^  and  conveyed  his  knowledge  in  a 
calm  and  gaitle  manner,  without  dogmatism,  or  a  surly  affect- 
ation of  superiority.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  uncommonly 
mild,  gentle,  and  unassuming. 

This  article  cannot  better  conclude  perhaps  than  with  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous  vote  of  the  Royal  Hmnane  Socie^,  passed 
at  the  first  meeting  aRer  his  decease : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Court  receives  information  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Cogan  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  for  his  loss  — 
of  the  most  unfeigned  respect  for  his  memory — of  admir- 
ation of  his  talents,  so  usefully  and  meritoriously  devoted  finr 
the  good  of  bis  fellow-creatures  —  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
numerous  and  important  services,  rendered'  by  him  to  this 
society. 

List  of  the  Works 
Of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Cogan. 

I.  Memoirs  of  the  Society  instituted  at  Amsterdam  for  the 
Purpose  of  restoring  Persons  apparently  drowned,  for  the 
years  1767,  1768,  1769,  1770,  and  1771.  Translated  fifom 
the  Low  Dutch,  8vo.  1774. 
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2.  Professor  Camper's  Works,  on  the  Connection  between 
Anatomy  and  the  Fine  Arts,  &c.  Translated  from  the  Low 
Dutch,  1  vol.  4to.  with  plates,  two  editions. 

3.  The  Rhine,  or  a  Journey  from  Utrecht  to  Frankfort,  &c. 
]  794,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  plates. 

4.  A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  two  editions, 
1  vol.  8yo.  1802. 

5.  An  Ethical  Treatise  on  the  Passions,  founded  on  the 
principles  investigated  in  the  foregoing  work,  (No.  4.)  2  vols, 
8vo.  two  editions. 

6.  Theological  Disquisitions,  or  an  Inquiry  into  those 
Principles  of  Religion  which  are  most  influential  in  directing 
and  leading  the  Passions  and  Affections  of  the  Mind,  8vo.  1812. 

7.  A  Theological  Disquisition  on  the  characteristic  Kxcellencies 
of  Christianity ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  superior  Assistance  i( 
affi>rd8,  and  Motives  it  contains  fdr  the'  Practice  of  Virtue,  Cul- 
tivation of  the  best  Affections  of  the  Hearty  and  preparing  the 
moral  Ofiprix^  for  permanent  Felicity,  8vo.  1813.  N.B. 
These  Disquisitions  were  afterwards  published  in  5  vols.  8vau 

8«  Life  abd  Opinions  of  John  Buncle,  Jun. 

9.  Letters  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.P.  on  the  Doo^ 
trine  of  hereditary  Depravity.  By  a  Layman,  8vo.  three  editions. 

10.  Ethical  Questions,  or  Speculations  on  the  principal 
Subjects  of  Controversy  in  Moral  Philosophy,  1  voL  8va  1817. 

N.  B.  Dr.  Cogan  has  1^  some  unfinished  works,  and  also 
severs!  manuscripts  behind  Kim. 
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No.  IV. 
JOSEPH  ADAMS,  M.D.  and  F.L.& 

LATB  SENIOR  PHTSICIAH  TO  THK  SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINS  INOCCLA* 
TION  UOSPITALS9  AND  ALSO  TO  THE  NKW  FIN8BURY  AND  CXNTRAX* 
DISPENSARY  IN  SMITHPlELDy  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LONDON  MEDICAL 
SOCIETT>  &C.  &C. 

[^WUA  an  Anajjfsk  tf  his  principal  Work.'} 

1bj£  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  who.  was  bom  in  the 
metrc^lisyin  17^6»  claimed  his  descent  firom  a&milyy  of  whiok 
several  successive  generations  had  been  also  bom,  and  generally 
resided  there.  His  ancestors  appear  to  have  come  originally 
firom  the  neighbouring  county  of  Hertford,  and  he  himsdf  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung  frcHn  that  branch  of  which  Sir  Thomas 
Adams,  Lord  Mayor  of  L<mdon  in  1645  —  a  great  su£ferer 
during  the  civil  virars,  cm  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Stuart  —  was  the  head. 

Joseph  Adams,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  a  respect- 
able medical  practitioner  in  Basinghall-street,  may  be  said  to 
have  come  into,  and  continued  in  the  world  for  about  three- 
score years,  in  a  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  every 
possible  appendage  to  the  healing  art  —  drugs,  hospitals, 
Iecture>rooms  were  constantly  in  view,  and  for  the  most  part^ 
the  scene  of  action  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ! 

After  a  suitable  education,  which  was  greatly  improved  by 
study,  this  youth  was  apprenticed  to  his  own  father,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Apothecaries'  company,  with  a  view  to  the 
future  benefits  derivable  from  that  excellent  institution ;  and 
a  fair  opening  was  thus  made  for  his  becoming,  first  the  partner, 
and  in  due  season  the  successor  of  a  parent  who  devoted  mudi 
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time  to  his  ingtniction.  A  variety  of  drenmstaaces,  however, 
prevented  the  oompletioD  of  this  scheme^  although  taught  the 
first  principles  of  phaimacy  und^  the  paternal  roof. 

The  ambition  of  Joseph,  influenced  perhaps  by  both  a  love 
of  and  taste  for  classical  literature,  soon  aimed  at  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession :  for  to  remain  a  mere  dispenser  of 
^rogs,  was  not  consonant  either  with  his  intentions  or  his 
feelings.  And  here  it  must  be  frankly  allowed,  that  by  his 
studious  and  retired  habits,  superadded  to  a  turn  for  investi- 
gation, he  was  admirably  calculated  either  for  the  humbler  or 
more  exalted  branches  of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Adams  was  now  &ted,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  <^  to 
walk  the  hospitals,"  and  it  will  be  seen  by  recurring  to  the  names 
only  of  the  masters  under  whom  he  studied,  that  he  was  enabled 
at  an  early  period  of  life  to  render  himself  fomiliar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  greatest  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  day.  At  St. 
Bartholomew's  he  witnessed  the  talents  of  Dr.  Fitcaim,  one 
of  the  most  popular  medical  characters  of  his  time,  and  was 
also  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Pott,  who  had  become  so  fomous  for  his 
operadons  in  respect  to  the  stone,  that  he  was  deemed  equals 
if  not  superior,  to  the  French  lithotomists;— *no  small  compli-* 
ment  at  that  period  ! 

Under  his  friend  and  foture  patron.  Dr.  Saunders,  at  Guy's, 
he  also  beheld  an  aUe  and  enlightened  mode  of  treating  the 
patients  at  that  establishment ;  but  it  was  at  St  George's  Hos« 
pital,  whither  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  that  he  learned  to  reject  some  very  current 
notions,  as  well  as  rooted  prejudices  on  one  hand ;  while  on  the 
other,  he  readily  imbibed  the  new  and  lightened  theories 
of  that  gentleman,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation. 

The  scholar  was  well  calculated,  both  by  nature  and  educar 
tion,  duly  to  appreciate  the  merits  c(  such  a  master.  He  did 
not  rejefct  his  doctrines  because  they  were  novef  in  themselves, 
and  rather  disadvantageously  exhibited  under  an  uncouth 
garb  and  a  provincial  phraseology;  on  the  contrary,  he  soon  per- 
ceived them  to  be  at  once  ingenious,  interesting,  and  profound. 
They  were  the  ideas  of  a  man  original  in  his  character  and 
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Qonoeptions,  unaoqnaitited  with,  books,  bat  fiMniluii'  with  prao* 
tice ;  who  was  thus  not  only  incapable  of  plagiariftoft  from  the 
conceptions  of  others,  but  obliged  not  ui^equently  toi  call  in 
assistance,  to  explain  bis  own.  The  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
was  well  adapted,  by  a  previous  course  of  study,  to  comprehend 
both  the  value  and-  utility  of  his  doctdnes.  The  aseal  displayed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Adanis  was  so  great  indeed,  that  on  all  occa» 
sions  he  became  their  warm  advocate  and  defender ;  in  shorty 
daring  the  course  of  bis  whole  life,  he  was  ready  at  all  times 
to  enter  the  lists  with  the  anti-Hunterians,  whom  he  attadced 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  personal  enemies. 

After  some  years  spent  in  these  previous  avocation?}  Mr. 
Adams  at  length,  although  not  without  some  degree  of  irehictF- 
ance^  commenced  practice  in  the  metropolis  as  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  although  now  happify 
married,  and  apparently  settled  for  life,  his  success  was  neither 
equal  to  his  expectations  nor  his  merits.  On  this,  several  of  his 
firiends,  particularly  the  late  Dr.  Saunders,  prevailed  on  him 
to  leave  England,  and  try  his  fortune  in  another  part  of  the 
world.  But  to  eflFect  this  with  comfort,  and  even  with  pro- 
priety, it  became  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  a  degree.  As 
he  had  not  studied  at  either  of  the  English  Universities,  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  solicit  this  from  the  northern  portion  of  our 
island.  Accordingly  a  testimonium  in  respect  to  diaracter  and 
talents,  most  respectably  signed,  was  transmitted  to  Marshal 
Coll(^,  Aberdeen,  and  a  Diploma  in  due  form  transmitted  in 
return.  The  degree  of  M.  D.  was.  obtained  in  1 796 ;  and  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  on  **  Morbid  Poisons,"  which  shall  be 
noticed  hereafter,  may  be  considered  as  a  DUsertaiio  Inaih 
guralis  on  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Adams  now  determined  to  proceed  to  the  islaiid  of 
Madeira,  and  his  friends  in  London,  together  with  the  rqiuta^ 
tion  derived  from  the  work  just  alluded  to»  facilitated  the 
means  of  practising  there  to  advantage.  He  accordingly 
obtained  the  most  flattering  introductory  letters,  not  cmly  to  the 
English  merchants^  but  also  to  the  Portuguese  nobOity,  as  well  as 
the  governor^  Don  Jose  da  Camera  e  Leme.    By  the  special 
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favour  of  his  ExoeOency^  he  was  pennitted  soon  after  his  arrival 
to  visit  the  Laza^tto  near  Fnndial],  where  some  unhap|yy  per- 
flWs  afflicted  with  the  leprosy  were  carefully  seduded  from 
society;  and  after  a  minute  examination  of  several  cS  the 
patients,  both  male  and  female,  he  was  enabled  to  remove 
many  ancient  and  important  errors  respecting  that  *  makdy. 
He  also  had  a  &ir  importunity  to  do  ample  justice  to  the 
menoory  of  Mr.  Hunter,  by  a  description  of  the  Acarus  Stfro 
(Ezukerans)  of  Limueus,  inadvertently  by  some  supposed  to 
be  the  itch-insect,  the  existence  of  which  in  this  disorder  had 
always  been  peremptorily  denied  by  that  bold  and  original 
speculator.  Such  was  his  ardour  of  investigation,  that  he 
appears  to  have  adtually  <<  colonized"  this  extraordinary  ani- 
mal on  his  own  person,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  morie 
complete  demonstration.  He  had  also  an  opportunity  of  trac- 
ing the  unhappy  malady  called  the  Yaws  in  a  white  subgect 
(a  young  Danish  nobleman,  his  patient),  from  the  previous 
fever  to  cicAttization. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Adams  found  an  English  physician  in 
full  practice  at  Madeira,  he  soon  obtained  such  encourage- 
ment AS  induced  a  residence  there  during  the  space  of  mikny 
years. 

That  island  has  generally  been  deemed  not  only  generally 
salubrious,  but  beneficial  in  no  small  degree,  in  respect  to  the 
cure  of  pulmonary  complaints.  It  has  accordingly  been  long 
frequented  by  many  of  the  "Rngliah  nation  either  immediately 
afflicted  with,  or  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  diseseses  of  the  lungs. 
Hie  war,  too,  had  at  this  period  multiplied  the  number  of 
patients,  who  now  flocked  thither  in  abundance,  as  they  were 
totally  deprived  of  an  asylum  dther  in  the  south  of  France 
or  any  portion  of  Italy. 

Dr.  Adams  was  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  a  medical  man  firom  these  eircmtostances,  and  he  contrived 
to  enhance  them  by  means  equally  useftil  and  advantageous. 

*  See  a  **  Detcriptioo  of  ihe  Aimbian  Leprmj,  or  Elephantiuii  of  the  Ancientt,  the 
ElephtDtiMb  of  the  Moderns,  or  the  Berbtdom  Leg,  aud  the  Lepra  Grecorun,*'  reed 
before  the  CoUeg«  of  Phjilcianf  in  ISOS. 

H  4 
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Accordingly,  a  large  and  spacious  house  was  soon  provided  for 
him,  and  knowing  that  attention  to  dietetics  was  to  the  fiiU  at 
necessary  as  medicine  itself,  he  was  thus  enabled  not  only  to 
prescribe  certain  rules  and  regulations,  but  also  in  some  degree 
to  superintend  their  execution. 

Nor  was  it  solely  an  accession  to  his  private  fortune  that 
Dr.  Adams  courted.     The  situation  he  now  occupied  aflbrded 
ample  o{^rtunity  for  coUecting  new  fiu^ts,  as  well  as  eradicat- 
ing   many  ancient  prejudices, — for  among   the  natives  he 
beheld  not  only  varieties  of  the  diseases  witnessed  in  Ekigfauid, 
but  also  many  maladies  happily  unknown  here,  or  if  known^ 
existing  but  in  a  trifling  degree.     To  the  catalogue  already 
enumerated,  may  be  added  some  diseases  veVy  common  in-  our- 
West  India  colonies.     Several  cases  of  this  kind  were  carefiiUy- 
examined ;  it  was  he  also  who  penned  the  first  accurate  descrip- ' 
tion  of  the  ^^  Barbadoes  leg,''  which  has  since  been  fully  verified 
by  subsequent  inquiries. 

After  a  residence  of  about  eight  years  in  Maddra,  durin^^ 
which  ample  opportunity  was  aiibrded  for  a  little  tract'  on  the 
elimate  of  that  island,  Dr.  Adams  returned  to  his  native  dty^ 
in  1805,  with  his  health  amended,  his  mind  expanded,  and 
his  fortune  improved.  Indeed  it  has  been  confidently  asserted, 
that  the  voyage  itself  was  strictly  connected  with  his  profes* 
sional  pursuits.  -^During  his  absence  a  new  and  most  singular 
epoch  in'  medical  science  had  occurred.  The  smallpox,  so 
long  the  dread  of  aiQJicted  parents  and  the  terror  of  blooming 
beauty,  which  notwithstanding  the  milder  substitute  of  inocu- 
lation, like  a  pestilence,  occasionally  smote  and  thinned  whcde 
districts,  had  now  met  a  more  formidable  antidote  in  the 
Jennerian  discovery,  a  rival  of  a  gentler  form  and  less  terrible 
aspect  This  had  been  both  described  and  ranked  by  himself- 
amongthe  <^ Morbid  Poisons,"  several  years  before,  and  a  second 
edition  of  his  work  was  now  loudly  demanded. '  To  complete  the 
sulgect,  he  was  also  desirous  to  re-visit  Great  Britain,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  on  the  nature  of  Si  wens,  a  disease  very  com- 
mon in  Scotland,  by  actual  inquiry  and  inspection  on  the  spot. 

His  arrival  ia  this  country  occurred  at  a  period  extremely 
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«u4>iisou  not  only  to  his  own  interests,  but  those  of  medical 
•cienee.  The  permission  of  the  College  of  Physicians  enabled 
him  to  practise  as  a  licentiate ;  but  te  looked  forward  to  some 
settled  and  permanent  employment,  congenial  to  an  active  and 
inquisitive  mind,  and  likely  to  lead  to  scientific  inquiries  and 
results.  The  death  of  Dr.  Woodville,  who  had  so  long  pre- 
sided as  Physician  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital  at  St  Pancras, 
had  just  produced  a  vacancy  in  that  Institution.  For  this 
«See  he  immediately  became  a  candidate,  and  was  supported 
in  his  pretensions  by  several  eminent  physicians,  particularly 
Dr.  Jenner,  who  had  so  recently  distinguished  himself,^  by 
introducing  and  perfecting  the  pretentive  mode  of  treatment, 
in  respect  to  one  of  the  most  virulent,  contagious,  and  deadly 
diacases  wiA  which  humanity  has  ever  been  afflicted.  Accord- 
in^y  all  difficulties^  both  in  respect  to  the  regulations  of  the 
hoqpital  itself  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  the  college,  having 
been  most  satisfactorily  obviated.  Dr.  Adams  was  unanimously 
elected  physician  to  the  Smallpox  Hospital.  This  fortunate 
event  immediatdy  determined  him  to  fix  his  residehce  in 
London,  uid  he  accordingly  settled  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days. 

For  several  years  after  this  period,  the  life  of  Dr.  Adams 
was  but  litde  chequered,  either  by  fortunate  or  adverse  dr- 
eumstances;  being  oitirely  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  pro> 
fession. 

His  immediate  predecessor  in  1799  had  already  intro- 
duced vaccinatioii,  and  during  the  last  seven  years  the  progress 
of  the  new  treatment  was  considerable^  although  not  rapid* 
The  subject  of  this  memoir,  however,  found  that  it  was  not 
yet  sufficiendy  prevalent;  for  the  variolous  patients  still 
exceeded  those  who  had  been  vaccinated,  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred.  An  epidemical  smallpox  of  the  natural  kind, 
aooompanied  by  frequent  deaths,  instead  of  proving  favourable 
to  vaccination,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  tended  rather  to 
iUscountenance  it.  Parental  fears,  and  the  usual  prgudices 
accompanying  every  thing  novel,  rendered  that  /^pecies  of 
inoculation   originally  introduced  from  the  East  by  Lady 
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Mary  Wortlqr  Montague^  and  now  fuUy  ideqlified  mA..  Ibe 
habits  and  pracdoe  of  the  country,  still  popular.    Tlius,  vaiod^ 

r 

nation   had  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  oonteDd  with: 
Oistom,  prejudice,  and  ignorance. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Dr.Adsims,  whose  mind  was  fully 
imbued  with  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  Jennerian 
system,  continued  as  much  as  possible  to  practise  it  in  the 
Institution  committed  to  his  superintendence.  Nay,  be  im^ 
of  opinion,  that  none  else  should  be  allowed  in  the  Hospital; 
but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  this  could  be  dther 
satis&ctorily  or  safely  attempted.  Fortunately,  however,  for 
the  interests  of  humanity,  the  epidemic  ceased ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  memorable  that  the  first  week  in  June  1806  exhibited  a 
singular  exception  to  the  usual  result :  not  one  dngle  death 
by  smallpox  hawig  occurred  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 

The  committee  for  managing  the  affiiirs  of  this  establish- 
ment, actuated  by  similar  motives  with,  their  physician, 
deemed  this  a  proper  opportunity  for  removing  causeless 
alarms andill-founded  prejudices;  as  well  as  ci promoting  a 
perfect  reliance  and  security  in  respect  to  the  new  mode  of 
treatment.  Accordingly  a  general  report  was  drawn  up,  and 
<4rcnlated  under  the  Doctor's  inspection.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time^  in  a  communication  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  be 
stated,  for  the  informatioa  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
appeared  from  the  rasters  of  the  Hospital,  <<  that  20,824 
patients  had  been  vaccinated  there  since  1799,  of  which  only 
eighteen  had  afterwards  taken  the  smallpox  casually.**  A  new 
order  of  things  followed  soon  after  these  investigations ;  fixr  in 
the  spring  of  1808,  the  variolation  of  out-patients  was  discon- 
tinuedj  while  vaccination  was  readily  offered  and  daily  prac- 
tised with  increasing  certainty  and  success. 

Dr.  Adams  afterwards  published  a  second  communication  on 
diis  interesting  subject,  and  presented  the  profits  of  the  sale 
to  the  Hospital  ftmds.  Both  Reports  have  since  been  con- 
solidated; and  thirteen  editions  have  yielded  151 7^*  16£.  Si.» 
which  sum  was  invested  in  short  annuities,  and  the  interest 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 
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. '  ll^ivbile  Dr.  Adams  endeayoured  to  obtain  tlie  ear  and 
l^gnfidence  of  the  public,  by  means  of  a  number  of  pampUetSi 
essays,  and  dissertations,  immediately  connected  with  his  pro- 
fessional avocations.  In  particular,  as  might  indeed  have  been 
expected,  he  exhibited  himself  on  all  occasions  a  strenuous 
advocate  £>r  vaccine  inoculation,  and  published  answers  to  all 
the  objections  made  against  the  cowpox.  He  also  wrote  an 
illustration  of  Mr«  John  Hunter's  theories  concerning  '^  The 
Life  of  the  Blood,  &c*' 

In  1 806,  Dr.  Adams  at  length  found  time  to  complete  a 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  Morbid  Poisons,  on  which  his  fione, 
both  as  a  speculative  inquirer  and  practical  physician,  chiefly 
rests.  It  was  not  however  published  until  the  following  year, 
when  it  appeared  in  a  new  and  more  advantageous  form, 
being  not  only  accompanied  with  many  additions  of  an  inte* 
resting  nature,  but  also  with  several  coloured  plates,  well  cal* 
culated  to  exhibit  correctly  the  appearance  of  certain  diseases 
under  all  their  varied  forms  and  Variations. 

The  work  itself  is  preceded  by  a  copious  introduction,  under 
the  name  of  **  Preliminary  Remarks;"  consisting  chiefly  pf  a 
defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Hunter,  whose  opinions  ^^  are 
gaining  ground  daily.**  The  observations  consist  of  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  comprehends  syphilis,  yaws,  siwens;  ele- 
phantiasis, and  the  anomala  confounded  with  th^m ;  the  second 
includes  the  acute  contagious,  particularly  the  variolous  and 
vaccine. 

It  is  stated,  that  among  the  ancients  the  dread  of  poison  was 
the  continual  alloy  of  successful  ambition,  and  the  object  of 
medicine  was  rather  to  discover  antidotes  than  remedies.  Im« 
provement  in  natural  knowledge  has  relieved  us  from  many  of 
these  tears,  and  yet  a  terror  of  ^*  poisoned  bullets,"  ^  poisoned 
Indian  arrows,''  and  ^^  poisoned  q)ring8,"  for  a  long  time  pre* 
vailed.  Apprehensions  of  cy tagicm  too,  unknown  in  fermer 
ages,  have  haunted  themodems,  and  prevented  their  slumbers. 
In  the  times  alluded  to  above,  slaves  and  plebeians  chiefly  suf- 
fered: often  in  peaces  and  still  more  frequently  in  warlike  times, 
frmine  was  the.  forerunner  of  pestilence ;  and  the  rich  generally 
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escaped  both.  The  disease  ceased  wilh  the  cause  ^rtiich  pro- 
daced  it,  and  the  individuals  who  fell  were  scarcely  known 
excepting  by  their  nearest  connections. 

*^  But  by  some  causes  which  have  not  hitherto  beai  eacplam- 
ed,  diseases  have  been  introduced,  which  spread  in  a  manner 
that  defies  all  caution.  No  prudence  can  protect  us  against 
a  contagion  which  may  be  conv^ed  by  so  many  sources  as 
the  smallpox,  and  the  venereal  poison  finds  its  way  to  the 
retreats  of  the  most  wealthy  libertine.  Men  whose  lives  are 
varied  with  a  perpetual  series  of  enjoyments,  or  who  promise 
themselves  such  a  succession,  feel  proportionably  apprehensive 
of  whatever  may  shorten  or  interrupt  such  a  career.  Hence 
imaginary  evils  are  multiplied,  and  the  anxiety  to  enjoy  with- 
out danger  proves  a  source  of  greater  miseries  than  we  dread. 

<<  When  a  plentiful  table^  luxurious  baths,  and  a  cautious 
seclusion,  were  no  security  against  a  disease  which  might  be 
introduced  with  a  napkin,  all  cutaneous  complaints  became 
more  than  ever  an  object  of  suspicion  without  discrimination, 
and  almost  without  examination.  Under  the  general  deno- 
mination  of  lepers,  thousands  whose  only  crime  was  poverty 
were  condemned  to  imprisonment  or  exile.  If  we  may  believe 
Matthew  Paris,  the  number  of  Lazarettoes  erected  after  the 
holy  wars  amounted  to  21,000;  and  we  are  told,  that  in  the 
metropolis  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  the  fa9ade  of  such  a 
building  exhibited  a  gibbet  for  such  as  dare  either  enter  or 
escape  without  permission, 

*^  These  terrors  might  gradually  have  subsided:  eruptive 
fevers  produce  their  crisis,*  and  death  or  recovery  fellow. 
Chronic  eruptions  were  less  frequent  among  the  wealthy,  and 
when  they  occurred  were  overlooked,  like  their  vices.  Among 
the  poor,  who  depended  more  for  support  on  uncertatn  con- 
tributions than  on  manual  labour,  a  prison  was  at  least  a 
security  fix)m  want.  But  when  |^  disease  arose,  which  spread 
in  proportion  as  the  means  of  indulgence  were  extended  '-^  for 
which  at  first  no  remedy  was  known,  and  which,  when 
apparently  subdued  by  a  remedy,  would  afterwards  show  itself 
in  a  distant  part,  and  even  when  driven  from  the  skin,  would 
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appear  in  the  boiiefl^ — all  reasoniDg  seemed  to  be  set  at  defiancet 
The  hoirors  of  so  uncertain  an  infection  were  scarcely  less 
dreadfid  than  those  of  religious  superstition ;  and  quacks,  as 
well  as  regular  practitioners,  were  sometimes  as  industrious  in 
availing  themselves  of  these^  as  monks  and  the  secular  priests 
of  the  terrors  of  damnation.'* 

As  our  improved  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  nature 
has  relieved  us  from  many  terrors  concerning  poisons,  so  a 
more  correct  attention  to  the  laws  of  disease  has  somewhat 
lessened  our  apprehensions  of  contagion.  In  proportion  as 
this  knowledge  increases,  the  happiness  of  mankind  will  be  less 
alloyed  by  fear;  and  therefore  no  subject  can  be  more  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  a  physician,  than  an  enquiry  into  morbid 
poisons* 

After  attempting  a  more  correct  definition  of  the  tem^s 
endemic^  epidemic^  coniagiouSf  and  infectious^  we  are  told  that 
there  are  certain  circumstances  common  to  most  morbid 
poisons :  the  first  is,  that  all  persons  if  susceptible  of  their 
impression  are  more  so^  in  proporticm  as  th^  are  unaccustomed 
to  it. 

2dly,  That  Mr.  Hunter,  who  first  saw  the  necessity  of  a 
distinction  between  the  original  and  morbid  animal  poisonsj, 
observed  three  states  of  the  body,  which  are  necessary  for  the 
existence  of  the  latter :  susceptibility,  disposition,  and  action. 

And  3dly,  Two  actions^  cannot  be  carried  on  at  the  saiiie 
time  in  the  same  part,  or  the  same  constitution ;  another  law 
entirely  overlooked  until  Mr.  Hunter's  time. 

The  Doctor  in  his  next  chapter  (chap,  iii.)  produces  Instances 
recorded  by  other  writers  to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  morbid 
poiscms ;  and  attempts  a  classification  of  those  local  diseasesy 
on  the  plan  pointed  out  by  Celsus. 

After  stating  the  probable  origin  of  some  morbid  poispns, 
our  author  reproduces  his  owa,  which  was  the  first  printed 
account  of  cowpox. 

«  The  cowpox,"  observes  he  (p.  51.),  "  is  a  disease  well 
known  to  the  dairy  fiumers  in  Gloucestershire.  The  only 
appearance  in  the  animal  is  a  phagedenic  ulcer  on  the  teat. 
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wiAont  miy  apparent  inflamination.  Wlia  odmmimicated  Id 
the  human  spedes,  it  produces,  besides  ulceration  in  die  faand^ 
a  considerable  tumour  in  the  arm,  with  symptomatic  ftretv 
both  which  gradually  subside.  What  is  still  more  extraor^ 
dinary,  as  far  as  facts  have  hitherto  been  ascertained,  the  peiv 
son  who  has  been  infected  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  yariolousr 
poison.  * 

**  Whether  any  of  the  morbid  poisons,  wluch  at  present  so 
much  diminish  the  period  of  human  life^  arose  from  such 
causes,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  would  be  easy  to  sug- 
gest  many  arguments  that  might  fitvour  such  an  opinion, 
derived  from  the  countries  from  which  some  of  them  are  said 
to  have  originated.  But  as  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  obtain- 
ed, it  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  laws  by  which  every  poison  is  governed,  till  an  accumula- 
tion of  &cts  shall  enable  us  to  form  rational  conclusions." 

We  next  have  an  account  of  the  first  local  actions  induced 
by  morbid  poisons,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  cause  and  pro- 
gress of  other  local  actions  that  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus.  After  this,  follows  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  and 
cure^  both  original  and  remedial,  and  of  the  differenoe  between 
primary  and  secondary  local  actions;  with  a  long  account 
relative  to  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  mercury  in  certain  cases. 

We  learn  also,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between 
smallpox  and  the  yaws,  the  latter  of  which  is  '<  supposed  some- 
times, if  not  always,  inoculated  dther  by  immediate  oontaet, 
or  by  the  intervention  of  flies,  who  carry  the  matter  from  a 
diseased  subject  to  the  broken  skin  of  another.** 

Mttdi  judicious  advice  is  given  in  respect  to  the  use  of  mer- 
cury; and  it  is  decidedly  maintained,  that  tiie  disease  fbir 
which  this  is  usually  administered,  was  totally  unknown  to  the 

♦  "  Though  thia  detcription  of  cowpox  b  incorrect,  excepting  in  its  conseqaences  on 
the  htattM  tpecieiy  I  havt  pKMnr«d  it  u  an  hittorical  legister  of  my  tn^peffeet  kutm- 
ledge  of  this  diMtte  when  the  fini  edition  wu  pnblished.  ThcK  was  then  do  printed 
account  of  the  cowpox.  Mr.  Qine,  Icnowing  the  object  of  mj  inqniriesy  acquainted  me 
with  what  he  had  heard  from  Dr.  Jenncr,  and  by  his  correspondence  procnied  me 
fvnhar  Infoonation.  WfaatlMUDcebeea  ezpblncd  by  thediMDfefcr,  fcncitDjUw- 
tnte  my  theory  itiU  more,  eince  it  hat  been  ahoim  that  the  diaeaae  in  the  cow  may 
originate  in  a  hofae,  and  shows  diffeteDtpftenomena  in  three  different  dinet  of  animalC* 
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•tfttes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Many  noyel,  curions, 
and  interating  obserrations  are  introduced  relative  to  sibbenb 
or  siwens,  a  malady  well  known  to  the  peasantry  of  the  west  of 
Seodflnd,  and  not  unfirequently  communicated  to  the  mouth 
by  two  persons  smoking  out  of  the  same  pipe : 

^*  The  custom  of  using  a  single  pipe  for  a  whole  fimiily,  and 
almost  for  a  whole  village,  is,  I  believe^  peculiar  to  some  dis- 
tricts in  Scotland.  If  Cromwell's  soldiers  introduced  the 
smohing  of  tobacco  among  the  inhabitants,  and  if  they  after- 
wards continued  the  practice,  indiscriminately  using  the  same 
pipe,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  origin  of  the  distemper  majr 
be  Tightly  dated,  even  if  the  soldiers  were  free  from  the  con»- 
plaint." 

In  ch^ter  xviii.  we  find  a  most  minute  account  of  leprosy, 
oomprising  a  description  of  the  Arabian  leprosy,  or  elephan* 
tiasis  of  the  ancients ;  the  elephantissis  of  the  modems,  or  the 
Barbadoes  1^,  and  the  lepra  Grecarwn ;  which  is  followed  by 
a  minute  description  of  the  Acarus  Syra,  by  some  called  th^ 
itch-insect. 

Part  JI.  On  morbid  Poisons  attendedwith  critical  Feoer.^^Oxa 
author  here  descants  on  the  various  causes  of  fever,  and 
observes  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  term  iypkuSj  w6 
have  in  some  measure  lost  sight  of  every  cause  of  low  fever 
but  infection.  He  concludes  chap.  i.  by  recapitidating  the 
causes  of  fever.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  mail- 
ner  in  which  different  fevers  supersede  each  other,  together 
with  observations  on  infectious  atmo^here,  endemic  effluvia, 
and  pestilential  constitutions  of  the  air,  epidemics,  the  plagu^ 
and  the  yellow  fever. 

In  respect  to  acute  contagions,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
prevailing  symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment.  The  ancieiits, 
we  are  told,  were  well  acquainted  with  infection ;  but  contagion 
is  not  easily  traced  in  any  but  the  Hebrew  writers.  Acut^ 
contagions  only  attack  a  person  once  in  his  life ;  and  are  more 
acute  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  more  pure:  heno6 
the  difficulty  of  guarding  against  them. 

The  smallpox  was  not  accurately  described  before  Syden- 
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ham ;  and  it  was  Mr.  John  Hunter  who  first  tang^  lis  die 

cause  of  those  phenomena^  which  the  former,   indeed,    saw, 

but  accounted  for  by  an  erroneous  theory. 

The  fourth  and  last  ch^ter  is  chiefly  occupied  with  ^Pte- 

vendon :"   it  concludes  with  observations  on  variolous  and 

yaccine  inoculation. 

The  following  short  deductions  quoted  from  cbap»iL  are 

worthy  of  attention : 

^  If  what  we  have  said  is  admitted,,  it  will  follow,  that  the 

fever  from  infectious  atmosphere  is  to  be  ateribed  to  the  oon*- 

fined  effluvia  from  living  bodies  —  the  yellow  fever  to  effluvia 
of  putrid  animal  or  v^etaUe  matter  exposed  ta  a  hot  sun — 
and  the  plague  to  the  latter,  j(Hned  to  an  epidemic  consiitutkm 
of  the  air*  That  in  all,^  B,f&mes  may  excite  the  disease,  yet  we 
are  not  certain  whether  a  diseased  subject  is  contagious,  unless 
in  a  certain  atmosphere.  Lasdy,  if  a  pestilential  atmosphere 
may  sometimes  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite  fever,  it  is  stifl 
probable^  that  its  effects  would  be  greatest  in  crowded  cities,  as 
we  have  seen  is  the  case  with  influenza.^' 

In  respect  to  a  disease  on  which  the  Doctor  must  be  allowed 
tobe  wdl  qualified  to  decide^  he  thinks  that  since  the  discovery 
of  vaccinatum^  not  only  districts  hut  individuals  may  secure 
them^dves  whenever  they  think  proper.  After  stating  a  case 
from  Dr.  Jenner,  of  a  boy  receiving  the  infection  while  attends 
ing  to  the  operations  of  a  grave-digger  in  a  country  churchT 
yaid,  he  observes,  ^*  that  the  means  of  exterminating  small* 
pox  are,  first,  by  an  universal  vaccination ;  next,  by  an  uni* 
versal  quarantine ;  next,  by  shutting  up .  all  buiying'^roundi^ 
burning  the  fiuniture  of  all  suspected  houses,  painting  and 
idiite-wadung  the  houses  themselves.'' 

<^  I  should  conceive  it  lost  time^''  observes  he,  soon  after,  ^<  to 
ofier  even  a  summary  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  prove  thai 
oowpox  is  a  securityagainst  smallpox.  There  is,  in  my  opuuoiif 
no  medical  feet  that  stands  on  a  securer  foundation.  The  very 
exeeptions  that  have  been  made  are  so  few  as  to  establish  thehtw. 
In  all  inquiries,  we  are  to  consider  the  credibility  of  witnesses^ 
On  the  nde  of  oowpox,  they  are  not  only  the  most  numeroiui^ 
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but  indttde  those  names  to  whidi  the  pnUic  lode  up  with 
file  greatest  confidence.  On  the  other  side  there  are  certainly 
re^iectable  names,  but  the  number  is  comparatively  small.  The 
publications,  however,  on  this  subject  are,  so  numerous,  and 
have  been  so  latdy  digested  by  Dr.  Willan,  that  I  shall  leave 
the  mere  questicm  of  evidence,  and  content  myself  with  ofibr- 
iog  a  few  proofs  that  the  cowpox  and  smallpox  are  the  same 
morbid  poison.'' 

Again,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  our  Author  thus 
decidedly  expresses  himself  in  behalf  of  cowpox: 

^^  As  to  every  other  mark  of  perfect  or  imperfect  vaccin- 
ation, nothing  has  been  added  since  the  discoverer  published  his 
'£nquiry.'  There  is  no  mode  of  judging  of  vaccination  but  by 
tfaeprogress  of  the  vesicle^  by  its  contents,  its  scab,  and  cicatrix ; 
and  though  the  last  may  prove  a  confirmation  when  regular,  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  when  irregular  as  a  sufficient  pr6of  of  want 
of  security.  -  The  vast  numbers  we  have  tested  in  every  possible 
way  at  the  hospital  prove  to  jbl  conviction,  that  whatever 
objection  may  be  made  by  the  enemies  of  vaccination,  or  what- 
ever doubts  and  anxieties  may  be  nursed  by  its  over-zealous 
friends,  the  practice  must  ultimately  bear  down  all  opposition, 
and  the  ailments  against  it  will  be  forgotten,  or  only  recol- 
lected, like  the  early  pamphlets  against  variolous  inoculation." - 

In  addition  to  this,  and  the  other  works  already  enumerated. 
Dr.  Adams  was  also^  for  some  years,  the  editor  of  the  ^*  Medical 
and  Physical  Journal."  Of  this  periodical  publication,  one- 
third  of  the  property  appertained  to  him;  the  printer  and 
bookseller,  two  very  respectable  tradesmen,  having  each  an 
equal  portion  with  himself  It  was  supposed  likely  to  have 
proved  advantageous  to  all  parties ;  but  a  dissension  among 
the  partners  unhappily  took  place ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
that  the  profits  were  dissipated  in  a  long  and  tedious  chancery- 
suit.  In  addition  to  these  various  and  numerous  avocations. 
Dr.  Adams  gave  an  annual  course  of  lectures,  and  acted 
fi>r  some  time  as  physician  to  the  New  Finsbury  and  Central 
Dispmsaiy,  in  Smithfield.  It  of  course  folk>W8»  that  but 
Ettle  time  remained  for  private  practice. 

VOL.  Ill,  I 
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Hm  dealby  al  a  period  v/htn  he  Btill  remained  in  fiill  poM60- 
aionofall  Jus  mental  iaculties,  was  occasioned  by  an  accident.  On 
the  7th  of  June  of  the  preceding  year,  being  then  at  Holloway, 
be  hi^pened  to  fall  while  looking  at  some  land  recently  par- 
chased  by  him ;  and  however  slight  this  occurrence  on  a  level  sur- 
fiice  may  seem  to  be,  yet  it  produced  a  compound  fracture  of 
die  1^  which  at  the  end  of  about  a  fortni^t  proved  fataL  He 
was  removed  soon  after  this  unfortunate  incident  to  his  house 
in  Hatton-Garden ;  and  as  the  bones  had  united  by  the  Jbrsl 
intention^  and  every  thing  denoted  the  most  fiivourable  results^ 
all  ideas  of  danger  had  vanished.  He  accordingly  continued 
to  see  his  friends  and  converse  with  them  as  usual,  until  about 
an  hour  previously  to  the  fatal  moment,  when  he  ceased  to 
exist  Having  dined  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Doctor 
cspressed  himself  as  being  ''in  a  very  comfortable  state,"  yet 
ehortly  after  he  was  seized  with  cold  sweats  and  faintings ;  he 
appeared,  however,  to  revive  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  soon 
rdapsed,  and  gradually  ceased  to  breathe  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  June  1818. 

Thus  died,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age^  Joseph  Adams,  M.  D., 
a  man  of  not  unpleasant  manners,  short  in  stature^  didactic  in 
conversation,  and  plain  and  unaffected  in  dress.  The  vigour 
of  his  body  did  not  equal  that  of  his  mind,  while  the  labours  of 
the  doset,  the  hospital,  the  dispensary,  and  the  lecture-room, 
unfitted  him,  perhaps,  to  cope  with  the  multitude  of  his  en* 
gagements.  In  private  life.  Dr.  Adams  was  amiable ;  and  his 
loss  will  be  long  felt  by  an  afflicted  widow,  and  a  numerous 
list  of  friends.  He  was  beloved  by  his  pupils,  and  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  communicating  his  ideas  with  perspicuity 
to  his  audience.  To  such  opulent  patients  as  consulted  him, 
he  was  candid  and  explicit;  to  the  poor,  humane,  benevo- 
lent, and  liberal.  His  professional  labours  were  meritorious 
in  no  small  d^ee,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  It  was  he  who 
gave  the  first  distinct  account  of  modem  leprosy;  it  was  he 
who,  by  actual  experiment  on  himself  proved  the  itch  and 
oufbes  to  be  two  distinct  diseases;  and  it  was  he  who  undertook 
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a  journqr  to  Dumfries  for  no  other  purpose)  than  to  enquire 
into  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  Siwens. 

List  of  the  Works 
Of  the  late  Dr.  Adams. 

1    Observations  on  Morbid  Poisons,  Chronic  and  Acute^ 
1st  edit.  8vo.  1795 ;  2d  edit.  4to.  1807. 
2.  A  Guide  to  Madeira,  8yo.  1801. 

S.  Observations  on  the  Cancerous  Breast,   consisting  of 
riginal  Letters  from  Dr.  Baillie,  Mr.  Cline,  &c.  8vo.  1801. 

4.  Answers  to  all  the  Objections  hitherto  made  against  the 
Cowpox,  8vo.  1805. 

5.  Popular  View  of  Vaccine  Inoculation,  12mo.  1807. 

6.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Epidemics,  8vo.  1810. 
.Nl  B.  Here  was  first  suggested  the  idea  of  Saving  Banks. 

7«  Report  from  the  Royal  Collie  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  favour  of  Vaccination* 

8.  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures,  on  the  Institutes  and 
Practice  of  Medicine^  8vo.  1811. 

9.  Hunter's  Treatise  on  the  Venereal  Disease  with  Cqm- 
mentaries»  8vo.  1812. 

10.  A  Philosophical  Dissertation  on  Hereditary  Peculiarities 
of  the  Human  Constitution,  8vo.  1814. 

11.  An  Illustration  of  Mr.  John  Hunter's  ^'  Life  of  the 
Blood,"  in  answer  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  8ro.  1814. 

12.  Life  of  John  Hunter,  8vo.  1816. 

IS.  On  Epilepsy,  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  1817. 

)4*  A  variety  of  Papers,  Dissertations,  &c*  in  &e  Medical 
And  Physical  Jounialy  of  which  he  continued  Editor  until 
liisdeiitL 
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Sib  THOMAS  BERNARD,  Babt. 

or  METTLBHAH,  Ut  THE  COUKTY  OF  LItlOOlM. 

[HTM  an  Anab/sis  ofkisprinc^l  Worh.1 

1  HE  Bernards  were  long  settled  in  LincoliiBhire  and  the 
neigbboanBg  counties ;  and  including  the  present,  there  have 
\xea  (bur  baronets  of  this  &inil^.  Sir  Francis,  who  obtained 
the.first  patent,  on  account  of  the  active  part  taken  by  him  as 
a  ze^ous  Loyalist,  previously  to  the  American  contest,  was 
originally  bred  to  the  bar ;  h^  indeed,  practised  with  some 
d^^ree  of  success,  and  in  dae  time  became  a  bencher  of  the 
Middle-Temple.  By  his  wife  Amelia,  dan^ter  of  Stephen 
Ofliey,  of  Norton-hall,  in  the  coun^  of  Derby,  Esq.,  and 
niece  to  John  Viscount  Barrington,  he  had  a  numerona  &mily 
dl  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  some  of  whom  were  bom  in 
AmcFica,  and  others  in  difierent  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
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It  was  perhaps  in  aMueqaence  of  the  coimection  jus^  allttded 
tOf  that  Mr.  Bernard,  in  1758,  was  nominated  governor  of 
New  Jeney  by  His  {Nresent  Majesty.  After  a  short  residence 
in  that  Province^  be  removed  in  1760,  with  the  same  rank  and 
authority,  to  Massachusett's  Bay,  where  he  continued  during 
ten  years.  This  proved  a  stormy  period,  for  it  included  the 
disputes  concerning  the  imposition  of  the  stamp-act,  and  the 
subsequent  enactment  of  certain  duties  by  a  British  parlia* 
ment,  which  soon  led,  first  to  a  civil  war,  long,  expensive^  and 
sanguinary,  and  finally  to  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

On  that  memorable  occasion,  Mr.  Bernard  took  an  active 
and  conspicuous  part.  This  of  course  produced  hatred  and 
animosity  on  the  side  of  those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
UnitedStates;  accordingly,  after  beholding  his  person  and  autho* 
rity  insulted,  his  letters  to  England  intercepted  and  published 
and  even  his  life  threatened^  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw. 
On  returning  home^  he  was  received  with  approbation  by  the 
ministers  of  that  day,  by  means  of  whom  he  obtained  the  rank 
of  a  baronet,  and  was  also  nominated  to  a  respectable  station  in 
Lrdand.  He  died  June  1 6th,  1 779,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John,  Francis  having  been  cut  off  in  his  Other's  life*lime» 

Mr.  Thomas  Bernard,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
and  second  surviving  son  of  Sir  Frands,  was  bom  at  Lincoln, 
on  the  27th  of  April  1 750.  While  yet  a  child  of  about  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age,  he  either  accompanied  or  speedily  followed 
his  fiither  across  the  Atlantic.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New 
Jersey,  this  boy  was  placed  at  Havrard  college  in  New 
England,  %hich  had  even  then  obtained  some  repute;  ^d 
while  there,  he  evinced  such  commendable  diligence,  that  a 
degree  was  conferred  upon  him.  The  M.A.  hofrever  was 
never  used  by  him  as  an  addendum^  either  because  he  was 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  or  that  he 
deemed  the  academical  honours  of  England  alone  respectable. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Mr.  Bernard  deter- 
mined   to    make  the  law  his  profession.     He  accordingly 
.  entered  himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's-Inn,  and  in  1780  was 
catted  to  the  bar.    He  does  not  appear,  however^  to  have 
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anklous  to  acquire  distinpdon  in  any  of  the  Courts'  of 
Wtttminster ;  fi>r  not  oonfidbg  perha{)a  in  his  own  oratoryt 
he  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  respectable  and  lucrative 
branch  of  conveyancings  which,  however,  requires  much  care» 
great  industry,  and  many  nice  and  technical  distinctions)  in 
respect  to  various  delicate  points  of  practice.  Notwithstand* 
ing  all  Aese  difficulties,  his  effi>rts  appear  to  have  been 
crowned  widi  success,  for  in  due  time  a  considerable  degree 
of  reputation  gradually  attached  to  his  protessional  labours. 

Meanwhile  it  was  deemed  proper  for  him  to  settle  in  li& ; 
and  happily,  an  eligible  opportunity  now  presented  itselft 
Accordingly,  in  1782  Mr.  Bernard  married  Margaret,  one  of 
the  two  daughters  of  the  late  Patrick  Adair,  Esq. ;  and  as  this 
lady  survived  her  only  sister,  she  becuime  the  sole  heiress  of 
her  fiither,  and  consequently  brought  a  large  fortune  to  her 
husband.  This  incident  of  course  forms  a  memorable  epoch 
in  his  biogri^hy,  more  especially  as  it  speedily  led  to  events, 
whence  the  community  derived  considerable  benefit. 

Having  gradually  withdrawn  himself  from  bnsittess^ 
Mr.  Bernard  now  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
cd>jects  of  public. utility;  and  we  have  a  rare  instance  in  his 
person,  of  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  happOy 
united  and  blended  with  a  love  of  whatever  tends  to  improve^ 
enrich,  or  embellish  society.  We  accordingly  find  him 
busily  employed  in  contributing  to  the  comforts  c[  the  poor, 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts, 
the  advancement  of  manufactures,  and  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture.  Every  plan  connected  with  any  of  these  objects, 
in  him  found  a  friend,  a  patron,  and  a  protector. 

It  would  be  an  Herculean  task  to  describe  all  his  labours ; 
and  indeed  they  are  so  multifarious,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  arrange  the  substance  of  them  undo*  separate  and  distinct 
heads. 

I.  The  Ftmndlifig  Hospital.  —  This  establishment  flourished 
greatly,  and  increased  both  in  wealth  and  respectability,  under 
hb  immediate  inspection.  Mr.  Bernard  having  didingiushed 
himself  as  one  of  the  governors  in  1795,  was  soon  after  eteeted 
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treasar&Cf  an  6ffioe  which  indudes  a  comfortahte  and  even  ah 
ekgaixt'  residence.  During  seven  years'  abode  there^  be 
assiduously  attended  to  all  the  concerns  of  the  corporation » 
and  percehdng  that  much  of  die  land  purchased  by  the 
founder  was  both  useless  and  unnecessary,  he  contrived  to 
draw  a  great  revenue  from  the  surplus  by  means  of  a  yearly 
ground«rent.  Several  handsome  streets  were  accordingly 
built;  and  two  of  the  principal  received  the  names  of  Coram 
and  of  Bernard.  On  his  resignation  in  1 806,  he  was  elected 
a  vice-president. 

II.  7%^  Instruction  of  the  lower  Orders.  —  In  1796, 
Mr.  Bernard,  in  conjunction  with  several  of  his  friends,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  ^^  A  Society  for  bett^ing  the  (Condition  of  the 
Poor."  On  this  occasion,  he  carried  his  plan  into  execution^ 
through  the  assistance,  both  pecuniary  and  personal,  of  his 
relative  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  Mr.  Morton  Pitt^ 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  several  other  benevolent  characters. 
By  thdr  joint  efforts,  they  diffused  a  large  mass  of  useful 
information  among  a  class  of  society  that  stood  greatly  in 
need  of  it ;  and  thus  gradually  improved  the  condition  of  an 
immense  number  of  the  people.' 

III.  Bdigion.  —  To  impress  the  most  populous,  and  indeed 
irregular  and  disorderly  portions  of  the  metropolis  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  Mr.  Bernard  obviated  the  objections 
of  those  who  complained  of  a  want  ^  church^roomf  by  pur« 
chasing  a  proper  building  in  West-street,  Seven-Dials  (near 
to  what  was  formerly  called  Broad  St.  Gileses) ;  and  having 
previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Rector,  and  also  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  is  the  diocesan,  he  established  it  a$ 
a  *<  free  chapel.'*  At  the  same  time  was  annexed  to  this  insti* 
tution,  one  school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls.  Finding 
the  plan  prosper,  with  the  assistance  of  the  officiating  chaf^ 
lain,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ourney,  since  preferred  to  the  living  of 
St.  Clement's,  he  engrafted  on  this  establishment  the  Society 
called  *^  the  Chapel  Benevolent  Society."  At  Biif^Um,  how* 
ev^r,  he  and  his  frienda  were  not  equally  successfiil ;  for  after 
incurring  considerable  expense  on  an  establishment  there^  the 

I  4 
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.Vicar,  who^  owing  to  some  efrmr  or  omimonf  had  not  given 
Idis  consent,  interposed^  and  escercised  his  acknowledged  fi^ts, 

IV.  The  Sciences^  1799.  — The  French  National  Institule 
having  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  diffiised  its  fiune 
throughout  Europe,  Sir  Benjamin  Thomson,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  and  title  of  Ccmnt  Rumford,  determined  to  fomid 
a  similar  establishment  in  the  metropolis  of  England.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  however,  that  all  his  plans  would  have  finally 
proved  abortive^  but  for  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  now  rising  fisist  into  notice  and 
esteem,  while  his  taste  and  judgment  were  already  respected 
and  looked  up  to  by  a  very  numerous  class  in  the  first  order 
of  society.  Accordingly,  by  means  of  his  active  co-operation 
and  influence,  the  Royal  Institution  in  Albemarle-street  was 
formed,  and  a  charter  obtained  in  1800.  The  library  is  large^ 
expensive,  and  weU-selected,  but  loses  somewhat  of  .its  valae^ 
perhq)8,  by  being  detached  in  different  and  distant  apartments. 
The  newspaper-room  is  below,  and  abounds  with  English  and 
foreign  journals.  The  laboratory  deserves  high  praise;  fior 
the  apparatus  placed  there  by  the  liberality  of  the  subscribers 
is  well  calculated  for  experiments  of  the  highest  order ;  and  if 
the  discoveries  recently  made  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  alone 
be  duly  estimated,  this  establishment  must  be  allowed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  benefit,  and  even  to  the  glory  of  the  naticm. 

V.  Fine  AriSy  1805.  —  It  was  Mr.  Bernard  also,  who 
diLetched  the  plan  of  the  British  Institution,  formed  likewise 
after  a  French  model.  In  this  establishment,  now  better  known 
as  ^*  The  British  Gallery,"  a  school  of  emulation  has  been 
gradually  formed,  and  the  taste  of  a  numerous  body  of  pupils 
g  eatly  improved.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  several  public  spirited 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  been  induced  to  send  thither  the 
most  renowned  eflPorts  of  the  old  masters.  The  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  Corregio,  Raphael,  and  Rubens,  have  occasion- 
ally graced  these  walls,  and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students,  who  have  exhibited  all  their  energy,  in  the  endear 
vour  &ithfiilly  to  copy  the  beauties  of  isuch  transcendant 
painters. 
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VL  Hiaumityf  as  connededwUh  Children^  &e.  *-«Mo6tof  the 
hie  beneficent  plans  for  improving  the  condition  of  both  sexes^ 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  have  either  originated  with,  or  been 
assisted  and  supported  by  this  worthy  gentleman.  Thus,  the 
public  have  been  graduaJly  led  to  contemplate  with  a  pitying 
eye,  and  finally,  by  appeals  to  the  legislature,  greatly  to  improve : 

1*  The  situation  of  chUdren  employed  in  cotton^mills,  by 
diortening  the  duration  of  their  labours. 

2.  The  apprentices  of  chimncy-sweepars,  by  afibrding  easy 
means  of  redress,  from  the  cruelty,  injustice^  and  brutality  of 
dieir  masters. 

3.  The  opening  of  schools  for  the  blind,  with  a  view  to  their 
instruction  and  amusement. 

4*  The  extension  of  vaccination,  first  as  an  excellent  mode 
of~  practice  when  considered  by  itself;  and  next,  as  coupled 
with  the  diminution  of  inoculation,  and  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  natural  smallpox. 

Nor  ought  it  here  to  be  omitted,  that  he  joined  most  heartily 
in  an  attempt  to  supply  the  manu&cturing  poor  of  the  metro- 
polis with  fish  at  a  cheap  rate. 

VII.  Literary  Society.  —  It  was  Mr.  Bernard  who  first  con- 
ceived, and  afterwards  carried  into  execution,  in  conjuncticm 
with  others,  the  plan  of  establishing  a  club,  not  for  gaming  and 
drinking — but  for  the  advancement  of  literature.  This  idea^ 
unique  in  its  kind,  in  1 809  was  carried  into  execution,  next 
door  to  the  Royal  Institution,  in  Albemarle-street,  under  the 
respectable  name  of  the  Alfred,  which,  however,  gives  it  som^ 
what  of  the  air  of  a  legal  or  constitutional,  rather  than  a 
learned,  assembly.  It  still  keeps  up  its  reputation,  by  means 
of  a  very  select  society:  but  we  believe  the  original  object  is 
entirely  changed ;  as  it  is  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  good 
cheer  and  agreeable  company. 

While  thus  busily  engaged  in  the  career  of  virtue  and 
humanity,  Mr.  Bernard  succeeded  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
.to  the  title^  which  had  been  originally  conferred  oo  his  &ther, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  dder  brother.  Sir  John,  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  1809.    This  event,  indeed,  superadded  a 
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respectable  pr^  to  his  name,  but  could  neitiier  render  his 
penon  more  venerabie,  nor  his  life  and  actions  more 
honoured* 

As  a  literary  man.  Sir  Thomas  Bernard  is  author  of  several 
publications,  which  reflect  honour  on  his  memoiy,  for  they  all 
seem  to  be  dictated  by  humanity;  and  it  is  obvious  to  every 
one^  that  benevolence  was  the  chiel^  and  indeed  his  sole,  motive, 
for  appearing  before  the  public.  *'  Spurinna''  was  printed  in 
1818,  but  never  regularly  circulated,  having  been  entirely 
distributed  among  his  friends.  Three  years  after  a  new 
edition  appeared,  and  was  read  with  eagerness ;  the  following 
is  the  precise  title  of  the  third  and  last,  which  was  published 
about  a  year  before  his  death ;  and  differs  not  only  in  the  title- 
page^  but  in  some  other  particulars  from  the  preceding: 
<<  Comforts  of  Old  Age ;  with  Biographical  lUustrationSi  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Barf 

**  Lenior  et  meliorjk  accedente  senecta.^* 
Here  follows  the  dedication : 

INSCRIBED  TO 

SHUTS,  BISHOP   OF   DURHAM, 
AS  A  SMALL  TESTIMONY  OF 

f 

AFFECTION  AND  GRATITUDE, 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

<<  Infimcy,'^  we  are  told  in  the  pre&oe,  **  conducts  to  youths 
youth  to  mature  life,  and  mature  life  to  old  age  and  immor«- 
taUty.  In  the  two  first  of  these  periods,  the  preparation  is 
regularly  made  for  the  succeeding  state  of  action,  and  systems 
of  tuition  are  adopted  to  fit  the  traveller  for  the  progressive 
stages  of  his  journey.  But  the  close  of  life  is  seldom  made  the 
subject  of  any  preparatory  contemplation.  For  while  to  some 
it  is  an  object  of  terror,  by  others  it  is  treated  with  affected 
neglect;  and  the  greater  part  of  mankind  immersed  in  tbfe 
cares  and  concerns  of  the  world,  and  in  a  contest  for  the  toys 
and  baubles,  the  crowns  and  sceptres^  of  the  little  scene  in 
which  they  are  acting  a  part,  seem  to  have  forgotten  die 
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great  theatre  to  idiidi  they  are  ultimately  desdned.''  ^^  I  am 
aware^"  adds  he,  ^Uhat  in  the  hurry  of  busy  fifis,  amidst  those 
profession^  and  political  eflforts  and  exertions  which  are  gene- 
rally useful  to  the  community,  and  sometimes  promote  the 
wdi&re  of  the  party  himself,  this  preparation  cannot  be  always 
properly  attended  to*  In  active  life^  howerer,  while  we  are 
^itrivingfor  independence  and  competence,  it  is  prudent  at  least 
to  make  preparation  for  the  time,  when  we  may  decline 
every  other  labour,  except  what  concerns  the  interest  of  our 
friends,  connections,  and  dependence,  or  the  welfiure  of  the 
conununity. 

^  The  object,  therefore,  to  which  I  point,  is  the  securing 
of  a  middle  period,  during  which  our  exertions  may  be  so 
directed,  as  by  duties  performed,  and  benefits  conferred,  to 
produce  consolatory  reflections  against  the  approach  of  age 
and  infirmity ;  so  that  we  may  view  the  grave,  not  as  a  scene 
of  terror,  but  as  the  source  of  happiness  and  expectation*  In 
the  course  of  directing  my  attention  to  this  interesting  subject, 
the  intimacy  with  which  your  Lordship  *  has  &voured  me,  has 
afforded  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  age  is  not  neces- 
sarily attended,  either  i^-ith  infirmity  of  body,  or  asperity  of 
mind ;  and  that  when  they  do  occur,  it  is  the  effect  of  unre- 
gulated appetite  and  passions,  of  a  morbid  constitution,  or  of 
natural  sourness  of  temper.  Indeed,  I  have  been  much  gra* 
tified  to  perceive,  that  the  effects  of  age  may  be  directly  the 
reverse,  and  that  the  feelings*and  affections  of  the  mind  may 
become  softer  and  milder,  more  kind  and  more  benevolent  as 
the  Child  of  Iicmortality  approaches  the  commencement  of 
his  spiritual  existence.'' 

In  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  was  impossible  for  Sir  Thomas  ix> 
overlook  the  labours  of  his  classical  precursor;  he  accordingly 
refers  to  them  in  the  following  manner : 

'*  Of  the  materials  which  Cicero  possessed,  no  one  could 
have  made  a  better  use  than  he  has  done  in  his  Essay  on 
Old  Age.     But  the  Gospel  has  since  opened  purer  and  more 

*  The  preKnt  Bishop  of  Darhan. 
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valuable  soiirces  of  obnfiolation  than  are  to  be  found  in  pdy- 
theism  and  heathen  philosophy.  The  miseraUe  uncertaintjr  or 
affiscted  indifference  of  some  of  their  best  and  wisest  men, 
with  regard  to  a  ftiture  state,  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
sure  and  certain  hope,  which  reliance  on  the  wcHrd  of  God, 
and  fidth  in  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  will  supply  during 
age  and  infirmity,  to  the  poorest  and  humblest  Qiristian, 
who  —    , 

'*  Sinks  to  the  grave  by  unperceiv'd  decay, 
'<  While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ; 
*'  And  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 
^  His  Heaven  commences  ere  this  world  be  past." 

'*  In  adopting  the  form  of  a  dialogue  passing  between 
eminent  men  of  the  same  period,  I  have  followed  the  example 
of  Cicero.  The  venerable  Bishop  Hough  is  the  Cato  of  my 
drama;  a  prelate  who  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
health  of  body  and  mind,  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two ; 
and  died,  as  he  had  lived,  respected  and  beloved.  He  is  well 
known  for  his  manly  resistance^  as  president  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, to  the  tyranny  of  James  II.  His  private  letters,  lately 
published  by  our  friend  Mr.  Wilmot,  present^m  amiable  por- 
trait of  his  mind ;  and  have  enabled  me,  in  some  degree,  to 
mark  his  peculiar  manners  and  mode  of  expression ;  so  as  to 
offer  a  view  of  his  character  in  his  90th  year,  in  the  spring 
which  succeeded  the  hard  fro^t  of  17S9,  the  point  of  time 
which  I  have  fixed  for  this  dialogue.  The  two  other  parties 
are  his  friend  and  correspondent.  Bishop  Gibson,  then  Bish(q> 
of  London,  and  Mr.  Lyttleton  (afterwards  Lord  Lyttleton),  his 
neighbour  in  the  country.'* 

These  three  celebrated  men  having  met  in  the  palace  of 
Worcester,  much  friendly  courtesy,  and  many  well-assorted 
compliments,  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  two  others  look  up  to  Bishop  Hough  for  his  deci- 
sion as  to  the  comforts  of  old  age^  and  His  Lordship,  who 
had  that  day  entered  into  his  ninetieth  year,  following  the 
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Citinmian  MraagemaitSy  begins  by  dasung  fts  supposed  inooi^ 
vnieoote  tinder  the  four  following  heads : 

lsl«  That  it  unfits  for  public  life ; 

Sdly^  That  it  is  attoided  by  infirmities  of  body ; 

Sdly,  That  it  diminishes  the  powers  of  animal  enjoyment ; 

And  ithly,  That  it  is  a  state  of  anxiety  on  account  of  Ae 
approach  of  death. 

In  considering  the  first  objection,  he  observes  as  follows : 

<<  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  aged  are  less  fit  far  great 
enterprises,  which  require  bodily  strength  and  activity !  but 
th^  are  not  therefore  disqualified  for  the  conduct  of  budness, 
or  less  fit  for  counsel,  advice^  or  direction.   And  I  must  observe^ 
that  in  the  goveranient  of  empires,  it  is  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience^ not  youth  and  temerity,  that  are  'essentiaL     Hie 
advantages  oi young  counsellors  have  been  proverbial,  ev&httnce 
the  revolution  which  followed  the  death  of  Solomon.  —  Need 
I,  Mr.  Lyttleton,  to  one  of  your  scale  of  inteUect,  observe^ 
that  mth  civilised  man^  it  is  counsel  not  force,  mind  not  body, 
that  mml  govern.    Agamemnon,  in  his  speech  to  the  aged 
Nestor,  did  not  wish  for  the  athletic  strength  of  youth,  but 
for  the  experienced  wisdom  of  age  to  conquer  Troy;  as  Mr^ 
Pope  has  well  translated  it : 

**  O  would  the  Godsy  in  love  to  Greece,  decree 
**  But  tea  such  sages  as  they  grant  in  thee ! 
<<  Such  wisdom  soon,  should  Priam's  force  destroy, 
**  And  soon  should  fidl  the  haughty  towers  of  Troy/* 

**  It  was  not  by  corporeal  but  by  mteQectual  vigour,  that  our 
Royal  Master  William,  and  our  English  Hero  Marlborough 
performed  such  great  achievements  for  the  preservation  of 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  for  the  salvation  of  Europe. 
It  was  not  muscular  strengthi  but  mental  reflection  worlnng 
by  experience^  that  instructed  the  former  to  baffle  the  intrigues 
of  Lewis,  aiming  at  universal  monarchy ;  and  when  in  January 
17M,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  die 
French  ,arms»  and  at  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,' 
implwed.the  aid  and  protection  of  the  Queen  and  people  of 
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TSmf^A^  to  saye  the  Boman  Empire  from  impending  ndnp 
it  was  acutenesB  and  segaci^  of  mind  that  enabled  Mari^ 
borcnigh  to  compel  the  surrender  of  the  entire  Frendi  army 
at  Blenheim,  and  in  one  day  to  annihilate  the  tyiamic  and 
destmcdye  power  of  France. 

:  ^  Among  those  who  congratulated  our  Deliverer  upon  his 
welcome  arrival  in  1688,  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  lively 
courtiers  that  I  saw  in  the  whole  party  was  Serjeant  Maynardf 
then  about  my  present  age/' 

This  celebrated  lawyer,  we  are  told,  was  not  even  then  deem- 
ed unjSt  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, in  extremely  critical  and  diflScult  times.  Lord  Sotnen^ 
too^  exhibited  no  less  vigour  <^  intellect  in  projecting  the 
union  in  1708,  than  he  displayed  twenty  years  before;  and  in 
1715lieoond9cted  himself  with  great  and  uncommon  energy 
in  reprobating  the  severe  measures  then  practised  against  the 
rebel  Lords.  Dr.  Robinson,  Bishop  of  London,  lived  to  his 
ninety-4hird  year,  and  always  preserved  a  considerable  share  of 
health ;  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  in  his  eightieth  year  when 
he  finished  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  actually  xx>m- 
pleted  several  other  great  works  before  his  death,  which  occur- 
red at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  The  immortal  Newton  too,  who 
began  his  philosophical  career  before  one-and-twenty,  while  in 
his  dghty-third  year  was  very  busy  in  improving  his  Chrono- 
logy ;  Corsini  was  near  four-score  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
Papal  chair ;  Marshal  Villars  at  the  age  of  eighty  took  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy;  and  in  one  short  but 
victorious  campaign,  drove  the  imperial  forces  out  of  the 
Jlkfilanese  territory. 

^<  I  have  a  respect  for  a  good  pun,"  adds  Bishop  Hough, 
f '  and  I  love  the  pleasantness  of  this  old  man,  who,  at  the  siege 
of  Milan,  being  asked  his  age^  could  answer,  <  Danspeu  desjoitrSf 
famrais  Mil^n/  " 

As  to  ^*  infirmities  of  b6dy,"  the  good  prelate  seems  to  think 
they  a^  principaUy  to  be  attributed  either  to  original  weak- 
ness, \>r  to  deteriorati<m  of  strength,  arising  from  yonthfid 
excesses.    Increase  of  years,  we  are  uAdf  is  not  only  a  check 

lo 
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to  infceniperaiice^  but  is  also  a  preservative  against  its  unhappy 
efeets :  it  does  not  exclude  conyiviality,  bbt  on  the  contrary^ 
improves  the  delight  of  social  intercourse^  while  it  diminishes 
the' cravings  of  appetite. 

As  to  the  *^  diminution  of  animal  enjoyment,'*  this,  we  are 
told,  IS  but  a  trifling  circumstance;  for  who  will  question  the 
si^^eriority  of  intellectual  over  sensual  pleasure?  An  old  man 
can  enjoy  the  most  desirable  part  of  a  social  entertainment  better 
than  when  he  was  only  five-and-twenty. 

^  The  new-bom  infimt  is  a  mere  sensualisL  Softness  to 
the  touch,  sweetness  to  the  taste,  fragrance  to  the  smell,  bril* 
Uan^  to  the  eye,  and  pleasing  sounds  to  delight  the  ear,  con* 
stitttte  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  existence.  He  is  Campos'* 
ed  entirely  of  sensual  appetites ;  and  when  they  are  satiated, 
sinks  into  repose.  But  every  ray  of  intellectual  light  that  is 
admitted  into  the  mind  by  instruction,  experience^  example^ 
and  the  kindness  of  friends,  tends  to  convert  the  animal  into 
a  rational  being,  supplying  mental  pleasures  in  the  place  of 
those  which  are  merely  corporeal,  and  the  direction  dT  rea- 
son for  that  of  instinct. 

^<  As  the  heir  of  immortality  advances  in  the  period  of 
existence,  a  series  of  mixed  enjo}rment  follows  in  auocession, 
until  what  b  called  the  entrance  of  life;  when  the  sensual 
attraction,  the  desire  of  pre-eminence,  and  the  dreams  of  ambi- 
tion, supply  new  objects ;  which,  though  not  purely  intellec- 
tual, are  not  so  grossly  sensual  as  those  which  occupy  the  very 
vestibule  of  existence.  As  life  passes  on,  there  is  an  increas- 
ing prevalence  of  intellect ;  and  the  soul  is  gradually  ptepared 
for  the  glory  to  which  it  is  destined.  To  complain  therefore 
of  the  diminution  of  sensual  gratifications  as  our  intellectual 
enjojrments  increase,  seems  neither  just  nor  reascmable.'' 

^  Bishop  Gibson.  —  According  to  the  arrangement  of 
your  subject  Bishop  of  Worcester,  there  now  remains  for  con- 
sideration the  fourth  inconvenience  of  age :  *  Anxiety  on 
account  of  the  approach  of  death.'  Let  us,  I  pray  you^  have 
your  sentiments  on  that  subject.'' 

^  Bishop  Hough*  —  Uncertainty  as  to  life  is. not  pecu- 
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liar  to  old  age.  The  young  and  the  active  are  ^sren  mora 
liable  to  iatal  accidents  and  violent  diseases  than  the  aged'; 
and  if  the  postponement  of  death  be  on  advantage^  age  has 
already  obtained  it ;  whilst  to  youth  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  when  not  more  than  one  in  five  obtains  the  age  of 
filfy.  But  who  tliat  looks  to  his  well-being  -^  who  that  ieda 
the  stmg^ings  of  immortality  in  this  mortal  body,  would  desire 
an  extraordinary  length  oi probationary  existence? 

<<  Considerations  common  to  the  heathen  world,  and  sng^ 
gested  by  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  would  repress  such 
a  wish.  Those  however  which  are  derived  from  revdatioir 
are  of  infinitely  greater  weight*  In  a  fallen  world,  where  sia 
ted  misery  are  the  consequences  of  a  decline  from  a  state  of 
bliss  and  innocence^  no  wise  man  would  desire  to  extend 
the  period  of  probation  further  than  its  appointed  limits  when 
he  may  be  mature  for  happiness  and  immortality*  For  when 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ceases,  and  the  vital  heat  is  no 
longer  conveyed  through  this  mortal  frames  the  Soul  is  emaii-^ 
dpated  bom,  its  earthly  tabemade^  and  with  renovated  joy 
and  vigour  commences  its  course  of  intellectual  and  immortal 
existence.  And  if  medical  men  may  be  relied  on,  the  suspen- 
sion of  that  vital  heat,  and  the  current  of  the  blood  by  which 
it  is  conveyed,  and  the  immediate  approach  of  deatii,  pro- 
duce a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  falling  asleep.  —  I  do  not 
however  refer  to  a  premature  and  violent  death,  which  is 
generally  attended  with  pain ;  but  merely  to  the  cessation  of 
that  vital  heat,  which  breathed  into  created  man,  made  him  a 
living  0oul ;  and  which,  by  the  blood,  not  only  communicates^ 
its  power  to  every  part  of  the  living  creature,  but  gives  out 
warmth  even  to  the  bodies  around  it" 

*^  Mr;  Lytdeton.  —  It  is  said,  my  Lord,  that  the  heat  of  the 
blood  is  of  the  same  temperature  in  youth,  and  in  age^  in  the 
snows  of  Siberia,  and  in  the  burning  sands  of  Africa ;  and  that 
while  by  wool,  fiir,  feathers,  and  other  non-conductors,  this 
animal  heat  can  be  prevented  from  escaping,  the  living  crea^, 
ture  will  almost  bear^any  severity  of  climate." 

*<  Bishop  Hough.  •—  So  I  have  read.  —  But  let  me  oau*- 
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tUk  yovLf  that  when  I  speak  of  the  final  cessation  of  ammal 
Heat  bang  a  mere  inking  into  repose,  I  am  not  talking  of  Ae 
parting  hoar  of  the  criminal  and  the  vicious*  To  meet  deatk 
with  ease  and  tranquillity,  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  piety 
and  virtue.  At  the  same  time^  frequent  meditation  oh  dur 
removal  from  this  material  world,  is  necessary  for  those  who 
desire,  that  the  terrors  of  death  may  be  soothed,  and  its 
pangs  alleviated.  I  have  long  meditated  on  the  su1::gect ;  and ' 
indeed  to  neglect  it  at  my  advanced  period,  would  be  to  sleep 
on  my  post  at  the  moment  of  attack. 

'*  But  here  again  age  has  its  advantages:  and  I  must 
observe,  as  to  the  actual  pain  of  death  to  the  aged,  that  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  the  fruit  drops  spontaneously  from  the  tree; 
and  the  separation  of  the  immortal  soul  from  the  mortal  body 
is  of  course  less  painful  than  in  early  life. 

**  How  different  was  the  death  of  the  youthfid  Lord  Russel^ 
which  I  witnessed  in  1683  1  —  The  forlorn  age  of  his  father  -— 
the  widowed  state  of  his  dear  Lady  Russel — the  orphan  oon« 
dition  of  his  children  •— *  the  illegality  of  his  sentence  — -  the 
dark  dbuds  which  overhung  his  country  — -  and  the  cmdly  of 
Charles  and  James — did  so  combine  to  embitter  his  removal 
from  this  world,  that  it  required  all  his  Christian  fortitude  and 
patience,  and  all  the  support  which  he  derived  from  hk 
earnest  prayers,  to  bear  the  trying  scene  with  decent 
composure.'^ 

'  I  '  **  The  dread  of  the  unknown  world  to  which  we 
are  iqpproaching,^  continues  the  good  Bishop  soon  afier,  <<  ia 
like  the  fear  of  a  child  going  into  a  dark  room;  and  we  only 
blame  the  child  when  he  knows  the  place  weU,  and  yet  fears 
the  darkness  in  which  it  is  for  the  time  involved.  Tlie 
heathens  knew  not  the  place  to  which  they  were  going :  they 
had  no  Revelation  as  to  a  future  stat%  and  were  therefbre 
terrified.  To  us  it  is  revealed ;  and  we  know,  and  are  sure^ 
that  the  world  we  are  leaving,  and  that  to  which  we  are 
approaching,  are  under  the  same  government  and  protection 
of  the  same  Omnipotent  and  benevolent  Power^  —^  with  this  only 
diflference,  that  sin  and  misery,  the  consequence  of  the 
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obedience  of  Adam,  are  in  the  present  world  more  or  lese  die 
lot  of,  all  his  descendants;  but  in  a  future  state  will  «£bct. 
none  but  the  reprobate  and  disobedient.'' 

Two  passages  in  this  little  book  are  inunediately  connected 
^ith  the  personal  history  of  the  subject  of  the  prescient  narra- 
tive. The  first  req)ects  one  of  the  ancients,  whose  habits  and 
character  are  said  to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  the. 
present  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  relation  and  correspondait  of 
our  author. 

"  In  Pliny's  letters,"  observes  the  aged  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
"  there  is  an  interesting  .account  of  his  friend  Spiniima,  and 
cf  the  methods  he  took  to  preserve  his  activity ;  anrangbng  his 
life  by  that  uninterrupted  regularity  which  seems  to  be  pecu* 
liarly  fitted  to  old  age.  Thou^  he  was  only  a  boy  to  me, 
being  then  in  his  78th  year,  I  have  profited  by  his  example. 

<'  The  first  part  of  his  morning  (Pliny  tells  us)  he  devoted  to 
study.  At  eight  o'clock  he  dressed,  and  walked  about  three 
miles  for  contemplation  and  exercise.  C!onversation  and 
reading,  with  a  little  indulgence  of  repose,  filled  up  his  tipe 
till  noon,  when  he  took  the  air  in  his  chariot,  with  his  lady  or 
some  friend,  and  used  a  little  more  walking  exercise. 

*^  Between  two  and  three  he  went  into  the  bath ;  after  whtcbi 
he  played  some  time  at  tennis,  and  then  reposed  while  a 
fitvourite  author  was  read  to  him,  till  at  six  o'clock  he  sat 
down  to  an  elegant  repast,  enlivened  by  the  recital  of  a 
dramatic  entertainment,  and  extended  by  mirth  and  good 
humour  to  a  late  hoiir." 

That  this  character  of  a  good  heathen  is  intended  as  a, 
likeness  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  may  be  gathered,  not  only 
firom  common  report,  but  also  firom  the  fi^owing  passage  in 
the  preface^  addressed  to  His  Lordship. 

<*  Having  at  first  fixed  on  the  title  of  Spurinma,  1  was 
inftueneed  by  a  letter  of  Pliiqr's^  the  first  in  his  third  book)— ^ 
a  fetter  which  I  never  rend  without  real  gratification,  increased* 
by  circumstances  of  resemUance  iti  habits,  character,  and 
period  of  life ;  which  if  from  one  peculiasr  ciiuse  they  do  )|Qt 
strike  Your  Lordship,  will,  I  am  confident,  not  escape  die 
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of  my  oth^  readers;  even  if  I  should  give  them 
no  larger  an  extract  than  the  following : 

*^  IlLI  FOST  SEFTIMUM  ET  SEFTUAGENTESIMUM  ANIHTM 
AURIUM  OGULORUMQUS  VIGOR  INTEGER;  INDE  AGILE  ET 
VTVIDUMCORFtrS,  SOULQUE  EX  SENECTUTE  PEUDENTIA." 

The  next  and  last  quotation  to  be  here  given  respects 
Sir  Thomas's  first  wife.  Miss  Margaret  Adair,  whose  character 
is  thus  pourtrayed  by  an  affecticHiate  husband* 

^  Where  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  intellectual  habits 
have  been  duly  cultivated,  connubial  love  will  gradually  refine 
andl>ecoiqe  intellectual ;  and  be  more  and  more  assimilated  to 
that  spiritual  enjoyment,  which  will  fonn  a  portion  of  the 
felicity  of  the  pious  in  a  fiiture  state.  It  is  thus  that  mutual 
confidence  and  esteem  ^ — complacency,  forbearance,  intdleo- 
tual  improvement,  and  benevolent  occupation,  become  increas- 
ing sources  of  reciprocal  tenderness,  and  of  pure  and  undivided 
aflfection ;  so  as  to  produce  that  vital  union  of  soul,  of  which 
the  sensaalist  can  have  no  more  conception,  than  of  the 
Heaven  for  which  it  is  a  preparation% 

'^  You  did  not  know  her  —  let  me  therefore  indulge  myself 
bi  a'few  words  to  her  memoiy.    Long— long  may  it  be^ 
before  you  experience  the  interest  which  I  now  feel  in  faear« 
ing  witness  to  the  virtues  of  a  departed  wife. 

^  Endowed  with  a  pleasing  and  engaging  aspect,  *  she  bore 
s  mind  which  envy  could  not  but  call  fair.'  Diffident  and 
reserved  in  mixt  socie^,  her  intellectual  powers  "were  best 
appreciated  in  the  recesses  of  private  life. 

'<  Warm  and  afiectiotiate  in  her  attachments,  placable  and 
forgiving  when  injured,  and  extending  her  charity  with 
unsparing  hand  to  the  deserving  and  distressed,  her  life  was 
such  a  continued  preparation  for  eternity,  that  the  unexpected 
event,  which  we  all  so  painiUly  fdt,  might  to  her  be  deemed  a' 
blessing.  —  I  say  unexpected  —  for  she  was  q)parently  well; 
and  on  Whlt-Sunday  morning  was  .preparing  for  that 
attendance  oh  chur<ih,  which  was  never  omitted,  when  she 
suddenly  expired.  Her  health  and  spirits,  thbi^  naturally' 
good,  had  been  gradually  undermined  by  a  Iong»  an  anxious, 
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n^  aatiduoiu  attendance  on  a  near  and  dear  idathre ;  and 
her  illniess  had  been  aocompanied  by  severe  8ii£fetiDg%  aa 
^ypeared  by  several  oi  her  manuscript  prayers,  which  cttne 
into  my  hands  after  her  decease.  I  know  it  may  qppear 
selfish  to  praise,  where  the  object  may  be  deemed  a  part  of 
one's  self.  But  why  should  I  not  declare  her  virtnea  ?  The 
light  which  they  will  died  may  guide  many  of  my  feUow- 
Christians  to  eternal  happiness !" 

We  are  told  in  one  of  the  *<  Notes  Biogr^>hical  and 
ICstorical/'  ^*  that  this  was  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 
ever  dear  and  regretted  firiend,  who  died  on  the  6th  of  June 
1813.  It  was  written  immediately  after  her  death,  and  con* 
tains  as  correct  a  ddineation  <^  her  general  character,  as  aa 
unreserved  intimacy  of  above  thirty  years  could  supply." 

The  intimacy  subsisting  between  the  venerable  Bislu^  of 
Durham,  who  had  always  exhibited  a  marked  esteem  for  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir,  has  been  more  than  once 
alluded  to^  and  it  was  during  one  of  his  visits  to  this  prelate 
that  the  school  at  Bishc^'s  Auckland  was  planned.  This 
munificent  foundation,  intended  fi>r  the  education  of  the 
youth  in  the  county  palatine,  has  been  described  by  Sr 
Thomas  in  language  highly  appropriate  because  it  proceeded 
from  a  heart,  deeply  impressed  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived^ 
firom  an  attempt  to  render  the  next  generation  both  wiser  and 
better  than  the  present  * 

,.  The  last  literary  labour  of  our  author  was  a  pamphlet  written 
by  him,  chiefly  with  an  intention  to  mitigate  the  hard  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry,  and  indeed  the  bulk  of  the  people 
throughout  Great  Britain ;  while  it  at  the  same  time  is  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  best  interests  of  agriculture^  and  com- 
municate  encreaaing  energies  and  prosperity  to  our  fisheries* 
The  publication  in  question  is  entitled  '*  Case  of  the  Salt 
Duties,  with  Proofs  and  Illustrations." 

He  commences  his  publication  by  stating,  that  the  duties 
in  question  have  been  imposed  in  enact  oppositioii  to  the 
principles  df  Montesquieu  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  the  latter  of 

•  See  tn  woowit  of  the  Benington  mIiooI,  ettabliilMd  by  the  BUMp  of  Duriiin. 
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wbcMD  maiiitains,  '*  tbst  taxes  should  be  equal  in 
and  pi«80ure  on  diffei^ent  classes  and  individuals  —  should  be 
known,  eeitain,  dear,  and  intelligible  —  convenient  in  time 
and  manner  of  payment  —  and  as  little  injurious  to  the  real 
interest  ci  the  community  as  may  be.^  The  former  of  these 
celebrated  men  having  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  excessive 
taxation,  that  in  one  case  alluded  to  by  him,  the  tax  was 
seventeen  times  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  merchandize,  our 
anther  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

^*  What  can  we  suppose  these  two  political  writers  would 
have  said,  if  they  had  lived  to  witness  in  this  free  country  an 
example  of  taxaticm,  where  the  duty,  instead  of  seventeen 
times,  amounted  to  for^  times  the  original  price  and  value  of 
the  artick?  And  where  (as  has  been  goieraily  observed)  att 
those  immoral  and  criminal  effects  have  continued  to  result 
from  it,  which  thqr  had  mentioned  as  the  necessary  cob« 
sequences  of  so  unwise  and  disproportioned  a  rate  of  taxation* 
At  the  same  time  they  would  have  foimd,  that  this  code  of  salt 
laws  was  btjectionable^  as  equally  adverse  to  the  other  rules, 
which  they  and  other  enSnent  political  writers  have  adopted ;  •— 
as  not  equal,  but  bearing  much  more  heavQy  6n  the  salt-pro* 
prietor  and  on  the  poor,  than  on  tte  other  classes  of  society; 
^-as  not  known  and  certain,  or  dear  and  intdligible,  but 
voluminous,  perplexed,  and  intricate ;—*as  not  convenient  in 
manner  of  payment,  but  requiring  a  large  pecuniary  advance 
which  throws  the  trade  in  dut^'^paid  salt  into  the  hands  of  a 
tew  ridi  monopolists,  and  thereby  enhances  the  price  to  the 
consumer  ;•—- and  lastly,  in  its  elfects  and  operation,  as  injuri* 
ous  to  the  fisheries,  agriculture,  manufiMstures,  trade,  com^ 
merce^  and  other  financial  resources  of  the  country." 

<*  In  endeavourini^"  ccmtinues  he,  *<  to  impress  upon  my 
reader's  mind  a  sense  of  the  advantages  which  this  country 
coUectivdy  and  individually  vrould  derive  from  the  annihilap* 
tion  of  the  salt  duties,  I  have  a  pleasure  in  being  able  to 
repeat,  that  I  have  no  personal,  political,  or  pecuniary  imptih^ 
to  the  [Hr^sent  inquiry*  I  have  no  interest  or  concern  with 
any  salt-Works;  nor)  to  my  knowledge,  any  connection  or 
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relative  who  has.  I  have  nothing  but  pnUic  and  avowed 
motives  to  govern  my  judgment  in  this  discussion*  The  pre- 
sent administration  has  my  good  wishes;  and  if  I  have  a  bias 
en  the  subject,  it  originates  in  the  desire  that  they  may  have 
the  credit  of  removing  this  source  of  vice  and  evil  in  thia 
country.  In  my  private  and  independent  walk  of  life^  I  have 
neither  &vours  to  acknowlege^  nor  injuries  to  resent,  firoin 
either  party:  <*  mihi  Galba,  Otho,  ViteUius,  nee  braefidisneo 
injuria  cogniti.  Incorruptam  fidem  promissis,  nee  amore 
quisquam  et  sine  odio  dicendus  est/' 

The  gross  impolicy  of  the  salt-duties  is  a  subject' that  has. 
occasionally  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public  for  many 
years.  The  impost  on  this  necessary  of  life  originated  as  a 
war-tax  in  the  ninth  year  of  William  III.  It  has.  since  Jbeea 
sometimes  gradually,  and  at  othar  timea  suddenly  increased^ 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  new  contests,,  until  at  length 
it  appears  to  have  been  unh^>pily  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of 
'fiscal  oppression,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  as  to  ba^ve 
become  not  only  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  pf  the  country,^ 
but  even  to  the  health  of  an  immense  multitude  <^its  inhabit* 
ants.  It  is  but  justice^  however,  to  states  that  some  attenipta 
have  been  made,  although  hitherto  without  sucqcss,  if  not  to^ 
remedy  at  least  to  palliate  this  evil» 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  AddLogton  administratiOBy 
In  1801,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  G>mmons  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  laws  respecting  the  salt-duties,,  and  the 
means  of  remedying  the  inconveniences  arising  therefitun* 
2f  r«  Vansittart,  who  was  chairman,  in  his  report,  soon  aftev 
stated  *<  the  extreme  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impossy[>ility  oC 
recoiiciling  the  colkction  of  any  considerable  revenue  from 
salt,  with  the  invaluable  advantages  inhich  would  arise  Jrom  an 
unrestrained  trade  in,  and  unlimited  use  of  that  article"  It 
appears  also,  from  the.  report  of  a  committee  on  the  Herring 
Fishery,  that  the.fidieries  in  general  labour  under  great  inoeiH 
venmces,  from  the  manifold  restrictions  imposed  for  tlm 
smiE^y  of  Uie  revenue.    £videi](ce  was  obtaiaed  on  the  latt^ 
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occaakm  to  pnxre^  that  the  trade  consideKd  it  as  lesg  burthen^ 
tome  to  pay  *  duty  fer  the  salt  used  for  the  curing  of  herrings^ 
&C.  than  to  comply  with  the  regulations  for  the  use  of  duty-free 
salt.  Such,  however,  was  the  expense  attending  this  mode^ 
that  the  fishermen' were  accustomed  rather  to  throw  oVer-board 
the  fish  caught  during  contrary  winds,  than  to  cure  it,  when 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  arriving  fresh  at  market.  It  ia 
also  stated,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  supply  intended 
for  the  metropolis  was  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

On  the  occasion  now  alluded  to,  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Ehcchequer,  in  the  name  of  the  committee,  recommended  a 
^  commutation  of  the  satt-dutieSf  bemg  persuaded,  that  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  fisheries,  it  wou9  be  far  more  efficacious . 
than  any  possible  system  of  bomities  and  encouragements." 
No  alteration  or  abatement,  hoWfcver,  took  fiafie ;  on  the  con-> 
trary,  a  few  years  afler  (in  1805),  the  duties  were  raised  to 
50/.  per  ton,  being  three  times  what  they  amounted  to  at .  the 
coamiencement  of  the  war; 

^  Peaces  howev^,":  observes  our  benevolent  Autfior,  *<  is^ 
at  length  arrived ;  two  other  war^taxes  have  been  hastUy  con- 
ceded to  the  dainorous  and  over-bearing  impatience  of  the 
rich  and  powerfiiL  Tbeproperfy  tax  has  been  forced  firom  the 
minister  by  the  funded  capitalist  and  the  great  land-bolder, 
and  the  ttur  maU'tax  was.  surrendered  to  the  opulent  bvewer, 
whilst  the  continuance  of  a  portion  at  leastof  both  these  taxes 
was  required  to  dose  the  accounts  of  the  war,  and  to  provide 
for  the  relief  and  employment  of  a  population,  whose  sources 
of  labour  and  subsistence  had  been  suddenly  stopped  by  the 
peace.  At  the  same  time,  the  interests  of  the  cottager,  the 
poor  fishennan,  and  the  little  house-keeper,  and  the  premised 
relief,  (even  as  to  wliat  had  been  added  during  the  war^)  were 
entirdy  forgotten." 

Sir  Thomas  Bernard  thus  colfecta  and  arranges  his  objectiona 
to  the  saltHluties :  1  •  As  to  the  equity  and  justice  of  the  tax^  as  it 

'*  The  dutj  at  that  Ume  vat  onlj  62.  ids^  Ad*  per  ton*,  noi  onc^foonb  pan  of  th« 
present  duty.  ....  ...        .j 

K  4i 
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haan  most  beavily  on  the  labouring  dass ;  die  poor,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  their  diet,  requirii^  more 
salt  in  proportion  than  the  rich,  not  merely  to  make  theit' 
&od  palatable^  but  to  render  it  conducive  to  health. 
£.  The  ruinous  expense  at  which  this  tax  is  collected. 

3.  The  impracticability  of  collecting  the  tax  generally,  and 
with  any  degree  of  equality,  ^^  no  more  than  a  third  of  the 
salt  used  in  England  for  domestic  purposes  paying  the  duty/* 

4.  The  intricacy  of  the  salt  laws. 

5.  Their  detriment  ta  agriculture  and  the  fisheries. 

6.  Their  oppression  in  respect  to  the  poor,  who  are  too 
firequently  incapable  of  purchasing  a  su£Bcient  quantity  to 
preserve  a  pig  during  the  winter. 

7*  The  loss  of  sheep  and  injury  to  horses  occasioned  by  the 
deamess  of  salt,  as  iqppears  from  the  evidence  of  Lord  Somer^ 
ville  and  others ;  and 

8.  The  loss  sustained  by  our  commerce  and  manufactures, 
particularly  in  the  making  of  steel,  sal*ammoniac,  Morocco 
leather,  earthenware,  &c.  as  appears  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Parkes. 

Our  Author  concludes  as  follows :  '^  It  appears  now  to  be 
well  understood,  that  neither  drawbacks  nor  allowances,  nor 
any  thing  but  an  Entire  Repeal,  will  give  effectual  relief  to 
our  manufactures,  fisheries,  and  agriculture.  The  fetters 
will  still  remain,  though  the  burden  may  in  a  degree  be  alleri- 
ated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue. 

'  '  ■  **  If  it  therefore  should  appear,  that  the  salt  duties  are 
incompatible  with  our  great  national  resources,  it  remains  to 
consider  which  we  will  sacrifice;  and  whether  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  pay  a  lesser  contribution,  as  a  commutation,  instead 
of  a  larger  sum  to  an  odious  and  oppressive  t^  which  is  the 
great  source  of  frauds,  thefts,  peijuries,  and  crimes  in  this 
country  ?  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  commutation,  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  select  committee  in  1801,  will  pro- 
bably meet  with  general  concurrence ;  ■■  <  that  it  should  be 
efifected  by  some  tax,  extending,  as  &r  as  circumstances  will 
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^chnat,  to  all  tbe  orders  of  the  commimity;  all  of  whom  ivould 
derive  benefit  from  the  commutation.' 

^  In  this  firee  comitry,  the  governors  and  the  governed  have 
all  a  common  interest  Agents  and  underlings  may  be  warped 
by  private  and  pecuniary  motives,  to  wish  for,  and  to  connive  at^ 
the  existence  and  continuance  of  abuses :  but  influence  of  that 
kind  cannot  be  presumed  to  extend  to  those  superior  mem- 
bers of  administration,  who,  when  in  power,  originally  brought 
forward  and  conducted  the  enquiry  in  1801 ;  and  expressed^ 
in  concurrence  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  an 
unqualified  resolution  for  the  repeaL  It  is  impossible  that  they, 
who^  in  their  report  to  the  house  of  commons  in  1801,  ,pro* 
duced  so  many  and  such  incontrovertible  proofs  of  the  injury^ 
and  the  burthen  of  the  salt-duties,  when  only  twO'thirds  of  their 
present  amount  —  and  advised  the  repeal,  though  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  loar  •—  sholdd  now,  in  time  of  profound  and  perma- 
nent peace,  when  those  duties  have  been  enhanced  by  the  war^ 
from  ten  pounds  to  thirty  pounds  per  ton  —  and  when  the 
state  of  the  manufactures  and  fisheries,  and  the  want  of  em- 
ployment for  the  labouring  classes,  and  for  our  discharged 
soldiers  and  sailors,  peculiarly  require  such  a  measure— -it  is 
impossible  thab  they  should  hesitate  to  bring  forward  the  repea]» 
when  once  they  perceive  that  the  country  is  ready  to  agree  to 
proper  and  practicable  terms  for  the  attainment  of  it'* 

This  pamphlet,  which  may  be  termed  the  child  of  his  M 
agCf  was  coQiposed  while  on  a  visit  to  a  &mily  for  which  h« 
entertained  a  high  esteem,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
dedication: 

TO 

SIR  JOHN  AND  LADY  GREY  EGERTON, 

THIS  UTTLE  WORK^ 
WRITTEN  WITHIN  THE  WALLS  OF  THEIR  HOSPITABLE  MANSION^ 

ANn   IN  THEIR   DOMESTIC  SOCIETY, 
IS  INSCRIBED, 

IN   MEMORIAL  OF  LONG  AND  VALUED  FRIENDSHIP, 

BY  ins  AUTHOR. 
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:  The  results  of  this  publication  were  not  unioipoirtivit.  1% 
the  first  place,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of  commona 
for  reducing  the  duties  on  rock«salt,  used  fot  agricultural 
purposes ;  and  thus  an  opening  has  been  made,  either  for  a 
more  tolerating  system,  or  a  speedy  commutation*  On  this 
occasion,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  examined 
befinre  a  committee,  to  whom  he  detailed  the  particulars  of  his 
plan,  which  was  found  to  have  been  duly  weighed  and  well 
digested* 

In  the  next  place^  the  writings,  the  exertions,  and  the 
solicitations,  of  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  with  a  view  to  enfran- 
chise the  nation  from  this  severe  impost,  are  thought  to  have 
shortened  his  life ;  for  he  died  suddenly,  and  at  a  fiu*  earlier 
epoch  thiEm  nature  seemed  to  have  intended. 

Duriilg  the  preceding  winter,  indeed,  of  1817-1818,  his 
health  had  occasionally  6u£fered  from  a  bilious  attack,  accom- 
panied by  a  cough.  These  complaints  were  afterwards 
gfeatly  aggravated  by  incessant  and  meritorous  efforts  in  the 
cause  just  alluded  to,  so  that  an  immediate  change  of  air 
became  abscdutely  necessary.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  1816,  the  much-respected  subject  of  this 
memoir  repaired  along  with  his  family  to  Zieamington-Spa, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick ;  a  place  wliich  of  late  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  climate* 
His  former  disorders  appeared  at  first  to  abate,  but  they  were 
aopn  succeeded  by  a  malady,  which,  from  the  very  beginning* 
exhibited  a  dai^rous,  and  indeed  a  fatal  aspect 

Accordingly,  this,  which  proved  to  be  a  dropsical  afleetibii^ 
speedily  encreased,  and  that  too,  to  such  a  d^ee^  that  hi& 
breath  was  at  length  overpowered  by  the  pressure  i  and  thus 
was  finally  terminated  a  life^  dear  to  his  family,  his  friends^ 
and  his  country,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1818!  The  transition 
was  both  easy,  and  sudden,  being  without  a  struggle  and 
without  a  groan. 

Ifis  remains  having  been  conveyed  to  the  metropolis^  were 
interred^  at  his  own  especial  request,  in  the  exact  spot  formerly 
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idected  by  himself:  bdng  placed  nextto  the  body  of  his  for- 
^^^er  wife^  in  a  vault  belonging  to  the  Fomdling  Hospital. 
^  Sir  Tlunnas  Bernard  had  nearly  completed  the  68th  year 
of  his  iige»  and  was  twice  married.  His  first  lady,  Margaret 
Adair,  who  lived  with  him  during  a  long  and  happy  intier- 
<xmr8e  of  thirty-one  years,  in  a  husband  has  found  an  eulo* 
gist  His  second,  Charlotte  Matilda  Hulse,  now  an  afflicted 
widow,  in  whose  arms  he  breathed  his  last,  smoothed  the  pil^ 
low  of  disease^  during  the  melandioly  period  of  illness,  and  in 
good  health  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  his  IHb^  bdth 
cheerful  and  hiqppy. 

As  he  died  without  issue,  the  title  devolves  on  Sir  Scrope 
Bernard  *  Morland^  of  Winchenden,  in  the  county  of  Bucksy 
the  addendum  having  been  superadded  to  his  paternal  nam^ 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  Harriet,  the  oaty  child 
of  William  Morland,  Esq.  an  opulent  banker  of  Pall-Mall,  bjf 
whom  he  has  a  numerous  fiimily.  ) 

In  the  course  of  the  antecedent  memoir,  we  have  detailed  a 
variety  of  incidents  connected. with  the  life  and  charitable  jdLs- 
position  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  and  can  now  only 
add  our  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  jm>  much  ^orth  and 
b^evolencel 


;> 


*  Scra|M  Bernard*  Eiq,  now  Sir  Scrope  Bemtrd  MoiUnd,  Bart.  LLJ).  appeaiw  to 
have  been  admitted  into  the  lift  of  Engliah  CMUaoiy  at  Doctom'  GHamoaa^  Nor.  Sd^ 

17S9* 

«  He  it  a  native  of  Ireland,  the  aon  of  Sir  Franda  Bemardy  fonneilj  Governor  of 
the  Maanchuiett'a  Colony  in  North  America.  While  aatndent  of  Chriit'a  Charth» 
he  waa  conaidered  aa  a  leapectable  daaaical  icholar ;  and  by  an  eanyy  which  entitled 
him  toan  academical  prlaey  he  ptoved  himielf  to  be  aot  noakilied  in  SngUifa  coapoai* 
tion  (  hot  he  is  not  diitingaiahcd  u  a  pleader  or  aa  an  orator.  He  «u  lor  aome  yeaia 
under  Secretary  of  Sute  (when  Lord  Gronville  waa  in  place),  and  lepieaeBtcd  Ayleabniy 
in  three  Pailiamenta. 

«<  He  appean  to  have  soed  for  admiaaion  into  the  CoUagp  of  Civiliane,  with  a  view 
10  the  an^uiattion  of  a  prodoetiTe  Chancellonhip,  nther  than  to  the  discharge  of  the 
mora  laborioua  office  of  an  advocate.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris,  he  soeeeeded  in  the 
object,  being  appomted  Jndge  of  the  Episcopal  Court  of  Durham."  Cat,  of  £iif  . 
QTilianSip,  idl^a. 


/ 
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List  or  the  Works 
Of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  Bart. 

1.  Observations  on  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Friends  oC  th^ 
Liberty  of  the  Ptess,  Sva  1 793. 

9.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  Mea* 
sores  now  under  Consideration  of  Parliamenty  for  promoting 
Industry,  and  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  8yo.  1807. 

3.  The  New  School,  being  an  Attempt  to  illustrate  its  Prin- 
ciples and  Advantages,  Svo.  1810. 

4.  The  Barrington  School,  bdng  an  Account  of  that  esta- 
blished by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  Bishop's  Auckland,  8to» 
1812. 

5.  An  Account  of  the  Supply  of  Fish  for  the  manufocturing 
Poor,  8va  1818. 

6.  Spurinna,  or  the  Comforts  of  Old  Age^  8vo.  1st  edit. 
1813,  8d  edit  1816,  3d  edit  1817. 

7*  Case  d(  the  Salt  Duties,  with  Proo&  and  niustrations» 
Dec  1817. 

8.  The  Cottager's  Meditations. 

9.  Dialogue  between  Monsieur  Fran9oiB  and  John  Englidi. 

10.  The  entire  Pre&ces,  and  most  of  the  Rqx>rt8  of  the 
Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 


No.  VI. 


GEORGE  DEMPSTER,  op  Donbichef,  Esg. 


Qboboe  Dbmpsteb  was  bom  io  17S5-6.  The  town  of 
Dundee  *,  which  lays  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  pt)duced 
so  enterpriiing  and  publio-^iirited  a  man,  has  been  loi^  cele- 
brated for  its  trade  and  maou&cturea ;  nor  has  it  been  defi. 
cieot  io  the  iwoduction  of  emineDt  citizou ;  for  the  jum*.  of 
George  Yeaman  <^  Murie  ia  atill  remembered  with  req>eo. 
Afta  having  acted  with  greet  n^Nitation  as  Provost  of  this 
corporation,  the  laird  of  Murie  was  elected  to  reprearait  it  in 
the  last  Scottish  parliamait ;  he  also  cat  in  the  first  and  second 
parliamoits  of  Great  Britain,  during  which  period  be  folly 
evinced  how  much  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  ain^  indiridualf  if 
tinctured  with  a  z«al  for  the  public  good,  to  serve  his  cotmtiy. 
•  Sw  Dr.  SwU't  «  SiHlKkil  AecMM  of  Doade*." 
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Thfa  member,  in  addition  to  an  ardent  patriodam,  «u  h^iplfy 
endowed  with  spirit  iind  talents  calculated  to  serve  bii  coOi- 
■tituentB  in  an  eminent  decree :  for  it  was  he  who  enabled 
them>  by  lessoiing  the  du^,  and  coDsequently  tlie  price,  to 
exdiange  peat  for  coal,  and  to  prevent  their  native  produc- 
tions from  being  taxed  in  a  manner  Uiat  would  have  greatly 
hnrt  if  not  annihilated  their  agricultural  pursuits.  *  These 
particulars  relative  to  the  late  Mr.  Yeamon  are  mentioned 
here  merely  because  lie  nppears  to  liave  been  the  exemplar, 
by  which  the  worthy  gentleman,  who^e  li&  is  now  about  to 
be  detailed,  modellecl  his  potitjcjil  conduct. 

It  has  been  long  ur^ed  as  a  rcproacli  to  the  inhaUtanta  of 
North  Britain,  that  ilay  are  servile  in  the  extreme,  entirely 
destitute  of  puUic  virtue,  and  possess  none  of  that/  noble 
energy,  in  behalf  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  their  southern  nagbbours.  But  it 
ought  to  be  rectdlected,  that  this,  if  it  be  true  even  in  degree, 
does  not  proceed  from  any  native  or  inherent  servility  on  the 
port  ofthepe<^le;  but  rather  from  their  laws,  and  mannen, 
and  customs.  The  exclusive  righu  of  primogeniture,  the 
odious  and  almost  sternal  entails,  the  want  of  extenuve  com- 
merce and  manuftctnres,  and  the  consequent  deficiency  in 
Inspect  to  tie  diSUsion  of  wealth,  o{  course  create  more  needy 
and  dependent  men  than  in  this  portion  of  the  island,  without 
indadii^'  a  numerons  race  of  yonnger  children,  wholly  nnpro* 
vided^' 

Bu  if  England  has  produced  a  Hampdei,  a  Bnssd,  and 
a  ^dney,  Scotland-  also  has  to  boast  of  her  patriots;  of 
'^chanan,  an  illustrioDs  writer,  who  lud  down  those  prin- 
.q>les  which  were  afterwards  acted  upon  at  the  Revcdotion^ 
of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  displv^ed  a  love  of  liberty,  worthy 

•  Br  inctnding^tlM  Ti]>  within  the  bomduiti  urigMrf  to  th«  Frith  of  Forth  *  logcr 
inpe  wu  gircn,  and  iRiillcr  duif  outEd  on  lb<  inCroduciiaa  oT  coab,  lAich 
uulMppil]'  an  not  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dusdre.  He  *1m  ddemed  ■ 
taai  regnUtioa  for  laiing  hldw  bj  talc,  imisd  el  wdfhi,  hj  bmuh  of  whkh  tb*  akin- 
ofBduBiantive  Scotch  con  would  hare  |«id  u  nucti  u  that  of  toEoglkbaii  M>d  Iw 
■ucMcded  in  hii  appuition  tO  an  impMt  on  bailej,  b;  nexun,  on  the  p1«>  (bat  il  m> 
sT  u  iu&hor  iiniliq,  wd  dmian  iaapiU*  of  bearing  a  dot;  isriid  iir  thu  iMDMt. 


of  the  pnvest.  timai  <^  Greece  and  of  Rome;  and  of  a 
Bdhsven  *»  who^  spmrmng  al  oomiptioD,  both  spoke  and  acted- 
vith  AD  enthoBiastic  ardour  for  the  independence  of  his  native^ 
ooontry*  ^ 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  origmal  disadvantageiF- 
of  an  intimate  ccmnection  with  England,  that  event  has  afforded' 
both.strength  and  security  to  one  country,  while  it  has  opened 
a  fairer,  a  richer,  and  a  more  extensive  field  for  the  industry  > 
and  exertions  of  the  other.  Recent  evoats  also  prove,  that  an' 
increase  of  wealth,  and  what  is.  U>.  the  full  as  advantageous^* 
its  nuHre  equal  participation,  have  engendered  a  noble  and 
national  spirit,  that  must  speedily  wipe  away  all  these  bStter: 
taunts  and  reproaches.  At  the  time  we  now  allude  to^: 
^ere  was  no  middle  class  of  men  between  the  very  rid^* 
and  the  very  poor;  but  partly  by  commerce  and.manufiu^. 
tores,  and  still  more  by  an  improved  system  of  agriGQltAr% 
this  order  has.  been  at  length  created,  and  appears  likdy  tO; 
iodttase. 

Mr.  Dempster,  although  bom  td  the  possession  of  a  cons-* 
derable  landed  estate^  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  one  of  tfae- 
<<  privileged  orden ;"  for  at  that  period  the  prgudioes  oTthe 
feudal  times  were  nearly  in  full  force,  and  the  hereditary  pos- 
sessors of  Iimd,  from  time  immemorial,  alone  respected.  Now, 
it  so  happened,  that  the  Laird  of  Dunnichen  could  wtgp  no 
claim  of  this  kind ;  for  his  grandfather,  who  had  been  a  merdlant 
at  Dundee,  had  purchased  it  with  the  fruits  of  his  honest  and 
sucoessfiil  industry ;  while  his  father  had  been  enabled  to  add 
to  it,  in  consequence  of  some  fortunate  speculations  in  com.' 
But  the  personal  merits  of  the  man  at  length  overcame  pre- 
possessions  at  which  human  reason  revolts;  and  notwithstand* 
ing  his  supposed  original  disqualifications,  he  was  at  length 
considered  both  an  honour  and  a  blessing  to  the  place  that 
gave  him  birth. 

Young  Dempster  was  bred  at  the  Grammar  School,  of 

« 

*  Lord  BelhaTen,  a  peer  of  ScotUod,  who  oppoicd  the  Union.  Thb  wm  the 
*'  petiiotisni"  of  that  day ;  bat  it  must  be  frankly  aUdivedy  that  the  Cfent  hu  pnifiibd 
Highly  beneficial  to  the  etrength,  Mcority,  and  pcoepeiiiy  of  both  cMntriM* 

II 
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;  the  late  Lord  Barham  *,  who,  aller  serving  as  a 
inived  at  the  highest  honours  of  his  profession, 

became  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  also 
er  beiDg  duly  qualified  lor  the  University,  he  *aa 
Sl  Andrew's,  to  finish  his  classical  studies,  from 
aired  to  Edinburgh  in  1755,  when  in  the  twenty- 
i  age,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Faculty 

and  lived  so  long  as  to  survive  all  his  contem- 
ig  whom  were  Alexander  Wetiderbume,  after- 
1"  Rosselyn,  and  ChanceUor  of  Great  Britain ; 
fF,  late  Earl  of  Fife,  &c.  &c.    At  the  same  period, 

an  acquaintance  first,  and  afterwards  an  inti- 
illiam  Robertson,  since  so  distinguished  by  his 
5s;  and  of  Da^-id  Hume,  who  at  that  period 
ittle  promise  of  his  future  celebrity. 
Mjcial  disposition,   Mr.  Dempster  entered  with 
rrity  into  all  the  diversions  of  the  place ;  and 
iibef  of  the  various  societies  instituted  in  that 
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wad  profited  greatly  by  the  observatioiis  made  in  foreign 
ooiBitries. 

Mr.  Dempster  on  his  return  practised  only  for  a  short  time 


d.  Sir  Adam  Fergosao,  Bvt. 
4.  Mr.  Walter  Siewan. 
,  »•  Mr.  WUlUm  JohniiOD,  afterwinb  Sir  Will'tm  Pulteney,  Bart  *> 

6.  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  tertius,  A.  M.  r      j  ^** 

7.  Mr.  Geoige  Dempster.  J    Advocates. 
6.  Mr.  Alexander  Taity  clerk  of  session. 

9.  Rer.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Unlversttj  of 
BiUiibiirigh. 
■10.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jardine. 

1 1.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Robertson,  afterwards  principal  of  the  Cniveisity  of  Bdiabnrghi 
19.  Dr.  John  Hope. 

M.  Professor  Adam  Ferguson,  author  of  several  celebrated  works. 
'  14.  A^Ir.  John  Fordjce,  merchant. 

15.  Mr.  John  Adam,  architect. 

16.  Mr.  James  Russel,  suigeon. 

Extraordinary  Direetors.  •  • '    '. 

17.  EarlofErroU 

18.  EarlofEgUnton. 

19.  Earl  of  Galloway. 

90.  Earl  of  Elgin. 

91.  LordElibank. 

99.  Lord  Kames,  a  lord  of  session,  and  author  of  several  celebrated  works. 

93.  Sir  Alexander  Dick. 

94.  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  advocate  and  dean  of  fiuulty. 

95.  Mr.  George  Drummond,  commissioner  of  excise ;  and 

96.  Mr.  Cliarles  Hamilton  Gordon,  advocate. 

This  association  was  intended  not  only  for  jAsilosophicat  enquiry,  but  also  for  the 
inffOtement  of  the  company  in  public  speaking :  Allan  Ramsay,  the  painter,  son  of  the 
■autiior  of  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd,"  was  the  founder. 

In  1759»  the  members  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  included  not  only  all 
the  distinguished  liUrad  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  also  several  of  the 
-aobiHty  and  gentry. 

.The  ekler  Munro,  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  Mr.  Wedderbume,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle, 
•ftttwuds  a  lord  of  session.  Lord  Kames,  Loitl  Elibank,  and  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  an 
•dvoeate,  were  the  chief  speakers:  Charles  Townshend,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  once  made  an  harangue ;  but  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  never,  opened 
thcirlips.  LonlMooboddo,  Lord  Elibank,  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  author  of  the  «£pigoniad," 
M  well  as  Messn.  John  and  James  Adams,  William  Tytler,  author  of  a  «  Vindication 
of  Maiy/*  and  afirrwardaa  brd  of  session,  Lord  Gardenstone,  John  Gierke  of  Eldin,  the 
i^mposer  of  an  excellent  work  on  Naval  Tactics,  Andrew  Stewart,  author  of  Letters  to 
;Loid  Mansfield,  Sec.  were  constant  attendants. 

In  1761,  this  celebrated  society  undertook  the  Herculean  task  of  aimihilating  the 
Seoctish  laogiuge,  or  nuher  of  refining  it,  in  such  a  manner,  firom  the  vernacular  idiom, 
m  to  become  English  both  in  purity  and  pronunciation. 
«<  What  gave  rise  to  this  chimerical  prqject,"  says  Ritehie>  in  his  life  of  Homfy  **  wu 
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as  an  advocate  lit  the  Sootdi  bar,  as  he  was  floon  called  from 
the  ezpoandiiig  of  laws  to  become  himadf  a  legislator.  He 
aocordingly  laid  aside  his  wig  and  gown,  on  being  elected^ 
after  a  long,  violent,  and  expensive  struggle^  to  represent  a 
Sootdi  district  of  boroughs,  consisting  of  Dundee^  Forfiir,  SL 
Andrew's,  and  CSupar,  in  the  twelfth  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  which  was  convoked  Nov.  25th,  1762.  His  wealth 
must  have  been  very  considerable  for  that  period  and  country, 
as  he  appears  to  have  spent  10,0002.  in  thiB  contest  The 
triumph,  however,  appears  to  have  been  complete,  for  he  was 
left  in  fiill  and  undisturbed  possession,  during  the  long  interval 
of  twenty-eight  years. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  the  houses  the  new  member  for  Dtni- 
dee  joined  the  Roddngham  party,  and  generally  acted  with 
Ae  Whigs  during  the  remainder  of  his  liiSs.  In  1765,  he 
Obtained  the  patent  of  Secretary  to  the  Scottish  Order  of  the 
Thistle^  an  oflSee  rather  honourable  than  lucrative;  and  this^ 


dR  inporunt  iMideiit  rf  oU  SlMndan's  urivil  tt  Edinbmig^y  who  hid  nadc  the  tour 
of  Great  Erltainf  it  an  UiMnuit  Icecmer  on  elocutioii.  Thb  aeotleman  annouocod  hit 
•ppotiwee  in  the  Seottith  capital,*  and  Ut  plan  of  inmuctkin  in  hb  nanal  it|la  of 
amganee,  vanity,  and  aatf«oneali ;  andtad  the  UAf  notion  he  ontntained  of  tho  mu 
toportance  of  the  art  nhich  he  ptofewed  to  tBMh»  and  hit  own  anchiiivt  abOitiai  tot 
ttachh^  it,  appear  in  every  page  of  his  flhntj  poblicationt. 

•  «  Mr.Sheridin't  lectanieortinaed  lerfour weeb ;  and tneh wu thenge  ftr tped^- 
ii^^  wiihan'EqgHeh  accent,  that  more  than  thiea  hondrad  gaitlemen,  anoi^  vfaooi 
were  the  mott  eminent  in  the  conntiy  kt  lank  and  kanang,  attended  him.  Availii^ 
hiaielf  of  thb  Idod  reception,  he  gave  notice,  that  he  ptopoied  to  pnblith  hit  lecturap  on 
doc«aon,wtihaev«nltiactafelattvetotfaic  anljeet  in  one  volome,  4to.  Mottof  the 
gentlemen  tnbtcribed  far  copim ;  end  a  timilir  pRJect  fiw  impnviqg  the  edncttion  of 
iiuMlet,  viat  welcomed  by  them  with  a  umaar  tubtcriptioo.  The  loqg  interval  which 
dapicd  betwean  Shnida&*t  leceiviog  the  tubteription  money  Ind  the  pnblicatfon  of  hh 
boolE,  espoted  him  to  a  peper  waiftie  in  the  public  Jounab. 

.  •<  Thete  leetnret  wore  delivend  in  St.  Pral't  cbapeli  and  daring  their  eontinoance, 
the  dittdi  wat  crowded  with  bdiet  and  genttemeo,  mott  of  whom  began  to  afct  a 
sloityofpioirandadoniniheireiAmiydiiooaiae.  Even  the  grave  academic  gave  wiy 
to  die  prevailing  finhionof  the  dij;  and  I>r.  RobertMD  wit  to  nmch  enamoured  with 
it,  that  he  tftrtedon  all  oecatiom  hit  prqgrem  in  tpeaking  Ei^glith,  and  to  the  day  of 
hb  death,  peiievcfed  in  the  prMtiee  of  ennnebting^hit  woidt  with  the  mott  poiniel 


Mr.  Dampiber  waa  tae  of  the  mott  active  piomotcn  of  thb  new  bmndi  of  impiove- 
mont,  and  laboored  esoeedingly  toextifpate  the  nocthern  tooeDt,  m  well  m  to  intiodnoa 
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tHere  is  raison  to  suppose,  was  the  only  &voiir  ever  asked  or 
procured  for  him  daring  a  long  Parliamentary  career. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe^  that  Mr*  Dempster  was 
a  decisive  and  uniform  enemy  to  the  contest  with  America. 
Notwithstanding  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  had  proposed  and  enacted  a  declaratory 
law,  purporting  that  Great  Britain  stiU .  possessed  the  daini) 
the  exercise  of  which  had  beeki  just  relinquished,  yet  the  sub* 
ject  of  this  memoir  joined  Mr,  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  in  the  dbo*. 
trine  that  taxation  could  not  be  constitutionally  exerted  with* 

out  repj^esentation,  and  this  doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed 

•  * 

ever  smce. 

But  Mr.  Dempster  did  not  enter  into  any  factious  oppo* 
rftion,  either  to  ministers  or  the  war,  so  unhappily  commenced 
and  supported  by  them*  No  sooner  was  that  point  of  con* 
tention  given  up^  and  America  declared  independent,,  than 
he  recommended  many  salutary  and  decisive  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  the  finances.  To  attain  this  ol:gect,  he 
kisisted  on  the  immediate  reduction  oi  our  military  establish- 
ment, the  abolition  of  sinecure  places  and  pensions,  and  the 
instantaneous  return  to  the  sage  practice  of  our  ancestors,  by 
which  the  expenditure  Was  not  to  exceed  the  income.  He 
eagerly  joined  Mr.  Pitt,  when  that  gentleman  came  into 
power,  in  the  plan  for  the  appropriation  of  an  annual  million, 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and  also  supported  this 
minister  on  a  variety  (^occasions* 

But  two  great  subjects,  on  which  he  was  well-informed, 
now  cluefly  occupied  his  attention  and  engaged  his  efibrts. 
The  one  respected  the  commerce  of  the  countiy,  from  which 
he  wished  every  possible  obstruction  to  be  removed;  and  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  at  the  period,  and  during  the  admi- 
nistration just  idluded  to,  a  cessation  of  considerable  duraticm 
took  place  in  respect  to  smuggling  by  the  operation  of  the 
commutation  act,  whilo^  certain  fistdlities,  which  ought  to  be 
still  fiirther  extended,  were  given  to  the  fiiir  trader  at  the 
custom-house. 

Another  ofcgect  of  vital  impcntanee  pearly  «t  the  same  time 

Li 
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engaged  a  mind  naturally  prone,  to  speculation;  diis  ^vbs  the 
extension  of  the  fisheries,  which  has  ever  been  a  &vourite  sub- 
ject with  the  Scottish  nation  since  the  time  of  James  IL,  who, 
while  Duke  of  York,  not  only  patronised,  but  became  a  sub- 
scriber to  a  company  expressly  formed  for  their  encourage- 
ment They  beheld,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy, 
the  Dutch  firequenting  their  shores,  and  reaping  a  rich  harvest 
within  sight  of  a  pojpulation,  at  that  period,  indolent,  dis- 
«pirited,  and  destitute  of  enterprise.  The  member  for  Dun- 
dee wished  to  rouse  them  into  action,  by  a  due  sense  of  their 
own  interests ;  and  ibr  this  purpose,  he  was  allowed  to  nomi- 
nate a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  house^  on 
the  best  means  of  carrying  his  plans  into  effect 
.  About  this  period,  Mr.  Dempster,  who  had  a  brother  •  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  offered  himself  as  a 
director.  The  event  reflects  no  little  honour  on  his  character 
and  conduct,  for  although  not  placed  on  what  is  called  the 
Housc'ListiJind  of  course  opposed  by  all  the  power  and  influ- 
ence attached  to  it,  yet  he  succeeded  in  the  ballot,  and  accord- 
ingly became  invested  with  all  the  patronage  attendant  on 
that  situation. 

Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  no  friend  to  the  motives  with 
which  the  company,  or  at  leaist  its  servants  abroad,  appear  at 
that  mon^ent  to  hav^*  been  actuated.  He  could  not  conceive 
any  idea  of  a  mercantile  corporation  declaring  war,  achievitig 
conquests,  and  deciding  on  the  fiite  of  millions  of  men.  It 
was  his  wish  to  recur  to  first  principles.  He  could  not  per- 
peive  any  necessary  connection  between  the  warehouses  in 
Loadenhall-street  and  the  empire  of  the  East.  It  was  a  splen- 
did but  destructive  dream,  for  a  body  of  English  merchants  to 
preside  over  the  kingdoms  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa; 
to  give  laws  to  viziers  and  nabobs,  and  even  to  regulate  the 
succession  to  the  Imperial  throne  of  Delhi,  where  they  had 
once  appeared  in  the  humble  capacity  of  factors  and  adven- 
turers His  speculations  were  of  a  humble  and  even  a  mor- 
^fying  kind.  Instead  of  spoiling  kingdoms,  and  depopulating 
whole  nations,  under  pretext  of  their  own  good,  he  wished 

*  Mr.  JohnDtmptto'jVhQaiiiw&AodflduiIiidiaiiiin. 
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the  directors,  like  thdr  predecessors,  to  be  occupied  in  assort- 
ing pepper  and  spices,  in  garbling  indigo,  in  weighing  tea, 
and  in  measuring  of  chintzes  I  What  an  employment  for  the 
Lords  of  'Asia ! 

After,  this,  it  will  surprise  but  little,  if,  when  he  had  retired 
from  the  direction;  Mr.  Dempster  should  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  debates  that  ensued  against  the  company.  Howr 
ever  much  he  might  have  lamented  the  dereliction  of  all 
principle,  by  the  formation  of  the  coalition-administration, 
yet  he  supported  Mn  Fox's  India  BiU,  the  original  p^iman 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  Mr.  Burke.  Accordingly, 
in  the  autumn  of  1783,  he  made  a  long,  very  pointed,  and 
very  singular  speech;  and  after  hoping  that  ar  qiaestion  so 
important  would  be  deliberately  discussed  and  wisdy.  decided, 
he  entered  on  a  delicate  part  of  the  subject  then-  under, 
consideration. 

^*  With  regard  to  the  violation  of  charters,''  observes  he^ 
<*  all  chartered  rights  should  be  held  inviolable,  those  derived 
from,  one  charter  only  excepted  —  the  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company.  That  is  the  sole  and  single  charter  which 
ought  in  my  mind  to  be  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
for  the  sake  of  India,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 

^^  I  give  credit  to  a  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Cavendish) 
for  his  wish,  declared  more  than  once^  ^  that  every  European 
was  driven  out  of  India,  and  that  we  only  enjoyed  the  com-* 
merce  of  this  part  of  Asia  m  the  same  manner  as  we-  enjpy  that 
of  China.'  I  for  my  own  part  lament,  that  the  navigatioii 
to  India  had  ever  been,  discovered,  and  I  now  conjure  minis- 
ters to  abandon  all  ideas  of  sovereignty  in  that,  quarter  of  the 
world :  for  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  make  some  one  of  the 
native  princes  king  of  the  country,  and  to  leave  India  to  itself. 
I  however  see  which  way  the  House  is  inclined,  and  therefore 
shall  withdriaw^  as  I  would  not  vote  against  my  principles  for 
the  throne  of  Delhi." 

In  1785,  we  find  the  member  for  Dundee  earnestly  sup- 
porting the  motion  to  amend  that  statute  which  has  obtained 
the  denomination  of  the  ^^  GrenviUe  Act,"  by  extending  its 
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provinons.  As  this  has  always  been  accounted  the  palladium 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  affording  a  fair  trial,  in  all  con-^ 
tested  elections,  he  of  course  warmly  espoused  the  measure ; 
and  in  order  to  exhibit  its  importance,  he  pourtrayed  in  glow- 
ing colours  the  critical  situation  of  any  one  who  aspired  to  be  a 
member  of  that  House,  not  only  in  the  time  of  Sir  Roberta 
Walpole,  but  up  to  that  period  of  the  present  reign,  when  tins 
manifest  improvement  was  first  suggested. 

'*  At  that  degenerate  period  in  our  history,"  observed  he^ 
*^  no  candidate,  whether  he  had  the  majority  of  votes  or  not, 
was  sure  of  his  seat,  unless  he  would  truckle  to  the  minister, 
and  sacrifice  his  principles  at  the  shrine  of  power.  Posterior 
to  this  memorable  epoch,  a  spirit  of  justice  has  prevailed  in 
the  decisions  of  the  committees  ballotted  for ;  and  these  Bte 
now  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  exempt  them  firom  the 
diarge  of  dictation.  The  supplementary  measure,  now  under 
consideration,  will  tend  not  a  little  to  augment  the  security  of 
that  candidate  who .  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  l^al 
votes;  and  therefore  shall  obtain  my  consent." 

But  although  this  bill  passed  with  his  assent,  it  was  far 
diflferent  with  another,  which  he  opposed  with  the  same 
warmth  he  had  advocated  the  former.  This  was  a  fiscal 
regulation,  in  which  the  immediate  interests  of  his  constitu- 
ents were  deeply  involved ;  for  as  the  town  of  Dundee  had 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  veiy  flourishing  manufactures  of 
thread,  &c.  it  was  of  course  greatly  affected  by  a  small  addi^ 
tional  taat  on  printed  linens.  However,  after  a  sturdy  and 
ineffectual  opposition,  this  measure,  the  policy  of  which 
iqppears  still  questionable,  passed  into  a  law,  and  was  carried 
into  effect 

Mr.  Pitt,  still  a  young  man,  was  now  in  full  possession  of 
all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  state,  which  seemed  likely 
to  be  perpetuated  in  his  person :  for  he  enjoyed  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  king,  while  all  his  measures  were  support- 
ed and  enforced  by  constant  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. But  in  1788,  the  political  atmosphere  was  suddenly 
clouded  by  an  alarming  and  most  unexpected  event. 
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nfiM  no  other  than  the  melancholy  Boqptosioii  of  the  cqu^ 
cative  power,  which  one  party  attributed  to  a  temporary 
and  another  to  a  permanent  delirium.  Mr.  Fosc,  who  waa 
then  travelling  in  Italy,  was  suddenly  recalled,  and  a  change 
of  both  men  and  measures  was  confidently  predicted ;  but  the. 
minister  acted  like  Fabius  against  Hannibal^  and  finally  suo^ 
ceeded  by  the  interposition  of  prudent  and  politic  delays. 

Mr.  Dempster  on  this  critical  occasion  ranged  himself  on 
tbe.side  of  die  Prince  of  Wales,  and  maintained  his  right  to 
the  firee  and  unrestricted  escerdse  of  the  sovereign  power,  as 
tlegsat  of  these  realms.  Mr.  Pitt,  nothing  daunted  at  this 
very  uneiq[)ected  occurrence^  immediately  entrenched  himself 
cm  constitutional  grotmds :  and  boldly  maintained,  that  the 
nomination  was  vested  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of 
iLords  and  Commons,  who  in  addition  to  this  possessed  the 
r^t  of  imposing  restrictions  on  the  power  so  delegated*  He 
i^coordingly  moved  certain  distinct  propositions^  an  attempt  to 
defeat  which  was  made  by  moving  the  preidons  question  r 
but  the  latter  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  sixty^fbur^  although 
strongly  nr^ied  and  supported  by  aU  die  weight  of  one  side  o£ 
t&e  House,  December  16,  1788. 

When  the  report  was  brought  up  on  the  18th,  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  oppose  it;  and  as  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion 
generally  attaches  to  party-men,  it  was  luckily  left  to  a 
leader,  whose  character,  conduct,  and  abilides,  placed  him 
above  all  suspicion.  Mr.  Dempster  accordingly  arose^  and 
delivered  a  long  and  able  speech,  the  substance  of  which  shall 
be  here  fidthfully  detailed  r 

^  I  bq;  leave  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  second 
resolution,  wliich  will  rescue  the  House  firom  the  greatest 
solecism  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  Revolution  is  no  pre* 
cedttit  in  point  for  the  present  proceeding.  Our  King  is  not 
likely  to  be  expelled  the  throne^  because  he  is  a  King  beloved 
by  his  subjects;  but  he  is  also  a  man,  and  consequendy 
subject  to  all  the  calamities  and  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

*^  We  have  at  this  time  a  Prince  of  Wales,  thelbeir  appa* 
rent  to  the  throng  of  full  age.    Why  then  should  we  create 
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an  executive  made  up  so  as  to  resemble  notbing  that  ever  was 
conceived  before;  an  un-wbig,  uniory-Iike,  odd,  awkward, 
anomalous  monster ! 

**  I  here  stand  up  as  an  independent  man,  connected  with 
neither  party;  the  amendment  I  have  to  propose  is  an  amend- 
ment of  my  own,  without  consultation,  and  without  con- 
nivance; I  do  not  even  know  whether  this  amendment  will  be 
seconded ;  but  such  as  it  is,  I  will  move  it,  that  I  may  at  least 
endeavour  to  preserve  the  constitution  from  what  appears  to 
^e  to  be  a  dangerous  conjuncture. 

**  This  amendment  is  to  leave  out  the  word  ^  right,'  because 
the  best  way  of  declaring  this  right  is  not  to  express  it  by  a 
word,  but  by  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  with  this  view  I  shall 
farther  move  to  leave  out  tlie  words  *  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  may  ap^Ntor  to  require,'  and  insert,  <  by 
presenting  an  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  apparent 
and  of  full  age,  humbly  beseeching  him  to  take  upon  himself 
die  administration  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of 
the  country'  during  the  incapacity  of  His  Majesty,  and  no 
longer."  ♦ 

Mr.  Courtenay  having  seconded  the  motion,  a  debate 
ensued,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  succeeding  day,  and  after 
all  the  great  speakers  on  both  sides  had  delivered  thdr 
opinions,  the  question  was  at  length  put,  when  there  appeared: 
—  Ayes  for  the  original  motion,  251.  —  Noes,  1 78.  —  So  that 
Mr.  Dempster's  amendment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  7S. 

At  length  in  1 790,  when  he  was  only  fifty-five  years  of  age^ 
Mr,  Dempster  closed  his  public  career  as  a  l^slator,  after  he 
had  sat  during  five  following  parliaments,  which  comprehends 
a  term  of  near  thirty  years,  so  that  he  had  nearly  become  the 
«<  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons."  Whether  it  was,  that 
bis  retreat  was  voluntary,  or  that  his  conduct  had  become 
obnoxious  to  a  noble   family  possessing  great  influoice^   a 

.  *  Here  folWs  the  amended  eddrets :  —  **  That  it  m  the  right  aod  duty  of  the 
Lorda  Spiritotl  and  Temporal^  and  Commont  of  Great  Britain  now  astemb1ed>  and  law* 
fully,  lully^  and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people  in  this  realm>  to  provide 
(he  means  of  supplying  die  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  anthorityi  ariiing 
fiom  His  Msjesty*s  said  indisposition^  in  suchu  manur  at  thi  wgency  ^  the  cote  may 
appear  to  npfin," 
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brioiefi  isf  which  succeeded  him*,  is  now  dilBcuU  to  decide; 
l^t  certaia  it  is,  that  he  carried  with  him  into  retirement,  the 
good  wishes  of  all  parties  and  all  orders  of  men. 

His  leisure  wan  now  occupied  with  carrjring  those  theories 
into  practical  efiect,  which  he  had  constantly  advocated  during 
the  whole  time  he  had  sat  in  parliament  The  county  of 
Forfar  still  derives  benefit  from  his  taste  for  improvement. 
Like  Peter  the  Great,  on  his  return  to  his  native  ipountry,  fa^ 
was  eager  to  introduce  every  thing  conmiendable  w^^ich  he 
had  seen  among  other  nations.  Having  a  tas^  for  agriculn 
ture,  he  commenced  with  his  own  estate^  knowing  that  a  suc- 
cessful example  would  be  followed  by  a  crowd  of  imitators.  • 
His  labours'were  of  no  vulgar  order,  and  required  sacrifices  of 
no  ordinary  kind.  The  improvement  of  a  beloved  residency 
the  enclosure  of  patotial  farms,  the  draining  of  a  lake,  th6 
building  of  a  village,  were  achievements  worthy  of  a  Britidi 
senator.  They  are  not  to  be  compared  indeed  to  the  creation 
of  a  navy,  the  founding  of  a  capita),  and  the  civilisation  of  a 
mighty  nation ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  little 
barony,  the  Laird  of  Dunichen  is  entitled  to  be  ranked  with 
the  hero,  who  gave  grandeur,  strength,  and  stability,  to  the 
Muscovite  Empire. 

In  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  he  rose  superior  to  the  Czar; 
for  he  claimed  no  merit  from  the  guilt  and  glory  arising  out 
of  the  enlargement  of  territories  produced  by  the  destruction 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  On  the  contrary  all  the  bent  of  his 
thoughts  tended  towards  their  increase,  preservation,  and 
happiness.  The  rage  for  emigration  to  America  that'  now 
b^an  to  take  place  alarmed  him  riot  a  little.  Many  parts  of 
the  Low-Larids  were  thinned  of  their  inhabitants;  and  the 
Highlands,  which  were  in  some  districts  literally  depopulated, 
beheld  the  loss  of  men  very  inadequately  supph'ed  by  the 
increase  of  cattle ;  for  they  were  converted  into  sheep-walks 
and  grazing-ground. 

To  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  this  evil,  Mr.  Dempster  n<^ 
laboured  for  the  establishment  and  extension  of  the  fisheries. 

*  Captaia  George  Momy  of  the  R.  N.  imcle  to  the  Duke  c>f  Atlio]. 
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It  has  already  been  seen^  that  wliile  a  member  of  tke  Heme 
of  Cmmnonsi  he  took  an  active  part  in  this  great  national 
undertaking.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  meapsy  indeed,  that 
protecting  acts  were  passed,  parliamentary  bounties  obtained^ 
and  a  jointH^tock  company  formed.  In  1 788,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  directors,  and  in  that  capacity  pronounced  a  speech 
to  the  members,  in  which  he  gave  an  historical  detail  of  the 
proceedings  for  extending  the  fisheries,  and  improving  the 
sea-coasts  of  Great  Britain.  After  noticing  an  able  pamphlet 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gray,  and  lamenting  that  their  funds  were  not 
competent  to  support  such  extensive  and  laudable  operations^ 

«  he  thus  invokes  the  assistance  of  the  rich  and  the  powerfuL 
^  Were  any  one  of  the  great^proprietors  of  extensive  tracts 
of  lands,  now  waste  and  uncultivated,''  says  he^  <<  to  embark 
heartily  in  such  a  plan  of  meliorating  his  estate  and  to  devote 
his  time  and  c^>ital  solely  to  this  object,  I  doubt  not  but  in  the 
course  of  a  single  generation,  he  might  derive  great  benefit 
to  himseli^  and  lay  the  foundation  of  immense  wealth  for  his 

^  posterity;  and  in  truth,  Lord  Oardenstone;  the  Duke  of 
Aigyle^  in  the  Isle  of  Mull ;  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Shawfield,  in 
Isla ;  and  Captain  Madeod  in  Herries,  have  been  most  laud- 
ably engaged  in  plans  for  improving  those  islands,  not  unlike 
that  here  suggested.  It  is  also  ^ell  known,  that  the  late  Earl 
of  Findlater,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  intro* 
duced  good  agriculture  and  extensive  manufactures  into  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  where  neither  were  known  before^  and  that  the 
consequences  have  been,  a  vast  improvement  of  the  value  of 
his  estate,  and  of  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.'' 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  capable 
of  better  cultivation,  and  to  demonstrate  the  &llacy  of  the 
posidon  <*  that  the  times  of  breeding  men  are  now  over ;  that 
men  must  give  way  to  a  more  profitable  species  of  production; 
(sheep  and  black  cattle  1)  and  that  formerly  a  chieftain  wanted 
soldiers,  but  now  money;"  Mr. Dempster  enters  into  several 
curious  details.  In  the  first  places  he  observes,  thatno  wherein 
Scotland  do  potatoes  grow  better  than  in  the  Highlands^  an4 
that  land  may  be  cultivated  to  advantage  for  pasture  and  hay 
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in  cKmmtes  too  cold  to  yidd  much  corn,  as  in  Iceland,  where 
corn  is  seldom  sown,  and  hardly  ever  ripens,  the  fiirms  beings 
divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  cultivated  and  natural  grass.^  The 
<(  leaking  showers"  which  fidl  during  the  months  of  May,  Jime^ 
and  Jnly,  also  render  the  Highlands  admirably  adapted  for  the 
cultivBtJon  of  flax. 

**  I  have  for  argument  sake,"  adds  he,  *'  admitted  of  the 
truth  of  the  objections  drawn  from  ther  coldness  of  the  dimate^ 
although  some  things  might  be  stated  to  contradict  the  fact 
itselE  The  gardens  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkeld  extend 
nearly  to  the  summit  of  a  very  high  hill ;  and:  so  do  those  of 
Fort  William,  where  the  aspect  is  to  the  bleak  north-east.  In 
the  year  1786,  there  were  more  aj^les  and  pears  in  the  few 
gardens  of  Lochabar,  than  grew  on  the  same  number  of  trees 
that  season  in  Worcestershire  or  Herefordshire.  At  Fort 
William  green  pease  are  ripe,  as  I  have  been  told,  almost  as 
early  as  at  Edinburgh. 

*^  On  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  1787,  the  barl^ 
harvest  of  Icolumbkill  was  b^gun ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
that  month,  the  corn-fields  round  the  town  of  Stomway,  in 
the  isle  of  Lewis,  were  far  advanced  towards  maturity.  Good 
potatoes  are  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Suther- 

« 

land,  early  in  the  month  of  August.  It  is  equally  certain,  that 
hedgerows  and  plantations,  of  which  the  Highlands  are  utterly 
destitute,  add  much  to  the  warmth  and  earliness  of -other 
countries, 

*'  Snow  seldom  lies  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Highlands ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  generally  allowed, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  )s 
much  milder  than  any  continental  situation  in  the  same  lati«> 
tude.  I  acknowlege,"  adds  he^  <<  that  the  continual  mois.- 
ture  and  heavy  rains  in  the  Western  Highlands,  are  dis*- 
oouraging  circumstances  to  strangers  accustomed  to  a  better 
dimate;  but  this  only  increases  the  importance  and. value  of 
the  native  inhabitants,  from  the  difficulty  with  which  they 
would  be  replaced.'' 

Tmmcdiiately  after  this  he  glances  at  the  degraded  stete  of 
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tbe  Scottish  elections,  and  laments,  that  a  certain  middle  class, 
called  tacksmen^  are  about  to  be  extirpated : 

<<  Were  the  political  constitution  of  Scotland  like  that  of 
England,"  adds  he,  <<  and  did  a  freehold  or  life  estate  of  forty 
shillings  a  year  give  a  right  of  voting  for  members  of  parliament 
to  represent  our  counties,  I  have  no  doubt  but  these  tacksmen, 
in  the  character  of  freeholders,  would  render  themselves  as 
useful  to  the  greatr  proprietors  in  peaceful  times,  as  they  formerly 
were  in  times  of  turbulence  and  war ;  and  that  the  same  security 
andiHTOtection  would  be  theconsequence  of  ftheir  services.  Butour 
county  elections  being  too  aristocratical  to  admit  of  this  species 
of  political  utility,  and  great  internal  tranquillity  prevailing  in 
the  Highlands,  the  ancient  bond  of  union  between  them  and 
the  proprietor  or  chie^  is  in  a  great  measure  dissolved.  His 
pretensions,  therefore,  too  frequently  give  way  to  ihohe  of  the 
south  country  shepherds ;  and  he  has  often  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  and  his  ancestor's  mansion  levelled  to  the  ground,  or 
converted  into  a  sheep-cot." 

Hr«  Dempster  having  shown  that  the  object  of  the  society 
associated  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  fisheries,  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  excitement  of  a  spirit  of  industry 
among  the  inhabitants  at  large,  proceeds  to  state,  that  since 
the  25th  of  March,  1788,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  executed 
the  necessaiy  deeds  for  obtaining  the  perpetual  property  of 
Tobermory,  in  the  island  of  MuU,  and  Ulapole^  in  Loch 
Broom. 

'*  The  extent  of  the  property  acquired  at  Tobermory  fit>m 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  the  payment  of  a  mere 
quit-rent,  and  firom  Mr.  Campbell  of  Knock,  is  not  less  than 
two  thousand  English  acres.  A  copious  stream  of  water  runs 
throu^  the  middle  of  it ;  and  hard  by  is  a  river  capable  of 
turning  machinery  of  any  kind.  The  situation  of  the  new 
town  is  on  a  dry  and  healthy  spot,  with  a.  southern  exposure 
overlooking  the  harbour,  and  sheltered  firom  the  north  wind 
by  a  sloping  hill,  rising  gently  behind  the  town." 

Part  of  this  tract  of  country,  we  are  told,  was  soon  after  let 
out  on  l^uilding  leases ;  a  common  store-house  has  been  erect- 
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ed$  asliop  aoA  dwelling-house  for  a  blacksmith  haVe  been 
built;  plans  for  a  custom-house  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Mylne, 
ardiitect  of  Lohdon ;  a  harbour,  quays,  &c.  &c.  were  project- 
ed^  and  the  ground«work  of  a  town  sketched  out. 

Ulapole  being  always  considered  as  one  of  the  first  stations 
in  Oreat  Britain  for  the  herring-fishery,  much  was  expected 
firomit;  but  unfortunately  the  summer  and  autumn  fisheries 
&iled  entirely  in  Loch  Broom ;  yet  this  disappointment  was 
amply  ccxnpensated  by  a  winter  fishery  some  miles  to  the 
northward,  where  the  herrings  were  in  sufficient  plenty  tx> 
have  supplied  the  markets  not  only  of  Europe,  but  the  West 
Indies.  The  proprietors  having  also  acquired  the  property  of 
an  island  called  Restol,  very  near  to  some  ^'  cod  banks,"  great 
hopes  were. entertained  of  rendering  that  fishery  also  pro^ 
ductive. 

^*  The  society  have  lately  acquired,"  addshe^  **  a  very  valu- 
able property  called  Stein,  in  Loch  Bay,  and  Loch  Fdliart,  in 
the  isle  of  Sky ;  we  have  experienced  the  utmost  liberality  of 
treatment  from  Mr.  Bannatyre  Macleod,  Mr.  Brodie,  and  Mr. 
David  Scott,  the  Attorneys  of  General  Macleod  of  Macleod, 
acting  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  gallant  officer  himself  who  is 
now  on  service  in  India,  and  of  whose  estate^  Stein  composed 
one  farm.  A  thousand  Scotch  acres  of  land,  whereof  one 
hundred  and  thirty  are  in  actual  culture,  have  been  given  to 
the  society  at  a  quit-rent  of  sixteen  pounds  per  annum*  Its 
exposure  is  to  the  south.  There  are  lime-stOne  and  free^ 
stone  quarries  near  the  spot,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  peat 
for  fuel  for  the  inhabitants.  The  isle  of  Sky  well  deserves 
the  name  of  Fair^  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Anderson,  being  in  point  of  fertility  and  extent  next  to  Oreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  finest  island  bdonging  to  His  Majesty 
in  Europe. 

*<  Nothing  is  herein  said,"  adds  the  patriotic  director,  <<  as 
to  the  roads  of  communication  between  the  eastern  and  the 
western  coasts,  of  the  Highlands;  yet' upon  these  the  success 
of  our  undertaking  in  a  great  measure  depends..  The  efibrts 
of  individuals  are 'inadequate  to  the  expense  of  such  a  work. 
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HbunUunoiu  countries  hitve  been  made  perrtoiu  by  giffcni-> 
ment^  in  all  mountainous  r^ons.  Hie  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
owe  their  roads  to  the  Kings  of  France^  Spain,  and  Sardinia. 
It  is  by  the  govemmeat  of  Great  Britain  that  the  roads  through 
half  the  Highlands  have  been  already  made.  Most  people 
indeed,  in  this  country,  imagine  that  roads  have  been  made 
through  every  part  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  not  to  be  doubt* 
ed,  when  once  it  is  known,  that  the  western  parts  dT  Inver* 
nesshire^  Rosslure^  Sutherland,  and  Caithness,  are  stHl  utter- 
ly inaccessible  to  cai'riages,  and  almost  to  horsemen,  that  the 
government  will  adopt  some  system  for  the  gradual  making 
of  roads  through  these  countries.  This  olgect  would  soon 
be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  «um  to  tlM^ 
money  yearly  expended  in  maintaining  the  roads  already 
mude. 

**  The  nation  must  never  forget,  that  to  the  writings  and 
journeys  of  Mr.  Pennant,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Knox,  it  is 
indebted  for  much  information  respecting  our  northern  seas. 
TTiey  also  enlarged  upon  the  bold  and  original  idea  of  improv- 
ing our  fisheries  and  sea^coasts,  by  founding  new  towns  near 
to  the  seas  where  fish  are  most  abundant,  which  idea  was  first 
started  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  ^  Reflections  on  the  Domestic  Policy 
proper  to  be  observed  on  the  Conclusion  of  a  Peace^  published 

in  nei.'* 

It  a^iears  from  a  su{^lementary  document,  that  the 
patriotism  of  the  Scottish  nation  was  excited  on  this  occasion^ 
in  no  ordinary  d^ee,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  Bengal 
akme^  the  capital  of  this  infant  Company  was  augmented  to 
the  amount  of  5000/.,  while  a  large  sum  had  also  been  sulv* 
scribed  at  Madras.  The  total  of  stodc  raised,  and  expected 
to  be  raised,  by  voluntary  contribution,  was  estimated  at 
150,000/.,  and  never  did  any  previous  project  fqppear  so  feasi- 
Ijde^  or  any,  speculation  evince  such  an  early  promise  of  suo<- 
cess.  Nor  was  it  a  littie  creditable  to  this  association  of  pri- 
vate indiriduals,  that  the  Court  of  Denmark  was  induct  to 
imitate  all  the  leading  principles  of  their  plan,  for  the  dvilna^ 
tion  and  improvement  of  Iceland,  which  had  hitiierto  been 
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tufypocted  at  a  teiy  eomiderable  espenie  to  thf  paMic  It 
is  true^  that  it  was  iufpoadble  to  find  in  tihat  ooimtiy  a 
ftuffident  cajntal  without  the  royal  interporition ;  for  where 
eLse^  but  in  Great  Britain,  are  such  a  number  of  weahhy 
adventurers  to  be  found  ?  His  Majesty  therefore  opened  the 
treasury,  for  the  purpose  <^  encouraging  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  that  remote  establishment,  by  building  villages,  col- 
lecting fishermen,  and  distributing  premiums. 

One  direfol  event,  however,  had  nearly  ruined  this  joint* 
stock  Caledonian  company,  and  blasted  all  (he  fair  and  mtkmal 
hopes  entertained  by  Mr.  Dempster  and  the  other  governors* 
Tie  unfortunate  incident  to  which  an  allusion  is  here  made^ 
was  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  foUowed  in  1798  by  a 
war  on  the  part  of  England ;  and  that  too  at  a  time-  when 
the  flourishing  state  of  our  colonies,  and  the  derelictioii  of 
nearly  aU  commercial  connection  with  their  own,  in  consci* 
quence  of  domestic  broils,  afforded  more  than  ordinary  enoou*- 
ragement  to  those  engaged  in  the  fishmes  in  general,  and  that 
of  herrings  in  particular.  The  aseal  of  individuals  inunediately 
began  to  rdax,  and  their  hopes  to  abat^  when  they  bdrald 
Great  Britain  engaged  in  a  contest,  the  result  and  termination 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  calculate.  Meanwfaik^  their 
warehouses  remained  empty,  and  their  fishermen  became 
sailors,  while  their  settlements  only  appeared  on  the  map. 
The  price  of  their  stock  of  course  fell,  and  many  became 
sufl^rers  by  the  rapid  depreciation* 

Mr.  Dempster  was  greatly  mortified  by  the  occurrence  of 
events,  which  wisdom  could  pot  have  foreseoi,  and  no  degree  of 
prudence  prevented.  It  is  unpleasant  to  add,  that  this  fiiilure 
was  connected  with  a  misfortune  of  a  difbrent  kind^  although 
both  originated  in  the  same  cause.  Actuated  by  patriodoh 
alone,  the  worthy  subject  of  this  short  and  very  inadequate 
memoir,  determined  to  stop,  if  possible,  the  current  of  emigra- 
tion, firom  the  north  to  the  west.  Accordingly,  acting  on  the 
acknowleged  principle^  that  where  labour  is  dieap^  raatm- 
&ctures  may  be  established  to  advantage^  as  diminution  of 
prioe  will  prove  more  than  an  indemnification  hr  the  addi- 
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tional  carriage,  he  purchased  a  place  called  SkibOf  in  the  remote 
county  of  Caithness,  hoping  that  the  certainty  of  finding  con- 
stant employment,  would  tend  to  render  the  inhabitants  resi- 
dentiary, and  thus  prevent  them  from  repairing  in  shoals  to  the 
tnins^Atlantic  Continent 

But  the  self-same  cause  that  stunted  the  growth  of  the 
fisheries  of  Scotland  annihilated  her  manu&ctures ;  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  Britain  were  diverted  into  new  channels; 
while  the  additional  increase  of  freight  and  insurance  had 
.  entailed  a  ruinous  expense  on  these  commodities  in  a  foreign 
inarket.  On  this  occasion,  Capt.  John  Dempster,  who  had 
iBmfaarked  with  his  brother  in  this  speculation,  was  also  a 
suierer. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  disappointments,  Mr.  Dempster 
never  ceased  his  efibrts  for  the  melioration  both  of  his  coun- 
tiy  and  his  oountrjrmen.     He  now  applied  himself  with  addi- 
•tional  zeal  to  agriculture.     He  had  reaped  many  advantages^ 
and  never  experienced  any  losses,  firom  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth ;  and  he  began  to  think,  that  as  this  was  the  first,  so  it 
was  the  most  beneficial  employmoit  for  mankind.    The  foL- 
loinng  letter,  written  in  1 803,  when  he  had  attained  the  mature 
age  of  sixty-eight,  will  serve  to  show  the  st^te  of  his  mind  at 
Ihat  period.    It  is  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  <*  Farmer's 
Magazine,"  a  work  which  had  been  dedicated  to  himself. 
"Sir, 
**  How  much  depends  upon  mankind  thinking  soundly  and 
wisely  on  agmcultural  topics,  which,  in  point  of  extent,  surpass 
all  others,  and  which  may  be  sai4  to  embrace  the  whole  surfitoe 
of  the  globe  we  inhabit  I  I  would  still  be  more  lavish  in  my  com- 
mendation of  your  design,  were  it  not  that  I  should  thereby  in- 
directly make  a  panegyric  on  myself.  For  these  last  forty  years 
of  my  life,  1  have  acted  in  the  management  of  my  littie  rural 
.concerns  on  the  principles  you  so  strenuously  inculcate.  I  found 
my  few  tenants  without  leases,  subject  to  die  blacksmith  of  the 
barony ;  thirled  to  its  mills ;  wedded  to  the  wretched  system  of 
out-field  and  in :  bound  to  pay  kain,  and  perform  personal  ser- 
vices; dothed.  in  hodden,  and  lodged  in  hoveU.    You  hay« 
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enricbed  the .  Mugaziae  with  tesiiltfl  dS  yaojt  fiinmng  atcur-^ 
iioo8»  Pray  dir^t  .one  of  them  to  the  ocMinty  I  write  from  / 
peep  in  upoiuDuoicheii:  and  if  you  find  one  cS  the  evik  I 
have  e^rMimerated  existing;  if  you  can  trace  a  question,  at  my. 
instanoey  in  a  court  of  law,  with  any  tenant  as  to  how  he 
labours  hn  fiurm;  or  find  one  of  them  not  secured  by  a  leasee 
of  nineteen  years  at  least,  and  his  life,  the  barony  shaH  be* 
yours.  You  will  find  me  engaged  in  a  controversy  of  the  most' 
amicable  kind  with  LoidCarrington,  defending  the  freedotp  of 
the  Ei^lish  tenants  firom  the  foolish  restrictions  with  which 
their  industry  is  shackled,  prohibitions  to  break  up  meadow 
land,  to  sow  flax,  to  plant  tobacco,  &c.  &c.  all  imposed  by 
foolish  fears,  or  by  ignorance,  and  cmfirmed  by  the  selfiiiBh 
views  of  land  stewards^  wi^o  naturally  widi  the  dq)endence  of 
farmers  on  their  will  and  pleasure.  God  knows,  Scotland  is 
physically  barren  enougby  situated  in  a  high  latitude^  com- 
posed of  ridges  c(  high  mountains ;  yet,  in  my  opinion,  moral 
causes  contribute  still  more  to  its  sterility* 

^  I  urge.tfae  aealous  prosecution  of  your  labours,  as  a  geiTeraf 
change  of  sjrstem  and  sentiment,  is  only  to  be  effected  slowly ; 
your  maxims  are  destined  first  to  revolt  mankind,  and,  long 
after,  to-  reform. tlwrn*  *  There  never  was  a  less  successfirf 
aposde  than  I  Imve  been.  In  a  minion  of  forty  years,  I  can- 
noi.boast  of  one  convert.  I  still  find  the  tenants  of  my  nearest- 
neighbours  and  my  best  friends,  cutting  down  the  laird's  conH* 
while  their  own  .crops  are  imperiously  calling  for  their  sickles; 
I  am  much  pleased  with  the  sptBtions  you  suggest;  and  af  those 
topics  are  very  fovourite  ones  with  me,  they  occupy  no  small 
portion  o(  my  letsm^  moments^ 

«<  The  Highland  Society  being  silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
emigration  of  the  Highlanders  whb  are  gone^  going,  and  pre-> 
paring  to  go^  in  whole,  dans,  can  onty  be  accounted  for  by 
ihoto  who  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  than  I  pretend  to  be.  One  would  think  the  Society 
were  disciples  of  Pinkerton,  who  says,  the  best  thing  we 
cbuld'do  would  be  to  get.  rid  eniirely  of -the  whole  Cehic  tribe, 
and  people  their  oonntry  with  inhsfaitants  from  the  hfW 
you  ni.  M 
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ooontrjr.  How  little  does  he  know  die  taIoot,  the  firaga- 
lity^  the  industry  of  those  iaestimsble  people  I  or.  of  their 
attachment  to  their  friends  and  oountry!  I  would  not 
give  alittle  Highland  chUd  for  ten  of  the  highest  Highland 
iWHinlains  in  all  Lochaber.  With  proper  encouragement  to 
its  present  iiihafai^ts»  the  next  century  might  see  the  High- 
la^  of  SooUand  cultivated  to  its  summits,  like  Wales  or 
Switaerland,  its  valleys  teeming  with  soldiers  for  our  land, 
anny,  its  baysi  lakes,  and  friths  with  seamen  for  our'  navy. 
But  this  is  a  long  chapter.  A  Roman  orator  si^  arms  must 
give  way  to  the  gown  —  A  modem  orator  m^ht  say,  with  more 
ttuth,  arms  must  give  way  to  the  wool  the  gown  is  made  o£ 

"  At  the  height  of  fonr  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
aea,  and  ten  miles  removed  from  it,  I  dare  not  venture  on 
spring  wheat,  but  Ihave  had  one  advantage  from  my  elevation, 
my  autumn  wheat  has  been  covered  with  snow  most  of  the 
winter,  through  which  its  green  shoots  peep  very  prettily.  I 
have  sometimes  believed  that  this  hardy  grain  is  better  calcn* 
lated  for  our  cold  dimate  than  is  generidly  thought,  if  sown 
on  wdl  cleaned  and  dunged  land,  very  early,  perhaps  by  the 
end  of  September,  so  as  to  be  in  ear  when  we  get  our  short 
scorch  of  heat  from  15  July  .to  15  August,  and  to  profit  by  it. 

*^  I  was  pleased  with  your  recommending  married  fiurm- 
servaots.  1  don't  vahie  mine  a  rush  till  they  marry  the  lass 
thqr  like.  On  my  farm  of  190  acres,  I  can  show  such  a 
crop  of  thriving  human  stock  as  delights  me.  From 'five  to 
seven  years  of  age^  they  gather  my  potatoes  at  Id,  2d.  and  Sd 
per  day,  and  the  sight  of  such  a  joyous  busy  field  of  industrious 
happy  creatures  revives  my  old  age.  Our  dairy  fiiltens  them 
like  pigs ;  our  cupboard  is  their  apothecary's  shop ;  and  die 
oU  casten  cbthes  of  thefittnily,by  the  industry  of  their  mothers, 
look. like  Urth-day  suits  on  them.  Some  of  them  attend  the 
fgtoom  to  water  his  horses;  some  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  alt 
go  to  the  parish  school  in  the  winter  time  whenever  Ih^  can 
crawl  the  length." 

Mr.  Detfnpster  now  bdield  the  approach  of  old  age,  but  it 
was  without  a  si^.     He  had  always  oonsidered^i  to4he  full  as^ 
natural  to  die,  as  to  live;    and  the  increasing  debili^  and 
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iafimiity  incidtet  to  his  time  of  life,  rendered  a  separation 
finom  bis  fiunily  and  his  friends,^  less  painfiil  and  unpleass^t^ 
than  thqr  might  otherwise  have  been.  Of  the  latter  indeed, 
he  httd  survived  by  &r  the  greater  portion:  Hum^  Robert* 
son,  Johnson,  Boswell,  had  been  alt  snatched  away;  and  few 
or  none  remained  with  whom  he  had  any  connection  in  his 
early  youth.  Professor  Ferguson  indeed,  was  an  exception 
to  this  rule;  as  was  also  in  some  measure,  Sir  John  Sinclair; 
whom  he  had  only  known,  however,  after  he  had  become  a 
public  man.  He  engaged  heartily  in  all  that  Barooet^s 
agricultural  plans;  they  had  sat  for  many  sessions  together  in 
Parliament;  and  they  agreed  to  meet  once  a  year,  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  But  Sir  John's  removal  to  his  residence 
in  S^iglaad  hind  prevented  this  compact  from  being  exactly 
filled  fer  some  time  past.    . 

As  in  early  life  Mr.  Dempster  was  accustomed  to  spend  hie 
summers, in  Scotland,  and  his  winters  in  London*,  so  of  late 
years,  he  has  been  haUtuated  to  enjoy  die  fine  weather,  at 
Dilnnjcben,  and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  time  at  St.  Andrew's. 
The  former  of  these  was  endeared  to  him  by  early  reoolleo- 
tions ;  for  in  that  residence  he  beheld  a  new  world,  created  by 
himsdf ;  the  latter  also,  possessed  many  claims  to  his  atten- 
tion. There  he  omtemplated  his  Alma  Mater^  the  hallowed^ 
the  honoured  spot  where  he  had  imUbed  the  first  princi[ries  of 
science^  and  in  the  classic  pages  of  Greece  and  Rome  found 
both  excitements  and  models  for  his  own  conduct.  There 
toOf  in  the  decline  of  life^  resided  his  old  friend  Dr.  Ferguson, 
whom  we  have  already  menticmed ;    th^  had  known  one 

« 

another  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  never  met  without* 
roiewing  the  recdlections  of  early  scenes,  rendered  still  more 
dear  by  comparison. 

.  In  respect  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  there  ^)pears  to 
have  bseen  a  happy  exemption  from  tfie  common  firailties  and^ 
in&rmitiesof  manldnd*  In  him  were  to  be  seen,  all  the  advan* 
tages  of  old  age — calmness,  serenity,  and  a  total  exclusion 


*  Fiftdii^  tk*  ct|M  Ami^  wlik  Hi  iMMsliy  tin  M.P.  fiir  Dondlee  wm  lenu- 
^katd  10  retids  tt  BnsBplim,  for  llie  bcaefo  cf  «  ficer  «ad  Imur  air. 
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from  the  dominioQ  of  the  pas^iotis  *— widiout  many  of  its 
aGOompanyiiig  mifieries.  He  exhibited  none  of  tbose  peevish^ 
fretfiil,:  and  morose  humours,  which  are  supposed  by  some,  to 
be  peculiar  to  such  as  have  passed  their  grand  climacteric^ 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  diqxwition; 
no  one  indeed,  was  more  disposed  to  estimate  the  blessing^  'of 
society  than  bimsel£  As  several  of  his  neighbburs  were  fond  , 
of  whist^  be  himself  cultivated  a  taste  for,  and  excelled  at  that 
game :  aAd  in  order  to  enable  some  old  ladies,  whose  company 
be  greatly  coveted,  to  come  to  his  house  in  all  weathers,  he  was 
aocttstomed  to  send  a  vehicle^  which  he  pleasantly  denominated 
^  the  route  coach,"  in  order  to  accommodate  them.  It  was 
thus  that  time<  passed,  if  not  merrily  at  least  tranquilly  away,* 
until  a  seYer^  iHness;  the  foreriinfaer  of  dissolution,  preyed 
upon  the  remains  of  life,  and  finally  bereaved  him  of  vital 
enei^« 

Thus  died  in  1818,  George  Dempster,^  a  man,  who 
to  the  sturdy  virtues  of  Andrew  Marvel,  superadded  an 
enthusiasm  for  commerce,  manu&ctnres,  and  agriculture.  To 
form  a  just  estimate  of  him,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect 
some  of  the  occvrrences  of  his  life.  By  draining  the  moss  of 
Dunnicben,  he  at'  once  rendered  the  air  more  salubrious,  and 
both  increased  and  ineliorated  the  superficial  contents  of  his 
estate.  Having  found,  by  the  experimental  operation  of 
borings  that  his  lands  abounded  with  marl,  arising  frmn 
the  deposition  of  innumerable  shells,  wiA  the  rich  animaf 
sub^Umces  contained  in  them,  in  consequence  of  some  great 
revolution  of  nature  * ;  he  immediately  rendered  this  discovery 
profitable. 

The  peat  bog  of  Resteneth,  consisting  of  three^score  and 
ten  acres,  proved  for  a  long  time  unassailable  by  all  the  efibrts^ 
of  human  art;  but  it  also  was  at  length  subdued,  and  the  for- 
tunate projector  was  eiiiibled  to  improve  the  remainder  o^ 
his  estate,  by  the  residuum.     After  draining  the  water  and 


*  This  spot  is  an  eliMition  of  about  40O  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea  t  and  the 
staccoHS  tribea  bore  alluded  tO}  ch 
TeUtna  Arvtmai  Ttth^  ^  Ugmmut 
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pmag  the  9Evfiwe»  a  qaantity  of  mail,  esdiqated  to  be  worth 
l^^dCXML  waa  dug  firom  its  bottom. 

CHirer  Goldsmith  has  admirably  painted  the  **  Desertect 
Village,''  ki  poetical  cdopn  diat  will  never  &de ;  but  ho¥i< 
exquisite  would  hare  bean  his  feelings  and  enjoyments,  had  he 
bdield  the  Tillage  of  I^etham  in  For&rshire.  The  patriotic 
projector  but  shook  his  magic  wand,  and  the  walls  arose,  the 
roob  were  seen  to  move^  and  the  streets  to  cross  each  other  at 
right  an^es,  as  if  by  enchantment.  His  own  benefit-  was 
bat  a  secondary  consideration :  for  hejiuedf  that  is  to  say,  he 
granted  the  townJots  in  perpetuity  to  the  industrious  and 
enterprising,  at  a  trifling  ground-rent  Here  he  beheld  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  thriving  by  the  manufiu^re  of  yam 
and  brown  linen;  and  here  for  their  encouragem^it,  he 
inatituted  a  weekly  market  finr  the  sale  of  these  articles.  In 
all  these  undertakings  he  (ucoeeded ;  and  wher^  he  failed,  .the 
failure  proceeded  from  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
oontrovd. 

Mr.  Dempster  was  the  best  of  landlords,  imd  his  goodnesi 
appears  to  have  originated  with  himself  alone.  At  the  time 
be  came  into  possession  of  hb  estate^  which  luckily  occurred 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  die  most  barbarous  feudal,  customs 
were  still  practised;  the  fiurmer  termed  his  landlord  ^'nfaster,? 
and  the  peasant  was  but  little  better  than  a  shive.  As  no 
leases  were  granted,  the  most  implicit  submission  was  paid 
and  exacted;  diey  were  obliged  to  employ  the  blacksmith  of 
their  lord,  however  distant  might  be  his  residence^  and  how-i 
ever  incompetent  his  skill;  while  the  ^sten^*  of  agriculture 
practised  was  inferior  to  that  of  some  civilised  Indian  tribe*, 
and  the  little  adjacent  viUage,  scarcely  one  degree  in  point  of 
comfort,  above  the  Kraal  of  the  Hottentots^ 

He  commenced  his  operations  by  granting  long  leases,^ 
which  placed  his  tenants  out  of  tl|e  reach  of  caprice;  he 
permitted  them  to  cultivate  their  ferms,  in  whatever  mann^i' 
they  pleased,  by  avoiding  die  insertion  of  any  covenant  what- 
soever, cif  a  Rectory  nature;  and  if  a  war,  of  unusual  length 
and  linrivalled  espenditnr^  ptevented  him  firom  suf^lyilf^hall 
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Eaiope  vnik  the  produce  of  the  SunbA  fiaheiiet;  he  al  least 
oontrived  to  provide  London  with  fieesh  sahmn,  amidst  the 
heats  of  summer :  for  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the 
modem  custom  of  packing  it  in  ice^  and  thus  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  supplying  a  most  elegant  and  nutritious  food. 

As  a  member  of  Parliament,  he  stood  conspicuous.  In  hb 
quality  of  a  legislator,  he  proposed  many  good,  and  opposed 
many  bad  measures;  he  was  also. die  means  of  introdudi^ 
several  excellait  bills,  connected  with  the.  best  and  dearest 
interests  of  the  empire.  Without  exhibiting  great  eloquence^ 
qr  erabrtMdering  his  speeches  with  iancifol  imagery,  or  rhetori- 
cal tropes  and  figures,  .Mr.  Dempster  contrived,  whenever  he 
arosei  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  House. 
.  Nature  had  conferred  on  him  a  prepossessing  figure^  which 
Gioero^' although  he  did  not  possess  it  himseli^  lays  down  a«  a 
very  advantageous  adjunct  to  the  powers  of  an  orator:  and 
he  also  exhibited  what  the  ornament  of  the  Roman  forum  has 
omitted  in  his  estimate  and  enumeration  of  the  good  qualities  of 
A  public  speaker,  the  *^  int^er  vUa  tcelertsque  purus  ;**  not  only 
a  reputation  for  worth,  but  a  consciousness  of  integrity.  Thus 
it  was,  that  with  a  cordial  distaste  to  foction,  corruption  could 
never  lay  hcdd  of  him.  When  he  commenced  a  speech,  no 
party  knew  on  what  side  he  intended  to  declare;  and  when 
he  gave  his  vot%  no  one.  could  deny  that  it  was  a  consdentioiis 
one. 

Both  as  a  senator  and  an  author,,  he .  profited  greatly  by  the 
early  instructions  of  ike  elder  Sheridan,  and  the  aids  derived 
fircmi  the  Society  *^  for  the  Improvement,  of  the  English  Lan^ 
guage  in  Seotland.'*  Throughout  life  he  courted  the  company 
of  literary  men;  and  so  fond  was  he  of  the  society  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  when  Mr.  Boswell,  in  1763,  complained  of  hurt- 
ing his  nerves  by  the  late  hours  of  the  great  Lexicographer, 
the  suligect  of  this  memoir  gaily  replied,  ^  one  had  better  be 
palsied  at  fi%,  than  not  keep  company  with  such  a  man«^ 
.  To  conclude,  the  character  of  Mr.  Dempster,  both  in  public 
and  private  life  he  was.  hi^ly  estimable;  and  as  he  lived 
l^yaoured  and  bdoved,  so  he  died  respected  and  lamented. 
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Afteb  the  above  Article  had.  beei^  vritten  and  tranamitled 
to  the  Piintor,  the  Editor  was&voured  by  the  kindness  of  th^ 
Rig^t  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinchiir,  Bart,  with  a  packet  containing 
the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Dempster  with  that  gentlenian, 
fiom  1792  to  1815.  As  it  was  then  unhappily  too  late, 
to  insert . extracts  and  letters,  the  foUcvwing  selecdoais  now. 
made  for  the  gratification  of  the  reader.. 

EmigratUm* 

^  Emigration  is  now  at  your  door.  A  ship  full  I  see  i» 
gone  for  ever  firom  Thurso;  Twelve  hundred  familiesi  munp 

woman,  and  child,  were  removed  last  Thursday. What  a 

crime!  and  in  these  times!  We  can't  help  the  avarice  of 
others ;  but  wp  can  correct  it  in  onrselveB.  Why  not  follow 
my,  example^  and  give  those  virtuous  people  leases,  and  exempt 
ihem  from  personal  services. 

^  I  was  lately  on  my  death-bed,  and  no  retrospect  afforded 
me  more  satbfaction  than  that  of  having  made  some  scores  -r-> 
hundreds  •*-  of  poor  Highlanders  happy,  and  put  them  in  the 
way  of  being  rich  themselves,  and  enriching  the  fiiture  lairds 
of  Skibo  and  Port^ossie.''    Dunnichen,  2d  Nov;  1807. 

**  Recipe  for  the  Cure  ofEm^aHoiu 

^  Take  a  sheet  of  stamp  paper,  and  write  on  it  the  following 
words:  ^ 

<  I  A.  B.  laird  of  C.  give  you  O.  H.  a  lease  for  nineteen 
years,  and  also  your  life  of  the  little  spot  D.  which  you  found 
a  barren  muir,  and  on  which  yon  have  built  a  house^  and 
which  you  have^  with  your  own  hands  trenched,  manure^  and 
indosed,  and  which  now  produces  potatoes  and  bear  (barley), 
sufficient  to  »"ft!"f^*"  you,  your  wife^  four  sons,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, and  your  old  grandmother*' 

<<  Apply  this  kindly  to  the  heart  of  the  patient,  and  imin^ 
diately  he  will  ding  to  the  qpot  The  seducing  arts  of  the 
recruiting  officer  for  emigrants,  may  as  well  try  to  make  6|ni* 
gmnU  of  the  Paps  of  Caithness,  as' of  O.  H.      G.  D.  M.  D." 
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Men  more  udoantageous  to  a  Country  than  Sheep. 

<^  It  »  begrcmd  tibe  power  of  logic  to  persuade  roe,  to  pre* 
iatgreenifying  tbe  hills  by  sheep,  to  iructifying  them  by  men^ 

« 

women,  and  chOdren ;  who  would  first  make  them  green,  and 
thien  defend  their  verdure.  Jean  Jacques  said,  when  hard  push- 
M«l>y  «a  French  infidel :  ^  -Mtmiieur  saehe^  ^j^  ^  pique  d!etre 
CkMienJ  But  look  at  %ibo,  peopled  and  cultivated  to  the 
aummits  of  its  hills;  for  there  is  but  one  mountain,  CUbricl^ 
in  that  county.  Was  not  Wales  ?  was  not  Switzerland  culti- 
vated without  depopulation?  we  did  want  the  climate  of  those 
mountainous  r^ons ;  but  since  the  use  of  Swedish  turnip,  and 
ett'lypotatoes)  a- fig  for  climate  !*'  Dunnichen,  22d  May,  1814'^ 


The  mUness  a$id  FertUify  of  certain  Portions  in  North 

'  **  Any  oonununieation  from  you  will  find  me  passing  the 
winter  at  this  Scotch  Baia  (a  seat  in  the  county  of  Sutherland), 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  air,  and  absence  of 
fifost  and  snow;  to  such  a  degree  does  situation  counteract 
tile  Influence  of  latitude.  The  northern  banks  of  an  arm  of 
tlie  sea,  or  frith,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds  by 
neighbouring  hills)  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  island,  be  the 
latitude  what  it  may,  fi)rm  enviable  human  abodes  for  eveiy 
month  in  the  year.  Ripe  walnuts,  and  luscious  peaches,  green 
gages,  and  pears,  are,  or  have  been,  the  constant  deserts  of  our 
Skiho  family  dinners,  for  these  last  two  months.'*  Skibo  Casde, 
near  Tain,  4th  Nov.  1804. 

^  I  have  just  read  Mr.  WiUiams^s  book  on  your  climate^  -— 
he  is  among  the  first  authors  who  have  given  electricity  its  fiiU 
share  in  vegetation.  ■  Would  it  be  foreign  to  the  purpose 
of  a  board  of  agriculture  to  correspond  with  the  best  weatherists 
in  each  county  or  town ;  to  court  their  barometrical,  thermo- 
roetrical,  and  electrical  experiments,  &c.  Might  not  an  atten- 
tion to  these  help  sagacity  to  conjecture  concerning  the  fixture 
state  of  crops,  —  the  nature  of  the  winter  to  ensue,  and  to 
take  their  measures  accordingly  ?  May  not  the  provision  of 
diectric  matter^  bestowed  by  Ood  on  our  globe,  be  considered 
as  a  more  precious  fimd  of  agricukural  improvement,  than 


eye^MmSmd  marij  wUcli  I  daU  Ae  li6untiM  avdior  a^xMixr^n 
diidgUlk.*'   'Dmniicilien,  Foffinr/  SOAk  luiie,  1^0^. 

Tii  Jdcanta^  CfLjjfe.Boabh  as  applied  io^Mivers,  Arm.^4kt 

*<'  Life4)oatB  at  Cromarty)  Invcimefls  and  Inver-OoiPdod^ 
and  Mickle  F«rry»  would  bring  every  body  beyond  diose 
ferries,  two  days  nearer  home,  and  remote'the  danger  ofw«>iMr 
reaching  it  — ^  Lifif-boat9  would  be  more  useful  stiU  at  Holy^ 
head  and  Bristol)  than  in  Seo^iland;  also^f  Mvereiga  nse  ait 
PortpatricL  Why  hot  iife^vease^Sy  Sir  John,  aswdl  aa  life- 
boats? A  stout  i^sel,  •  filled  eren  widt  empty  porter  cspki, 
would  defy  all  winds.  Their  pinnaces  opd  long-boats^  if  I^^i^ 
in  case  of  rbcks  and  sand  baaks^  which  no  fessel  cah  wMi- 
stancl,  would  save  the  ship^s  crew  and  passengers.  Please  su^ 
^est  this  to  the  Irish  members.  A  ward  tnm  them;  said  the 
Post  Oflke  Padcets  wMld  be  all  alwe  within  the  year,  and  so 
would  the  boala  and  ya^rts  of  the  padtets.  It  is  an  improving 
ag&"    Dimnidien,  1  Ith  Peb.  1808. 

The  two  fi)Uowing  .letters  to  ,the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart,  have  bei^  selected  as  both  curious  and  xate* 
restin^: 

No,  1.  «  Skibo  Castle  by  Tain,  10th  Aug.  1809. 

"  Mira  canoj  vera  cano  I 
"  My  dear  Sir  John, 

-^  What  we  call  see-saw  at  the  game  of  whist,  the  French 
call  rmocyer  le  balL  The  jealousy  subsisting  between  Caiw- 
ness  and  Sutherland  in  Marvels,  as  well  as  other  points, 
induced  me  to  take  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  i^eeover- . 
ing  the  health  and  growth  of  apples  fallen  from  the  tree  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  from  Iheir  first  blossom  dll 
they  are  pretty  well  formed.  ^.  Wm.  MacCnlloch,  iadar- 
man  of  Sidcra,  and  captain  of  local  militia,  declared  to  Capt 
Dougald'  Gilchrist  of  Espisdale^  and  Capt.  Fraser  of  Dornoch, 
that  in  a  garden  belonging  to  a  Mrs.  Oallie,  widow,  he  had, 
within  a  few  days^  seen  an  apple  tree  loaded  with  fruit  pny- 
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cured  by  the  following  prooeas*    Theblofeomeoryeaagepples 
fidlenfrom  tlie  tree  irere  etnck  oil  it  agaiii  with  moist  day,  end 
were  growing  most  prosperously.    My  impatieiice  to  return 
the  bill  is  very  natafal,  in  a  contest  of  this  kiiuL    CapL  Gil- 
christ and  Capt.  Fraser  are  on  their  way,  at  this  mcmient,  to 
thespot  where  this  prodigy  is  iperforraing.    I  tremble  for  their 
return  before  Ule  dispatch  of  our  mail,  being  suqpidous  the 
mirade^  lihe  many.others^  and  like  the  rainbow,  will  disappear 
on  approaching  it    At  present,  I  report  nothing  but  what  I 
heard  yesterday  from  the  mouths  of  the  two  oqptains.  I  defend 
yoor  mermaids  with  aU  my  rhetoric    Last,  night .  oar  ladies 
expressed    their    surprise^    considering    the   proUficness   of 
fishes,   at  the  scahdty  of  the  mermaids.      My  answer  to 
this  objection  was,  that  the  ikiale  mers,  were  either  abroad  in 
Ule  wars  of  the  ocean,  or  had- emigrated  to  the  I^Msific  Ooean, 
and  that  the  females  whom  the  schodmaster  and  minister's 
daughters  had  seen,  were  probably  on  the  Ibok-out  for  hn&- 
bands.    I  see,  iii  the  Centleman's  magazine  of  this  year,  an 
account  of  a  sister  of  theirs  that  .had  appeared  off  the  York- 
shire  coast,  probably  on  the  same  errand.    I  wish  we  covdd 
have  given  our  philosophic  bishop  some  account  of  the  manners 
and  rel^^on  of  these  submarine  amaasons.     Be  on  the  look«oat 
from  the  windows  of  Thurso  Castle;  perhaps  you  may  be 
fitvoured  with  ocular  demonstration  of  this  prodigy.      The 
testimony  of  the  schoolmaster  and  minister's  daughters  would 
be  much  corroborated  by  that  of  the  president  o(  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.    I  fear  I  shall  remain  one  of  the  detestiUe  dass 
of  infidels,  till  a  mermaid  become  the  property  of  Mr.  Pid- 
cock,  and  be  exhibited  riding  on  the  rhinoceros  at  Exeter- 
change.    At  present,  my  belief  extends  no  forther  than  that 
the  schoolmaster  and  ladies  have  seen  an  old  seal,  grown,  like 
my  own  skull,  bare  and  white  with  years,  and  green  by  some 
other  means;  why  did  not  the  ladies  speak  to  this  discon- 
solate maid  ?    She  was  nearer  them,    and  in  a  more  jiies- 
tionaNe  shape  than  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  ?    Pray,  my  dear 
Sir  John,  step  up  the  water  of  Thurso  a  few  miles,  in  search 
of  Headrick's  d^dk  rode    The  Dr.  of  the  town  will  show 
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jtm  w1m«  he.ftaod  veiy  fiiienwrU  whM  in  qusit  of  dm  rock, 
ftc  Mr,  Guthrie  of  Craigic^  two  years  ago.  If  the  nari 
ihoiild  be  in  any  qiiantity»  it  will  amply  oonqpcnsate  the  trooUc^ 
marl  being,  in  my  opinion,  unoonadidated  chalk,  more  q>pli* 
caUe  than  chalk  itself  to  the  impiOTemeUt  of  the  county.  I 
pray  my  best  respects,  and  remain,  rery  a£Pectionately,  my  dear 
Sir  John,  yours,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Gsorojb  DaMPSiER.** 

<«  Post  Scrip.  11th  Aug.  1909. 
^  The  Captains  are  returned.    They  could  not  find  a  boat  to 
cross  the  Kyle;  for  I  am  forced  to  confess  what,  for  the  honour  of 
our  county,  I  meant  to  conceal,  that  this  LiifKfjyatevrbdongs 
to  Rosshire ;  failing  to  get  to  the  qpot,  th^  went  in  quest  of 
Captain  MacCulloch,  and  examined  him  more  particularly. 
This  precognition  has  cost  ua  half  the  miracle ;  but  it  has  dis- 
covered a  part  of  the  gardening   art,  which  might  have 
remained  for  ever  a  secret  had  not  this  accident  revealed  it 
The  Captain  says  it  was  only  the  blossoms  blown  oflF  by  the 
wind,  which  were  gathered  up,  and  he  does  not  know  but  slits 
in  l|ie  tree  might  have  been  made^  and  the  blossoms  insulted 
and  secured  by  wetted  ch^;   thus  extending  inoculation  to 
blossoms  bearing  fruit  the  first  season.    What  a  discovery  for 
our  northern  orchards  !     It  may  be  worth  your  while  to'bid 
your  gardener  try  this  experiment  next  sfmng.  -  And  now  for 
mennaids.    The  Reverend  Mr.  Rainie^  minister  <^  Creidi, 
dined  here  yestetday.    The  Caithness  mermaids  were  intro- 
duced.   I  observed  some  qrmptoms  of  impatience^  and  jealMsy, 
and  envy  in  die  good  old  gentleman's  countenance.    He  then 
told  us,  that  in  May  last  two  veiyjlne  yowig  &ub  bathing  at 
Spinningdale  had  been  drowned;   and  that  it  was  univenidly 
bsKeved  by  all  his  paririiioners,  that  they  had  been  seized  by 
two  mermaids,  and  dragged  under  water  and  held  till  Ihey 
were  drowned ;   but  let  go  again,  on  discovering  them  not  to 
be  mer-men ;   and  as  little  fitted  for  their  purpose^  as  an  old 
lehool-master  and  two  young  Caithness  ladies.    The  oontents 
of  this  letter  and  P.  S.  are  fiiithfhlly  and  literally  narrated 
bt  G.  D. 
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,  ^  Shenld  du8  discovery  of  Moctiomi;^  trees  Moreeeed,  it  wdold 
^spofl  a  little  of ^die  spirit  of  our  Angos  epigrain,  tritiisIaCed 
from 'the  Frtadi  by  a  pleasant  ne%ld>oiir  of  t^  He  wi^ 
asked  bjr  a  Kentish  gentlenMiii : 

**  Why  plant  fruit-trees,  whero^  in  no  year, 
Or  apple  grows,  or  plumb,  or  pear  ? 
ill  tell  you  why  —  be  it  understood. 
We  plant  for  nosegays,  and  for  wood. 
My  wife  at  church,  in  blossom  season. 
Sports  a  nosegay  like  a  besom  f 
An  apple-tree  our  dinner  hears ; 
A  cherry  bears  our  tea; 
Our  plutnbs,  and  pears^  make  beds  and  chairs, 
That  dear  my  wife  and  me/' 

.    Ho.  2.  <' Skibo  Castle,  12th  Aug.  IMr. 

A  Fainy  day. 
. :     <^  My  dsar'  Sir  John, 

.  '<  At  DiumioheD,  I  have  an  Jlbum^  which  in  imitetioii  of 
NcctcB  Aaitke,  I  caH  Dies  Fhmaies  Dunmchisenees,  Had  I 
j^cen  there  now,  and  farther  from  you,  it  shoold  have  recdved 
an  extract  from  the  Roman  Encyclopedia,  Pliny's  Nattiral 
History,  whidi  if  not  already  in  your  memory,  you  will  not^ 
perhaps,  dislike  to  ste.  It  may  furnish  &  Quotation  or  Motto 
for  smne  recommendatory  exhortiation  to  the  perseverance  in 
ag^tokural  pursuits.  Cato,  says  Pliny,  the  first  of  the  nam^ 
fiunous  for  his  triumphs  and  coisorships ;  but  still  more  fiunous 
for  the  wisdom  of  hia  precepts,  particularly  on  agriciiknral 
aul^eots,  tells  us,  he  had  tea  culeos  of  wine  from  one  jugerum 
{like  ten  bolls  of  wheat  per  acve);  and  Pliny  adds^  moffjA^MS 
ffieee$9^hms  easeTiqiisfndnima^iAisPaneriM  tmtfetrt  mercaiofl, 
turn  inlbJjTum  HUm^  IndiciMoey  mercer  pHUas,  gkaf^  sedukm  rar& 
larem.  That  flurming  is  a  sUror  iMd  to  wealth  than  the  ccmi^ 
maad  of  an  jbidiaman.  It  is  sing»lary  tb^  the  Hon*  StAax 
Codirane  bid  my  brother  quit  his  Aip  if  be  wanted  50,000£ 
and  buy  50^000  acrei  of  Highland  mosses.  This  adtite  #as 
given  twelve  years  ago^  long  before  Lord  Meadowbank's  0t  Mrv 
Smith  of  Sevenridges  moss  improvements  were  k]t6wki  b^ 
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your  means  to  the  public.     Would  to  God  it  hnd  been  later 
than  them,  for  it  mi^t  perhaps  have  been  followed. 

"  I  purpose  making  a  voyage  to  Rosshire,  to  examine  the 
miraculous  apple-tree.  The  discovery  won't  be  more  acddfrn- 
tal,  and  to  us  northern  gardoters,  who  have  all  had  the  small- 
pox, not  less  interesting  than  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery  of  the 
cowprac,  or  Dr.  Franklyn's  discovery  of  sdlling  the  sea  by  oiL 
A  secret  known  to  the  tatksmf.>n  of  Si.  Kildii,  a  century  before, 
mentioned  indeed  a  ceniury  before  by  Murtin,  who  tells  us 
irfien  overtaken  iii  bis  wny  from  cotlccUng  the  rents  of  that 
remote  island  by  a  storm,  he  (the  factor)  suspended  fat  St. 
Kilds  puddings  s\ipnsliliously  from  the  stem  of  his  boat  into 
the  sea.  In  my  younger  days,  while  I  had  teeth,  an  old  woman 
seot  me  to  say  cerliun  words  at  a  certain  well,  holding  a  key 
for  some  minutes  between  my  teeth.  The  loadstone  has  since 
been  acddentally  <lIscovcrcd  to  be  a  cure  for  the  tooth-ache. 
Mi^t  it  not  be  v/orih  wbil«  to  inquire  if  other  superstitions 
pranks  may  not  have  some  fbntidation  in  natural  causes?  I 
hope  you  discover  the  cause  of  my  boring  you  with  these  trifles. 
It  is  not  only  because  ha  nuga  ad  leria  dtuant,  but  also  because 
I  fun  vvy  siscerely  and  re^iectfiiUy,  yours,  &c.  &&  &c.  1 
"  Oeoboe  DempsteA." 


List  or  THK' WcHtKi 

Of  the  late  George  Dempster,  Esq. 

1.  DisoMineon  beings  acKninat^  Chairman  of  the  Society 
br  egttmimg  the  Fioherie^  t^  Great  Britfun,  1 769* 

S.  An  Account  .of  the  Magnetic  Mountains  of  Connay,  aa 
bland  twelvejoilea  in  ciraun^er^ace,  which  possesaes  many, 
columnar  i^tpearauces,  simUar  to  those  of  StaSk. 

a.  Several  Papers  in:  the  Transaotions  of  the  R.  S.  of  Edin- 
burgh, w 
,  4.  Several  Letters  io  the  Agnedlturat  MagAEine. 

fi.  SoAe  prnted  £^>e«ches  tktiwMd  fa  ParliamoiU 
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Right  Honourable  GEORGE  ROSE, 

LATk  M.P.  FOB  CHRIST-CHURCH,  IN  THI  CODNTT  Or  HAKTS,  CLRRK 
OF  TBX  FARLIAHXNTi  TRKASOREB  OV  THI  NAVY,  FRRStDKHT  OF 
THE  BOARD  or  TRADB,  KRRPRR  OF  TUB  RRCORDS  IN  THI  XXCHE- 
QURR,  DEPUTS  WARDRN  ANO  KXKPIR  OF  THI  NEW  FCRRST,  ONR  OF 
THI  RLDBR  BRETHRRN  OF  THR  TRINITY  HOUSB,  AND  A  MXMKBIt 
OF  BIS  HAJBSTY's  MOST  HONOURABUt  PHIVX  COUNCIL,  ScC  IcC 

[  ma  art  Account  of  his  Worh.2 

Xhe  life  of  this  Ktivc  and  diligent  st&teunBti,  Bt  mice  eluci- 
dates and  CKeinplifies  the  positicHi,  that  England  affords  a 
&irer  field  for  imdlect  and  industry  than  any  other  conntry 
in  Europe.  The  late '  Rerolution  in  France  presented  many 
opportunities  indeed,  for  both  the  display  and  trimnph  of 
military  talents ;  but '  there  were  few  instances  of  mere  0?i- 
lians  attaining  eminence,  and  fewer  still  of  any  permanent 
security  for  wealth  and  honours.  Fouche,  Dnke  of  Otranto, 
was  indeed  a  provincial  scboobnaster,  anterior  to  the  fate  com- 
motions   in    his  native   country;    while    Roland,   before  he 
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liecain^  a  ftiiiiister,  lived  dnriog.  manyyeais  in  a  station  dinoil 
equally- obscure;  but  the  one'topk  refuge  from  proseriptifln  in 
dfluth,  and  the.  other  now  lives  in  exile^  and  perhaps  in  insecu- 
rity. On  the  contraxy,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
rose  by  slow  but  certain  gradations;  he.  acquired  both  fiutone 
and  honours,  without  incurring  any  danger ;  he  resided  among 
us  during  a  kmg  life  in  security ;  he,  at  length,  died  in  afflu- 
enccy  and  calmfy  transmitted  his  wiealth,  as  v^W  as  a  portion 
of  his  political  influence^  to  his  chSdren. 

George  Rose  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  having  been  bofti  at 
Brechin  *,  a  royal  borough  in  AngusshSre^  on  June  lltb,  1744. 

His  fiither,  the  Rev.  David  Rose^  of  Lethnot  in  the  shire  of 
Forbr,  was  bred  a  clergyman ;  but  he  was  not  of  the  establisked 
rel^on,  being  a  member  (tfithe  Church  of  Dngland,  and  con- 
^nently, .accounted  a  Dissenter.     In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
one  of  those  Episcopalian  mmisters,  who  were  lodced  on  with  an 
evil  eye,  under  the  name  of  j^bft^iirors,  because  they  would  not 
swear- allqpanoe  to  the. Brunswick  race,  deenung  the  expfr> 
triated  House  of  Stuart,  the  only  true  imd  l^;ttm)ate  sove- 
reigns  of  this  countiy !  We  are  now  astonished  at  such  narrow 
notions  ofgovemmctot,  and  a  liberal  and  enlightened  pos- 
teri^  will  scarcely  believe  that  they  ever  existedf 
"   His  mother,  who  bore  the  same  maiden  name^  and  who* 
n^ght  perhaps,  also,  have  been  of  the  same  family  as  her  hus- 
band, was  the  dbug^ter  of  Donald  Rose^  of  Waterdume.     If 
shepo^Bessed  but  little  fortune^  she  could  however  bpast  of 
*^  gentle  blood,''  for  she  claimed  her  descent  from  the  Ripses 
of  KilravDOck  or  Kilraak,  an  ancient  fiimily  in  the  county 
of'Nairn,  that  furnished  a.prolific  stock  of  petty  barens  during 
the  feudal  times,    when  all.  who  were  not  either  slaves  or 
dependents,  appear  to  have  been  chiefs. 

As  a  nonjuring  minist^  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  cannot 
tbe  supposed  that  the  elder  Mr.  Rose  could  possibly  enjoy  much 
Affluence.    On  the  contrary,  his  income  was  so  extrendy 

•  Thw  ebicure  town  »  aboat  «ight  Scotch  milet  horn  Mostiote. 

f  On  tiM  deaiM  of  Charles  Stuarty  dw  last  direct  mala  hrir  of  that  Un*»  Un  Hour 
jiifoit  imnadiately  twore alkgiaBca  to  hit  piiafM  M^jes^GfOCftVItt  a^dWebecn 
MDce  treated  with  great  cooudtratioD  and  kindBca. 
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ahndlrf  tluit  recoiirie  was  hadtp  a  diflSerait  mode  of  Bfe,  'fi>r^ 
the  n^atduaioe  of  his  finnily ;  and  soon  aftsr  the  birth  of  his 
son*  it  was  deemed  pradent  to  remove  him  under  the  proteo- 
taoii  0f  a  near  relation  settled  in  England;  Accordingly,  at  a 
veqr  tender  age%  and  before  he  coald  possiUy  receire  any 
edttoakkBi  in  his  nattre  oonntry,  George  was  sent  hither,  and 
platisd  under- the  anspiees  of  an  unde  who  kq)t  an  academy  in 
the  immediate  mini^  of  Hempstead.  Here  he  obtained 
but  a  very  slender  ed'ucati6n,  for  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic^ 
aud  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language^  were  all  the 
preGitory  studies  the  boy  erer  eogaged  in ;  but  he  never  foigot 
wh«t  he  had  onee  leluriied ;  and  possess^  am'ple  resourtees  in  his 
own  mind.  Tbechiefobjectwaitobeplacedassoonasponnble 
in  some  situation  by  which  He  could  earn  his  bread,  and  George 
aeeardini^y,  i^peared  destined  to  compound  the  drugs,  feel 
the  pulses,  and  administer  prescriptions,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  theneii^boaring  hitmlets.  But  these  professional  avoea* 
tioBs  wens  not  :fottnd  congenial  to  the  young  man's  inclinations ; 
and  there  is  reaioti  to  suppose,  that  the  indentures  wem  tm^ 
eeiled  by  mutual  .oonfient :  as  his  master,  who  resided  iMt  Hamp* 
stead,  was  not  anxious  to  retain  an  unwilling  appreintice.f 

Meanwhile^  a  gte^t  change  had  taken  place  in  the  situation 
qS  bis  btber.  The  late  Earl  of  Marchnront,  a  nobleman  of 
OQnsidemble  taleetts  and  influence  in  the  south  of'  Scotland; 
Ind  I^een  orif^mify  edudtftM  in  what  were  then  called  Tory 
inrinaiples ;  and  feding  for  a  man  who  appeared  to  have  been 
beggtred}  and  almost  proscribed,  on  account  of  his  sturdy 
^dbesenoe  tO;  the  political  fiuth  which  they  both  professed  in 
early  life^  amCeived  t  great  attachment  to  him.  Accordingly, 
^e  eldjir  Mr.  Rose  soon  after  became  •  the  Mentor  <^  Lord 
Polworth^,  and  from  that  monkent,  the  protection  of  this 
powerfot  &ml7  was  extended  to  his  son. 

*  Between  his  £fth  ind  sixth  year. 
'    f  This  furious  face.  In  the  early  life  of  aik  extraordinary  man  was  communicated  by 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  LondoD  physicians,  who  added  *'  that  Mr.  Rose,  oa  more 
than  one  ocoasioD,  had  tendeied  all  his  inflaence  for  the  •dvaneement  of  his  first 

t  iWson^ Lord  Mtrehmbiit. 
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How,  when,  ia  what  manner,  and  in  what  capacity  ^he  iuture 
treasurer  of  the  navy  entered  into  His  Majesty's  service  on  board 
the  fleet,  is  not  at  present  distinctly  known.  Certain  it  is,  that 
he  was  still  very  yoiing;  but  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  some^  that  it  was  in  the  humble  station  of  steward; 
It  is  most  likely,  indeed,  that,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day, 
he  was  received  on  board  the  first  ship  in  which  he  embarka^ 
under  the  appellation  of  captain's  clerk.  This  obviously  and 
necessarily  leads  to  the  higher  department  of  purser ;  and  as 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  always  a  man  of  equal  puncta^ 
ality  and  dispatch,  we  doubt  not  when  once  he  attained  this 
step,  then  the  object  of  his  highest  ambition,  that  he  per- 
formed all  its  duties  with  becoming  propriety.  While  in  ihh 
latter  station,  he  rendered  himself  known  to  the  old  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  then  presided  at  the  Admiralty  Board,  and  in  his 
own  person,  united  the  two  singular  and  discordant  qualities, 
of  an  aptitude  for  business,  with  an  unaccountable  passion  for 
pleasure  and  dissipation.  This  nobleman  was  his  first  offidal 
patron,  and  had  he  but  continued  under  his  immediate  pro^ 
tection,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  in  due  time  have 
obtained  some  respectable  employment  at  one  of  the  public 
boards  appertaining  to  this  department. 

He  himself  appears,  however,  to  have  thought  otherwise^ 
for  we  soon  after  find  him  occupying  a  situation  *  aft 
Whitehall,  most  probably  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Marchmont.  Here  his  habits  of  regularity  proved  highly 
serviceable ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  appointed,  to  the  super* 
intendance  of  the  public  records,  than  he  undertook  the 
arduous  task  of  selecting,  arranging,  and  placing  them  in 
due  order.  The  new  keeper^  accordingly  commenced,  Mid 
persevered  in  his  Herculean  labours,  until  at  length,  he  had 
bundled,  ticketed,  and  placed  in  alphabetical  arrangement, 
all  and  every  document  appertaining  to  his  departmeqt. 
Formerly  a  search  was  found  difficult,   if  not  impossible, 

*  Hi«  fint  l«nd  appoiotineiit  ia  Mid  to  have  been  dvputy-chambcrlaln  of  the  tally 
eouft  of  the  exchequer.^ 
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amidst  an  undigested  mass  of  public  papers,  laid  carelessly  on 
shelves,  or  loosely  and  negligently  scattered  in  the  apartments; 
Bat  when  he  had  once  finished  his  operations^  the  treasury  or 
any  other  board,  was  no  longer  at  a  loss ;  &r,  on  the  title  of 
any  documoit  being  transmitted,  the  original  was  immediately 
produced,  without  hesitation  and  without  delay.  Such  a 
suddoi  change  occasioned  favourable  impressions,  and  at 
length  recommended  Mr.  Rose  to  the  notice  of  Lord  North, 
then  Premier,  who,  duVing  the  course  of  the  American  war,  was 
frequently  obliged  to  recur  to  a  variety  of  obsolete  dispatches, 
sometimes  at  the  instigation  of  his  poUtical  adversaries,  and 
not  ui^requently  for  his  own  justification. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Rose's  exertions  remain  long  unrewarded.  In 
17679  a  new  field  (^ened  for  the  display  of  his  unwearied  and 
inde&tigable  industry.  He  was  at  that  period  appointed  to 
superintend  a  work  of  no  common  magnitude,  the  completion 
of  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  thirty-one  folio 
^umes  I  A  iaskt  which  would  have  appalled  other  men,  only 
furnished  new  wings  to  his  activity ;  and  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  this  immense,  laborious,  and  expensive  operation,  was 
conducted  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  reflect  credit  on  that  court 
of  Parliament,  which  by  its  votes  first  enjoined,  and  afterwards 
liberally  paid,  for  its  accomplishment 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Rose  was'  constantly  employed  by 
nearly  all  succeeding  ministers,  with  an  exception  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  at  length  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign,  after 
becoming  a  senaior,  as  to  have  obtained  the  invidious  appella* 
tion  of  ^^  one  of  the  King's^  friends." 

It  ought  not  to  be  here  forgotten,  that  when  the  Earl  of 
Shelbume  *,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war  became 
Premier,  he  found  Mr.  Rose  a  very  useful  assistant  in  a 
subordinate  capacity.  Soon  after  his  retreat,  the  administration 
of  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  head,  no  longer  considered  him  as  a 
clerk,  but  as  a  coadjutor.     Although  both  he  and  his  country- 

*  Afcenvardt  crcati>d  MarquU  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  Ciiher  of  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
wlio  on  the  death  of  his  brother  the  second  Marqaii,  succeeded  to  the  family  bonouia 
and  eatatet. 
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man  Mn  Dundas,  were  doubtless  of  different  political  sen- 
timents from  those  at  first  professed  by  this  young,  able^  and 
ambitious  minister,  yet  they  soon  perceived,  that  his  talents 
and  bis  eloquence^  superadded  to  the  name  and  exploits  of  bis 
&ther,  were  calculated  to  produce  no  small  degree  of  effect  in 
the  councils,  as  well  as  fortunes  of  the  nation  which  had  given 
him  birth.     Tliey  accordingly  harnessed  themselves  to  his 
triumphant  car,  and  willingly  sang  lo  Pceans  before  it.     The 
consequences  are  well  known.     They  were  both  admitted  into 
the  cabinet;   both  obtained  high  and  lucrative  offices,  while 
one  of  them  actually  was  ennobled,  and  the  other  doubtless 
might  have  exhibited  his  coronet  also,  had  it  been  an  object  of 
his  ambition ! 

The  rise  of  Mr.  Rose  was  now  equally  rapid  and  secure* 
On  the  disgrace  of  the  Coalition  administration,  he  had  readily 
obtained  a  seot  in  parliament;  while  his  iq^^pointment  to  the 
important  office  of  joint-secretary  to  the  treasury  in  1784, 
rendered  him  acquainted  with  all  tlie  affairs  of  the  state ;  ix\ 
short,  with  all  the  Arcana  Imperiu 

Great  and  increasing  wealth,  the  produce  of  commendable 
economy  and  unceasing  application,  at  length  rendered  an 
investment  in  land  a  desirable  acquisition.     He  had  by  this 
time  married   a   lady,  connected  with  one    of    the  West 
India  Islands  *,  by  whom  he  had  several  children ;    and  as 
Mrs.  Rose's    sisters  lived   at  Soutliampton,  perhaps  a   resi* 
dence  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  was  originally  selected;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  house  and  estate  of  Cuffiiek  in  the  same 
county,  finely  situate  in  the  bosom  of  the  New  Forest,  and  in 
the  immediate  nei^bourhood  of  that  element  on  which  he 
had    passed  his  earlier   days,   were  now  purchased.      This 
proved  a  most  fortunate  speculation,  as  ijt  led  to  a  permanent 
and  indissoluUe  connection  with  the  borough  of   Christ- 
church,  while  his  son,  when  grown  up,  aspired  to  and  obtained 
a  moiety  of  the  representation  for  Southampton. 

Mr.  Rose  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  melioration  of  the 
finances^    His  early  knowledge  of  a  sea^fiiring  life,  bis  occa- 

*  Doininict. 
N  2 
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sional  residence  on  the  shores  of  the  British  channel,  ancf 
above  all  his  habits,  and  his  researches  had  rendered  him 
fiuniliar  with  the  severe  but  very  inadequate  fiscal  regulations 
then  in  force.  Accordingly  it  was  he  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  putting  down  smuggling,  and  improving  the  income  of 
the  states  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  duties  exacted  at  the . 
custom-house. 

By  means  of  this  and  other  financial  measures,  in  all  of 
which  Mr.  Rose  participated  and  assisted,  the  revenue  was 
increased;  while  trade,  which  had  been  greatly  depressed  by 
the  American  war,  assumed  a  more  flourishing  aspect  His 
love  of  order,  his  attention  to  details,  his  r^ularity  and  sober 
habits,  extended  firom  the  treasury  to  the  long-room;  and 
all  the  public  boards,  were  kept  on  the  alert  by  his  vigilance 
and  industry. 

But  his  labours  were  not  confined  to  his  ofiicial  duties 
alone.  Mr.  Rose  extended  them  to  other  objects,  and  these 
tbo^  of  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  nature.  It  was  he  who 
animated  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  to 
oppose  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Fox  for  that  city;  it  was  he  who 
contrived  to  keep  up  the  contest  and  continue  the  scrutiny, 
until  all  parties  were  wearied  with  the  trouble  and  expense. 
On  this  occasion,  he  had  the  celebrated  John  Aome  Tooke 
for  a  coadjutor,  of  whom  he  conceived  a  high  opinion,  and 
was  ever  after  accustomed  to  speak  of  his  talents  and  integrity 
with  respeet. 

Meanwhile,  in  1792,  Mr.  Rose  was  fated  to  encounter  a 
charge  of  malversation,  in  his  c^fmcity  as  secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  This  accusation  was  founded  on  a  trial  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  arising  out  of  one  of  the  many  inci- 
dents 'of  the  Westminster  election,  with  which,  as  has  beeii 
already  observed,  he  had»connected  himself  as  a  friend  to  Lord 
Hood,  and  consequently  a  foe  to  Mr.  Fox.  One  Smith,  a 
publican,  at  Whit^all,  was  the  plaintiff,  and  according  to  his 
statement,  having  been  convicted  by  the  Board  of  Excise^  in  it 
penalty  of  50^,  he  had  applied  to  Mr.  Rose  through  the  medium 
of  the  present  General  Gascoigne^  for  a  remission  of  the  fine.^ 
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A  promise  to  this  purpose  was  stated  to  have  been  obtained^ 
and  the  dealer  in  beer,  to  show  his  gratitude,  immediately 
commenced  a  very  active  scrutiny,  to  detect  the  bad  votes 
poUed  for  Lord  John  Townshend.  But  on  however  learning 
soon  after,  that  he  was  still  liable  to  a  moiety  of  the  fine,  and  that 
it  was  actually  about  to  be  levied,  he  presented  a  bill  of  110/. 
to  Mr.  Rose,  and  on  his  refusal  to  pay  the  same,  soon  after 
commoiced  an  action  in  Westminster  HaU,  where  he  recovered, 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  the  ftiU  amount  of  his  supposed  services. 

On  Tuesday,  March  1  Sth,  Mr.  Thomson,  then  M.P.  for 
Evesham,  introduced  the  charge  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  concluded  a  long  speech  by  moving  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  on  the  ground  of  public  rumour.  He  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Lambton,  who  mentioned  a  new  case  of  corruption,  in  the 
person  of  one  Hoskins,  connected  with  the  lottery  department. 

Mr.  Rose  strongly  animadverted  on  ^*  the  extraordinary 
ground  of  authority  which  the  Honourable  Mover  had  taken 
his  information  from,  viz.  public  rumour,  and  entered  into  an 
analysis  of  that  undefindbUe  personage  called  the  public,  who 
was  not  to  be  met  any  where^  and  yet  was  in  every  person's 
mouth.  Possibly  the  Honourable  Gentleman  found  the  publie 
in  newspaper  paragraphs  and  libellous  pamphlets :  he  would 
not  go  the  length  of  saying,  that,  what  the  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman had  advanced  was  his  own  invention ;  but  he  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  astonisbnent  at  the  Honourable 
Gentleman's  credulity,  in  venturing  to  bring  before  the  Houses, 
in  the  serious  and  solemn  manner  that  he  had  dotoe^  charges, 
which,  if  he  did  not,  before  he  sat  down,  prove  to  the  satisfiic- 
tion  of  the  House,  not  only  that  every  part  of  them  was  not 
true,  but  that  they  had  not  in  them  the  smallest  degree  of  truth, 
nor  any  shadow  or  trace  of  truth  whatever,  he  should  be  more 
mistaken  than  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life.'' 

Mr.  Rose,  having  said  this,  proceeded  to  state  die  whole 
of  the  transactions,  of  every  kind,  that  had  taken  plaoe  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  himself;  and  the  greater  part  of  what  he  said^ 
he  supported  by  written  documents.  He  began  with  explain^ 
ing,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  kept  a  livery-stabi^  and  that  be  had 
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been  in  the  habit  of  hiring  horses  of  him^  to  go  the  first  stage 
out  of  town ;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  man  to  his  knowledge, 
nor  should  he  have  known  him  if  he  had  met  him,  before  he  sent 
him  a  petition,  inclosed  in  a  letter,  in  1789,  both  of  which  he 
would  read  to  the  House. 

**  The  petition  stated,  that  Smith,  having  had  an  inform- 
ation lodged  against  him  for  brewing  beer  at  home,  had  been 
convicted  in  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds ;  that  the  beer  was  small 
beer,  for  the  use  of  his  own  family ;  tliat  he  was  a  poor  man, 
altogether  ignorant  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  to  brew  small 
beer  for  the  use  of  his  own  family,  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  commit  any  ofience  whatever  against  the  laws  of  his  country. 
The  petition  farther  stated,  that  one-third  of  the  penalty 
went,  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  one-third  to  the  informs, 
and  the  other  to  the  King.    The  letter  stated  that  the  vestry 
of  St.  Martin's  (or  St.  Margaret's)  were  tvilling  to  give  up 
their  third  of  the  penalty,  provided  he  (Mr.  Rose)  would  pro- 
cure the  remission  of  the  King's  other  two-thirds.     Thus, 
Mr.  Rose  said,  the  Member  of  Parliament  through  whose 
medium,  according  to  the  Honourable  Gentleman,  Mr.  Smith 
had  been  introduced  to  him,  was  no  other  than  the  vestry 
of  SU  Martin's.    With  the  petition,  Mr.  Rose  said,  he  did 
exactly  what,   in   the  ordinary  course  of  business,  he  ever 
did  whenever  petitions  were  sent  to  him,  viz.  referred  it  to 
the  board  to  whose  cognizance  tlie  subject-matter  belonged. 
Mr.  Smith's  petition  be  enclosed  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley^  the 
Chairman  of  the  Excise  Board ;  and  afterwards,  upon  other 
application,  understanding  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley  was  out 
of  town,  and  the  petition  with  him,  he  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary to  bc^  him  to  get  the  Board  to  suspend  deciding  upon 
Mr.  Smith's  case  till  Mr.  Cholmondeley  came  to  town,  and  on 
no  other  account  than  merely  because  Mr.  Cholmondeley  had 
the  petition  with  him. 

^*  But  to  show  the  House  of  what  little  avail  his  interference 
had  proved,  die  petition  was  rgected  by  the  Bou'd  o(  Excise ; 
and  Mr.  Rose  read  the  Secretarjr's  answer,  with  the  decision 
of  the  Bo&rd,  in  which  the  Secretary  dedared,  ^  that  all  the 
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alli^atibnfi  were  untrue;  that  Mr.  Smith  was  not  a  poor  man ; 
that  the  beer  brewed  was  strong,  and  not  small  beer ;  that  he 
well  knew  what  he  had  done  was  ill^l ;  that  he  contrived 
to  get  the  malt  into  his  house  so  privately,  that  even  his  brewer 
(who  was  the  person  that  had  informed  against  him)  did  not 
know  when  or  whence  it  came ;  that  be  had  long  been  in  the 
habit*  of  brewing  and  conveying  it  into  his  own  cellars  for 
sale ;  and  that,  if  the  penalty  had  been  500/.  instead  of  50/.  it 
would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  beer  he  had  brewed/ 
Here^  therefore,  Mr.  Rose  observed,  was  a  clear  proof  that 
he  had  not  influenced  the  Board  in  their  decision.  Half  the 
penalty  had  actually  been  levied,  and  the  other  half  was  to  be 
paid  by  instalments.  This,  he  solemnly  said,  was  the  whole 
of  the  transaction  between  Mr.  Stoith  and  him,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed the  penalty  of  50/. 

<<  During  the  time  of  the  Election  for  Westminster,  Smith 
came  to  him,  as  he  was  going  out,  and  made  a  proposition 
for  opening  liis  house.  Mr.  Rose  said,  Smith  declared,  in  his 
entry,  that  he  could  detect  a  great  number  of  bad  votes  that 
had  been  given  for  Lord  John  Townshend ;  when  he  answered, 
^  Do  so,  if  you  can ;  it  will  be  doing  a  right  thing ;'  but  as 
to  any  proposition  on  the  subj^t  of  the  election,  he  must  go 
to  Lord  Hood's  Committee.  He  did  so,  found  the  bad  votes 
he  said  he  could  find,  and  at  length  applied  to  him  (Mr.  Rose) 
to  be  paid.  The  answer  Mr.  Rose  gave  him,  he  declared, 
was,  <  Return  to  Lord  Hood's  Committee^  th^U  jiiy  you.' 
Smith  afterwards  again  demanded  payment  of  him,  Mr.  Rose 
said,  and  oommeilced  an  action,  which  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  He  would  not,  Mr.  Rose  declared,  impeach 
the  justice  of  the  Court,  nor  the  integrity  of  the  Jury ;  such  a 
case  was  certainly  made  out  as  to  induce  them  to  give  a  verdict 
for  Smith,  lliese  were  the  facts ;  but  did  any  man,  in  his 
senses,  suppose,  that  he^  (Mr.  Rose,)  if  he  had  felt  the  least 
consciousness  of  being  really  indebted  to  Smith,  that  he  would 
suffer  the  cause  to  have  gone  into  a  Court  of  Justice  ?  Most 
certainly  he  would  not.  He  never  had  sent  a  man,  who  had 
a  demand  upon  him,  twice  from  his  door  in  the  whole  course 
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of  bis  life.  But  he  must  still  think'that  Smith  had  not  a  right 
to  call  on  him  for  payment.  He  had  opened  no  house^  (not 
that  he  should  have  done  wrong,  if  he  had,)  nor  made  himself 
responsible  in  any  sort  whatever. 

In  proof  of  the  &cts  he  had  advanced,  Mr.  Rose  read  a 
variety  of  papers ;  and,  after  declaring  that  he  had  stated  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  respecting  Snuth,  as  to  any  thing  that 
might  have  passed  between  him  and  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
board  of  excise,  he  said,  he  hoped  he  was  not  to  be  made 
responsible  for  them.  It  was  not,  Mr.  Rose  observed,  neces- 
sary for  him  to  say  much  of  himself,  because,  however  party 
might  influence  Gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted, 
the  friends  who  knew  him,  he  trusted,  would  find  nothing  in 
his  character,  or  any  part  of  his  conduct,  sufficient  to  warrant 
even  a  momentary  suspicion,  that  he  would  be  mean  enough 
to  act  so  scandalous  and  base  a  part  as  calumny  had  imputed 
to  him ;  and  even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  were  admit* 
ted  that  he  could  sink  so  low,  did  any  person  living  imagine 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Cholmondeley  would  join  with  him  in  such 
a  disgraceful  scene  ?  There  was  not,  he  declared,  in  the  world, 
a  better  friend  to  the  revenue^  a  man  of  more  unimpeached 
integrity,  nice  honour,  and  high  spirit,  than  Mr.  Cholmon- 
deley, as  all  who  knew  him,  he  would  venture  to  say,  would 
readily  acknowlege :  nor  was  there,  he  believed,  in  existence, 
a  man  who  would  have  felt  more  repugnance  to  take  a  part  in 
such  a  business  than  the  gentleman  he  was  alluding  to. 

<*  With  regard  to  the  other  charge,  that  respecting  the  admit- 
ting Hoskins  to  bail,  by  sham  bail,  he  protested  he  bad  never 
even  heard  the  man's  name  before  that  day ;  and  was  it  likely 
that  Lord  Hood  would  have  desired  his  agent  to  act  such  a 
part  as  had  been  ascribed  to  him  ?  It  appeared  to  him,  Mr. 
Rose  said,  that  if  Lord  Hood  had  permitted  his  agent  to  do 
what  had  been  stated,  it  would  have  been  nothing  less  than 
subjecting  him  to  have  had  his  head  put  in  the  pillory.  Mr. 
Rose,  before  he  sat  down,  averred,  that  what  he  had  said  was 
the  whole  of  the  transaction  which  he  had  ever  had  with  Smith ; 
but  if  any  Gentlemen  were  not  disposed  to  believe  him,  it  did 
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not  depiend  on  his  assertions  alone;  the  officers  of  the  excise 
were  at  the  door,  and  ready  to  come  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
to  confirm  them.  Neither  the  excise  laws,  nor  any  authority 
that  he  might  be  supposed  to  possess,  had  ever  been  made  use 
of  for  any  purpose  that  could,  upon  the  strictest  investigation, 
be  deemed  improper,  much  less  for  election  purposes. 
He  conceived  it  very  unnecessary  to  make  any  &rther  com- 
ment on  the  subject;  and  should  avoid  dropping  any. observa- 
tions in  favour  of  his  own  character  in  life.  His  conduct  would 
be  best  vindicated  by  an  exwnination  of  his  private  and  public 
actions ;  and  if  he  could,  for  a  moment,  believe  himself  capa- 
ble of  the  enormity  of  which  he  was  accused,  by  defrauding 
the  revenue^  he  should,  at  the  same  time^  believe  that  such  a 
•scandaloos  and  disgraceful  interference  would  justly  forfeit  the 
•Ihture  confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
acting.  The  feelings  of  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  would 
have  revolted  at  the  proposition ;  and  he  was  convinced  that 
Ae  selection  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley  for  the  perpetration  of  such 
baseness,  whose  honour,  integrity,  and  high  spirit,  were  suffi- 
idcntly  known  to  both  sides  of  the  Houses  would  betray  a  want 
of  judgment,  that  must  immediately  defeat  the  desired  effect" 

On  this  Mr.  Fox's  literary  friends  had  recourse  to  ridicule. 
Mr.  Rose  was  accordingly  attacked  soon  after,  with  no 
common  share  of  wit,  by  the  authors  of  the  Rolliad,  a  work 
which  reached  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  editions;  but  as 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  man  of  strong  nerves  and 
resolute  temperament,  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  pqper 
bullets,  and  was  accordingly,  one  of  the  first  to  laugh  at  their  use. 

Having  made  himself  useful,  and  even  necessary  in  the 
cabinet  of  a  minister,  whose  mind  was  so  folly  occupied  with 
great  pditical  objects,  that  it  could  not  descend  into  the  minw' 
tia  of  public  business,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  esteemed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  confidential  adviser. 

On  every  subject  connected  with  our  trade  in  particular, 
Mr.  Rose  was  constantly  consulted.  He  had  rendered  himself 
fomiliar  with  all  questions  relative  to  our  commercial  inter- 
course with  other  nations;    and  no  one  was   ever  better 
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acquainted  than  himsd^  with  the  maritime  daims,  rights  and 
interests  of  Great  Britain. 

After  filling  a  yariety  of  high,  honourable^  and  Incrfr- 
tive  situations,  he  retired  with  his  patron  Mr«  Pitt,  on  die 
devatibn  of  Lord  Sidmouth  to  the  premiership,  and  under  his 
banners  became  an  active  member  of  opposition.  On  the 
return  of  his  jfriend  once  more  to  power,  new  honours  and 
new  employments  awaited  him.  Having  been  admitted  into 
the  privy  council,  Mr.  Rose  now  of  course  became  entitled 
to  the  vsubI prefix  of  Rig^t  Honourable;  he  was  also  nomi- 
joated  first.  Vice-president,  and  afterwards  President  a(  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  business  of  which  was  familiar  to  him ; 
he  also  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  ofiice  of  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy,  with  a  residence,  &c.  in  Somerset-house,  in  addition  to 
a>  salary  of  4000/.  per  annum.  As  to  the  last  of  these  appoint- 
ments, it  had  been  long  considered  by  others  as  a  sinecure^ 
managed  wholly  by  a  deputy  who  superintends  the  heads  of 
offices ;  but  it  only  opened  a  new  field  for  his  exertions. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Rose  was  doubtless  greatly 
affected,  and  that  too,  with  no  ordinary  degree  of  sorrow. 
This  statesman  had  listened  to  his  counsels  with  complacency, 
and  not  unfirequently — particularly  on  commercial  and  finan- 
cial subjects — embraced  his  plans  with  zeal,  and  supported 
them  with  ardour. 

When  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  formed  a  coalition, 
which  seated  them  both  in  office,  we  find  the  member  for 
Christchurch,  for  the  second  time  in  his  Ufe^  sitting  on  the 
opposition  bench.  On  this  occasion,  intrenching  himself  in 
constitutional  principles,  in  ]  807,  he  fireely  inveighed  against 
the  *^  ministerial  influence^''  employed  in  the  Hampshire 
election,  and  at  the  same  time  objected  to  Lord  Ellenborough's 
appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  retreat  of  Lord  Grenville, 
he  once  more  resumed  his  former  office  and  influence,  both  of 
which  were  retained  by  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

As  Mr.  Rose  abounded  with  practical  information,  no 
monber  of  the  House  of  Commons  ever  presented  himself  so 
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often*  or  on  rach  a  variety'of  ocM»sion%  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  as  this  gentleman.    When  Mr.  Pitt  became  ministeiv 
hiB  powers  of  action  had  full  play,  and  it  must  be  frankly 
admewleged,  that  his  spirit  of  investigation,  his  indefatigable 
labours,  and  his  minute  attention  even  to  petty  details,  proved 
highly  beneficial  both  to  the  premier  and  the  country.    This 
was  on  no  occasion  more  cordially  evinced,  than  at  the  epoch 
just  referred  to.      The  new  minister,   at  the  close  of  the 
American  war,  found  the  nation  clamorous  for  reform,   to 
which  he  himself  was  publicly  and  solemnly  pledged;  and  the 
finances  at  the  same  time  were  obviously  in  a  most  desperate 
stata    While  he  cautiously  evaded  the  former  measure,  he 
i4}plied  all  the  bent  of  his  taloits,  taid  his  genius,  to  restore 
public  credit  by  augmenting  the  public  revenue.    Accord^ 
ingly,  in  order  to  make  the  income  equal  the  expenditure,  he, 
or  rather  Mr.  Rose,  conceived  thridea  of  the  '^  commutation 
act,"  by  means  of  which,  the  duties  on  lea  were  to  be  lessened, 
flb  as  to  preclude  all  temptation  to  smuggling,  while  a  large  addi- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  the  window-tax,  in  lieu  of  these  imposts. 
During  the  progress  of  this  jdan,  in  which  the  member  tot 
Christchurch  took  a  most  active  part,  much  oj^sition  was 
eiqpenenced  firom  the  Minority,  who  compared  it  to  tiie 
gabelle  in  France,  a  most  odious  tax  subsisting  at  that  period, 
but  since  happily  annihilated.    It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  tea- 
pot and  the  light  of  heaven,  were  but  little  connected  with 
each  other,   and  it  appeared  absurd  to  siqipose,  that  the 
quantity  of  sonchong  or  hyson  consumed  in  any  house,  bm« 
an  adequate  proportion  to  the  number  6f  its  windows ;   yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  one  grand  object  was  gained.     By 
this  imposition,  the  pdbhc  revenue  was  greatly  improved,  die 
number  of  revimne  officers  was  considerably  diminished,  and 
the  breed  of  smugglers  almost  wholly  destroyed.    Indeed, 
untii  fresh  duties  were  imposed  on  this  popular  herb,  none  of 
it  was  imported  into  England  in  a  clandestine  and  unautho- 
rised way ;  and  as  during  the  late  war  with  France,  we  pos- 
sessed an  entire  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  the  addition  to 
the  euitoms  firom  this  article  alone,  became  immense. 
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^On  all  siiniliir  occasions,  we  find  Mr.  Rose  sa^^MMrtii^  tke 
existing  system,  and  he  appears  ever  to  have  been -a.  most 
strenuous  asserter  of  the  flourishing  state  of  our  commeroeand 
manufiu^tures  even  at  times  when  other  men,  less  zealous  and 
sanguine  than  himself,  were  almost  reduced  to  despair. 

In  1810,  when  a  member   of  the  House  of  CcHnmons 
asserted,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  **  that  for  all  the  articles  of 
foreign  produce  of  late  imported  into  this  country,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  returns  in  actual  specie^  and  not  in  produce 
or  manufactures,"  he  instantly  rose  to  answer  him.    Instead  of  ^ 
allowing  these  assertions  to  pass  current,  and  unobserved,  the 
member  for  Christchurch  boldly  maintained:    ^*  that  tor  a 
very  long  time  past,  our  export  trade  had  been  carried  on  in 
manufactures,  with  a  perpetual  balance  of  millions  in  &vour  of 
this  country ;  and  to  a  degrea  of  prosperity  superior,  not  only 
to  any  former  period  of  war,  but  to  the  most  favoured  times  of 
peace  in  die  history  of  ike  British  Empire.     It  was  possible 
that  some  parts  of  our  import  trade^  from  particular  quarters, 
might  be  carried  on  by  individuals,  merely  by  an  export  of 
mon^:   this,  however,  had  no  sanction  firom  the  government 
of  the  country,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  pre* 
vent  it.    It  was  not  improbable^    but  that  some    instances 
might  have  occurred,  such  as  an  honourable  gentleman  had 
mentioned,  of  bullion  being  bought  up  at  an  advanced  rate^  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  country.     It  was  indeed,  scarcely  possible^ 
in  the  immense  business  of  issuing  licences,  but  that  some 
abuses  might  have. been  practised  by  individuals.    I^  however, 
such  were  known  to  the  gentleman  opposite  and  he  would 
have  the  goodness  to  point  out  any  possible  manner  in  which 
they  could  be  either  detected  or  prevented,  it  might  be  rdied 
on,  that  his  advice  should  bethankfidly  recdved  and  vigilantly 
adopted.     But  he  would  find  it  a  difficult  thing,  to  persuade 
rither  that  house^  or  the  merchants  of  this  country,  to  adopt 
such  a  policy  as  the  suppression  of  a  system,  under  which  the 
commerce  of  this  country  had  prospered,  beyond  all  former 
enunple." 

Soon  after  this  (Feb.  13, 1810.),  Mr.  Rose  introduced  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  com  in  distilleries.    As  the  novel  custom 
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of  extracting  spirits  from  sugar,  was  thought  to  fiivour.  the 
West  India  merchants,  at  the  expense  of  the  growers  of  com 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  much  opposition  was  given  on  the 
present  occasion;  but  he  carried  the  act  through  by  means  of 
a  large  and  triumphant  majority. 

When  Lord  Cochrane,  soon  after,  moved  for  papers,  with 
a  view  to  exhibit  the  proceedings  in  the  Admiralty  court,  that 
Nobleman  promised  '^  to  expose  a  system  of  abuse,  unparalleled 
in  this  country,  and  beyond  any  thing  that  existed  in  Spaing 
under  the  administration  of  the  Prince  of  Peace."  He  com- 
plained of  the  monopoly  of  prac:tice  that  prevailed  in  the  court 
alluded  to;  and  also  of  a  variety  of  minor  malversations,  by 
which  the  seamen  of  Greenwich  hospital  were  defrauded  of 
their  just  claims. 

<<  In  respect  to  the  navy,  the  captors  of  prizes,"  according 
to  Lord  C,  <*  were  sometimes  absolutely  compelled  to  pay  sums 
out  of  their  own  p6ckets  fqr  the  condemnation  of  vessels :  this 
was  the  way  in  .which  they  were  not  unfi^quently  rewarded 
for  their  vigilance  and  valour. 

^^  Could  it  be  deemed  consistent  with  common  justice^  that 
the  whole  navy  of  England  should  be  obliged  to  employ  one 
single  individual  to  carry  on  its  business  before  the  Admiralty 
Court?  How  would  any  gentleman  like  to  employ  an  attorney 
who  did  business  for  his  opponent  ?' 

After  Sir  William  Scott  had  been  heard  with  great  atten^ 
tion,  in  reply,  Mr.  Rose  boldly  asserted,  that  in  due  time  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  conduct  of  the  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty had  been  unobjectionable. 

*'  This  was  a  subject  which  he  had  investigated  with  a  care 
and  attention,  for  which  he  supposed  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  give  him  credit  He  had,  however,  bestowed  upon  it 
many. days  and  many  nights;  and  he  was  convinced,  that  if 
the  noble  Lord  were  to  succeed  in  throwing  into  other  hands^ 
the  business  which  was  now  ccmfined  to  the  King^s  proctor,  he 
would  extremely  injure  the  interests  of  the  Navy,  depredate 
the  character  of  the  country  unnecessarily,  annoy  the  neutral 
trader,  and  very  much  embarrass  the  British  merchant'' 
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Soon  after  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Navy,  it  had  been 
•trong^y  repressed  to  him,  that  many  abuses  existed  in  this 
respect     He  had  consequently  inquired  into  the  subject,  and 
had  no  less  than  153  of  these  cases  before  him,  nine  of  which 
were  now  before  the  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in 
consequence  of  the  enormous  charges  which  the  accounts  con- 
tained.    In  one  case,  the  charges  of  one  ag^nt  at  Portsmouth, 
who  had  62,000/.  to  distribute,  amounted  to  94*62/.,  of  which 
sum  1 200/.  was  stated  to  be  for  postage.     In  another  instance 
•1250/.  had  been  charged  by  an  agent,   when  not   a>  shil- 
ling had  been  paid  !  Large  sums  too,  were  kept  in  hand  by 
these  agents  for  many  years,  the  accumulated  interest  of  which 
was  lost  to  the  rightful  owners."     Mr.  Rose  then  added,  ^^  that 
he  had  appointed  a  person  to  inquire  into  «nd  rectify  these 
abuses ;  and  that  a  common  sailor  having  complained  to  him 
df  being  cheated  by  his  agent,  a  suit  was  instituted,  and  the 
seaman  had  recovered  his  money  out  of  the  penalty."     Not* 
withstanding  all  this,    he  concluded  by  lamenting,    ^^that 
instead  of  making  a  desultory  complaint  of  abuse^  he  had  not 
put  his  finger  on  a  single  case  in  point ;  else  he  would  have 
£bund  him  as  ready  as  himself  to  bring  it  before  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House." 

On  March  19,  1810,  Mr.  Rose  found  himself  violently 
attacked  relative  to  a  recent  publication,  in  which  he  had 
maintained  ^^that  the  influence  of  the  crown  had  not  increased 
since  1780."  One  gentleman,  by  means  of  a  comparative 
statement^  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  increase  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  public  debt ;  the  erection  of  new  boards,  together 
with  the  creation  of  ifew  employments,  had  added  not  a  little  to 
the  swarm  of  dependents  on  the  throne.  Another,  treated  the 
pamphlet  in  question,  as  one  of  the  greatest  delusions  that  had 
ever  been  sent  forth  to  gull  and  deceive  the  public,  and 
instanced  the  increased  patronage  of  all  India,  in  respect  to 
civil,  judicial,  and  military  promotions. 

The  member  for  Christchurch,  in  reply,  asserted  that  the 
first  gentleman  had  misquoted  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  never 
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re»d.  Asfor  the  army  or  navy ;  ^^  these  were  departments  he  ' 
was  so  wholly  unacquainted  with,  that  he  could  not  speak  to 
any  influence  that  might  be  exercised  in  either ;  for  he  protested 
he  had  no  knowlege  of  the  disposition  of  above  twenty  com- 
missions in  both  services,  ever  since  he  entered  into  office ; 
and  he  knew  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  perfectly  chaste  in  these  points. 
As  to  the  second  speaker,  he  blamed  ^*  the  severity  of  his 
abuse  of  a  very  dull  performance :"  and  maintained  ^*  that  he 
had  ascribed  unjust  and  unworthy  motives  to  his  conduct." 
With  respect  to  the  subject  of  licences,  and  its  influence  on  the 
m^cantile  world,  he  positively  denied,  that  he  had  ever 
evinced  any  partiality ;  and  he  was  prepared  publicly  to  avow 
^^  that  not  a  single  contractor  to  his  knowledge,  now  sat  in  that 
house^  in  defiance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  as  had  been  so 
recently  asserted.** 

A  few  days  after  this,  he  defended  ministers  against  a  charge 
made  respecting  their  incapacity  in  the  conduct  of  military 
afiairs,  and  more  particularly  relative  to  the  late  failure  of  the 
Walcheren  expedition.  He  maintained,  that  the  conquest 
of  Flushing  alone,  (could  it  have  been  retained,)  was  a  sufficient 
object  to  justify  and  indemnify  us,  for  the  expense  of  an  expe- 
dition, estimated  at  800,000/. 

^^  By  the  possession  of  that  port,  where  twenty  sail  of  the 
line  could  lie  in  the  basin,  fully  equipped,  and  ready  to  come 
out  with  an  east  wind,  we  should  avoid  the  greater  expense 
of  keeping  two  fleets  on  different  stations,  to  watch  the  enemy. 
By  possessing  Flushing,  we  utterly  annihilated  Antwerp,  and  all 
the  fleets  in  the  Scheldt,  and  the  service  of  destroying  the 
navigation  of  that  river  alone,  which  was  practicable,  would 
have  justified  all  the  expenditure.  In  fine^  when  the  country 
had  given  itself  time  to  estimate  the  various  considerations, 
by  which  the  ministers  had  been  actuated,  he  was  convinced 
that  their  judgment  would  be  altog^er  in  &vour  of  the 
wisdom  which  planned  the  expedition,  and  the  policy  by 
which  its  great  objects  were  endeavoured  to  be  retiuned." 
This  speech  was  the  shortest  and  best  defence  exhibited  on  the 
part  of  the  existing  administration. 
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During  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  Regency  Bill  (Jan.  17^ 
1811,)  the  member  for  Cbristchurch  contended,  in  opposition  to 
some  insinuations  from  the  Rt.  Hta.  George  Tiemey,  that  no 
new  or  odious  restrictions  were  intended  to  be  imposed  on  the 
heir  to  the  crown.  He  asserted,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  YI. 
a  similar  plan  with  that  then  proposed  had  been  recurred  to. 
On  this  occasion,  he  argued  from  constitutional  doctrines,  and 
reminded  the  house.  **  that  even  with  an  army  at  his  back,  a 
fonner  Duke  of  York  was  obliged  to  submit  to  restrictions ;" 
*'  and  this  shows,"  added  he,  ^*  the  jealousy  of  our  ancestors  in 
respect  to  regents." 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Rose  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
**  for  taking  an  account  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  the  increase  or  diminution  thereo£"  He  pre&ced  this 
proposition  by  many  pertinent  remarks  on  the  benefits  which 
had  already  resulted  from  the  last  measure  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  he  insisted  on  the  advantages  which  had  already  accrued, 
both  in  a  financial  and  a  military  point  of  view  from  the  ante- 
cedent act  of  parliament. 

In  1811,  we  find  him  again  defending  the  conduct  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  the  tedious  and  expensive  operations  of 
wliich  had  been  once  more  loudly  condemned  by  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  ofiicen*  On  this  occasion,  it  was  assert^  by 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  ^^  that  there  was  no  other  country 
in  the  world  where  justice  was  administered,  not  only  with 
such  puriQr,'  but  also  with  such  dispatch."  He  at  the  same 
time,  afforded  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  his  own  industry, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  by  stating,  <^  that  since  the  passing 
of  the  New  Act  in  June  1809,  no  fewer  than  nine  thousand 
eases  had  been  made  out  under  his  own  immediate  direction, 
and  so  arranged,  that  if  any  boatswain,  or  other  person, 
belonging  to  any  ship,  applied  to  him  respecting  the  prize- 
money  to  which  he  might  think  himself  entitled,  he  could  in  one 
hour  let  him  know  when  the  prize  was  condemned,  and  what 
was-  the  amount  of  his  share.  Six  hundred  of  these  cases 
had  been  made  out  by  himself:  their  amount  in  money  was 

*  Lord  Cochrauc' 
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4^000»000<.  stilling*  He  had  exerted  himself  also^  to  the 
utmost,  .to  benefit  the  captors,  by  putting  their  money  out  to 
interest,  and  relieving  them  from  the  extortion  of  agents.  One 
agent  had  as  much  as  S00,000{.  out  at  interest,  to  his  own 
advantage.  This  had  been  put  a  stc^  to,  and  the  benefit  U'ans- 
fored  to  the  editors.  In  the  charges  of  agents'  aoeoonts  alone» 
he  had  saved  12,0002»  per  amnum  to  the  captors;  and  also 
50,000/.  per  annum  salvage.  The  droits,  amounting  to 
S,000|000/.,  whidi  were  not  taken  cognizance  o^  he  had  caused 
to  be  regularly  registered;  in  short,  he  had  attended  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  navy ;  he  had  ever  listened  to  tlie  com» 
plaints  of  claimants;  and  always  given  them  the  best  infi>rma* 
tion  in  his  ppwer." 

On  May  Gth^  1811,  Mr«  Bose  presented  himself  to  the 
Speaker^  for  the  express  purpose  of  opposing  the  report  of  the 
bullimi  committee^  which  had  been  introduced  by  a  most  aUe 
and  luminous  speech,  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman,  the  lata 
Mr.  Horner.  *  On  this  occasion,  the  member  for  Christ- 
^urch  exerted  his  utmost  powers  to  justify  the  stoppage  of 
metallic  cui'rency  at  the  Bank ;  to  prove  the  competency  of 
notes  for  all  the  purposes  of  civil  life ;  and  also  to  endeavour 
to  show,  that  none  of  the  many  predicted  evils,  attached  to  the 
mae  of  large  aums  in  paper,  had  occurred^ 

<^  My  opmion  has  invariably  been,"  observes  he,  **  that 
although  it  is  extremdy  desirable^  that  a  considerable  propor* 
tion  of  the  circidation  should  consisc  of  the  precious  metals^ 
yet  in  case  of  their  unavoidable  absence^  the  deficiency  may 
be  supplied  by  the  circulation  of  paper,  without  easy  serioui 
Inconvenience.  |  am  moreover  convinced,  that  the  issue  of 
Bank  of  Eng^d  paper  can  have  no  possible  effect  on  the 
price  of  gold,  or  on  foreign  exdiangee;  whidi  will  be  proved 
from  the  experiience  of  near  a  centttzy.'' 

The  advantages  derived  to  this  eountry  from  the  iitetitutton 
^  the  Bank  of  England  were^  according  to  him,  self^vident ; 

•  JVw  « lUeof  Mr.  Hoffier,  tiid  tn  aatApM  tf  diit  cckbnttd  9fudk,  Me  Amsal 
Biognphy  for  isiS,  pige  U%. 
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be  dwd^t  much  on  the  poditioii  that  notes  were  equivalent  to 
money}  for  erelry  common  and  l^tunale  transaction  m  lifii^ 
€9(cepty2v^flgii  remittances ;  and  even  for  these,  according  to  his 
statement,  jthe  access  to  Bank  discounts  afforded  great  faciKtiesy 
by  enabling  the  merchant  to  riiake  pronsion  for  heavy  pay* 
inents  for  ei^rts,  and  to  await  a  sale  for  imports,  for  which, 
from  various  causes,  there  might  not  be  any  unmediate 
Remand. 

<<  It  has  been  contended,''  added  he,  <*  that  the  rapid  advance 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  our  commodities,  is  attri- 
liutable  to  the  excess  of  Bank  paper.  That  they  have  risen 
rapidly  in  valuer  is  bcgrond  dispute;  but  has  there  beekinorise 
'of  commodities  on  the  Continent,  even  in  those  countries  where 
iqpecie  alone  is  in  circulation?  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
great  and  sudden  increase  in  the  price  of  com  here,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  advance  in  other  articles ;  and  the  rise  of  that  great 
necessary  of  life,  I  attribute,  in  a  conriderable  d^ree  at  least, 
to  the  advance  of  importation  prices  by  the  acts  of  the  le^s- 
lature.  An  advance  indeed  ha^  taken  place  between  1791 
and  1804,  of  no  less  than  thirty-one  and  one^-half  jwr  ceniion 
the  prices,  previous  to  the  former  of  these  years." 

After  these  details,  Mr.  Rose  contended  that  the  committee 
had  &llen  into  a  great,  error,  by  asserting  <<  that  there  exists 
no  actual  scarcity  of  gold ;"  and  he  referred  to  a*  variety  of 
.facts  and  documents,  to  prove  the  contrary.  He  wss  also  of 
pinion,  that  the  report  was  erroneous  on  the  subject  of 
exchange,  as  well  as  relative  to  the  position,  that  our  exportii 
are  considerably  increased  by  «  laige  foreign  expenditure^ 
Having  animadverted  on  a  pamphlet  lately  published  by  Mf. 
I|us|dsson,  which,  according  to  him,  combined  many  extraor- 
idinary  positions  relative  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  the  ease  of 
obtaining  it  in  the  foreign  market^  the  member  for  Qirist- 
^nrch,  continued  as  follows : 

<<  On  looking  lately  ittto  the  minntea  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
King  William's  time,  which  were  in  my  possession^  but  which 
I  have  since  presented  to  that  Boards  who  had  no  copy  of  them^ 
I  found  the  following  extramdinary  entry : 
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^  Admiralty  Officei  Monday  ereningy  14th  Marcb»  1695* 

^<  Present,  The  Earl  of  Qrford^  Sir  George  Rooke,  and 
three  other  Lords. 

^*  The  Secretary  of  State  to  be  acquainted,  that  Captain 
Long  is  ready  to  proceed  on  his  intended  expedition,  with  His 
Majesty's  ship,  the  Rupert's  Prize,  to  jfind  Gcild^  and  that  the 
Board  will  give  him  directions  to  follow  His  Majesty's  orders" 

<<  This  struck  me  as  a  very  singular  measure  when  I  read 
it,  but  I  profess  I  think  it  less  extravagant  than  many  of  the 
suggestions  of  my  honourable  friend.  The  ship  might,  by 
an  odd  accident,  have  fiillen  in  with  an  island  in  some  unknown 
sea,'  where  the  streets  were  paved  with  the  precious  metals : 
but  the  places  to  which  he  would  have,  directed  the  Bank^ 
must  have  assuredly  failed  them." 

Mr.  Rose  concluded  as  follows :  <*  If  I  have  shown  satisfao- 
torily  to  the  Committee,  that  the  Report  is  not  only  full  of 
errors,  but  is  contrary  to  the  whole  of  the  evidence  with  the 
exceptions  before  alluded  to  -—which  exceptions,  if  attended 
to,  strengthen  the  case  against  the  Report  *—  that  the  Bapk» 
with  the  best  inclination  to  procure  gold,  could  by  no  poesio 
biUty  attain  it ;  and  that  if  they  could  obtain  a  large  supply, 
the  public  oould  not  derive  the  most  trifling  advantage  or 
accommodation  from  it,  unless  the  price  could  be  reduced;  I 
may  venture  to  hope^  that  the  learned  Gentleman  will  not  pre* 
vail  with  the  Committee  to  concur  with  him  in  the  resolution 
he  has  proposed,  to  compel  the  Bank  to  pay  in  cash  at  a  stated 
period,  even  if  he  shall  be  disposed  to  make  that  a  later  one 
than  eighteen  months. 

<^  No  one  can  be  more  disposed  to  give  the  members  of  the 
former  Committee  the  fullest  credit  for  the  purity  of  their  inten- 
tions than  myself ;  they  are  well  odtjtled  to  the  most  favour- 
able constmctiim  of  their  motives ;  but  carried  away  by  opinions 
previously  formed,  they  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
eflects  likely  to  flow  from  the  adoption  of  them..  I  feel  this 
most  strongly,  and  am  persuaded  the  worst  enemy  of  this 
country  could  tfot  propose  a  measure,  more  likely  to  be  ii^uri- 
ous  to  its  best  interests,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  than 
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that  which  is  now  under  our  oonaideration.  Gamier,  a  mini- 
ster of  Bonaparte,  was  the  first  who  hdd  out  an  expectation 
of  the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes ;  and  every  other  ministar 
since  him,  has  invariably  dwelt  upon  the  ruin  in  which  this 
country  must  be  involved  by  our  Bank  paper  losing  ita 
credit*  I  trust  we  shall  not  be  instrumental  in  aiding  thk 
speculation. 

**  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  ventured  to  represent,  that 
on  Great  Britain  rested  the  hopes  of  returning  happiness,  inde- 
pendence, and  security  among  nations ;  —  that  she  was  the  but 
wark  against  the  flood,  which  threatened  to  overwhehn  the 
world.  That  bulwark,  God  be  praised  !  has  stood  firm ;  — 
my  anxious  hope  is,  that  it  may  not  be  shaken ;  and  my  earnest 
entreaty  to  the  Committee  is,  that  whatsoever  injury  it  may 
suffer,  may  not  be  the  work  of  our  own  hands.'* 

In  the  spring  of  18 1 1,  we  find  Mr.  Rose  opposing  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  Post^ffice,  for  remuneration  and  indem- 
nification.  *  On  this  occasion,  an  event  of  rather  a  singular 
nature  occurred ;  for  on  a  division  taking  place^  the  objector 
was  found  to  be  in  the  minority. 

In  1812,  on  the  motion  for  printing  the  comparative  states 
ment  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain  in  the  yean  1801  and 
181  J,  the  member  for  Christdiurch,  congratulated  the  house 
and  the  country  at  large,  on  an  increase  of  no  less  than  one 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  within  the  short  space  of  ten^ 
years.  '^  In  England,"  he  observed,  *^  the  increase  appeared  to 
be,  in  a  ratio  of  fourteen  jp^r  cfn/um;  in  Wales  of  twdve,  and 
in  Scotland  of  thirteen.  This  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
population,  exhibited  an  extent  and  duration,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  this  country ;  and  what  rendered  it  still  more 
surprising,  was,  that  the  increase  of  the  males  was  as  great  as 
that  of  the  females.  The  total  population  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales,  in  1801,  was  10,472,048;  at  present  it 
amounted  to  11,911,644;  making  an  increase  of  1,4S9,596 
persons,  actually  resident  in  the  country;  which  added  to 


*  Mr.  Falncr  at  ko^th  obcun«d  the  tarn  9i  54,70^  Oi.7d,  in  liqaidatioa  of  ftll 
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17Q>000  comprised  in  our  army  and  navy  abroad,  made  a  total 
amount  of  1,609,498. 

*^  Much  had  been  laid  as  to  the  means  of  supplying  such  an 
immense  multitude,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  imports  of 
grainy  and  the  prices  of  the  same,  had  greatly  increased 
between  the  years  1775  and  1810,  having  risen  in  average 
quantity  firom  564,418,  to  1,471,005  quarters,  and  in  average 
price,  from  SOs*  to  605.  During  the  last  year,  not  less  than 
4,871,000^  went  out  of  the  country  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
inhabitants.  To  meet  the  growing  wants  of  an  increasing 
population,  without  having  recourse  to  foreign  countries,  was 
a  most  important  object ;  and  he  was  firmly  persuaded,  that 
no  such  eflectual  mode  existed,  as  encouraging  and  extending 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  would  grow  in  those  soils 
Ihat  were  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  There  is  also 
another  source  of  supply,''  adds  he^  ^*  I  mean  the  fisheries. 
It  is  strange  that  in  a  maritime  country  like  this,  fish  is  rarely 
to  be  seen,  but  at  the  tables  of  the  rich :  for  the  poor  received 
little  or  no  benefit  from  that  nutritious  description  of 
aliment 

'<  There  might  be  some  prejudices  existing  against  the  use 
of  fish ;  but  the  exertions  of  gentlemen  in  the  di£ferent  parts  of 
the  country,  if  rightly  directed,  would  do  them  away.  He 
himsdf  bad  been  enabled,  at  a  time  when  the  quartem'loaf 
was  extremely  dear,  to  supply  the  poor  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood,  with  twenty-two  pounds  of  good  potatoes,  and 
nine  herrings  for  fifteen-pence.  If  the  liints  he  had  now 
thrown  out,  were  acted  upon,  it  would  tend  to  introduce  a 
variety  of  nutritious  food  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  society^ 
save  a  sum  of  8,500,000/.  annually  in  the  country ;  increase 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom;  and  by  extending  the  fisheries 
employ  a  hundred  thousand  persons  in  the  way,  which  morid 
than  any  other  was  calculated  to  uphdd  the  naval  greatness  9f 
the  empire." 

The  next  important  sulgect,  in  which  we  find  Mr.  Rose 
engaged,  was  the  defence  of  himself  and  ministers,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  motion  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Broughaoo^ 
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^^  tbat  a  select  ooininittee  might  be  appoiiited  for  the  pnrpoBe 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  comniet^e 
and  maxmfiictures  of  the  country,  and  particularly  widi  refer- 
ence to  the  orders  in  council,  and  licence  trade.''  On  tins 
occasion,  he  entered  into  a  variety  of  interesting  details ;  but 
as  the  projects  in  question  were  afterwards  abandoned  for  a 
time;,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention  them  in  this  place. 

On  the  defidcation  and  evasion  of  Mr.  Chimiery,  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  in  a  very  manly  manner,  exculpated  himself  from 
all  blam^  relative  to  thatpublic  officer.  Having  been  recom* 
mended  to  his  notice  by  Lord  Thurlow,  whose  private  secre- 
tary he  was,  while  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Rose  took  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  Eim  to  office.  He  acquitted  him- 
self  for  some  time^  with  great  propriety,  but  after  the  expm^ 
tion  of  four  or  five  years,  got  into  a  very  expensive  mode  of 
living«  On  this  he  remonstrated  with  him  on  account  <^  his 
cactravagance,  and  even  wrote  to  him  on  the  same  subject, 
telling  him  freely :  '<  he  had  always  found,  when  a  man 
exceeded  his  income,  there  was  but  Httle  security  for  his 
honour."  *  He  never  went  to  any  of  his  private  concerts,  lest 
he  should  be  supposed  to  countenance  them ; '  and  the  only 
time  he  was  in  his  house,  was  when  he  stood  god-&ther  for 
his  son. 

On  June  16th  1812,  we  find  Mr.  Rose  once  more  defend- 
ing the  y  Orders  in  Council,"  and  objecting  to  the  proposed 
repeal  by  Mr.  Brougham.  He  allowed  that  the  evidence 
produced  in  the  conunittee,  had  proved,  that  there  did  prevail 
a  very  considerable  degree  of  distress  among  the*  manu- 
fiusturers.  He  contended,  however,  that  the  distresses  did 
not  arise  out  of  the  cause  alluded  to ;  and  that  these  <^  orders'^ 
had  been  issued  by  way  of  retaliation  on  the  enemy.  France 
said:  "  No  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  England  from  the 
continent,  under  the  penalty  of  being  denaiumalizedJ^  England 
to  this  replied :  ^^  If  that  be  the  case^  no  vessel  shall  enter  a 
French  port,  except  from  those  of  Great  Britain." 

■    *  It  appeared  in  the  coune  of  debate,  that  Mr.  Chinnery  allowed  he  had  40002«  per 
mnmuh  in  taUryf  agracies^  See.  hat  that  he  spent  about  fire  tianei  that  ftun. 
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Smbf  howerer,  was  the  pressure  of  the  tines,  and  so  vii 
fhp  ottteiy  of  the  inanufiMrtnriiig  and  commprrial  interest,  that 
tbs  Biinnters  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  the  ^  oxiaar  i& 
qidestion  were  happUy  coaDtermanded. 

To  enumerate  all  the  speeches  made,  and  miention  the 
part  taken  in  the  course  o£  so  many  sessions  by  the  right 
henoitrable  gentleman,  would  be  to  detail  all  the  important 
oeeonences  in  parliament,  during  the  last  thirty-six  or  thirty- 
seven. years*  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  he 
was  A  great  jencourager  of  friendly  societies,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  poor  tradesmen,  manu&ctnrers,  labourers,  and 
others,  during  sickness  and  old  age,  by  means  of  weekly  or 
JMondily  assessments,  obtained  from  their  ean^ings.  He 
Mttially.brouglit  in  a  bill,  to  protect  their  properQr,  which  was 
bsfiira  liable  to  depredation ;  and. by  his  means,  fi*auds  of  the 
land  aUnded  to^  were  very  properly  rendered  fdonies  by  an 
UA  of  the  l^slature*  To  him  dso^  the  public  is  indd>ted  ifiir 
an  extension  of  this  plan,  to  associations  of  a  similar  natwrew 

In  1817,  he  moved  for  *<  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  for  the 
Frolection  and  Encouragement  of  Provident  Institutions  or 
Banks  for  Savings."  He  was  of  qpinion:  ^  that  when  these 
institntions  were  once  properly  understood,  they  would  gr»» 
dually  do  away  the  evils  of  the  whole  system  of  poor  .lawi» 
Wh^  it  was  considered  that  no  less  a  sum  than  seven  millions 
was  annually  raisedat  present,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and 
yet  that  complete  relief  was  not  affinrded  to  them»  it  must  be 
allowed  that  any  measure  which  tended  to  aUeviate  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  poor  rates,  and  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  was  of  the  utmost  importance^  and 
deserved,  in  the  greatest  degree^  the  protection  and  encoti- 
ragement  of  the  le^slature.  lliis  bill,'*  he  added,  ^  was  exactly 
the  same  as  that  brought  in  last  session;  and  although 
neither  had  been  solicited  by  the  parties,  yet  it  would  be 
recollected,  that  the  excellent  act,  which  passed  both  Houses 
<^  Parliameut,  in  1795,  and  had  dime  so  much  good,  was  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  predicament. 

**  Not  only  would  there  arise  from  this  parlinMntiiy 
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interpdfittion,  a  protection  and  security  fer  the  poor  nltia'^ 
savings,  but  what  was  better,  habits  of  industry,  honesty,  and 
sobriety,  would  be  duly  encouraged  and  matured  among  die 
lower  orders,  while  one  leading  evil  of  inferior  life^  would  be 
checked,  if  not  prevented  —  the  contracting  of  early  and 
improvident  marriages.'' 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  Rose's  life  was  an  opposition  to 
the  motion  for  abolishing,  or  at  least,  greatly  modifying  the 
duties  of  salt,  so  as  to  be  able  to  substitute  it  for  agricplturat 
purposes  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to  rdieve  such  an 
oppressive  load  of  taxation  firom  the  people  at  huge.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  ^*  that  a  substitute  82u>uld  be  named 
before  they  could  enter  upon  so  serious  a  consideration  as  the 
abolition  of  a  revenue  of  1 ,500,000/.  a  year."  It  was  remarked 
by  him  at  die  same  time,  v^th  his  usual  acuteness  and 
research,  that  in  consequence  of  this  very  proposition,  the 
defalcation  in  the  last  quarter's  revenue  from  this  commodity 
alone^  amounted  to  80,00M. ;  he  contended  diat  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  poor  man's  consumption  of  salt  amounted  to  a 
twentieth  of  his  income;  for  according  to  his  calculation,  a 
family  of  five  persons  did  not  use  more  than  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  pounds  per  annum.  The  motion,  however,  was 
lost  by  only  a  majority  of  nine. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  pause,  in  order  to  consider  the 
literary  labours  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

As  an  author,  Mr.  Rose  was  certainly  a  voluminous  writer^ 
and  would  have  been  still  more  so,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  the  pressure  of  public  business.  The  following  is  a  passage 
fnmi  one  of  bis  numerous  works  :  **  Vertot's  Account  cK.  the 
Revolutions  of  Rome  has  been  found  very  useful  by  persons  who 
have  read  the  Roman  History ;  but  the  best  model  that  I  have 
met  with  for  such  a  work  as  appears  to  me  to  be  much  wanted, 
is  a  short  history  of  Poland,  which  I  translated  near  forty  years 
ago,  but  did  not  publish ;  the  manuscript  of  which  His  Majesty 
at  die  time  did  me  the  honour  to  accept,  and  it  probably  is 
still  in  His  Majesty's  library.  I  then  thought  of  attempting 
a  hbtory  on  the  rameplan  for  this  country ;  but  I  gave  up  die 
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tiiubiiony  more  from  a  sense  of  my  incompetency,  than  from 
ibe  dose  employment  which  occupied  nearly  my  whole  time. 
I  heartily  wish  some  one  more  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  task, 
may  embark  in  it,  and  execute  it  usefully." 

In  1767,  when  the  House  of  Lords  passed  a  vote  for  pul^ 
lishing  a  superb  engraved  ^tion  of  Domesday  book,  Mr.  Rose 
was  appointed  to  superintend  this  grand  national  work.  We 
liave  been  told  that  it  cost  an  immense  sum,  and  it  has 
always  been  allowed  that  the  editorship  was  conducted  with 
due  tare  and  undeviating  fidelity* 

A  great  mistake  has  hitherto  prevailed,  relative  both  to  the 
quantum  and  nature  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  subject  of 
thb  memoir,  to  Mr.  Nash,  in  his  <*  Collections  for  the  History 
of  Worcestershire."  On  turning  to  the  second  volume  of  that 
work,  the  whole  will  be  found  very  fiuthfiilly  recorded  on  an 
engrav^  plate,  as  follows  — - 

To  GEORGE  ROSE,  Esfi. 

KEEPER   OF  THE   RECORDS, 

THIS   PLATE, 

AS  A  PUBLICK  TESTIMONY  OF  ESTEEM  AND  GRATITUDE,  FOR 
HIS  DISINTERESTED  AND  JUDICIOUS  ASSISTANCE,  IN  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  THIS  FAC-SIMILE  COPT  OF 

DOMESDAY, 

RELATING  TO  WORCESTERSHIRE, 

IS  INSCRIBED, 

BY  HIS  MOST   OBEDIENT  AND   OBLIGED  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 

T.  NASH. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Rose  published  a  work  on  the  Fmances,  which 
made  some  noise.  It  was  entitled  <<A  brief  examination  of 
the  revenue;,  commerce,  and  manu&ctures  of  Great  Britain, 
from  1 792  to  1 799."  On  this  occasion,  his  view  of  our  situation 
was  fiivourable  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  would  almost  appear 
evident  from  his  statement,  that  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and 
the  continuance  of  war,  were  evfls  too  light  in  themselves,  to 
be  put  in  competition  with  our  encreasing  prosperity,  and  our 
brilliant  prospects.    To  this  work,  a  table  is  annexed  by  way 
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of  appendiZf  and  for  the  oonvaiiency  of  refarane^  wUdb  ii 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  faj 
some  gentleman  connected  with  the  AdministratioiD,  and  wdl 
qualified  for  the  task«  It  would  appefS',  firom  this  pabUcation^ 
that  in  1793,  the  first  year  of  the  war  with  France^  our  im* 
ports  were  19,256,000^  our  foreign  and  colcHiiai  produce 
5,784,000/. ;  the  export  of  Kitish  manufactures  18,892,000^ 
and  the  total  19,676,0002.;  with  an  exception  to  the  je$t 

1797,  the  progress  had  been  gradual,  but  certain;  and  la 

1798,  our  imports  amounted  to  27,857,000^;  while  ottr  lb- 
reign  and  colonial  produce  had  risen  to  10,617,000^;  our 
British  manu&ctures  exported  are  estimated  so  bi^  aa 
19,672,0002i,  the  grand  total  amounts  to  30,289,0002.,  pnoduc* 
ing  an  average  total  for  seven  years,  oi  upwards  of  tweotft^five 
millions  and  a  half  pounds  sterling. 

In  1 809,  Mr.  Rose  printed  a  pamphlet  with  his  name  annex^^ 
in  which  he  broached  the  singular  political  paradox,  that  no  in- 
creaseof  theinfiuenoeof  theroyal  prerogative  had  occurred  since 
Mr.  Dunning's  famous  motion.*  This  produced  many  replies^ 
particularly  one  firom  Mr.  Martin,  a  member  of  the  finance 
committee,  who  entered  into  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
army,  ordnance^  number  of  generals,  amount  of  public  debt,. 
&c.8cc.  in  1782  and  1810,  whence  he  deduced  a  fiur  different 
result,  and  appealed  to  the  candour  of  his  right  honourable 
cqfyponent  for  the  truth  of  his  positions ;  but  Mr.  Hose  remained 
inflexible,  and  supported  his  former  position  by  means  of  new 
arguments. 

In  1809,  also  appeared :  '<  Observations  on  the  Historical 
Work  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox;  by  the 
Rig^t  Hon.  George  Rose.  With  a  Narrative  of  4he  Events 
whidi  occurred  in  the  Enterpriase  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  bt 
1685 ;  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume."  4to..  about  SOO  pages. 

Mr.  Rose  observes,  in  the  introduction,  that  in:  hia  former 
publications  he  was  actuated  by  a  sense  of  public  duty ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion,  he  obeyed  more  immediately  .dbe  inw 
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polw  of  private  fflenddiip;  yet,  still,  hewas  not  entirely  without 
hope,  that  he  might,  at  the  sametime^  render  some  small  service 
to^his  country.  On  reading  Mr.  Fox's  historical  work  respect- 
ing Jiones  IL,  Mr.  Rose  felt  that  degree  of  interest  which  a  kMog 
experience  of  his  splendid  talents,  and  the  particular  bcpit 
of  his  powerfiil  mind,  to  political  and  historical  sul:9ects,  had 
naturally  produced.  He  was  led  to  expect,  that  this  celebrated 
man  would  be  scrupulously  exact  in  weighing  the  evidence 
of  every  tact  that  he  related;  but  on  reading  his  work^ 
oonfflderable  disappointment  ensued.  Accustomed  to  official 
aocuraqr,  it  appeared  to  him  that  some  &ct8  were  either 
mistaken  or  mis-stated,  and  deducticms  formed  on  very  insuffi- 
dent  grounds. 

Amoi^  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  observations,  our  author 
affirms,  that  the  first  election  of  members  by  the  oommopaltys 
was  at  theend'of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  but  be  denies  that 
the  peers  and  commons  of  England  ever  sat  in  the  same  houses 
as  was  the  custom  in  Scotland,  even  at  the  period  of  the 
Union.*  Nothing  can  be  more  fiberal  than  the  following  ob« 
servations :  ^*  What  is  usually  called  the  Revolution  of  1988$ 
was  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  whut  our  rights  were^ 
antecedently  to  that  event,  and  some  improvements  in  our  laws 
to  guard  more  eflfectually  in  future  against  such  encroachment^ 
as  had  been  made  on  those  rights.  The  great  charter  of  Kii^ 
John,  confirmed  in  parliament  in  a  subsequent  reign,  was  of  a 
similar  nature :  the  Petition  of  Right  in  16€8,  the  discussbn  of 
which  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  both  houses  f  in  that 
session,  and  to  which  the  King  reluctantly  gave  his  assent  in  fiiU 
parliament,  and  soon  afterwards  departed  firominmanyinstancei^ 
was  likewise  a  mere  declaration  of  existii^  rights,  which  die 
two  houses  thought  had  been  violated.  On  the  last  occasion 
of  the  sort,  when  the  act  of  settlement  was  passed  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  last  century,  nothing  more  was  done  than  asserting 

*  See  Report  on  the  Records. 

f  Joaroali  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  first  conference.  Sir  Ed.  Coke 
afirmedy  thet  thu  mode  of  proceeding,  by  petition^  wes  the  encient  wij,  nntil  the  «b* 
Iwppy  diTisioriH  between  the  hoosct  of  York  and  Leneister. 
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what  had  been  long  established,  and  adding  a  few  prorisioiif 
for  still  further  securing  our  religion,  liberties,  and  laws.'' 

Mr.  Rose  was  induced  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  by  m 
CDDTictlon  of  Mr.  Fox's  partiality.      *'  The  adoption,^  ob- 
serres  he;,  ^  of  such  severe  and  unmerited  reflections  on  the 
ancestor  of  a  man,  by  whom  I  was,  during  a  great  portion  of  my 
life,  treated  with  the  kjndness  and  affection  of  a  parent,  would  not 
allow  me  to  remain  silent.    The  late  Earl  of  Marchmont  at  his 
death,  deposited  with  me,  his  sole  executor,  as  a  sacred  trust, 
dl  the  MSSn  of  his  famUy,  with  an  injunction  to  make  use  of 
diem,  if  I  should  ever  find  it  necessary  ^:  this  necessity  seema 
now  to  exist,  and  powerfully  to  call  on  me  for  a  vindication  of 
the  character  of  his  ancestor.  I  allude  to  the  censure  contained 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Mr.  Fox's  work,  on  Sir  Patrick  Hume^ 
afterwards  the  first  Earl  of  Marchmont,  and  grandfather  of 
my  fiiend  the  late  Earl ;  affecting  equally  the  honour,    the 
courage^  and  the  talents  of  that  eminent  man.    Those  virtues 
and  talents  his  Sovereign  had  acknowledged  and  rewarded; 
but  honours  are  of  little  value,    if  not  sanctioned  by  the 
sufirage  of  the  country,  and  the  approbation  of  good  men* 
Such  sufirage  and  such  approbation  bad  hitherto  attended  the 
honours  of  Sir  Patrick;  but  these  the  censure  which  Mr.  Fox 
had  adopted,  was  calculated  to  tarnish  or  to  destroy,  if  suffered 
to  pass  uncontradicted;  and  having  the  materials  for  this 
contradiction  in  my  hands,  I  fdt  it  a  duty  which  I  could  not 
resist,  tolaythembefore  the  world." 

The  **  Observations,"  consist  of  various  sections,  the  first 
of  which  is  occupied  with  remarks  on  the  periods  into  which 
Mr.  Fox  divides  the  English  history,  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  attainder  of 

*  Thii  lift  Earl  wu  keeper  of  the  Grett  Se«l  of  Scotland,  and  was  dittlngniahed 
for  leamlogt  for  brilliancj  of  gtniui,  and  for  parUamentary  experience  :  he  waa  elected 
for  the  tmrn  of  Bennek  in  1734  ;  the  ttine  year  in  which  the  late  Lord  ChMham  and 
the  6nt  Lord  Lyttletou  entered  on  their  parliamentary  liTet  ;  and  with  them  diitin- 
gniahed  bimaelf  remarkably  in  the  house  of  commooa,  aoon  afur  he  took  hit  aeat  there. 
He  died  In  January  1794,  in  hit  86ih  year.  The  eatimation  in  which  fie  was  held  hy 
hb  eotenporariea  early  in  life,  may  be  judged  by  hit  cloae  and  intimate  friendship  with 
lord  Cobhtm  and  Sir  William  Wyndbam  (the  former  of  whom  gare  hit  bnst  a  place  in 
the  Temple  of  Worthies  et  Stowe),  and  by  the  mention  of  him  inMr.Pope'f  mU 
known  inaoiptkm  in  h'la  grotto  at  Twicknnhun. 
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Hie  Earl  of  StraiFord  —  the  charges  against  Goieral  Monk,  for 
omitting  to  make  conditions  with  Charles  II.  —  the  treatment 
of  the  corpse  of  the  gallant  Blake,  and  for  furnishing  evidence 
i^ainst  the  Marquis  of  Argyle — and  an  enquiryinto  the  question 
as  to  the  perfection  of  the  constitution-  after  the  Restoration. 
Mr.  Rose,  on  this  occasion,  examines  the  merit  attributed  by 
Mr.  Fox,  to  the  publicity  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charles!.; 
he  apologises,  at  the  same  time,  as  much  as  possible,  for  the 
duplicity  of  Monk,  and  praises  **  his  secrecy,  management, 
and  adroitness."  The  treatment  of  the  corpse  of  Blake  rests 
solely,  we  are  told,  on  the  statement  of  the  Puritans ;  and  he 
doubts,  in  opposition  to  the  text,  the  great  theoretical  perfeo 
tion  to  which  the  constitution  h»d  attained,  in  the  reign  (rf* 
ChiEurles  IL 

Our  Author,  in  sect.  ii.  denies  that  there  Is  any  authentic 
proof  of  the  treachery  of  Charles  to  his  ministers,  or  of  his 
ministers  to  him.  He  condemns  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  for  his 
early  participation  in  those  intrigues  with  Prance,  which  dis- 
graced the  English  sovereign ;  and  speaks  with  just  indignation 
of  ^*  the  profligacy  of  the  monarch  in  becoming  the  pensioner 
of  France.** 

In  sect.  iii.  is  considered  that  portion  of  Mr.  Fox's  history, 
relative  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  and 
the  proceedings  of  James  II.  for  erecting  die  banner  of  the 
Romish  Church  in  England,  Igcotiand,  and  Ireland,  &c. 
Here  Mr.  Rose  differs  but  littie  from  Mr.  Fox,  and  this  part 
concludes  with  an  energetic  eulogium  **  on  the  energy  of  the 
constitutional  principles  of  our  government,  and  the  native 
love  of  liberty  in  the  country." 

8ect.iv.  is  chiefly  occupied  with  tiie  corrupt  intercourse 
between  the  French  and  English  monarchs;  the  charge  a^^dnst 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  of  withholding  criminating  n^itter  against 
James  II.  is  said  not  to  be  well  founded ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  ccmtended,  that  Mr.  Fox  has  not  made  any  new  disco- 
▼eties  on  the  subject.  The  whole  of  section  v.  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  introductory  remarks  respecting  Sir  Patrick  Hume. 
It  IS  here  allowed,  that  torture  was  customary  in  Scotland; 
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and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  asserted,  that  it  was  never  prac* 
tised  in  England. 

Afi;er  this  follows  *^  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  Narrative  of  Occur* 
renoes,  in  the  Expedition  of  the  Earlof  Argyle^  in  1685."  This 
interesting  and  authentic  document,  comprehends  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  whom  he  styles  *^  My  Dear  Heart''  In  tins  he 
reminds  her  of  his  perilous  escapes  from  death,  as  well  as  the 
miseries  experienced,  both  by  herself  and  children.  His  own 
exploits  are  mentioned  with  great  modesty ;  and  the  impetu* 
osity,  uncertainty,  and  perplexities  of  Argyle,  his  leader  and 
his^companion  in  arms,  serve  to  show,  that  he  was  but  a  very 
indifferent  generaL 

In  1810,  Mr.  Rose  published  a  pamphlei,  which  reflects 
great  credit  on  him  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  entitled  ^*  A 
Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  on 
the  subject  of  his  Lordship's  letter  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Spencer  Perceval,  respecting  a  Naval  Arsenal  at  Northfleet." 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  employed  officially  by  the 
Premier  of  that  day,  to  consider  the  15th  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Naval  Revision ;  and  the  observations  now 
alluded  to  were  the  result. 

In  his  address  to  Mr.  Perceval,  dated  CufBiells,  January  6, 
1810,  he  insists,  that  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  superiority 
is  unquestionably  paramount  to  all  other  considerations  what- 
soever. If,  therefore,  an  indispensable  necessity,  or  even  a 
pressing  urgency  for  the  naval  arsenal  at  Northfleet  existed 
*^  to  the  extent  proposed,"  the  amount  of  the  expense  ought 
not'to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  measure ;  **  although  there 
has  been  no  period  in  our  history  when  there  existed  stronger 
reasons  for  carefully  avoiding  every  charge  not  essentially 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  .country." 

It  appears,  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  works  pixi- 
posed  at  Northfleet,  had  been  estimated  in  the  /Irst  insUmtt 
at  6,000,0002. ;  and  it  was  suggested,  that  the  expense  would 
be  nearly  compensated  by  the  savings  of  fifteen  years,  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  5,900,000^  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr*  Rote^  that  the  completion  of  this  immense  woric,  to  which 
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ought  to  be  sDperadded,  the-ooet  of  the  extenave  fortifiealioiii 
necessary  for  its  defence,  in  a  situation  more  exposed  than 
C!hatham,  could  not  be  effected  for  any  sum  less  than 
10yO00,0OO2. ;  and  to  pay  the  interest  of  this,  taxes  must  be 
found  and  levied,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  600,000/.  per  annum 
He  frankly  admits  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tike 
introduction  of  new  engines,  more  especially  those  worked  by 
steam ;  the  convenience  and  economy  of  railways  for  cartis ; 
and  also,  perhaps,  the  building  all  the  large  ships  of  war,  and 
making  the  whole  of  the  cordage  and  anchors  in  His  Majesty*s 
dock  yards ;  but  it  is  deemed  unadviseable  to  introduce  manu- 
fitctures  of  canvas  there. 

However,  the  question  under  consideration,  is  simpty^ 
whether  the  superior  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  n|ew 
arsenal,  are  sufficien^^to  justify  the  unavoidable  expense  that 
woaM  be  incurred  ?  He  4fscides  in  the  n^ative^  and  thinks 
that  many  material  parts  of  this  project  can  be  carried  into 
efiect,  at  this  moment,  in  the  present  yards,  and  that  too^  at  a 
limited  expense.  For  the  ^^  laying  of  cordage  by  machinery,'* 
operated  on  by  steam,  he  professes  a  perfect  ccmvictioii,  thalt 
sufficient  room  may  be  found  in  the  existing  establishments. 
The  forming  of  railways  cannot  be  difficult,  although/  thqr 
would  not  prove  of  so  much  advantage,  as  if  the  buildings,  ftc* 
had  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  them.  The  increasing 
insufficiency  of  the  depth  of  water  in  our  dock-yards,  is  a  most 
serious  evil ;  but  it  is  supposed  not  to  extend  to  Plymouth, 
vrfiere  ships  of  any  draught  of  water  can  enter  the  harbour, 
and  be  docked :  and  equal  conveniency  has  been  afforded,  by 
modem  improvements,  so  fiir  as  respects  Portsmouth :  for 
there,  it  is  not  the  small  depth  of  water  that  is  complained  of; 
but  the  bar  near  the  spit,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  At 
Sheemess,  indeed,  no  ship  larger  than  one  of  sixty-foor  guns 
can  be  docked ;  but  at  Chatham  first^rates  may  be  taken  in. 

The  objections  to  the  yards  at  Wodwich  and  Greenwich, 
arise  principally  from  the  want  of  water  in  one  or  two  of  the 
reaches  above  Gravesend;  at  Erith  in  particular.  As  high 
as  Lonjg  Reach,  vettels  of  any  draught  may  be  navigated[  witih 
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perfect  safety ;  but  ships  of  great  burthen,  are  lightened  ther% 
and  wait  for  q>ring-tide8  before  they  go  higher  up.    The 
large  Indiamen,  draw  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  feet  of 
water,  within  a  few  inches  of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.    The 
4epth  of  water  in  the  stream  of  the  Thames,  continues  nearly 
the  same  (though  the  shores  are  covered  with  mud),  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Trinity  Houses  who  take  up  300,000  tons  of 
gravel  yearly  from  the  bed  of  the  river :  the  collection  of  mud 
is  about  equal  to  this,  yet  in  particular  spots,  the  dqpth  has 
been  somewhat  improved. 
And  here  may  arise^  two  questions  for  consideration : 
Ist.  Whether  the  shoal  in  Erith  Reach  can  be  remove^ 
and  at  what  expense  ? 

Sdly,  If  that  be  found  either  impracticable  or  too  expen- 
sive; what  would  the  charge  be^  for  maMng  a  cut  from  Pur- 
fleet  to  Blackwall,  sufficiently  deep  for  ddps  of  the  largest 
dnngbt  of  water  to  pass  through  ? 

The  latter  question  is  the  more  important,  as  it  is  of  great 
ecmsequence  to  the  trade  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  the  naval 
yards  in  the  river;  and  it  is  probable^  that  the  expense^  either 
of  that,  or  of  deepening  Erith  Reach,  might  be  defrayed  by  a 
charge  on  the  trade  of  the  port  of  London;  which  would  be 
compensated  by  the  savings  arising  from  obviating  the  present 
delays,  frequently  very  expensive  and  inconvenient.  In  either 
of. these  cases,,  the  yards  of  Woolwich  and  Deptford  might 
pa-h^  be  enlarged,  and  rendered  more  useful. 

Mr.  Rose  hints  that  the  commissioners  have  been  hurried 
away  by  their  zeal  for  improvement,  and  indulged  in 
exaggeration,  when  they  mention  our  not  possessing  the 
means,  to  ^*  give  the  large  ships  sufficient  depth  of  hold  to 
carry  their  ports  so  high  out  of  the  water,  as  the  ships  of  our 
enemies,  owing  to  which,  the  large  ships  of  France  and  Spai% 
are  frequently  enabled  to  use  their  lower-deck  guns,  at  a  time, 
when  the  lower^deck  ports  of  our  ships  are  under  water,  and 
the  guns  rendered  incapable  of  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy/'  To  controvert  this  statement,  he  compares  four 
British  ships  of  seventy-four  guns,  with  four  French  ones  of 
the  same  class,  and  dience  shows,  that  the  actual  height  of 
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tV«  kArer^deck  pbrts  in  our  TCMels  of  this  descriptioii  is  aboat 
Uie  nune  as  those  of  Ihe  «neiny« 

Mr*  Rose  has  alirays  understood,  that  in  the  Medway 
alone^  at  least  double  the  usual  number  of  ships  may  be 
moored,  as  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  between  GUIinig^ 
ham  and  Standgate  creek;  in  the  Southampton. river,  which 
is  '<  smooth  water,"  there  is  a  space  above  Calshot  Oistle  of 
nine  miles,  in  which  mooriiigs  might  be  laid  down ;  in  the 
Handble^'  which  empties  itself  into  the  Southampton  river, 
there  is  a  range  of  four  miles  from  Btirsledon,  wh^re  seventy^ 
firar  gun  ships  are  built;  and  in  the  Beaulita  river,  thare  is 
also  a  considerable  vacancy  fit  for  this  purpose,  between 
Buckler*s  Hard,  (where  ako  seventy-four  gUn  ships  are  buVt,) 
and  the  mouth  of  the  rivier. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  asserted,  *'  that  no  exertions  have  been 
used  for  making  iniprovements  in  our  naval  arsenals,  to 
Iceep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  navy :"  for  at  Portsmouth 
alone,  twenty-three  acres  have  been  added,  since  the  end  of 
die  seven  years  war,  in  1763;  that  yard  now  cont^s  one 
Iftmdred  acres ;  and  in  the  new  part  are  slips  for  buildii^ 
three  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and  two  for  small  Ones.  The 
great  basin  there  has  also  been  deepened  and  enlarged;  the 
Iniddle  dock,  south  dock,  and  south-east  dock,  in  the  great 
basin,  have  been  made  new;  the  four  jetties  have  been 
enlarged;  the  north  basin  both  deepened  and  enlarged;  the 
channel  leading  to  the  badn  converted  into  a  dock  for  frigates  | 
and  Uie  entrance  formed  into  a  lock  for  receiving  a  ship  oQca»^ 
sionally.  Within  the  same  period  too,  the  coppering  of  oiur 
m&i  of  war  lias  oone  bito  general  tise,  so  that  the  provision 
made  for  docking' them,  should  be  reckoned  at  two  or  three* 
fold.  Ailer  adding  tliat  some  improvements  have  been  lately 
made  at  Chatham,  and  some  nt  Sheerness,  he  finds  it  difBcul( 
to  understand  the  allusion  of  the  commissioners,  so  far  as 
respects,  **  the  declioic  of  our  dock-yards."  Their  argum€iQ)( 
too»  about  oiir  p^H^dt  ports  (Portsmouth  ai)d  Plymo^thj 
being  ioo'*^  a  lee  share,  can  .have  reference  only  to  thes^ 
arsenals  being  on  the  mos^  inconvenient  sides  of  tli^  harbours 
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becanse  die  opposite  shores  of  the  ^h^nnfl  bdong  to  At 
enemy ;''  yet  however  prevalent  the  wind  from  the  westwaid 
iB^  it  does  not  freqnentty  happen,  that  a  ship  could  sail 
down  the  channel  from  a  French,  when  Vhe  could  not  do 
so  from  an  English  port  on  the  opposite  coast ;  and  <*  apply* 
ing  dlis  ol^ection  to  a  lee  shore,  to  the  eactent  of  preferring 
one  side  of  the  river  Thames  to  the  other  on  that  grotmd 
•eems  to  be  pressing  it  very  iar." 

The  *<  loss  by  embezzlement  of  stores/'  principally  applies 
to  Deptford  and  Woolwich ;  the  delay  incident,  even  there^  is 
but  inconsiderable ;  and  the  expense  of  the  craft  employed 
but  trifling. 

Pclrtsmooth  and  Plymouth  are  as  good  dock-yards  as  can 
be  found  for  channel-service,  lUmouth  excepted;  and 
inquiries  have  been  made  by  skilfiil  men,  as  to  this  last  port, 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  it  might  materially  contribute  to'  the 
naval  service  of  this  country*  Chatham  and  Sheemess  are 
well  situate  for  the  north  sea  as  to  eqmpraent ;  in  the  fcHrmer 
of  which,  large  ships  may  be  built,  and  receive  thorough 
xepairs ;  while  those  in  the  river  are  used  for  buSding  large 
ships,  and  giving  thorough  repairs  to  frigates.  *<  If  the 
arsenal  at  Northfleet  should  be  erected,  I  apprehend  its  prin- 
cipal use,  (exclusive  of  contuning  the  ships  in  ordinary,)  must 
be  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  eastern  yards;  it  cannot  answer 
for  docking  uid  refitting  ships  for  the  westward,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  time  usually  occupied  in  ships  going  from  the 
Nore  to  Spithead,  and  Plymouth,  for  whidi  different  winds  are 
necessary."  .This  last  position  is  explained  by  recurring  to 
the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  the  diannel;  and  it  is 
further  added,  as  a  circumstance  not  improbable^  that  a  ship 
might  sail  from  Plymouth  to  the  West  Indies,  while  another 
was  getting  from  Gravesend  to  Plymouth. 

This  important  pamphlet  was  soon  after  reprinted  with 
additions ;  and  the  eflPect  produced  by  it  on  the  public  mind, 
as  weD  as  at  the  treasury  board,  proved  highly  advantageous^  by 
preventing  ihe  expenditure  of  so  many  miUiOm,  d«ring  the 
hent  of  a  protracted  and  espensive  war. 
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lo  1 8 1 4  was  publbhed  **  the  speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Rose^  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  May,  1814, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws,*'  Although  a  reference  has 
already  been  made  to  jthis  measure,  it  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  state,  notwithstanding  this  Bill  was  deemed  less 
objectionable  by  him,  than  that  introduced  in  the  former  year, 
yet  he  was  led  to  oppose  it : 

]•  On  the  ground  of  its  allowing  of  the  exportation  of  com 
at  all  times,  without  any  restraint  whatever ; 

And  d«  Because  the  House  is  called  upon  to  legislate  pex^ 
mancntly,  in  consequence  of  a  late  unexampled,  and  temporary 
pressure* 

The  position  laid  down  by  the  Committee^  viz.  '^  that  if  the 
regulating  price  for  allowing  importation  is  made  a  very  high 
cnCf  it  is  the  best  possible  protection  the  grower  can  have^"  is 
almost  the  only  assertion  in  the  whole  Report,  with  which  he' 
can  agree. 

The  Committee^  however,  not  satisfied  with  the  attempt 
to  make  wheat  very  dear,  also  recommended  a  total  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  flour,  which  would  entirely  cut  off 
our  supply  from  America  in  times  of  scarcity,  wheat  being  too 
bulky  an  article  for  so  long  a  voyage. 

That  the  exportation  of  grain  should  be  regulated  by  the 
aggregate  price  in  England,  S^tland,  and  Ireland,  he  deems 
«  a  very  considerable  innovation ;" 

And  he  cannot  accede  to  the  Resolution,  that  there  should 
be  no  restraint  upon  the  export  till  wheat  shall  be  at  90s.  2d,  '■ 
a  quarter;  and  that  till  wheat  shall  be  845.  a  quarter,  and 
other  grain  in  proportion,  the  importation  shall  be  subject  to 
a  prohibitoTy  duty. 

**  My  own  view  of  the  subject  is,^  continues  he,  ^  that  the 
grower  of  com  should  be  very  effectually  protected,  to  the 
extent  of  the  price  being  high  enough  to  ensure  his  being  able 
to  pay  a  fair  rent,  and  to  have  a  reasonable  profit  to  himtelf ; 
but  when  that  object  shall  be  secured,  the  consumer  should 
thai  have  every  possible  fiKnlity  of  supply,  at  a  price  not 
exceeding  the  protecting  one."    In  other  points  of  vitfw,  too, 
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he  objects  to  the  change  of  the  existing  system,  as  tending  to 
I>roduce  very  impolitic  effects  on  our  poor  rates,  and  the 
price  of  labour.  Mr.  Rose  also  animadverted  on  the  injustice 
•*  of  rendering  the  price  of  bread  permanently  double  of  what 
it  was  before  the  unexampled  miseries  of  the  late  war  were 
inflicted  on  us,"  and  that  too,  <<  to  those  descriptions  of  people 
who  have  borne  the  pressure  with  a  d^ee  of  patience  that 
cjannot  be  too  highly  commended." 

Two  things  are  remarkable  on  the  present  occasion:  the 
first  is,  that  this  Bill  passed  into  a  law  by  the  union  of  the 
landed  interest,  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  second,  that  as  Mr.  Rose  had  been  generally  occupied 
during  the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  career,  in  imposing 
fiscal  r^ulations,  he  now  almost  for  the  first  time^  felt  for, 
^d  spoke  with  a  considerable  degree  of  ardour  in  behalf  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nation. 

In  these  various  occupations  life  stole  almost  imperceptibly 
Away.  Of  three-score  and  fourteen  years,  more  than  half  a 
^century  had  been  spent  in  public  business ;  and  yet  the  iron 
hand  of  time  seemed,  until  of  late  years,  to  have  pressed  lightly 
cm  his  head. 

Mr.  Rose  delighted  greatly  in  his  beautiful  residence  in  the 
New  Forest,  which  he  contrived  to  enrich  by  the  acquisition 
of  many  fair  acres.  He  spared  no  expense  in  embellishing 
the  house ;  and  he  also  greatly  enlarged  it,  on  the  death  of 
Lord  Marchmont,  to  whom  he  was  left  sole  executor,  by  adding 
a  suite  of  rooms,  to  receive  the  noble  library,  and  collection 
of  medals,  left  him  by  that  nobleman. 

He  also  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  his  children 
prospering  under  his  auspices.  His  eldest  son,  who  was  then 
M.P.  for  Southampton^  had  been  for  some  time  Minister  fo 
the  court  of  Berlin,  and  on  him  was  to  devolve  the  profitable 
reversionary  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  which  he  him- 
self had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  He  possessed  ample 
means  of  enriching  others  of  his  relatives ;  jand  leaving  all 
4lear  to  him  independent.  He  thus  eiyoyed  all  the  satisfaction 
ilerivable  fi-om  wealth,  and  was  solaced  by  all  the  consolations 
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arioag  out  of  indepoidence ;  nor  were  hiB  last  momeDto  lite 
those  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  embittered  by  debts,  and  * 
distracted  by  cares. 

Mr.  Rose  died  at  Cufinels,  near  Lyndhurst,  on  Jan.  IStfa, 
1818,  after  a  short  illness,  without  a  struggle,  and  amidst 
great  serenity  both  of  mind  and  countenance.  He  had  attained 
the  75th  year  of  his  age,  although  in  point  of  appearance  and 
acdvity,  he  might  have  passed  for  a  much  younger  man :  thus; 
a  long  life  soldy  dedicated  to  business,  appears  to  have  made 
but  little  impression  either  on  his  bodily  or  vital  powers. 

In  person,  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  of  that  shape  and 
form  which  bespeak  longevity.  To  this  perhaps,  he  contri- 
buted not  a  little  by  temperance,  early  rising,  and  constant 
but  regular  exercise,  not  only  on  foot  but  on  horseback. 

On  Friday  the  2dd  of  January,  his  remains  were  interred  in 
the  fiunily  mausoleum,  under  the  Countess  of  Salisbury'^s 
Chapel,  at  Christchurdu  On  the  succeeding  Sunday,  Jan. 
26th,  1818,  the  Rev.F.  Compton  delivered  a  suitable  discourse 
from  the  pulpit  at  Lyndhurst  church,  commemorative  of  the 
virtues  and  talents  of  the  deceased.  After  this,  he  delivered 
a  written  paper  to  be  read  by  the  Clerk,  the  contents  of  which 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  will  of  Mr.  Rose  has  been  since  proved  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  by  his  son  George  Henry  Rose,  Esq..  one  of 
the  executors  of  it,  the  contents  of  which  are  here  briefly  men- 
tioned. In  the  first  place^  it  contains  a  provision  for  his  wife 
and  children ;  he  then  mentions  that  he  has  secured  the  rever* 
sion  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Parliament  held  by  him,  to  his 
eldest  son  George  Henry ;  as  also  the  place  of  Reading  Clerk, 
and  Clerk  of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
succession  of  Assistant  Clerk,  upon  the  death  of  himself  and 
his  eldest  son,  for  the  benefit  of  his  youngest  son,  William 
Stewart  Rose. 

Amongst  other  bequests,  in  one  of  the  codicils  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  *^  To  my  eldest  grandson,  George  Pitt  Rose,  my  en&« 
mclled  repeating  watch,  cet  with  brilliants ;  and  a  walking  cane 
which  belonged  to  his  godfiither,  the  late  incomparable  Right 
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Hon.  William  Fitt^  whose  memory  will  always  jbe  dear  to  mt 
BO  long  as  my  own  endures-— it  has  the  crest  of  that  great  man 
set  in  gold  on  the  head  of  it."  —  <*  To  my  grandson,  Hugh 
Rose^  my  steel  mounted  sword,  which  was  presented  to  me  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham^  as  a  token  of  their  regard*^ 
—  <^  To  my  grandson,  William  Rose,  a  gpld-heade4  canev 
which  was  presented  by  King  William  to  the  grand&ther  oi 
my  late  invaluable  friend,  the  last  Earl  of  Marchmont."  — 
<^  To  every  male  inhabitant  resident  within  the  manor  of  Burgh 
Christchurch  and  Lyndhurst,  county  of  Southampton,  who 
<^  shall  be  poor  enough  to  accept  the  same^  and  who  shall  att^d 
divine  service  at  their  respective  churches  (except  th^  are 
prevented  through  illness)  on  the  Sunday  afier  my  funeral, 
the  sum  of  ten  shillings  each." 

In  speaking  of  himself,  he  says,  '^  Fortimate^  greatly  fortu- 
nate as  I  have  been  in  this  life,  yet  there  is  no  part  of  good  for- 
tune on  which  I  set  so  inestimable  a  value^  as  the  qualities  of 
those  on  whom  my  happiness  dqpended.  My  children  have 
been  a  blessing  to  me  during  a  long  series  of  years,  such  as 
seldom  occurs,  and  never  caused  me  one  houi^s  pain." — He 
i^points  his  wife  and  two  sons  executors.  His  persopal 
property  sworn  to  is  under  dj^^OOO^ 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Rose  is  said  to  have  displayed  many 
amiable  qualities,  and  we  never  hear  of  his  having  absorbed 
either  his  time  or  his  fortune  in  ^at  species  of  profusion,  so 
unjustly  dignified  with  the  name  <^f  hospitality ;  or  in  that  love 
of  wine  which  endeavours  to  veil  its  disgusting  excesses,  under 
the  appellation  of  conviviality. 

As  a  man  of  business,  he  was  indefatigable^  being  both 
early  and  late  at  his  desk,  and  consequently,  djSk  invaiuabje 
acquisition  to  any  administration.  WhUe  other  members  of 
the  cabinet  retired  to  enjoy  their  pleasures,  he  withdrew  to  1ms 
office^  where  he  arranged  and  prepared  every  thing  for  the 
succeeding  day.  No  man  of  his  time  was  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
country,  the  assistance  they  wanted  from  the  states  or  the 
resources  which  might  be  derived  finom  them  ip  return.     As  a 
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^pmiber  of  poiiiani^ty  he  proved  hlg^y  sefvkeiAile  to  the 
public  on  a  variety  of  occasicms.  In  him,  the  new  aikd  ezcel- 
knt  syBtem  of  saving  banks,  found  an  active  friend  and  patron ; 
he  placed  the  property  of  friendly  societies  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws ;  he  produced  an  enumeration  of  the  inhar 
bitants  of  the  island^  and  thus  demonstrated  the  inunensd 
increase  of  our  population*  He  also  improved  par  revenue 
laws,  and  by  lessening  the  duties  on  excise  for  a  ti$)^  pre- 
vented smugglings  by  removing  all  the  ten^ttations  to  it*  It 
WM  not»  until  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  were  departed 
from,  .that  a  contraband  trade  once  more  prospered* 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Rose  did  not  aim  at  being  elegant  or  re* 
$med;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  accurate  and  iible^ 
aMhou^  scmiewhat  voluminous*  His  compositions  were  of  a 
miscellaneous  nature  but  he  chiefly  excelled  when  the  sub* 
jects  were  commerce,  revenue,  and  finance.  On  aU  these  sub- 
jects he  was  a  dedded  cptimiU. 

No  gloomy  predictions  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  nu* 
merous  pamphlets.    While  some  public  men  were  planting  their 
pillows  with  thorns,  and  commenting  mi  the  decay  of  trad<^ 
the  fiiilure  of  our  resources^  the  miseraUe  state  of  out  finances^ 
^c  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  all  the  golden  visions,  arising 
out  of  the  hopes  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.    The  subject  6[ 
this  memoir  was  accustomed,  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  foKci- 
tate  the  nation  on  the  flourishing  situation  of  its  commerce 
and  finances;  he  would  occasionally  compare  the  situation  of 
Grreat  Britain  with  that  of  all  or  any  one  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms;  and  maintain,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  the 
income  and  other  taxes,  that  the  people  of  England  actually 
^^  reposed  on  a  bed  of  roses  !"    Nor  was  he  ever  at  a  loss  for 
a  reply  to  those  who  constantly  augured  dismay,  ruin,  and 
destruction,   from   long  and  expensive   wars.     As  he  was 
acqpiainted  with  all  the  departments  of  the  state,  he  was  the  first 
to  point  out  increase  of  inccnne  in  any  one  branch  of  our  public 
revenue;  and.  when  this  did  not; happen,  he  then  predicted 
more  fortunate  events,  and  prophesied  of  happiness  to  comew 
On  one  great  subject  of  national  policy,  we  have  some  reason 
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to  su}^)oie  that  die  member  Ibr  Christcharcfadifiered  essentially 
fixxm  all  bh  oollei^es :  this  was  the  operation  of  the  late  Com 
BilL  He  well  knew,  it  was  to  the  produce  of  her  trade  and 
nianufiu:ture8,  that  England  was  indebted  for  that  wealth,  which 
had  enabled  her  more  than  once  to  maintain  a  contest  with  all 
Europe.  He  was  aware  that  ckeap  bread  produced  cheap  labour^ 
and  that  without  this,  it  would  be  impossible,  notwithstanding 
oar  machinery,  to  enter  into  any  profitable  competition  with  the 
spinners,  and  weavers,  and  capitalists  of  France,  Brabant,  and 
Germany,  on  the  dose  of  hostilities.  He,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered, that  not  only  the  cabinet,  but  those  who  generally 
of^xised  it,  were  in  fiivour  of  the  new  system,  the  popular  aim 
of  which  is,  by  obtaining  high  prices  for  our  home  produce,  to 
render  this  an  agricultural  country,  and  consequently,  one  that 
can  exist  independent  of  the  supplies  of  other  nations. 

His  speeches,  like  his  writings,  although  somewhat  difiiisc,' 
were  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  himself.  Indeed,  they  were* 
unadorned  widi  any  fine  tropes  or  similes ;  he  never  aflected 
the  ludicrous  or  the  satirical ;  he  never  exhibited  any  of  the 
gay  sallies  of  a  lively  imagination;  he  never  dazzled  his 
auditors  by  any  sudden  and  unexpected  burst  of  eloquence ; 
he  never  rlvetted  the  attention  of  the  public  by  the  rapturous 
fervour  of  patriotism. 

But  if  cold,  he  was  correct ;  if  monotcmous,  deep ;  and  if 
sometimes  prolix,  he  was  generally  clear,  unembarrassed,  and 
oomprehaisible.  Thus  while  many  of  his  oradons  smelt  of  the 
lampf  and  were  the  sole  produce  of  official  intercourse  and 
calculation ;  they  at  least  displayed  great  accuracy  and  cor- 
rectness, and  as  they  were  usually  supported  by  whole  columns 
ofj%fir^5,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  his  calculations 
or  set  his  arithmetic  at  defiance. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  his  fortune,  but  his  hands  appear 
to  have  been  clean,  for  he  was  never  accused  of  peculation. 
Indeed,  we  never  find  him  but  once,  during  a  long  political  life, 
charged  with  an  undue  exertion  of  his  influence.  His  annual 
revenue  was  great,  and  his  means  of  acquiring  wealdi  were 
various  and  immense ;  he  obtdned  much  both  for  himself  and 
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Ikmily;  but  had  his  desires  been  oommensurate  with  his  op- 
portunities, he  might  have  died  one  of  the  richest  subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  as  his  expenditure  was  trifling,  and  he  detested 
excess  of  every  kind. 

List  of  the  Works 
Of  the  Right  Hon,  George  Hose, 

1 .  A  Translation  of  the  History  of  Poland,  still  in  MS.  in 
the  King's  library,- 

2.  A  Report  on  the  Records,  1  vol.  folio. 

3.  A  fac-simile  Copy  of  Domesday  Book,  published  by  the 
House  of  Lord^  and  edited  by  him. 

4.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  arranged  and  edited  by 
him,  in  31  volumes,  folio. 

5.  A  fac-simile  Copy  from  Domesday  Book,  in  Nash's 
History  of  Worcestershire,  was  superintended  by  him.         ^ 

6.  A  brief  Examination  into  the  Increase  of  the  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain,  1792,  3  editions. 

7.  A  Tract  on  Friendly  Societies.  . 

8.  Considerations  on  the  Debt  due  by  the  Civil  List,  8vo. 
1802. 

9.  Observations  on  the  Poor  Laws,  1805,  8va 

10.  Observations  on  the  Historical  Work  of  the  late  Right 
Honourable  Charles  James  Fox ;  with  a  Narrative  of  the 
Events  which  occurred  in  the  Enterprise  of  the  Earl  of  Ai^le^ 
in  ie05,  by  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  4to.  1809. 

11.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  relative  to  the 
Erecti<m  of  a  Naval  Arsenal  at  Northfleet,  8vo.  1810. 

12.  Observations  respecting  the  public  Expenditure,  and 
the  Influence  of  the  Crown,  8vo.  1810. 

13.  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, May  6,  1811,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  on 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  1811. 

14.  Substance  of  a  Speech  relative  to  the  Com  Law8» 
1814. 
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,  D.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  and  A.SL 
jf  ST.  Paul's  deptforD)  rbctor  of  cliffe^  prs* 

BSmOARY  OF  LINCOLN,  CHAPLAIN  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HIS  If  AJB8TT9 
PROFESSOR  OF  ANCIENT  LITERATURE  IN  THE  ROTAL  ACADEMTy 
AND  HONORARY  LIBRARIAN  TO  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

\Wiih  a  List  of  his  Works:] 

1  H£  Burneys  haye  been  long  celebrated  for  their  abilili^ 
mdeed,  th^  actually  form  a  constellation  *  of  talents,  and 
have  occupied  for  many  years  a  distinguished  place  in  our 
literaiy  hemisphere.  There  is  reason  to  suppose^  that  they 
diginally  came  from  the  county  of  Salop;  we  are  certain^ 
indeed,  that  the  fiither  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury  in  1 726,  and 
ako  that  he  received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  free- 
school  of  that  town.  After  this  he  finished  his  studies  at 
Chester,  where  he  was  [daced  for  some  time  under  the  tui- 
tion of  a  half  brother,  with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  mnsie. 
In  1744,  while  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  repaired  to  London^ 
and  remained  for  three  years  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.Arae. 

*  1.  C3itries  Barney,  Mos.  D.,  F.R.S.,  a  Member  of  the  Nttionftl  Institute  tt  Ptris. 

S.  Junes  Bumey,  Esq.  a  pott  ctpiatn  in  tlie  rojfel  ntvy,  whd  aceomiMnicd  the 
cdcbrei^  Cook,  in  one  of  his  TOysgcs  roand  ihe  wor)«ly  snd  bss  lately  been  ocoipied 
ins  Qironologieil  History  of  the  discoveries  in  the  Pscific  Octsn. 

3.  Charles  Boincy,  DJD.,  &c.  Ills  brother,  the  subject  of  the  abore  Bcmoir,  whole 
jMn»  the  Rev.  C.  Pan  Bnmeyy  is  also  an  author. 

4.  Mrs.  Frances  D'Arblsy,  the  widow  of  a  Msjor-general,  in  tlie  service  of 
Louis  XVIII*  This  lady  distinguished  herself  as  an  author  at  eighteen  ycars^of  sge, 
and  bis  pfudtiWd  the  celebrated  novels  of  Evelina,  Cecilii,  Camilla^  the  Wanderer, 
and  also  the  tragedy  of  Edwin  and  Elgiva. 

5.  Miss  Sarah  Hsrrieit  Burney,  her  sister,  is  authai  of  Ckrvntine,  Geraldine, 
Fauoonberg,  and  Traits  of  Nature ;  of  the  list  of  these,  the  finr  edition  wis  sold  In 
ihraewmihs. 

••  Mr. Richard  T.  Bumcy  received  a  good  educitiao,  and  wu  sent  to  IndU  many  years 
ago.  He  settled  at  Calcutta,  and  died  there,  iboot  1807*  Two  sons  and  a  daoghtcr 
are  now  in  England  for  edocatioiu 
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tfine  yean  were  afterwards  Bpftnt  in  obscarity,  a&  OrganiBt 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfi^k;  but  in  1760,  the  elder  Mr.  Burney 
returned  to  Ix>ndon,  obtained  a  degree  from  tbe  Uniyersity 
of  Oxford,  and  <m  die  death  of  his  master,  hegeni  to  be  consi- 
dered as  haying  arrived  at  the  head  c^his  profession.  This  of 
course  led  to  wealth,  as  well  as  reputation:  and  in  1770,  we 
find  him  travelling  through  France  and  Italy,  with  the  laud- 
able view  of  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  Music,  which 
he  published  in  4  vols.  4to.  in  1781. 

This  was  followed  by  another  tour  through  Qennany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  Provinces :  the  account  of  this 
peregrination  was  published  in  2  vols.  8vp.  in  17? 3.  Such 
w^re  the  talents,  and  sp  excellent  the  arrangement  of  these  works, 
that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  scruple  to  tell  Boswell,  that  he  had 
looked  to  the  writings  of  that  '^  clever  dog  Bumey'^  as  a  model 
for  his  own  journ^  to  Scotland.  At  thb  period,  he  resided 
in  the  house  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  near  Iidcester  Square. 

Dr.  Bumey  at  length  obtained  the  situation  of  Organist  to 
Chelsea  Hospital,  where  he  spent  the  reminder  of  his  days  in 
peaces  tranquilli^,  and  respect.  He  was  twice  married,  fmd 
had  in  all  no  fewer  than  ei^t  children. 

.  Charles  Bumey,  the  second  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1757.  But  he 
could  have  received  little  or  no  part  of  his  education  in  that 
town,  as  his  father  left  it,  and  brought  his  familyalong  with 
him  to  London,  while  he  was  of  a  very  tender  age. 

Qn  February  17th,  1768,  young  Bumey  was  admitted  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Charterhouse,  where  he  appears  to  have, 
remained  for  some  time. 

At  length,  in  quality  of  a  scholar  belon^g  to  this  excellent 
institution,  he  rqmired  to  Caius  Coll^  Cambridge  where  he 
soon  distinguished  himself  by  the  depth  of  his  literary  researches, 
and  his  extraordinaiy  skill  in  the  Greek  language. 

His  stay  here^  however,  was  but  short;  for  he  soon  after 
removed  to  King^s  College^  Old  Aberdeen,  where  he  toqk  the 
degree  ef  M«A.  in  1781.  In  1782,  we  find  this  accompliAed 
scholar  commendng  hia  career  as  a  dassicaj  ipstrnctor,  at  an 
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Academy  at  Highgate.  Bat  he  did  not  remain  long  there^ 
for  fais  friend  Dr.  Dunbar,  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  id 
one  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a 
friendship  during  his  residence  in  the  north,  recommended 
him  in  the  warmest  manner  to  the  kte  Dr.  Rose  of  Qiiswick, 
who  for  many  years  superintended  a  most  respectable  Academy 
at  that  vOlage.  Mr.  Burney  now  became  his  assistant,  and 
we  have  heard  from  an  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  not  unfre* 
quently  smarted  under  his  castigations,  that,  like  the  learned 
Busby,  he  was  a  great  asserter  of  the  ancient  discipline. 

It  was  here  too,  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir  first  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  letters.  Dr.  Rose,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Cleveland,  is  supposed  to  have  instituted  the  Monthly 
Review,  a  periodical  publication,  celebrated  for  many  years, 
on  account  of  the  learning,  ability,  and  liberality,  displayed  in 
its  pages.  He  still  occasionally  continued  his  labours;  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  by  his  intervention,  that  Mr.  Bumey 
became  a  critic.  The  Rev.  George  Isaac  Huntingford,  author 
of  an  introduction  to  the  writing  of  Greek,  having  published 
a  collection  of  verses  in  that  language,  under  the  title  of 
<*  Manostrophica^**  he  commenced  a  powerful  attack  on  this 
work,  through  the  medium  of  the  publication  referred  to 
above.  .  This,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose,  was  his 
first  eflbrt,  attracted  the  attrition  of  the  public,  and  fixed  his 
reputation  as  a  Grecian. 

Sometime  after  this,  Mr.  Burney  married  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Rose  in  June  1783,  and  in  1786^  opened  a  school  on  his 
own  account  at  Fair  Lawn  House,  Hammersmith ;  whence^ 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  he  removed  to  Greenwich,  and 
there  established  the  yery  respectable  and  flourishing  academy, 
over  which  his  representative  at  this  day  so  worthily  presides^ 
Nor  were  academical  honours  wanting  to  grace  and  adorn  his 
career,  for  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the 
unirersiries  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow  in  1 7S)2,  while  that  of 
D.D.  was  received  fitxm  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1 81 2. 

We  understand,  however,  that  it  was  not  until  late  in  lift^ 
that    Dr.  Bumey  enteired   into    holy    orders.      If  he  had 
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assumed  the  ecclesiastical  garb  at  aa  earlier  period,  there 
can  be  but  Jittle  doubt,  that  the  highest  honours  in  the  church 
would  have  been  conferred  upon  him. 

Meanwhile  his  reputation  proved  very  serviceable  to  his 
scholastic  avocatioils:  and  he  now  began  to  be  considered 
ds  one  of  the  three  learned  Greeks  of  England,  his  name 
being  always  United  with  those  of  Porson  and  Parr. 

So  early  as  1789,  he  superintended,  while  in  the  press,  an 
Appendix  to  Scapula's  Lexicon,  and  two  years  after  were 
printed  his  *^  Observations  on  the  Greek  Verses  of  Milton.** 
His  edition  of  the  letters  of  Bentley  and  other  celebrated  men 
was  read  with  great  eagerness  by  the  learned ;  and,  as  an  appro- 
priate introduction  to  his  ecclesiastical  functions,  he  abridged 
Bishop  Pearson's  exposition  of  the  creed,  of  which  two  editions 
have  appeared.     About  five  years  before  his  dea|h^  he  published 

a  sermon,  delivered  by  him  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ptol's. 

« 

.  Meanwhile,  wealth  flowed  in  apace,  and  enabled  Dr.Bumey 
to  indulge  his  ruling  passion,  the  collection  and  form- 
ation of  a  classical  library,  in  the  pursuit  of  whidi  he 
not  (Mily  displayed  great  taste  and  industry,  but  exhi- 
bited a  most  munificent  spirit;  its  chief  feature^  as  in 
his  own  character,  was  Greek.  By  means  of  the  Pinelli 
Library  introduced  into  this  country,  in  consequence  of  a 
fortunate  speculation  on  the  part  of  an  adventurous  bookselletf 
(the  late  Mr.  Edward^)  he  added  greatly  to  his  collection  of 
Greek  dramatic  autjiors ;  nor  was  he  inattentive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  English  stage,  as  appears  from  the  biographical 
materials  left  behind  him,  as  well^as  many  thousands  of 
theatrical  prints. 

After  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Townley,  Dr.  Bumey  obtamed 
the  fine  manuscript  Homer,  which  passes  under  his  name,  and 
has  been  rated  so  high  by  some  connoisseurs,  as  to  have  been 
lately  estimated  at  the  sum  of  1000/.  The  vellum  copy  of  the 
Greek  orators  must  be  deemed  jnvaluable^  as,  in  addition  to  a. 
purer  text,  it  contains  certain  parts  of  their  speeches  never 
hitherto  published.  Of  the  printed  books  some  were  of  a 
very  rare  description,  in  high  preservation,  and  bound  with 
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anxnmted  to  mmily  14|000y  and  many  of  these  obtained 
additional  value  from  the  nuoiuscript  notes  of  H.  Stephens^ 
Bentley,  Markland,  and  himsdg  with  which  the  margins  are 
sometimes  crowded. 

This  rare  collection,  at  one  and  the  same  timei  presented 
the  history  of  every  book,  together  with  its  various  stages  of 
improvement.  Here  was  to  be  fimnd  a  work  in  its  first 
concoction,  exactly  in  the  state  as  when  originally  presented  to 
the  public ;  by  its  side  was  to  be  seen  every  subsequent  stage 
of  perfection,  in  rq;ular  succession.  *  A  comparative  estimata 
has  been  published  of  the  number  of  editions  of  certain  cele- 
brated works,  and  it  thence  appears,  that  the  Bumeian  coQeo- 
tion,  on  an  average,  contained  at  least  fbur  times  the  number 
dt  those  in  the  Aritish  Museum. 

The  doctor  had  also  a  few  excellent  pictures,  and  a  large 
assemUage  of  prints,  which  were  almost  exclusively  theatricaL 

In  these  pursuits,  the  silent  lapse  of  time  produced  a  suo- 
cession  of  years  and  of  incidents.  A  life  so  spent  must  Have 
been  accompanied  by  many  agreeable  recollections ;  but  there 
were  others  of  a  different  kind,  that  gave  to  it  at  intervals  a 
sombre  cast  and  colouring.  His  wi£^  Mrs.  Bumey,  who  was 
of  a  delicate  habit,  had  bem  occasionally  sulgect  to  low  spirits ; 
wlule  his  own  health  b^^  graduaUy,  but  perceptibly,  to 
decline^  and  that  too  at  a  period,  when  his  fiither  was  not  only 
aUve,  but  still  continued  to  give  proofr  of  both  bodily  and 
mental  vigour. 

As  Dr.  Bumey  had  now  obtained  independence,  though  not 
opulence,  he  resigned  his  school,  in  favour  of  his  only  son, 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Bumey  f ,  who  had  acted  for  some  few  years  as 
his  assistant.  About  this  period,  he  retired  to  his  rectory  at 
St.  Paul's  Deptford,  to  which  he  had  been  inducted  abont  nine 

*  Oo  inquiry,  the  writer  of  this  anicte  has  discovered,  that  Dr.  Barney  wis  enabled 
to  arrange  the  Greek  tragedians  prineipallj,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

-h.Tliis  gentleman*  who  was  educated  at  Mcrton  coUegt,  Oxford,  has  also  Jhnd^ claim  to 
the  literary  character,  a  distinguishing  characteriatic  of  his  family,  having  poblished  a 
sermon  preaclied  at  Lambeth,  before  the  prtosate,  on  the  consecration  of  the  present 
Bishop  o£Osfotd.  He  atfo  wrote  a  pria^  tssi^,  while  §n  eoHege,  **  On  thift  Lm  tf 
our  Couptry.". 
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flMmtlis  before,  whence  he  oocanonaUy  Tisited  his  friendB  in 
the  capital ;  and  it  was  there,  after  a  gradual  decay,  that  he 
resigned  all  worldly  cares  on  the  28th  of  December  181  ?• 
His  death  was  jsudden,  being  occasioned  by  apoplexy,  with 
which  he  was  first  seized  on  the  morning  of  Christmas  day^ 
and  mider  which  he  languished  but  three  dAys. 

Dr.  Burney,  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  maintained  a  high  character  as  a  scholar.  He,  indeed^ 
ranked  absolutely  in  the  first  line  of  eminence,  and  although  in 
a  general  point  of  riew,  his  precise  station  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained,  yet  in  respect  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  Greek  drama,  he  migktt  perhaps  have  justly  claimed  the 
first.  His  critical  acumen  was  commensurate  with  his  ext^w 
sive  learning,  while  the  native  energies  of  his  mind  assisted 
BOt  a  little,  both  at  table  and  in 'the  closet,  to  attain  for  him 
a  pre-eminence,  whidi  would  only  have  existed  in  a  smaller 
degree,  had  he  been  less  addicted  to  books. 

In  addition  to  these  claims,  that  Imnnificent  disposition,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  expended  a  large  portion  of  his 
hard-earned  gains  on  the  acquisition  of  a  library,  seemed  to 
shed  a  lustre  around  his  head,  while  it  communicated  a  certain 
portion  of  it  to  his/amily,  relations,  and  friends.  Since  die 
days  of  the  Medicis,  no  private  person  had  before  his  time 
been  seen  to  emplby  agents  both  at  home  and  abroad^  to  pur- 
chase whatever  was  rare,  valuable,  and  learned.  Few  men, 
with  such  limited  means,  have  achieved  so  much  in  this  way ; 
no  obstacles  prevented,  no  sum,  however  large,  obstructed,  no 
difficulties,  however  formidable^  deterred  him  in  his  pursuit. 
By  devoting  nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune  to  this  particular 
propensity,  he  was  enabled  to  achieve  great  things;  and  some 
of  the  richest  of  our  nobility  were  startled  at  a  competition,  in 
which  a  private  gentleman,  with  but  very  scan^  resonroes, 
fiih'ly  outbid  the  proprietors  of  large  hereditary  estates. 

To  the  honour  of  Dr.  Bumey,  neither  envy  nor  jealousy 
seem  to  have  formed  any  portion  of  his  character.  It  is  plea^ 
santy  in  the  republic  of  letters,  to  behold  a  friendship  subsisting 
among  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  chiefs. 
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Oti  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  sulgect  of  this  memoir'  did  not 
Io6k  around  him«  either  to  the  more  dignified  among  the  dergf 
or  the  laity,  in  order  to  single  out  afutare  patron,  for  the  hope 
of  his  family.  On  this  occasion  he  reared  an  altar  to  litera- 
ture and  friendship,  and  inscribed  it  with  the  name  of'  Parr, 
which  is  still  borne  by  his  successor.  This  is  a  little  anecdote 
highly  honourable  to  all  parties.  With  Porson  too,  he  lived 
for  many  years  in  unreserved  intimacy :  and  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  estimate  a  man  by  his  learning,  this  singularly:  gifted 
genius,  of  course,  maintained  a  distinguished  place  in  his 
esteem.  * 

Dr.  Bumey  was  of  a  sociable  di^)osit]on,  and  all,  who  knew 
him  must  confess,  that  he  was  both  hospitable  and  generous, 
and  that,  on  all  occasions,  his  wit  and  pleasantry  were  conspi- 
cuous. As  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fiind  of  anecdotejr 
his  company  was  of  course  greatly  courted.  Such  indeed,  and 
so  various  were  his  powers,  and  his  means  of  conveying  plea- 
sure'at  the  festive  boards  that  of  late  years  he  has  been  gene- 
rally invited  to  take  the  chair,  at  all  those  beneficent  meetings,, 
tfie  avowed  pbjects  of  which  were  to  raise  sufficient  fimds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  wives  and  children  of  those,  who  had 
^itstled  themselves  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  either  by 
their  literary  or  scholastic  labours. 

-Among  his  peculiarities  at  home,  were  two  of  a  very  inno- 
COit  kind ;  the  first  was  the  possession  of  the  best  wine,  of  the 
best  vintage ;  the  next  a  dread  of  a  fresh  current  of  air.  Shut 
the  door  !  was  the  first  salutation  uttered  by  him  to  any  one. 
who  entered  bis  apartment,  and  but  few  of  his  associates  ever 
neglected  this  rule.  This  custom  it  seems,  did  not  abandon 
him,  even  on  the  most  critical  and  trying  occasions ;  for  it  is 
said,  that  having  been  robbed  while  returning  home  one  even- 
ing in  his  own  carriage,  along  the  Greenwich  road,  by  a  couple 

•  Mr.  fieloe  in  bii  preface  to  the  ad  vol.  of  **  Anwlotet  of  Utcr^tare  ud  Sctn-e 
Booluy"  afier  staling  hit  obligaiiona  to  Earl  Spencer  end  the  BUhop  of  E\j,  mcDCbna 
thoM  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  in  the  following  terms  :  «  I  rctam  also  my 
cardial  thanks  to  Dr.  Charles  Bumey.  Jt  is  rerj  unnecessary  to  expatiate  dn  the  taloe 
(^.  bis  friendship.  Bat  I  hate  vmA  pride  in  inftmning.  the  worM  that  I  enjoy  %htX 
friendship  ;  and  that  in  the  account  of  the  Greek  books  printed  before  the  year  1 500,  I 
am  particularly  indebted  to  the  lue  of  his  manuscript  observations  an  thitf  subject." 
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of  foolpadfl).  who.  were  more  ea^er  in  obtaining  his  money, 
then  ooDtributing .  to  his  aoocwlniodation,  he  called  them 
back  in  a  peremptory  tone^  and  while  they  were  wondering 
at.  what  he  wanted  with  them,  he  exclaimed  in  his  usnal  man- 
ner,, and  with  his  own  peculiar  emphasis:  '*  Shut  tbe.door  V* 
A  voices  accustomed  to  command,  produced  the  desired  efiect, 
and  he  was  instantly  obeyed. 

A  great  number  of  aUe  men,  educated  under  his  inspection, 
and  partaking  in  some  measure  of  his  celebrity,  have  latdy 
met  under  the  auqucQS  of  his  distinguished  pupil,  Doctor  Kay^ 
R^us  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
and  subscribed  for  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster- 
abbey.  This  is  the  noblest  tribute^  that  can  be  paid  by  the 
surviving  scholar,  to  his  deceased  master.  A  Bust  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ner by  NoUekensy  was  exhibited  in  the  Model  Room  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  in  1802. 

Inscription  on  a  Monument  erected  in  1818,  to  the  memoiy 
of  Dr.  BurpqTf  executed  by  Cioblet,  in  form  of  a  pyramid,  widi 
a  medallion  of  the  deceased,  by  the  inhabitantsof  the  parish  oi 
SL  Paul's  Dqvtford. 

CHARLES  BURNEY,  D.D,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
RECTOR  OF  THIS  PARISH,  AND  OF  CLIFFE  IN  THIS  COUNTY, 

PREBENDARY  OF  LINCOLN, 

AKn  CHAPLAIN  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HIS  MAJESTY. 

BORN  DECEMBER  3,  1757,  DIED  DECEMBER  28,  1817. 

IN  HIM  WERE  UNITED 

THE  HIGHEST  ATTAINMENTS  IN  LEARNING^ 

WITH  MANNERS  AT  ONCE  DIGNIFIED  AND  ATTRACTIVE  ; 

PECULIAR  PROMPTITUDE  AND  ACCURACY  OF  JUDGMENT, 

WITH  EQUAL  GENEROSITY  AND  KINDNESS  OF  HEART. 

BIS  ZEALOUS  ATTACHMENT  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

WAS  TEMPERED  BY  MODERATION  ; 

AND  HIS  m^PRESSIVE  DISCOURSES  FROM  THE  PULPIT 

BECAME  DOUBLY  BENEFICIAL, 

FROM  THE  INFLUENCE  OP  HIS  OWN  EXABTPLE. 

TBS   PARISHIONERS   OF    ST.  PAUL's,    DEPTFORD, 

ERECTED  THIS  MONUMENT 

AS  A  RECORD  OF  THEIR  AFFECTION 

FOR  THEIR  REYERED  PASTOR,  MONITOR  AND  FRIEND, 

OF  THEIR  GRATITUDE  FOR  HIS  SBRYICES^ 
AND  OF  THEIR  UNSPEAKABLE  REGRET  FOR  HIS  LOSS. 
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On  the  death  oFDr.  Bumey,  it  became  a  subject  of  generd 
diaqoietiide,  lest  such  a  noble  ooUection  should  be  separated 
and  distributed.  At  length  it  was  determined,  that  it  shoidd 
become  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  be  pre* 
served  as  one  great  whole.  Accordingly,  on  February  dSd^ 
1818,  Mr.  Bankes  presented  a  petition  from  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  to  the  House  of  Comn^ons,  praying  tor 
parliamentary  aid  to  purchase  this  rare  and  extensive  library. 
He  described  it  <*  as  a  collection  of  a  very  superior  kind,  hav- 
ing been  accumulated  by  the  labours  of  many  years,  on  the 
part  of  its  possessor,  who  was  a  man  of  great  taste  and  learn- 
ing, and  who  had  spared  no  reasonable  expense  in  the  col- 
lection. 

^^  Under  the  circumstances,  in  which  Dr.  Bumey  had  left 
his  fiunily,  it  became  a  desirable  object,  that  his  library  should 
he  disposed  of  for  their  benefit  * ;  and  when  it  was  considered 
how  importisnt  it  was  to  deposit  so  valuable  a  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  Bankes  hoped,  that  the  House  would 
be  disposed  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition.'' 

The  Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of- the 
Exchequer,  bore  testimony  to  the  learning  and  abilities  of  Dr. 
Bumey,  and  agreed,  that  the  present  opportunity  of  obtaining 
so  valuable  ia  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  BritiBh 
Museum,  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

Accordingly  a  Committee  was  immediately  nominated,  and 
the  sum  of  IS,500/.  recommended  to  be  given  to  the  proprie- 
tor. This  having  been  objected  to,  on  account  of  its  largeness. 
Sir  James  Mcintosh  immediately  replied :  **  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  true  reading  in  one  single  oration  of  Demosthoies 
was  worth  the  whole  sum  of  money  to  a  free  country.''  Qn 
this  the  report  was  immediately  agi*eed  to. 

Here  f<^lows  an  exact  copy  of  it,  as  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 


*  This  WW  meant  kindly,  bat  we  belietf  it  to  be  gnUuiUmtf  w  the  ciraintUnccs  of 
Dr.  Burnqi't  fantlj  by  no  mMns  leofkred  it  inpcnttve. 
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«  REPORT 

From  the  Committee  on  Petition  of  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  relating  to  the  Collection  of  the  late  Br.  Bumey. 

[^Orderedf  hy  the  House  qf  Commons,  iobepHnted  17  AprU  ISlS.'i 

^  The  Committee,  to  whom  the  Petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  submitting  to  the  House  the  propriety  of 
purchasing  the  Collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Bumey  for  the 
use  c^  the  Public,  was  referred, 

<*  Have  directed  their  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  inquiring 
into  the  component  parts  or  principal  classes  of  literature,  of 
which  this  library  Consists ;  secondly,  into  their  value ;  and 
thirdly,  as  to  the  importance  of  purchasing  the  whole  at  th^ 
public  charge,  for  the  pui^ose  of  adding  it  to  (he  Collection 
now  existing  in  the  British  Museum,  having  ascertained  that 
Dr,  Burney's  executor  was  unwilling  to  separate  one  portion 
firom  the  rest,  or  to  treat  for  the  sale  of  the  Collection  othei^- 
wise  than  as  entire  and  undivided. 

<<  One  of  the  large  classes  consists  of  Manuscripts  of  classical 
and  other  ancient  authors;  among  which  that  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Townley,  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  very  competent  judges,  who 
were  examined  by  your  Committee ;  although  not  supposed 
to  be  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  considered  as  being  of  the 
earliest  date  of  the  MS9.  of  Homer's  Iliad  knOwn  to  scholars, 
and  may  be  rated  as  superior  to  any  other  which  now  exists, 
at  least  in  England ;  it  is  also  extremely  rich  in  scholia,  whi^h 
have  been  hitherto  but  partially  explored. 

"  There  are  two  copies  of  the  series  of  Greek  Orators,  pro- 
bably written  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries,  of  which 
that  upon  vellum  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Crippis 
and  Dr.  Clarke^  and  is  esteemed  as  extremely  valuabk;.  an 
account  of  Ae  Orations  contained  in  it  was  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Raine^  late  Master  of  the  Charter-bouse,  and  of  the 

22 
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collatioiu  which  he  had  made  in  oomparing  it  with  the  AMine 
editioii« 

^*  This  maniiflcript  of  the  Rhetoridant  is  iodeed  one  of  the 
most  important  manuscripts  ever  introduced  into  this  country, 
becanse  it  supplies  more  lacunas  than  any  other  manuscript; 
there  is  contained  in  it  a  portion  oi  Isaeus,  which  has  never 
been  printed :  there  is  only  one  printed  oration  of  Lycurgna 
in  existence,  which  is  imperfect,  and  thb  manuscript  com- 
pletes it ;  there  is  also  an  oration  of  Dinarchus,  which  may  be 
completed  from  this  manuscript 

^  Among  the  rarer  manuscripts  in  the  Collection,  there  are 
two  beautiful  copies  of  the  Greek  Gospels,  of  the  tenth  and 
twdfth  centuries.  The  Geography  of  Ptolemy  is  another  of 
the  finest  MSS.  enriched  with  maps,  which,  although  not  older 
than  the  fifteenth  century,  yet,  from  the  circumstance  of  all 
the  other  known  copies  of  this  work  in  the  original  language 
being  in  the  collection  of  difierent  public  libraries  abroad,  the 
possession  of  this  copy  is  rendered  particularly  desirable. 
There  is  likewise  a  valuable  Latin  manuscript  of  the  Comedies 
of  Plautus,  written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  containing 
twenty  plays;  which  is  a  much  larger  number  than  the  cqpies 
already  in  the  Museum,  or  those  in  foreign  libraries  in  general 
contain,  most  of  which  have  only  six  or  ^ht,  and  few,  com* 
paratiirely  speaking,  more  than  twelve  plays.  A  beautifiil  and 
correct  manuscript  of  Callimachus  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  a 
very  fine  copy  of  P^pas  Alexandrinus'  collection  of  Mather 
matical  Treatises,  of  similar  date;  and  a  manuscript  of  the 
Asinus  Aureus  of  Apuleius,  an  author  of  extreme  rarily, 
deserve  also  particular  notice.  The  whole  number  of  manu- 
8<;ripts  amounts  to  about  385,  but  those  above  mentioned  are 
the  most  important  and  valuable. 

'f  Exclusive  of  the  manuscripts  already  noticed,  there  is  a 
very  large  number  of  Memoranda  and  Criticisms,  in  Dr«  Bur- 
nay's  own  hand,  (exduave  of  the  Fragmenta  Scenica  Graeoaf 
and  books  with  Div  Bumey's  own  notes;)  three  or  four 
articles  of  which  seem  nearly  prepared  for  the  press. 
In   this    part    ef  the  Collection    there  are    several  smaU 
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Lexiooiis  of  the  OteA  Dialects,  widi  nmnerous  remarks  oa 
ancient  Authors;  the  merit  of  which,  though  oertainLy  con* 
ttdeiaUe,  can  only  be  thorou^y  appreciated  by  patient 
ioTestigation. 

<^  There  are  also  many  original  letters  of  Isaac  CasauboOy 
who  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of 
the  learned  men  of  his  time,  who^  letters  to  Casaubon  have 
never  been  published. 

<<  Among  the  printed  books,  the  whole  nomber  of  which  is 
firora  13,000  to  14,000  volumes,  the  most  distinguished  branch 
consists  of  the  collection  of  Greek  dramatic  authors,  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  present  every  diversity  of  text  and  ccnnmen- 
tary  at  one  view ;  each  play  being  bound  up  singly,  and  in  so 
oukiplete^  but  expensive  a  manner,  that  it  has  occasioned  the. 
sacrifice  of  two  copies  of  every  edition,  and  in  some  instances  of 
such  editions  as  are  re]ry  rare :  the  same  arrangement  has  also 
been  adopted  with  regard  to  Harpocration,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  grammarians;  and  both  the  editions  of  and  annot»% 
tioiia  upon  Terentianus  Maurus  are  particularly  cqpious  and 
complete.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  thb  collection  contains  the 
first  edition  of  every  Gredc  classic,  and  sevoal  of  the  scarcest 
among  the  Latins,  and  that  the  series  of  grammarians,  lexioo- 
gmphers,  and  philological  writers,  in  both  languages^  is 
unusually  complete.  The  books  are  rqiresented  to  be  gene- 
xs63ly  in  good,  though  not  in  what  may  be  styled  brilliaiit,  con- 
dition ;  the  whole  having  been  collected  by  Dr.  Bumey  him- 
seli^  from  the  different  great  libraries,  which  have  been  of  late 
years  brought  to  sal^  beginning  chiefly  with  the  Pinelli 
collection. 

^  To  enable  the  House  to  form  an  opinion  upon  this  branch 
of  the  ooUectioQ,  your  committee  subjoin  the  words  of  one  of 
the  witnesses,  whom  they  examined;  who  says,  *  The  great 
fisature  of  this  eminent  Scholar's  library  is  that  part,  which 
rdates  to  GredL  literature  whether  ancioit  or  more  recent. 
In  this  respect  it  is  probably  the  most  complete  ever  assem- 
bled by  any  man,  as  it  comprises  all  the  materials,  requisite 
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for  claMJcdl  criddsoL  In  Latin  dacudcSy  and  in  the  criddam 
connected  with  Roman  literature^  it  ii  not  so  oofiaoB  aain  the 
Oreeki  but  nevertheless  it  contains  snumber  of  rare  and  Yalu* 
able  books,  which  wotdd  considerably  enrich  the  stores  depo* 
sited  in  the  Museum/ 

'*^  The  same  witness^  with  reference  to  the  collection  of 
Memotanda  above  alluded  to,  further  says, 

**  *  The  books  with  manuscript^  notes  may  be  divided  into 
diree  portions ;  first,  those,  which  have  thdr  margins  more  or 
less  crowded  with  remarks,  collations,  &c.  in  the  hand-wridng^ 
of  many  very  eminent  scholars,  viz.  Bentlqr»  Burmannt 
Casanbon,  &c. ;  secondly,  the  books  with  manuscript  notes  by 
Dr.Bumey.  The  greater  portion  of  the  books  thus  enriched^ 
are  the  Gredc  tragedians,  and  the  ancient  Gbeek  laoifit^ 
graphers.  To  illustrate  the  Gredc  drama,  and  to  add  to  the 
stores  of  the  andent  lexicographers,  Dr.  Bumey  seems  to  have 
directed  the  greatest  portion  of  his  industry,  and  to  any  future 
edition,  these  remarks  and  additions  would  prove  a  most  inter* 
esting  acquisition.  Another  important  portion  of  this  cdlec-' 
tion  may  be  called  the  Variorum  collection ;  tiiis  is,  perhjqps, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  books  in  the  whcde  library : 
in  it.  Dr.  Bumey  has  so  brought  together  the  comments  and 
notes  of  many  celebrated  scholars  upon  several  Gred^,  add 
particularly  the  dramatic  writers,  that  at  one  view  maybe  seen 
afandst  all  that  has  been  said  in  illustration  of  each  author;  it 
elctends  to  about  SOO  volumes  in  folio  and  quarto.  One  por« 
tion  of  tins  remarkable  collection  consists  of  a  r^;ular  series  of 
i  70  volumes,  entitied  Fragmenta  Soenica  Grasca,  which  com- 
prises all  the  remains  of  the  Gbreek  dramatists,  in  number  hM 
less  dian  300,  wheresoever  they  could  be  traced.' 

<<  The  great  copiousness  of  Dr.  Burney's  Library  in  Gred^ 
Hterature^  may  be  collected  at  once  from  the  following  eom- 
{iarative  statement  of  the  editi<ms  of  several  aothors,  in  that 
cdlection,  and  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
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Atutafe»  &e*                      Bdtiih  Muieum. 

V                                 ■ 

Dr.BurMj. 

tVoriks  entire  or  in  part^ 

• 

• 

Mschjlm      -        -      i  8  Editions. 

47  Editions. 

Anacreon      -       .   -    17 

_ 

26 

— 

Anthologia    -        -       19 

_ 

80 

— 

Af)oUoaiu8  Rhodius    -    4 

— 

12 

— 

Archimedes    -          -      2 

— 

5 

•— 

AristaHietus      -         -    3 

— 

6 

— 

Aristophanes        -         23 

— 

74 

— 

Athenseus        .        .      g 

— 

10 

— 

Athenagoras    •         ->     4 

— 

9 

— 

Callimachus    -         -      7 

1  — 

16 

— 

.Chryscdoras     -        -      2 

— 

16 

• 

Demetrius  Phalereus       4 

— 

10 

— 

Delnophilus     -          -    2 

—   . 

5 

— 

Demosthenes    -        -    18 

— 

50 

— 

PloQ  Nicff^us    - 

.— . 

2 

— . 

Etymologicum  Magnum  2 

— 

5 

— 

Evr^ides        -         -    46 

— 

166 

— 

Gaza        -            -           1 

— 

21 

— 

Gnomid  Scriptor^    -    6 

— 

14 

— 

Gt^forius  Corinthus       1 

— 

3 

— 

Gregorius  Nazianzenus  14 

— 

28 

— 

Homer    -        -       -    45 

— - 

87 

-« 

Isocrates        -         -      11 

— 

80 

— i 

Sophocles    -           -     16 

—  • 

102 

— 

Ml 


^^  Another,  and  a  very  different  branch,  of  this  CoUectioii 
comiHrises  a  munerous  and  rare  series  of  Newspapers,  fixm 
1609  to  th6  present  time^  amounting  in  the  whole  to  700 
voluioes,  which  is  more  ample  than  any  other,  that  is  sujqpos^ 
to  be  extant  A  large  collection  of  between  300  and  400 
volumes  in  quarto,  containing  Materials  for  a  History  of  the 
Stag^  from  1660  to  the  present  time^  and  particulars  relating 
to  the  biognqphy  of  Actors,  and  persons  connected  with  tllfr 
$t9g^  may  be  daased  after  these  daily  journals, 

.V  Pr«  Burney's  coUectioD  of  Frinta  has  beem  principally 
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made  witb  reference  to  this  object,  comprisiiig  the  most  com* 
plete  series,  that  probably  exists  of  theatrical  Portraits;  begiii- 
niog  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  is  the 
period  of  our  e^rUest  engravers  of  portraits,,  such  as  Cieminie, 
Hogenbuigh,  Ektracke,  and  the  three  Passes,  and  continued 
to  the  (ffesent  tune.  The  number  of  these  theatrical  Engrav- 
ings is  about  5,(K)0f  many  of  which  are  bound  tqgetker  in  ten 
volumes ;.  betides  these,  there  are  about  2,000  other  engraved 
Portraits,  principally  of  Authors,  Commentators,  and  .other 
learned  persons.  . 

^  With  reqiect  to  the  Value  of  the  Manuscripts,  the  Homer 

is  rated  by  the  different  witnesses  at  from  6002.  to  8002.,  and 
one  of  them  supposed  it.might  even  reach  so  high  a  price  as 
1000/L ;  Ihe  Greek  Rhetoricians  are  estimated  at  from  3402. 
to  5002. ;  the  larger  copy  of  the  Greek  Gospels  at  2002.;  the 
Geography  of  Ptolemy  at  651^  and  the  copy  of  Hautus  at  502. 
One  witness  estimates  the  whole  <tf  the  ancient  Manuscripts  at 
iq>wards  of  2,5002.;  and  an  eminent  Bodcaeller  at  8,0002. 
The  set  of  Newspapers,  from  the  year  1603  to  the  present 
time^  is  valued  at  from  900  guineas  to  1000.    .. 

^*  The  books  with  manuscript  notes,  together  with  Dr.  Bume/s 
Variorum  Compilation,  including  the  Fragmenta  Soenica 
GnBca,  are  estimated  by  one  at  10002.,  and  by  another  as 
high  as  1,340^;  who  likewise  computes  the  Materials  for  the 
History  of  the  Stage  at  1402. 

**  The  Prints  are  judged  to  be  worth  the  sum  of  4502.;  and 
the  Bookseller  above  referred  to,  who  has  esuunined  the  whole 
(except  the  engravings)  for  the  purpose  of  enaUing  the  preset 
proprietor  to  set  a  value  upon  them,  estimates  the  printed 
books  in  the  Library  at  90002.  some  other  bodes  in  his  study 
a^oiniog  and  agreat  number  of  tracts  at  5002i;  and  thewfadle^ 
exclusive  of  the  prints,  at  14,5002. 

**  A  considerable  expense  would  necessarily  attend  the  sdUng 
of  this,  or  any  other  library,  by  public  auction,  which  usually 
amounts  either  to  15  or  n^percent.  upon  the  groiiB  produee 
ofthe«8ale;  but  your  Committee  having  questioned  the  last 
witness  alluded  to^  Mr.  Ftyne,  fomd  it  to  be  his  opinion^  that 
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the  net  money-price  of  tte  Library  in  question,  after  deducting 
all  expensciB,  might  amount  to  14,500/^ 

**  The  persons  examined  by  your  Committee^  as  being  per« 
ticularly  competent  to  assist  them  in  forming  their  judgment, 
have  been  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.  the  Reverend  Henry  H«  Baber, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  British  Museum;  Richard  Heber,  Esq. 
the  Reverend  T.  F.  Dibdin,  the  Reverend  J.  Cleaver  Banksi 
Mr.  Payne^  and  Mr.  Evans;  the  substance  of  whose  testi- 
mony, your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  House  in 

poss^ion  o£ 

'*  The  importance  of  acquiring  for  the  British  Museum,  a 

Library  stored  with  such  literary  treasures  as  have  been  enu- 
merated, is  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  already 
stated ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that,  in  purchasing  the  entire  CoHec>< 
tion,  much  more  will  be  bought  than  it  will  be  necessary  to 
retain ;  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  printed  bodcs^ 
being  duplicates  of  those  already  in  the  British  Museum,  mutt 
be  sold  again ;  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  otherwise  than 
at  the  expense  i)(l7iper  ceni.  upon  the  produce  of  such  sales^ 
whatever  the  amount  may  be.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind^ 
that,  even  if  the  purchase  should  be  completed  without  delay, 
these  duplicates  could  not  be  sorted  and  examined,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  sale  in  the  course  of  the  present  session. 

'<  Your  Committee  therefore  suggest,  that,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  the  net  amount  of  such  Sale  (which  may  be  estimated  at 
from  8000/.  to  4000/.)  should  so  fiir  be  refunded  to  the  Pub- 
lic, as  to  go  in  diminution  of  the  annual  grant  to  the  Britidi 
Museum ;  and  also,  that,  in  consideration  of  so  ample  and  costly 
an  accession  being  made  to  the  existing  stock  of  Books,  it  may 
be  proper  to  suspend  or  reduce^  for  a  time^  the  annual  grant 
of  1000/.  to  the  Book  Fund,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts 
of  that  annual  sum  as  are. applied  in  subscriptions  to  Works 
BOW  in  the  progress  of  publication. 

<<  Upon  the  whole  matter,  your  Committee  venture  to  reoom« 
mend  as  the .  result  of  the  best  consideration,  which  they  have 
bestowed  both  upon  the  importance  and  just  value  of  tfaemtire 
Collectiont  that  the  Proprietor,  being  ready  to  dispose  of  it 
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tpt  the  sum  of  1S,5002.|  it  will  be  a  very  material  acWtion  to 
the  public  stock  of  literature^  and  purchased  at  a  pric^  which 
cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable. 

17th  April,  IdlS."* 

List  of  the  Works 
Either  composed  or  edited  by  the  late  JReo.  Dr.  Charles  Bumey. 

1.  Appendix  ad  Lexicon  Graeco-Latinum,  a  Joan.  Scapula 
Gonstructum,  &c.  Lond.  1 789. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Greek  yerses  of  Milton,  published  at  the 
end  of  Mr.  T.  Wartoh's  edition  of  Milton's  Minor  Poems, 
Svo.  1791. 

3.  Ricbardi  Bentleii,  &  Doctorum  Virorum,  Epistolae^  4to. 
1807. 

4.  Tentamen  de  Metris  ab  iEschyloin  choricis  cantibus  ad« 
hibitis,  8vo.  1809. 

.  5*  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  abridged, 
12mo.  1810,  2d  edition,  1812. 

6.  Fhilemoms  Lexicon  Grasc^  e  Biblioth.  Parisiens.  4to. 
1812. 

7«  A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  (^  the 
Stewards  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  at  St.  Paul's,  May  14th, 
1812,  4to.  1813. 

8.  Several  Criticisms  on  Classical  and  Learned  Works, 
published  occasionally  in  the  Monthly  Review* 
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Sw  RICHARD  CROFT,  Bart. 

AOOOUCHBUR,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

Sir  Richard  Croft  was  descended  from  a  very  andent, 
opulent,   and  distingnished  family  in  Herefordshire.     Croft 
Casde  was  in  its  possession  during  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  atid 
many  individuals  of  this  name  and  lineage  are  mentioned  with 
great  honour  in  different  periods  of  the  English  history.     It  is 
stated  by  Holingshed  that  in  the  11th  year  of  Edward  IV. 
after  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  *^  Prince  Edward 
was  taken,  as  he  fled  towards  the  town,  by  Sir  Richard  Crofts^ 
and  kept  close ;  after  the  field  was  ended,  a  proclamation  was 
made,  that  whosoever  could  bring  forth  Prince  Edward,  alive  or 
dead,  should  have  an  annuitie  of  a  hundred  pounds  during  his 
life,  and  the  Prince's  life  to  be  saved,  if  he  were  brought  forth 
alive.    Sir  Richard  Crofts,  nothing  mistrusting  the  King^s  pro- 
mise, brought  forth  His  prisoner.  Prince  Edward,  being  a  fair  and 
well  proportioned  young  gentleman.''     King  Edward  did  nol^ 
however,  ftdfil  his  pledge,  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  Prince^ 
and  Sir  Richard  Crofts,  being  extremely  offended  with  this 
base  conduct,  retired  from  court  in  disgust 
'    Another  Sir  Richard  Crofts  is  mentioned  with  honour  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL,  and  a  Sir  James  Crofts  was  made 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.     Some 
years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  Sir  James 
Crofts  was  sent  on   an   expedition  against  Scodand,  under 
Lord  Greie  of  Wilton,  in  which  he  behaved  with  great  gal- 
lantry as  a  soldiery  and  afterwards  acted  the  part  of  an  able 
i^gotiator  between  the  Queen  Regent,  her  French  parhr,  and 
the  Scotch  nobility.* 

t  See  Holiagihcd't  Cbfoniclet  In  variooi  fitru. 
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One  of  the  mort  distinguished  representatives  of  this  fit- 
mily  in  modem  times,  was  Dr.  Herbert  Croft,  Bishop  of 
Hereford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.*  In  the  year 
1671,  the  tide  of  baronet  was  conferred  on  this  fiunily,  in 
which  Croft  CasUe  still  continaed;  but  the  entail  of  that 
estate  was  cut  off  about  sixty  years  ago,  the  fitmily  being  then 
in  reduced  circumstances. 

Herbert  Croft  the  &ther  of  the  late  Sir  Richard,  bdng 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  became  one  of  the 
six  clerks  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  was  for  some  years 
receiver  or  treasurer  of  the  Charter-house.  He  was  first 
married  to  Miss  Young,  a  lady  of  considerable  fortune^  near 
Midhurst  in  Sussex,  and  he  had  by  her  six  children ;  Richard, 
who  was  the  youngest,  was  bom  the  9th  of  January,  1 762. 
For  his  second  wifis^  he  married  Miss  Maiy  Chawner,  sister  of 
Mr.  Chawner,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  respectability  at 
Burton-upon-Trent. 

Richard  was  first  sent  to  a  sdbool  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ixmdon,  and  resided  afterwards  for  several  years  at  Mr.  Man- 
love's  academy,  at  Derby.  At  a  proper  ag^  he  was  articled 
as  an  appraitice  to  Mr.  Chawner;  when  the  period  agreed 
upon  had  elapsed,  he  attended  anatomical  and  medical  lectures 
in  London  for  two  or  three  seasons;  and  while  a  pupil  at  St  Bar* 
tholomew's  Hospital,  lived  with  his  father  in  the  Charter-hous^. 
When  his  education  was  finished,  he  became  the  partner  of  hii 
former  master,  Mr.  Oiawner,  at  Tutbury  in  Staffi>rdshire^  and 
succeeded  him  in  his  business  there^  on  Mr.Oiawner  removing 
to  Burton*bpon-Trent.  He  continued  at  Tutbury  in  consider* 
able  practice  during  four  or  five  years,  much  respected  and  be- 
loved by  all  ranks  of  people.  He  afterwards  settled  for  a  short 
time  as  a  surgeon  at  Oxford,  upon  thesupposition  that  Sir  Charles 
Nonrse  was  about  to  retire  firom  business ;  but  in  this  idea  he 
was  mistaken,  and  he  soon  left  that  dty  with  a  view  of  settling 


•  Mr.  Herbert  Ctok  wm  edimted  at  theEnglMh  college  Mmaix»  at  St.Omr ;  Imt 
coBf«rt«d  to  the  PkotcMaot  religion  by  tbe  argnmentt  of  hit  frieod  Dr.  Morton^  Bitbop 
of  Dttibaai.  He  eppetn  to  have  gmtly  fBCKaicd  the  petriinooial  cttatei  of  the  fiunily ; 
aad  hie  only  mm,  Herbert,  who  aerved  in  parliaaciit  ■•  knight  of  lhs.ibiai  ioff  dhs 
cooAtf  of  Hereford,  im  created  a  baionettn  1S71*     Eo« 
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in  LcftidoDi  While  he  was' at  Tutbury,  lie  had  become 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Joeeph  Denman,  a  physician  of  efninence 
at  BttxtQP)  who  being  pleased  with  his  manners,  his  siCtive 
mind)  and  his  honourable  prindples,  gave  him  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  his  brother,  Dr.Denman  of  Londcm.  This 
naturally  led  to  occasional  visits  at  his  house,  and  «  few 
months  afterwards,  Mr.  Croft  was  married  to  MaiiB;aret,  the 
ddest  of  Dr.  Denman's  twin  dau^ters,  with  the  entire  appro- 
halibn  of  her  parents. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  in  consequence  of  die  sugg^esticm  of 
his  &ther4n-law,  who  was  unable  to  attend  in  person,  Mr; 
Croft  repaired  to  Paris,  to  assist  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
when  Ae  was'brought  to  bed  of  the  present  Duke;  and  as 
xm  this  occasion,  he  gave  the  most  entire  satisfiM^on,  it  lied  to 
a  great  increase  of  business  after  his  return  to  London*  His 
connection  with  Dr.  Denman  was  likewise  extremely  &Your* 
able  to  his  views  on  a  variety  of  occasions;  and  long  after  that 
gentleman  had  almort  entirely  withdrawn  ftom  the  aerd«  of 
his  profession,  Mr.  Croft's  business  continued  gradually  mcrau- 
in^  until  in  point  of  respectability,  it  had  become  equal  to  thai 
of  any  former  accoucheur  in  the  metropolis.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  Continued  to  practise  with  the  highest  credit  and  suc- 
cess, and  when  the  late  much  lamented  Prino^  Charlotte 
became  pregnant,  he  was  chosen  by  Her  Royal  Highness  to 
attend,  during  her  confinement  This  he  did  with  the  most 
anxious  and  unwearied  zeal,  and  notwithstanding  the  heart-' 
rending  event,  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  most  unque»» 
tionable  skill.  It  is  not  surprising  that  public  disiqipointment 
should  find  a  vent,  in  censure  on  individuals ;  and  that  unlook- 
ed  for  calamiQr,  though  resulting  from  circumstances  beyond 
human  oontroul,  should  be  imputed  to  those  who  have  fiiSed 
in  the  execution  of  trusts,  so  generally  and  so  deeply  interest- 
ng*  Such  feelings  however  will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  persevering  obloquy,  which  so  long  laboured  to  convert 
the  general  grief  into  unjust  indignation.  In  this  instance^'  the 
party  assailed  laboured  under  peculiar  disadvantages:  for 
wbil^  the  criticisms  on  his  medical  treatment  could  only  be 

II 
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MBWered  by  a  publication  of  the  whole  caai^  r&tpbct  for  the 
augoflt  &mily  to  which  the  patient  bdonged,  tendernest  toward* 
the  feelings  of  an  a£Sicted  husband^  and  even  a  due  regard  to 
decency  and  propriety,  equally  ferbdde  the  disclosure  of  minute 
particulars.  —  But  other  circumstances  were  abo  strangely 
misFepresented.  Sir  Richard  Croft  was  censui^  tot  not  earlier 
detinng  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Sims.  The  &ct  is,  that  he  first 
proposed  sending  for  him,  and  before  any  alarming  symptom^ 
except  the  protraction  of  the  labour,  had  been  adhibited. 
When  that.skilfiil  physician  arrived,  he  had  only  to  noom- 
mend  a  continuance  (rf* the  treatment  which  had  been  adopted : 
and  Jiiough  he  did  not  at  first  see  Her  Royal  Highness,  thi* 
was  the  consequence  of  his  own  and  Dr.  Baillie's  c^inion  that 
his  introduction,  at  that  time,  might  produce  an  injurious  alarm 
on  the  mind  of  this  amiable  Princess,  without  any  immediate 
necessity,  as  the  labour  was  proceeding  naturally  although 
alowly  at  that  period.  It  was  likewise  stated,  that  in  the  coarse 
of  the  night  which  terminated  the  existence  of  Her  Royal 
Highness,  Sir  Richard  Croft  retired  to  rest,  and  abandoned 
an  amiable  and  illustrious  Princess,  at  the  moment  of  extreme 
9u£ferance  and  danger. 

Without  adverting  to  the  powerful  ties  of  gratitude  and 
int^est  which  attached  him  to  the  Princess,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  no  patient  of  Sir  Richard's  will  believe  this  stat^ 
ment.  Even  where  his  skill  as  a  physician  was  most  conspi- 
cuous, his  attentions  sis  a  friend  have  left  a  stQl  deeper  impres- 
aion:  his  care  was  unremitting,  his  zeal  indefatigable^  his 
anxiety  almost  amounted  to  a  fault ! 

During  the  whole  of  this  severe  trial,  iSr  Richard  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  utmost  fortitude  and  self-possessicm, 
but  after  its-  fatal  and  afflicting  termination,  he  exhilnted 
an  agonizing  despair,  which  was  succeeded  by  great  depression 
of  spirits.  This  state  of  mind  sometimes  appeared  to  be  soot- 
ed by  the  kind  and  considerate  attentions  of  the  royal  fiunily, 
and  by  the  attachment  and  sympathy  strongly  expressed  for 
him  upon  this  occasion,  by  the  respeetaUe  part  6f  his  own 
profession,  and  by  his  numerous  patients,  who  wete  generally 
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eager  to  ibow,  that  their  confidence  was  undiminisbed.  Hia 
iriendH  were  aranedmGs  flattered  with  the  hope,  that  his  sjnrita 
were  gradually  recovering,  but  his  grief  continued  to  return 
occasionally  with  increased  violoice ;  and  about  three  months 
after  bis  attendance  upon  the  Princess,  bis  fonper  agonizing 
feelings  were  renewed,  by  a  still  n)ore  lingering  labour,  which 
bad  required  his  presence  from  Snnday  night  to  Friday  morn- 
ing with  every  appearance  of  the  same  iatal  termination. 

It  ia  generally  known  that  exhausted  by  anxiety  and  &tigu^ 
he  had  been  reluctantly  persuaded  to  retire  into  a  bed-room« 
where  loaded  pistols  were  unhappily  left  n  itliin  hia  reach,  and 
that  afl»r  midni^t,  h)  a  moment  of  distract  iun,  beput  an  endt* 
his  own  life.  But  nliltnugh  this  was  performed  during  a  tem- 
porary derangement  of  mind,  be  had  never  in  his  fi>nner  life 
shown  any  symptom  of  insanity,  nor  can  thut  disease  be  traced 
in  any  of  big  fiunily.* 

Sir  Richard  Croft  may  be  justly  described  as  a  man  of  the 
moat  hcMWurable  principles,  and  the  most  generous  disposition ; 
while  bis  sound  practical  knowledge  in  his  profession  has  been 
acknowledged  by  alt  capable  of  deciding  on  such  a  aul^ect. 
No  man  more  entirely  commanded  the  ^fecttonate  attachmestt 
t^  his  bmily  and  friends,  and  their  re^et  at  his  dreadful  death, 
is  at  once  embittered  and  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  an  excess  of  those  feelings  which  do  most  honour 
to  the  human  heart.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Baronet  on 
tbedenuse  op  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  in  ISlff. 
His  tnfe  Btirrives  him,  and  he  has  left  a  daughter  and  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  "nie 
fortune  they  inherit  is  not  considerable,  for  Sir  Richard  had 
n^  palrimony,  and,  the  small  fortune  of  his  wife  excepted,  he 
{lossessed  nothing  but  what  arose  from  the  profits  of  his  pro- 
fesdtm,  which  might  have  been  greater,  but  for  the  liberaUty 
•f  his  disposition,  which  showed  itself  in  every  part  of  his  con- 
duet  through  life. 

■  The  paticDt  mi  never  ioEbrmeJ  of  tbi>  mcltncbolf  event  wblcb  hippccwd  laih 
FibrMij,  IBIS,  but  )ha  dmi  ■  leo  diji  titer  ginng  bind  to  *  in^ta,  TbtdiiU 
nriiiu.  It  OMj  b*  wothj  ct  laauk,  ilMt  tlw  vhol«  uS  itiii  mmoo  mi  fwticiikri} 
Uai  to  Ijhig-ia  woDieD,  ud  thit  ta  unoniil  nambtt  wen  delinnd  of  dead  dukltiB. 
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Wabhsit  Haitinos,  the  son  of  an  obKure  clergymani  and  a 
man  dflitiiied  alike  by  nature  and  by  ftntane^  to  prodoce  no  ii>- 
(xnuiddvble  effect  on  the  &te  of  Asia  as  well  as  (rf'  England,  was 
bom  in  1733.  The  predse  ^xit  where  he  firtt  saw  the  light,  is 
unknown  to  the  writer  of  this  article;  but  it  could  not  have  beei 
at  Dayleaibrd  House,  as  has  been  su[^)osed,  diis  mansion  faav^- 
iogbeen  sold  full  ei^teen  years  belbr^  by  one  of  his  progenitors. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  he  passed  port  of  his  infant^  in  that 
nei^ibourhood,  and  had  imbibed  such  an  attachment  to  the  spo^, 
that  he  never  was  ha{^y  until  he  had  become  the  posaesacM*. 

The  period  that  elapsed  between  his  birth,  and  his  empk^- 
mcnt  in  a  public  ci^Mcity  was  so  exceedingly  short,  as  to 
aSbrA  but  few  materials  for   biography,     ThAt  hie  poreota 
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^Bv^  not  in  great  afflaence  may  be  readily  coii|6ctured,.wheii 
it  is  recollected,  that  the  remainder  of  the  family  estate  had 
been  recently  disposed  of;  and  yet,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  h}9 
maintenance  and  education  for  several  years  at  a  great  publip 
school,  followed  by  a  respectable  appointment  in  the  service  of 
.the  £ast  India  Company,  at  the  moment  he  was  enabled  by 
law  to  fulfil  its  duties,  would  seem  to  infer  no  deficiency  either 
of  substance  or  connections. 

As  Mr.  Burke,  during  tlie  memorable  impeachment  of  this 
gentleman,  was  pleased  to  assort,  that  the  origin  of  ^*  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  low,  obscure,  and 
vulgar,"  some  pains  have  been  bestowed  to  refiite  this  assertion, 
and  prove  it  to  have  been  at  least  gratuitous*  It  appears 
.evident,  from  Nash's  History  of  Worcestershire,  as  well  as  the 
records  in  the  heralds'  office^  that  a  family  of  this  name  floii- 
'rished  many  centurieis  ^o  in  that  county;  Indeed,  Mr.  Pen- 
ifyston  Hastings  an  antiquary,  who  happened  to  be  rector  of 
*  Daylesfctd,  after  much  research,  derives  the  pedigree  of 
this  branch  from  the  fiimous  Hastings  the  Dane.  Asttophe 
Hastings  was  possessed  of  certain  lands  in  Warwickabire^  iso 
early  as  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror;  and  of.  this 
'  family  were  the  ancient  Barons  of  Abergavenny,  who  by  the 
marriage  of  John  Hastings,  Baron  of  Abergavenny  with  the 
heiress  of  Acmar  de  Valentin,  became  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
At  length,  John  the  last  Earl,  dying  without  issue,  his  eikrldom 
reverted  lo  the  crown,  while  the  Barony  of  Abergavenny  was 
transierred  by  marriage  to  Reginald  Lord  Grey :  and  here,  it 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  ri^t  of  it  was  long  contested 
by  a  Mr.  Hastings,  descended  firom  the  second  son  of  Johp 
Lord  Abergavenny,  who*  claimed  as  male  heir. 

From  a  younger  branch  of  this  family,  sprung  the  Earls  of 
Hnntingdon,  who  have  altered  the  arms,  and  bear  a  Manche 
Satle  in  a  field  Argent  *9  whereas  thp  priginiitl  arms  of 
Hastings,  and  those  that  have  bee^  always  borne  by  the 
Hastings  of  Daylesfbrd,  were  a  Nknche  CMei  in  a  FiddX>r.  ^ 

The  estate  of  Daylesford,  and  the  patrdnage  of  thelivk^, 
cootiDued  in  the  family  of  Hastings  for  miOiy  generatipDS|  fs 
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Will  be  seen  fixm  the  foUowing  list,  eactraoted  from  Dr.  Naali'» 
Survey : 

Thomas  de  Hastyngs  ...    A.D.  1281 

Rolandus  de  Hastyngs  ...  1325 

Thomas  de  Hastyngs,  Dominos  de  Daylesford^  13S5 

Thomas  Hastyngs,  -  ...  1419 

iEkiward  Hastyngs,        ....  1466 

John  Hastyngs,  .r  -  -  •  15S5 

Simon  Hastyngs,  -  .  •         .  1593 

John  Hastyngs,  -  •  -  .  I645 

John  Hastings,  -  ...  1661 

Penyston  Hastings,  -  -  .  1690 

Samuel  Hastings,  ....  1701 

To  this  list  ought  to  be  added  Warren  Hastings,  1 789 

The  ancient  manor-house  having  fiillen  into  decqy,  the 
fiunOy  chiefly  resided  at  Yelford,  in  Oxfordshire^  called 
Ydlbrd*Hastings,  in  old  writings,  until  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
when  John  Hastings,  great-great^grandfatfaer  of  Warren  Hail- 
iiigs,  having  spent  four  manors  in  defisnce  of  that  king,  is  said  to 
have,  conveyed  Yelford  to  the  speaker  Lenthall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  rest  of  his  estate.  Daylesford,  however, 
continued  in  the  foipily,  until  1715,  when  it  was  sold  by 
•  Mr.  Samuel  Hastings,  to  Jiloob  Knight,  grandson  of  Sir  John 
Knight,  of  Bristol 

It  thus  appears,  that  from  1281  to  1715,  being  a  period  of 
above  MO  years,  the  manor  of  Daylesford  was  vested  in  the 
progenitors  dt  Mr.  Hastings,  although  the  fortune  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  greatly  diminished  in  1651,  by  the  attach- 
ment of  one  of  tiiem  to  Charles  L  And  it  is  not  a  Httie 
remarkable,  aUo,  that  he  himself  after  an  acquisition  of 
twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years,  at  length  died  in  posAwi^ 
of  this  very  manor,  which  had  so  long  formed  part  of  the 
patrimonial  estates  of  his  fiunily* 

Having  thus  incidentally  mentioned  the  descent  of  the  late 
Oovemor-Gfeneral  of  Bengal,  the  remainder  of  this  artide, 
dudl  be  dedicated  to  his  biography.    Mr«  Warren  Hailii^ 
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veomved  bis  education  at  Westminster   school^  a  seminary 

ibeBf  as  now,  famous  for  the  proficiency  of  its  scholars.    Of 

all  his  class-fellows,  it  is  supposed,  that  one  only  remains  alive  } 

this  is  the  celebrated  antiquary,  Mr.  Jennings,  who  brought 

the  &mous  dog  of  Alcibiades  from  Rome,  and  after  sdling 

and  spending  lands,  worth  at  this  moment  above  lOO,OOOl» 

in  the  purchase  of  vertdj  now  lives  in  the  greatest  posnblo 

obscurity.     Another  was  the  late  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  Kjoi^t^ 

who  afterwards  repaired,  in  the.  character  of  Chief  Justice,  ta 

Bengal,  and  was  repeatedly  threatened  with  an  impeachment, 

in  consequence  of  his  co-operation  in  many  of  the  acts  of  his 

quondam  playmate. 

The  residence  of  young  Hastings  at  Westminster  could 
not  have  been  long^  for  even  supposing  that  he  had  been  sent 
thith^  at  ten  years  of  age^  it  did  not  exceed  five  or  six.  The 
pi^ecodty  of  his  talents  was  however  noticed  by  Dr.  Nichols; 
for  the  early  marks  of  genius  discovered  on  his  part  attracted 
the  notice  of  this  master ;  and  he  accordingly  withdrew,  with 
the  character  of  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  day.  It  was 
intoided  at  one  period  that  he  should  finish  at  Oxford,  but 
time  was  wanting  to  complete  this  arrangement. 

In   1750,    when    in   the   seventeenth    year  of   his   age^ 
Mr.  Hastings  was  appointed  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  had  the  peculiar  good  fortune  to  be 
nominated  to  BengaL    There  was  up  cdl^  in  England,  at 
that  period,  as  now,  destined  for  instruction  in  the  Extern 
languages ;   and  indeed,  no  private  tutor,  ci^pable  of  under- 
taking the  task*     It  was  not,  therefore,  imtil  after  his  arrival 
in  Asia,  that  this  gentleman  was  enabled  to  acquire  any  notion 
of  the  dialects  of  India.    It  struck  him  forcibly,  however^ 
that  a  knowledge  of  these  might  serve  the  purposes  of  hi^ 
ambition,  and  he  was  not  mistaken ;   for  he  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  rise  to  his  early  profidoicy. 

Accordingly,  immediately  after  the  completion  ef  his 
voyage,  our  young  adventurer  applied  himself,  with  equal 
assidui^  and  suocesa,  to  acquire  the  Persian  and  Hindostanee 
ImgiMgei,    As  these  were  very  rare,  and  consequently  very 
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TaluaU^  aeqaiflitioxis,  on  the  part  of  an  Ettropeon,  more  th«v 
lifllf  a  century  ago,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  this  talisman^ 
soon  attracted  the  notice  and  &vour  of  his  saperiors. 

At  the  period  alladed  to,  the  East  India  Company  stilt 
continued  to  retain  its  primitive  diaracter;    it  had   been 
institiited  for  the  purposes  of  trade^  'and  its  governors  abroad 
were  merely  merchants^  whose  dreams  of  ambition  extended 
not   b^ond  the  guiltless  gains  to  be  obtained  by  fidr  and 
honest  traffic    The  dreams  of  the  conquest  of  kingdoms,  and 
a  sovere^^,  extending  oyer  millions  of  Asiatics,  were  visions 
doomed  to  be  fbily  realised  at  a  later  period:   but  it  would 
have  been  madness  to  have  anticipated  the  career  of  history. 
Their  great  object  then,  was  to  open  newsources  of  trade,  and 
discover  a  new  vent  for  the  commodities  of  Europe.    It  was- 
accordingly  in' pursuit  of  these  objects,  that  the  subject  of  the' 
present  memoir  was  actuidly  chosen  as  the  fittest  person,  to^ 
establish  a  factory  in  the  interior  o(  Bengal;    for  as  no 
European  had  ever  hitherto  appeared  in  those  parts,  one 
acquainted  with  the  l«iguages  of  the  country  was  alone  proper^ 
for  the  undertaking.     This  commercial  enterprise,  however,* 
proved  unsuccessful;   notwithstanding^which,  Mr.  Hastings^ 
$Hmd  means  to  conciliate  the  fiiendship  of  the  principal 
natives;   and  ^en  he  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the 
anny  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  sworn  fee  to  the  English  nam% 
}us  knowledge  of  the  Persian  secured  both  respect  and  atten* 
tion  to  his  person. 

At  length  however,  ^  new  and  memorable  epoch  occurred ; 
Lord  Qive,  himself  originally  a  derk,  but  destined  to  give  a 
military  pvepcmderance  to  Ghreat  Britain  in  the  East,  appeared^ 
at  the  head  of  a  feeble  yet  victorious  army ;  and  the  fortunes 
of  Asia  were  suddenly  changed,  Suregah  Dowlah,  now  in  his 
turn,  was  doomed  to  feel  the  inconstancy  of  fortune;  for  he 
was  defeated,  dethroned,  and  finally  murdered  by  his  successor 
Meer  Jaffier.  From  this  epoch,  the  East  India  Company 
became  a  jpeat  military  power. 

.    The  unhappy  catastrophe  of  one  priaice^  and  the  immediate 
^pAoDL  of  his  rivals  wm  events  wfaidif  although  gepm^y 
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VBOcoiiieol^  with  the  persoDal  history  of  Mr.  Hastings,  yet 

-powerfiilly  contribated  to.  his  rise  in  life.     It  now  becnine 

iieoessiary.to  select  a  man  of  talents  as  resident  minister  at  the 

JOurbar  of  the  Nabob  Ja£Ber  Ally  Cawn.     With  a  familiarity  in 

the  Oriental  languages,  it  was  necessary  to  unite  a  perfiBCt 

knowledge  of  the  interests  of  the  Company ;  to  display  an 

lequal  degree  of  skill  and  finesse  in  unravelling  the  intricacies 

of  BLastem  politics,  and  defeating  the  manifold  intrigues  indh 

dent  to  a  court  of  this  description.    Colonel,  afterwards  Lord 

•Cliye^  on  that  occasion,  displayed  all  the  intuitive  skill  and  dis« 

icernment  which  so  strongly  designated  his  character,  and  eon- 

;tribnted  not  a  little  to  render  his  pUyis  successful ;  for  it  was 

-he^  who  in  1758,  pitched  on  Mr.  Hastings,  as  the  most  proper 

.person  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  Company,  as  its  diplomatic 

'agent  with  the  new  Nabob.    In  this  capacity,  he  accordingly 

dqported  himself  with  such  skill,  prudence,  and  ability,  as  to 

^give  ample  satisfaction  to  his  employers.     Aftar  a  residence  of 

'Some  duration,  he  was  recalled  to  Bengal  in  1761,  in  conse>- 

-quenoe  of  having  become,  by  seniority  in  the  service,  a  Mem^ 

ber  of  the  Administration  there. 

*  After  a  stay  of  about  fourteen  years  in  India,  Mr.  Hastings 
returned  to  England,  widi  his  ambition  ungratified,  his  hopes 
Masted,  and  his  fortune  unmade.  So  moderate  indeed  were 
his  acquisitions,  and  so  humble  his  wishes  at  that  period, 
diat  he  panted  for  academic  ease  in  Europe^  and  resigned 
every  idea  of  realising  those  golden  prospects  which  had  at 
first  induced  him  to  visit  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  In  this 
^tuation  of  affidr^,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  and  frankly  communicated  his  poverty,  and  hil 
projects  to  our  great  Lexicographer. 

But  in  the  course^  of  four  or  five  years,  brighter  days  seemed 
€0 await  him;  for  in  1769,  he  found  himself  amply  gratified 
by  the  sadden  and  unexpected  appointmait  of  secdnd  m 

•  council  at  Madras.     On  his  voyage  out,  Mrs.  Imhofl^  now 
-Mrs,  Hastings,  happened  to  be  a  possoiger  on  board  the  same 

ship.      This  distinguished  female  was  married   to  a  Gei^ 
-nian,  then  on  his  way  to  India,  in  the  cq)aeity  of  a  portrait 
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paioter.  At  oj^ce  handaome  and  majesde  ill  het  perscoiy  the 
rendered,  herself  agreeable  also,  by  her  talents  finr  oonrera^ 
tion :  in  fine,  although  she  had  been  finr  some  tiine  a  wife  and 
a  mother,  this  lady  contrived  to  captivate  the  afiections  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  became  so  dear  to  him,  as  to  render  a  closer 
union  necessary  to  his  happiness. 

Having  landed  at  Madras  in  1770,  he  remained  there  finr 
ihe  space  of  two  years  only ;  for  early  in  17711?,  we  find  hmn 
«Hice  more  in  Bengal,  in  consequence  of  an  appointment  on  the 
part  of  the  Directors  at  home^  to  be  President  of  dke  Supreme 
.Couniul.     This  elevation,  firom  a  i^tate  almost  bordering  <xn 
jdespair,  to  that  of  managing  the  a£Biirs  of  the  first  settlemtat 
appertaining  to  the  Company,  was  equally  sudden  and  propi* 
iious*  In  addition  to  this,  after  a  variety  of  delays  incidental  to  a 
divorce,  he  was  enabled  in  1777,  to  present  Mrs.  Imhoffto  the 
world  in  the  character  of  his  wife.   On  this  lady,  he  immedioteiy 
settled  a  lack  of  rupees,  which  sum,  by  an  accumulation  of 
interest,  and  the  sale  of  some  jewels,  was  afterwards  increased  to 
^0,000/.  the  whole  of  which  was  placed  under  her  own  controuL 
So  early  as  1767,  the  House  of  Commons  had  deemed  it 
proper  to  inquire  by  what  right  the  Company  possessed  terri- 
torial possessions  in  India;  and  at  that  period  its  affiurs,  both  in 
Asia  and  in  Europe,  exhibited  one  «itire  and  uniform  appear* 
ance  of  general  distress.     This  was  attributed  partly  to  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  its  servants,  and  partly  to  a  departure 
from  the  ancient  prudential  maxims  on  which  it  was  origiaally 
founded.    No  longer  a  mere  association  of  merchants,  factors, 
and  traders,  it  had  lately  become  a  military  power,  and  afiect^ 
conquest,  which  is  ever  incompatible  with  trade ;  finr  the  swoid 
and  the  balance  do  not  exactly  accord  when  consigned  to  the 
same  individual.    As  on  a  late  occasion,  the  differoit  Pred- 
dencies,  all  of  which  claimed  equal  powers,  had  not  coalesced 
in  a  friendly  manner,  it  was  determined  to  create  a  paraikiomit 
jurisdiction,   and   accordingly  Mr.  Hastings,  at  this  critical 
period,  was  invested  with  supreme  authority,  as  Governor- 
.General  of  Bengal. 

Meanwhile^  the  situation  of  England  had  also  become  criftH 
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til  in  the  extreme.  Thefiital  attempt  to  ooerce  America,  pro- 
duced an  alliance  between  her  and  France;  Holland  and  Spain 
ioon  after  joined  in  the  same  league^  and  a  long^  sanguinary, 
and  expensive  war  ensued,  the  events  of  which  soon  extended 
to  India,  and  finally  involved  the  best  and  dearest  interests  of 
the  Company.  Hyder  Ally,  a  warlike  Prince^  at  that  period 
wielded  the  sceptre  ot  Mysore,  and  having  collected  a 
formidable  army,  and  formed  many  considerable  alliance8» 
particularly  with  the  Mahrattas,  threatened  havoc  and 
destruction  to  the  English.  He  accordingly  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  the  Camatic,  which  occasioned  the  immediate  flight 
of  the  chief  in  command  at  Madras.  The  defeat  of  the  British 
army  under  Sir  Hector  Munro  produced  new  fears  and  confu* 
sion ;  but  when  a  strong  detachment  under  Colonel  BaiUie 
was  cut  ofi^  a  panic  terror  ensued  for  a  tim^  and  much  doubt 
was  engendered  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  contest. 

It  must  be  allowed  by  all,  that  on  this  great  and  trying 
occasion,  the  conduct  of  the  Governor-General  was  replete 
with  ardour.  Undismayed  by  the  combination  against  him, 
he  stretched  forth  a  succouring  arm  from  Calcutta  to  th^ 
remotest  of  the  British  settlements  in  Hindostan ;  sometimes 
by  means  of  the  most  refined  policy,  he  di^elled  a  formidable 
league,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  money  bought  off  an  enemy. 
On  other  occasions,  he  had  recourse  to  open  force^  and  with  a 
new  and  formidable  army  under  Sir  Eyre  Coot^  ciUrried  all 
before  him. 

However,  in  the  midst  even  of  his  victorious  career,  some- 
murmurs  were  heard  both  in  England  and  India.  He  was 
nccused  on  one  hand  of  squandering  the  public  money  in 
improvident  contracts ;  and  on  the  other,  of  obtaining  supplies 
firom  allied  and  dependent  states,  by  means  of  injustice  and 
oppression:  his  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  in  particular,  waa 
declared  dishonourable.  His  fiiends  however  pleaded  necesr 
sity  for  some  of  these  measures,  and  seacned  to  think,  that  the 
end  in  some  degree  justified  the  means.  Thef  deprecated 
iiiquiry,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the  GovemM»Geiieral  of  a 
dii|«n(  lettkment  being  aUe  **  p  weather  tine  storm  in  India 
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by  fui  Earopean  compass."  At  first  however,  no  charge  ct 
peculation^  existed,  and  it  seemed  to  be  allowed  on  all  hands, 
tJiat  the  lofty  inind  of  Mr.  Hastings  scorned  to  stoop  to  low 
and  sordid  considerations. 

However,  so  early  as  1776,  it  was  evident  that  the  Go- 
vemment  at  home  was  displeased  with  bis  general  con- 
duct, and  measures  were  accordingly  adopted  at  the  India 
House  for  his  recall ;  but  a  majority  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors 
being  of  a  different  opinion,  he  was  suffered  to  remain.  On 
May  28th,  1782,  the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  remove  him.  The 
motion  for  this  purpose  was  made  by  Mr.  Dundas,  afterwards 
LfOrd  Melville,  on  the  arrival  of  a  dispatch,  containing  the 
account  of  an  act  ^^of  the  most  flagrant  violence  and  oppres^ 
sion,-and  of  the  grossest  breach  of  faith,  committed  against 
Chqrt  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares."  A  second  order  for  the 
recall  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  accordingly  issued ;  but  this  also 
was  afterwards  rescinded,  in  consequence  of  a  second  vote  of 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  in  his  favour.  On  these  however,  as 
on  all  other  occasions,  the  capacity  and  talents  of  this  gentle- 
man for  supreme  command,  were  freely  allowed  and  universfQIy 
acknowleged  by  all  parties;  while  it  was  at  the  same  time 
frankly  confessed,  that  the  Company  had  greatly  increased 
both  its  territories  and  its  revenue  under  his  administration;   ^^ 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  r^ular  plan  had  been  formed  at 
home,  to  bridle  his  power,  and  circumscribe  his  authority,  if  at 
any  time  it  should  be  exerted  for  unwise  or  unworthy  purposes. 
With  this*  view,  three  gendemen  were  selected  of  known  ability 
and  high  consideration :  these  were,  the  present  Sir  Philip 
Tradcis,  K.B.  General  Clavering,  and  Colonel  Monson,  who 
had  seats  at  the  council  board,  and  to  whom  were  also  assigned 
competent  salaries.  On  their  appearance  they  were  not  treated 
with  the  customary  respect,  and  soon  after  their  arrival,  many 
^sagreements  took  place ;  but  as  they  constituted  a  majority^ 
they  carried  all  questions  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  Mi^ 
"^Hastings's  policy  did  not  always  meet  their  approbation)  and 
"toany*^  his  projects  seemed  to  than,  to  be  bigwiUi  ruiiH 
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aeoordiiigly  they  frequently  entered  their  protest"  axld  sternly 
refused  their  assent  to  several  of  his  measures. 

In  conisequenoe  of  express  orders  from  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, th^  now  proceeded  to  inquire  into  all  acts  of  bribeiyy 
peculation,  and  oppression,  committed  by  any  of  the  Company's 
servants. 

'  On  this  Nundcomar,  a  native  of  high  consideration,  perceiv- 
ing their  divisions,  gave  information  of  certain  charges  of 
corruption,  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  challenged  the 
Governor-General,  who  was  implicated,  to  a  denial  of  them;  but 
without  ever  declaring  they  were  false,  Mr.  Hastings  refused 
either  to  meet  or  refute  them.  He  however  vilified  his  accuser, 
and  repeat^y  dissolved  tne  council,  by  which  measure,  his  c(d- 
leagues  were  prevented  from  proceeding  in  their  inquiries.  Some 
progress  howeverwasmade,  fortheevidenceof  Nundcomar,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  his  son  Rajah  Gourdass  was  obtained ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  it  appeared  that  they  themselves  had  conveyed 
hrge  sums  of  money  to  him,  in  the  name  of  Munry  Begum.  So 
liarticular  were  they  in  their  details,  that  they  mentioned  all  the 
•itttemiediate  agents,  the  very  species  of  coin  in  which  the  bribewas 
(paid,^  the  colour  of  the  bags  ddivered ;  and  the  rate  of  exchange 
paid  on  the  occasion.  The  whole  was  corroborated  by  a  letter 
from  Munry  Begum  herself,  and  to  crown  all,  it  was  desired 
that  Canto  Baboo,  Mr.  Hastings's  Banyan,  might  be  examin- 
ed  in  respect  to  all  these  points.  The  Governor-General  how- 
ever, refused  to  allow  him  to  be  produced ;  he  himself  also 
declined  to  meet  his  accusers;  and  to  these  specific  charges, 
merely  opposed  the  integrity  of  his  character. 

A  sudden  stop,  by  means  equally  new  and  unexpected,  was 
put  to  this  inquiry.  Nundcomar  was  instantly  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  and  having  been  committed  to  the  conunon 
jail,  was  soon  after  tried  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  the  chief 
justice,  convicted'  and  executed  for  the  breach  of  an  act  of  Par- 
liamegat  that  did  not  extend  to  Scotland,  apd  was  supposed 
incapable  of  being  applied  to  Asia. 

The  sudden  death  of  General  Clavering,  followed  by'that 
of  Colonel  Monson,  gave  Mr.  Hastings. once  more  a  pre- 
ponderance in  the  council;   soon  after  which^  Mr.  Fcands 
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rdtarned  to  Europe^  but  not  until  he  had  fiiug^  a  duel  witk 
his  opponent. 

From  that  moment  the  latter  conducted  die  affidn  of  his 
gorenunent  in  a  triumphant  manner ;  finr  by  his  casting  yote^ 
ha  nullified  the  propositi<m8  of  Mr.  Wheeler;  and  wheat  Mr* 
Barwell  afterwards  acted  as  his  colleague,  this  gentleman 
acceded  to  aU  his  measures,  and  contributed  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  thdr  success.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Govtaiov* 
OenenrBl  conducted  the  war  against  Hyder  with  extraordinary 
ability ;  the  want  of  money  was  supplied  by  die  resources  <^his 
own  mind,  fertile  in  invention;  the  Company's  revenues  were 
increased  under  his  administration,  and  his  influence  both  in 
India  and  England  seemed  to  be  unbounded. 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1785,  Mr.  Hastings 
deemed  it  prudent  to  embark  finr  Europe,  and  although  fully 
conscious  that  he  was  returning  to  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  an  impeachment,  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  unmoved 
by  the  approaching  contest  This  cannot  be  better  ezemplii- 
fied  than  by  the  following  verses,  written  by  him  during  the 
passage^  and  addressed  to  John  Shores  Esq.  now  Lord  Teign* 
mouth,  who  accompanied  him  home,  being  a  passenger  in  the 
came  ship* 

{Imitation  £/*  Horace,  Book  ii.  Ode  16th.) 

Foa  ease,  the  harassed  seaman  prays. 
When  equinoctial  tempests  raise 

The  Cape's  surrounding  wave ; 
When  hanging  o'er  the  reef,  he  hears 
The  cracking  mast,  and  sees,  or  fears, 

Beneath,  his  wat'ry  grave. 

For  ease,  the  slow  Mahraiia  spoOs, 
And  hardier  Stc,  erratic  toils, 

While  both  their  ease  forego ; 
For  ease,  which  neither  gold  can  buy, 
Nor  robes,  nor  gems,  which  of!  belie 

The  covert  heart  Jbelowi 
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For  neidier  gold,  nor  genu  eoaiin'd, 
Cao  heal  tiie  soul,  or  sufering  mind. 

Lo  J  wli6r«  their  owner  lieB, 
Perch'd  on  his  couch,  distemper  breathes. 
And  care,. like  smoke,  in  turbid  wreaths. 

Round  the  gay  eieling  flies. 

He  who  enjoys  nor  covets  more. 
The  lands  his  father  held  before, 

Is  of  true  bliss  possessed  : 
Let  but  his  mind  unfettered  tread, 
Far  as  the  paths  of  knowledge  lead  ; 

And  wise  as  well  as  blest. 

No  ftars  his  peace  of  mind  annoy. 
Lest  printed  lies  his  lame  destroy. 

Which  labour'd  years  have  won ; 
Nor  pack'd  conunittees  break  his  rest, 
Nor  avarice  sends  him  forth  in  quest 

Of  climes  beneath  the  sun. 

Short  is  our  span:  then  why  engage 

In  schemes,  fiir  whidi  man's  transient  age 

Was  ne^er  by  £ite  design'd  ? 
Why  sUght  Ae  gifts  of  Nature's  hand  ? 
What  wanderer  from  his  native  land 

E'er  left  hunself  behind  f 

The  restless  thought,  and  wayward  will. 
And  discontent  attend  him  still. 

Nor  quit  him  while  he  lives ; 
At  sea,  care  follows  in  the  wind. 
At  land,  it  mounts  the  pad  behind. 

Or  with  the  post-boy  drives. 

He,  who  would  happy  live  to-day, 
Must  laugh  the  present  ills  away. 

Nor  think  of  woes  to  come. 
For  come  tiiey  will,  or  soon  or  late. 
Since  mis'ii^at  best,  is  man's  estatoy 

By  heaven's  eternal  doom. 
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To  rip^*d  age»  CliVe  lived  renown'd, 
With  laokg  enriched,  with  hoDoun  erawn^i. 

His  valour's  well-earn'd  meed ; 
Too  loDgt  alas  i  he  liv'd  to  hate 
His  envied  lot,  and  died  ^>o  late. 

From  life's  oppression  freed.  \ 

An  early  death,  was  Elliot's  *  doom, 
I  saw  his  op'ning  virtues  bloom. 

And  maply  sense  unfold ; 
Too  soon  to  fade !  I  bade  the  stone 
Record  his  name  f  midst  hordes  unknown. 

Unknowing  what  it  told. 

To  thee,  perhaps  the  fates  may  give,  — 
I  wish  they  may  •— -  in  health  to  live, 

H^rds,  flocks,  and  fruitful  fields; 
Thy  vacant  hours  in  mirth  to  shine, 
With  tliee,  the  muse  already  thine, 

Her  present  bounties  yields. 

For  me,  O  Shore,  I  only  claim, 
To  merit,  not  to  seek  for  fame. 

The  good  and  just  to  please. 
A  stale  above  the  fear  of  want, 
Domestic  love,  heaven's  choicest  grant, 

Health,  leisure,  peace,  and  ease. 

Mr.  Hasting^  after  a  passage  of  four  months  and  a  few  days, 
arrived  in  England,  where  he  was  eagerly  expected  both  by 
friends  and  enemies.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  17th  of 
February,  1786,  that  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  papers;  and  on 
April  4,  presented  to  the  House  several  separate  articles 
charging  him  with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of  which, 
here  follows  the  substance :  viz. 

« 

*  A  juonger  brother  of  the  Ute  Earl  of  Minto. 

t  Mr.  Elliot  died  in  October,  177S*lifrhis  vajMOuBUogpore,  the  capital  of  Mood^'ee 
BooiU*t  domimonff  being  dsptttfd.on^aiL^cililia^AO  that  Piineet  by  the  Governor- 
General  and  Gomieil.  A  monument  was  erected  tp  Eia  HAemorj  on  the  apot  where  he 
was  btiried ;  and  the  Mahraitaa  have  mnce  bnllt  a  town  there «  called  SlUoi  Gunge,  or 
Bttiot'a  town. 
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L  With  exhibiting  gross  injustice,  cruelty,  and  treacheiy^ 
against  the  fmth  of  nations,  in  hiring  British  soldiers  for  the 
puipose  of  extirpating  the  helpless  people  who  inhabited 
Rohillacund. 

2.  With  bereaving  the  Great  Mogul  of  considerable  terri- 
tory, and  withholding  forcibly  the  tribute  of  twenty-six  lacks 
of  rupees,  for  holding  in  his  name,  the  Duannee  of  the  valu- 
able provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa. 

S.  With  extortion,  followed  by  expulsion,  in  respect  to  the 
Rajah  of  Benares. 

4.  With  the  numerous  and  insuj^ortable  hardships  to 
which  the  royal  family  of  Oude  had  been  reduced. 

5.  With  having,  by  no  less  than  six  revolutions,  brought 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  province  of  Farruckabad  to  a  state  of 
the  most  deplorable  ruin. 

6.  With  impoverishing  and  depopulating  the  whole  country 
of  Oude^  and  rendering  that  country,  which  was  once  a  gar- 
den, an  uninhabited  desert 

?•  With  a  wanton,'  unjust,  and  pernicious  exercise  of  his 
powers,  and  the  great  situation  of  trust  which  he  occupied  in 
India,  by  overturning  the  ancient  establishments  of  the  country, 
and  extending  an  undue  influence,  by  conniving  at  extravagant 
contracts,  and  appointing  inordinate  salaries. 

8.  With  receiving  money  against  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  act  of  parliament,  and  his  own  sacred  engagements, 
and  applying  that  money  to  purposes  totally  improper  and 
unauthorised. 

'  '9.  With  having  resigned  by  proxy,  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  retaining  his  situation,  and  denying  tl^  deed  in  person,  in 
opporition  to  all  those  powers  under  which  he  acted. 

10.  With  having  conducted  himself  with  treachery  to 
Muzofier  Jung,  who  had  been  placed  under  his  guardianship. 

11.  With  enormous  extravagance  and  bribery,  with  a  view 
to  enrich  his  dependents  and  fiivourites. 

All  these  were  afterwards  restricted  to  the  fourfoUowingpbints; 
Seniures — the  Begums  —  the  presents  —  and  the  contracts. 
.On' May  1,  Mr.  Hastings  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
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of  Oomiqoiu,  and  read  his  deEesace,  ^diich  ocatpM.  two 
whole  days  in  the  recitation.  He  oonunenced  by  obsenrini^ 
^  that  the  grounds  of  crimination  were  ill  founded,^  aqiendy% 
and  malicious ;  that  the  various  publications  of  the  times  coOh 
tained  the  most  unyirarrantaUe  observaticms  on  his  omdncty 
and  that  the  press  daily  teemed  with  the  most  gross  libels  up<« 
every  part  of  his  administration  in  India. 

*^  He  was  obliged,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  refily  to  chairges 
containing  nothing  specific ;  th^  migjbt  indeed  be  called  hift» 
torical  narratives,  with  voluminous  commentaries*  He  had 
been  in  India  from  a  schoolboy ;  and  during  a  period  of  thirty- 
six  years  servitude^  he  had  always  the  happiness  to  maintain 
a  good  and  respectable  character.  By  the  evil  machinations 
of  a  few  individuals,  men  of  notoriety,  he  now  appeared  in  an 
unfortunate  situation ;  but  he  chose  to  come  forward  on  the 
occasion  and  meet  his  &te^  rather  than  be  subjected  to  the 
continual  threats  of  a  parliamentary  prosecution. 

*'  In  respect  to  his  public  conduct  he  had  ever  acted 
according  t6  the  emergencies  of  the  times;  and  he  had 
been  frequently  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  defy  the 
sanction  of  any  precedent.  No  man  had  ever  been  in  more 
perilous  situations ;  and  amidst  his  disasters,  he  was  entirely 
left  to  the  resources  of  his  own  mind.  He  had  resigned  tbe^ 
government  of  India  amidst  the  regret. of  his  fellow  subjects; 
he  had  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  his  employers,  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company;  he  had  the  satis* 
&ction  of  discharging  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  with  una- 
nimous approbation ;  and  he  believed  that  no  other  power  on 
earth  had  a  right  to  call  his  conduct  in  question." 

On  June  1,  the  'House  of  Conunons  rgected  the  first 
charge,  and  voted  that  Mr*  Hastings'  conduct  in  the  RohiUah 
war  ^^  was  not  impeachable ;"  but  the  second,  respecting  the 
Rajah  of  Benares  was  carried  by  a  great  majority,  on  which, 
it  was  declared,  that  Mr.  Burke  should  cany  up  the  impeacb- 
n^nt,  and  that  Mr.  Hastings  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  seijeant  at  arms.  On  February  15^  1788,  the  trial  having 
commeneedt  Mr.  Burke^  in  a  mn^t  doquei^t  exoTdiiu%  rea^i- 
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inhted  the  history  of  India,  sinoeitl  oonneclaim  with  EngHiOid. 
After  xenarkingi  that  the  arts  of  plunder  had  not  been  ex* 
hansted  under  Lord  Clive^  he  observed)  that  the  prisoner  had 
introduced  in  his  defence,  a  species  of  geogn^hical  morality, 
— -  <<  a  set  of  principles  suited  only  to  a  particular  dimat^  and 
that  what  was  peculation  and  tyranny  in  Eurqpe,  lost  both 
its  essence  and  its  name  in  India.'' 

He  next  touched  on  his  supposed  ddinqneneies.  Nund- 
eomar,  a  man  of  high  rank,,  had  become  the  accuser  of  Mr* 
Hastings ;  but  he  was  soon  taken  off  by  a  prosecution  for  felony* 
Yet  he  was  not  die  only  accuser,  for  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Princesses  in  Bengal  had  dedared  on  oath,  that  Mr.  Hastmgs 
had  received  irom  her,  or  her  agtsnts,  a  bribe  of  40,0M/L, 
sterling.  Another  bribe  was  obtained  for  a  judgment  relative 
to  the  descent  of  land  i 

He  next  accused  him  of  employing  Congo  Burwant  Sin^ 
and  Devi  Burwant  Sing,  two  notorious  criminals^  one  oi 
whom  had  lately  become  a  bankrupt,  in  high  situations  of 
trust,  imder  the  Company,  for  corrupt  purposes ;  and  then 
entered  into  sudi  a  detail  of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  extortion, 
practised  by  these  men  against  the  natives,  as  seemed  to  shock 
the  feelings  of  all  his  auditors.  He  concluded  with  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  House. 

On  the  sixth  day  was  opened  theBenares  charge.  Mr.  Burke 
stttrSrated  the  prisoner'fc  original  hatred  to  the  Rajah,  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  sending  a  vakeel,  or  ambassador,  to 
congratulate  Sir  John  Clayering,  on  his  supposed  accession  to 
the  po^  of  Governor-General.  This  circumstance  would  a[H 
pear  natural  and  inoffensive^  to  any  person  who  considered 
the  humiliation  to  which  the  princes  of  India  are  reduced ; 
but  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Hastings,  it  was  sufficient  to  excite  a 
rancour  which  could  not  terminate  but  in  the  ruin  of  its  object. 

The  orator  now  stated,  that  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  existed 
between  the  Company  and  Ch^  Sing,  the  ktter  of  whom 
was  recommended  to  keep  up  a  body  of  2000  cavalry  for  their 
mutual  security.  On  this  proceeding  the  Oevemor-Genoral 
4ad  founded  a  claim  of  arbitrary  power;  and  accordingly. 
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finding   his    sobiaisBion    kept  pace  witli  erery  imuU,  ^  fi«t 
turned    the   recommendidum    into  a  danand^   and  required, 
the  2000  horse  to  be  founds  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Company, 
as  had  been  agreed  pn,  but  of  the  Rajah.   On  this  *^  Cheyt  Sing, 
declared,  that  he  had  but  ISOO,  fi^  hundred  of  which  heof<* 
fered  to  furnish,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  five  hundred* 
matchlock-men,  all  at  his  own  expense.''    At  the  same  tjfii^. 
be  attempted  to  conciliate  the  friendship  and  protection. of 
Mr.  Hastings,  by  a  present  of  20,000/.,  which  he  afterwards^ 
received  for  the  use  of  the  Company;  as  if  such  a  voluntait^ 
gift  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  worn  out  with  extortion : 
whereas  it  was  obviously  meant  as  a  bribe  to  purchase  a  rescue 
from  fiitute  oppression.     Yet,  with  all  these  concessions,  Mr* 
Hastings  declares,  that  his  patience  is  exhausted,  and  taking 
upon  himself  the  character  of  judge,  accuser,   and  witness^ 
demands  a  fine  of  50  lacs,  or  500,iX)0/.,  for.  his  disobedience^ 
and  proceeds  himself  to  Benares  to  enforce  the  requisition. 

<'  By  imposing  a  disproportionate  punishment,  the  Go^ 
Temor-Genend  had  placed  venial  error  on  a  footing  with  absp? 
lute  guilt*  Their  Lordships  should  take  care  to  avoid  an  c^por 
site  extreme,  and  to  affix  a  punishment  to  the  crimes  of  Mr» 
Hastings,  equal,  if  possible,  to  their  enormity."  Mr.  (nowLord)^ 
Grey  followed,  and  stated  the  arrest  and  deposition  of  the  uns» 
fortunate  Rajah,  in  terms  truly  affecting.  The  arrai^;ement 
of  the  evidence,  which  was  allotted  to  Mr.  Anstruther,  occu- 
pied many  days. 

The  second  charge,  respecting  the  Begums'or  Princesses  of 
Oude,  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  (now  Lord  (^ef  C!ommissionet) 
Adam,  who  represented  Oude  as  a  great  and  flourishing 
country,  and  observed  that  the  Begums,  the  modier,'  and 
grandmother  of  the  reigning  Nabob  of  Oude,  were  ladies  of 
high  birth  and  quality.  These  princesses.were  legally  in  posr 
session  of  great  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  which  had 
been  guaranteed  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  thus  it  was  tb^ 
bounden  duly  of  Mr.  Hastings  to  maintain  them,  in  the  ujo- 
disturbed  possession  of  their  proper^  so  guaranteed :  -*-  but  on 
the  contrary,  he  had  invaded  and  ooltip^ed  thar  own  neareet 
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Nbtiba  to  spoii  them  of  it.  These  ladies  indeed,  were  treated 
With  tlie  greatest  indignity,  and  reduced  to  the  most  deptoisbld 
distress ;  and  for  the  |mr|)ose  of  giving  a  colouring  to  his  owti 
unwarrantable  proceedings,  he  had,  by  means  0f  affidavits 
taken  by  the  chief  judge  of  India,  Sir  Elijah  Im|)ey^  to  thtf 
great  discredit  of  justice^  slandered  the  iSegums  as  the  abettors 
of  Caieyt  Sing. 

After  stating  it  to  be  Mr.  Hastings's  iiitpntion  to  obtain  a 
Ireson^tion  of  the  jaghires   bestowed    on   those  kdies,   ho 
ammadverted  on  the  odious  and  cruel  means  used  for  this  pur-^ 
pose  by  his  ikgent,  Mr.  Middletdn,  and  dwelt  with  gf eat  force 
«HI  the  reluctance  with  which  the  personage  so  nearly  related 
to  them,  had  been  obliged   to  violate  eVery  thing  deemed 
sacred  on  earth.    <<  Thus,''  adds  he^  <<  their  tx>rd8hips  will  se^^ 
that  though  this  Prince  had  regard  for  his  character  as  a  son, 
•a  man,  and  a  sovereign,  and  felt  the  horror  at  violating  an  oath^ 
Mr.  Hastings  was  above  all  stich  trifling  considerations ;  and 
was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  forced  this  unfortunate  Prince  td 
bteak  through  all  the  ties  of  nattire  and  religion,  and  rob 
those  ci  the  meatis  of  supporting  lifi^  from  whom  he  had 
derivted  his  own  existence.   As  to  the  hardships  and  distress^ 
which  the  other  wives  and  children  of  his  father  wei'e  made  to 
endure  —  such  as  their  want  of  food,  (the  Princesses  who  had 
hitherto  supported  them  being  plundered^)  these  were  so  great 
that  the  brothers  of  the  Nabob  begged  they  might  be  suffered 
to  go  forth  into  the  world,  to  earn  theii^  bread  by  their  daily 
labour }   while  the  women,  who  in  India  think  the  sight  of  a 
many  not  their  husband,  or  near  relation,  a  downright  poU 
lution,  expiaUe  only  by  death,  were  become  so  outrageoiis 
for  food,  ^  that  they  forced  their  way  out  of  the  Zenana,  but 
were  beat  back  with  bludgeons  by  the  sepoysi" 

Mr.  Sheridan  occujHed  three  whde  days  and  part  of  a 
fourth  in  summing  up  this  charge.  ^^  The  seieure  of  the  trea-^ 
sures  and  the  jaghires^"  observes  he,  *^  was  the  effect  of  a 
dark  conspiracy,  in  which  no  more  than  six  persons  were 
ootioemed.  Threfe  of  the  conspirators  were  of  fi  higgler  order, 
•—  these  Werey  Mr.  Hastings  who  might  be  ootiridered  tn  the 
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principal  and  leader  of  this  black  affidr ;  Mr.  Middletoti,  thtf 
English  resident  at  Lucknow;  and  Sir  Elijah  Imp^;  —  the 
three  inferior  or  subordinate  conspirators  were  Hyder  Beg 
Khan,  the  nominal  minister  of  the  Nabob,  but  in  reality  the 
creature  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  Colonel  Hannay ;  and  Ali  Ibrahim 
Khan."  After  animadverting  on  the  character  of  each  of  these 
in  succession,  he  represented  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  man,  ^^who 
affected  to  ensure  to  the  allies  of  the  Company,  their  pros- 
perity and  his  protecdon"  the  former  he  secures,  by  sending 
an  army  to  plunder  them  of  their  wealth,  and  to  desolate 
thw  soil  1  —  His  protection  is  fraught  with  a  similar  security ; 
-^  like  that  of  the  vulture  to  the  lamb  -*-  grappling  in  its 
vitals  I  thirsting  for  its  blood !  scaring  off  each  petty  kite  that 
hovers  round— and  then,  with  an  insulting  perversion  of 
terms,  he  calls  this  protperiiy  and  protection  ! 

^^  The  deep-searching  annals  of  Tadtus  •*- the  luminous 
philosophy  of  (ribbon  —  all  the  records  of  man's  enormi^, 
from  ihe  period  of  original  sin  up  to  the  present  period,  dwindle 
into  comparative  insignificance  of  enormity  -*-  both  in  aggre^ 
gation  of  vile  principles,  and  the  eactent  of  thdr  consequential 
ruin  { ..  the  victims  of  this  oppression  were  confessedly  desti* 
tute  of  all  power  to  resist  their  oppressors^  but  debility 
which  from  other  bosoms  would  have  claimed  some  compas* 
sion,  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  suffering,  here  excited  but 
the  ingenuity  of  torture  I  Even  when  every  feeling  of  the 
Nabob  was  subdued,  nature  made  a  lingering,  feeble  stand 
within  his  bosom;  but  even^  then,  that  cold,  unfeeling  spirit 
of  malignity,  with  which  his  doom  was  fixed,  returned  with 
double  acrimony  to  its  purpose,  and  compelled  him  to  inflict 
on  a  parent  that  destruction,  of  which  he  was  himself  jreserved 
but  to  be  the  last  victim !" 

After  this,  the  parliamentaiy  accusers  proceeded  to  the 
sale  of  the  jaghires,  which  was  not  followed,  as  had  been  prd« 
mised,  by  i^^  pecuniary  compensation !  The  goods  and  jewds 
tak^  from  the  ladies,  were  sold  for  a  low  pricey  at  a  nMick 
auction,  and  their  ministers  imprisoned,  to  exact  the  defi* 
oiency«     <<  And  yet  these  are  but  petty  frauds,  in  comparison 
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to  the  enormities  of  Mr.  Hastings,  AHet  extorting  upwardt 
of  000,000A  be  forbade  Mr.  Middieton  to  come  to  a  concha 
^sive  setUemerUn  He  knew  that  the  treasons  of  our  allies  in 
India  had  their  origin  solely  in  the  wants  of  the  Company* 
He  could  not  therefore  say,  that  the  Bourns  were  entirely 
innocttit,  uQtil  he  had  consulted  the  general  Record  of  Crimes 
-*-tbe  last  account  at  Calcutta.  *<  And  this  prudence  of 
.Mr.  Hastings  was  ful(y  justified  by  the  event  ^-^  for  there  was 
actually  found  a  balance  of  twenty<4ix  lacks  more  against  the 
Begums  i  which  260,t)Q0/L  worth  of  treasure  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  before, 

^  Talk  not  to  us,"  said  the  Governor-General,  *^  of  thdr 
guilt  or  innocence,  but  as  it  suits  the  Company's  credit !  We 
will  not  try  them  by  the  code  of  Justinian,  or  the  Institutes  of 
Timur.  We  will  not  judge  th^  either  by  the  British  laws, 
<ir  their  local  customs  I  No !  we  wiU  try  them  by  the  muk 
tipUcation  table,  we  will  find  them  gpilty  by  the  rule  ef  threCj^ 
and  we  will  condemn  them  according  to  the  sapient  and  pro^ 
found  institutes  of  Cocker^s  arithmetic  I" 

On  May  5th,  Mr.  Burke  opened  the  charge  relative  to  l]i6 
acceptance  of  presents,  which  had  been  taken  in  direct  oppo*« 
sition  to  the  orders  of  the  East  India  Company;  particularly  to 
the  acceptance  of  three  lacks  of  rupees,  from  Rajah  NobekisseO) 
an  inhabitant  of  Calcutta ;  and  also  for  the  corrupt  appoint* 
ment  of  Munry  Begum,  who  had  been  a  dancing  girl^  to  the 
head  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  instead  of  an  able^  honest, 
and  intelligoit  man,,  such  as  be  was  bound  to  select  by  the 
express  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

On  this  occasion,  much  of  the  evidence  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords;  and  Mr.  Hastings,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
jBessien,  made  a  powerfitl  appeal  at  the  bar  of  the  Houn^  in 
the  course  of  which  he  very  feelingly  demanded,  <<  if  his  irfide 
life  was  tQ  be  ccmsumed  in  this  impeachm^t?' 

On  February  16, 1791,  being  tfaefifiy«fifthday,  Mr.  Anstnn 
ther  resumed  the  charge  rdative  to  presents^  and  aomsed 
Mr.  Hastitig9  of  having  received  a  bribe  <£  40,000A  firoBi 
(ioonga  Govin  Sing,  f*.tl^  most  infamous  man  in  all  I^ 
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dostan,*'  for  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Company's  tevesMCs 
He  also  inferred  similar  corruption^  from  the  appointments  of 
Deby  Sing,  and  Nundolol,  men  covered  with  opprobrium,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  being  trusted. 

The  Hon*  St  Andrew  St  John^  opened  the  fourth  article^ 
which  respected  corrupt  and  illegal  contract?;  particularly 
one  entered  into  with  Mr.  Stephen  SuUivan,  the  son  of  the 
chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  respecting  Opium,  who 
sold  it  to  M14  Benn,  while  the  latter  received  from  Mr.  Youag 
for  the  same,  no  less  a  premium  than  60,000/.  He  also 
accused  Mr.  Hastings  of  engaging  the  Company  in  a  smftjggf/tfijgf 
trade  to  China,  whence  great  loss  and  disgrace  had  ensued ;  of 
giving  the  Bullock  contract,  without  advertising  the  Same^  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  Company;  of  ass^^ningthe 
agen^  to  Mr.  Auriol,  for  supplying  the  president  of  Madras 
in  time  of  scarcity  with  provisions,  and  agreeii^  that  he 
should  liccount  —  not  by  means  of  vouchers— « but  ^gMm 
honcuTj  8cc. 

On  the  seventy-third  day,  and  fifth  year  of  the  trials 
Mr.  Law  (now  Lord  EUenborough^)  entered  on  the 
detoce  of  his  client  In  the  course  c^  this  long  and  aUe 
oration,  he  called  the  attention  di  their  Lordships^  to  tka 
critical  ntuation  m  whidi  the  Governor-General  bad  found 
Bengal,  with  an  empty  treasury^  and  in  the  midst  of  danger* 
ouB  and  powerful  enemies.  Aft^r  detailing  all  the  principal 
events  of  theGovonot's  administraticm  from  177S  to  I780»ha 
stated  that  the  Camatic,  which  was  then  invaded,  had  bem 
saved  solely  by  the  spirit  and  prompt  decisicm  of  the  {prisoner 
at  the  bar.  He  oonridcred  the  attack  on  Ooonga  Oovin 
Sing  as  mere  invective,  and  his  conduct  as»  perhaps^  enviable  | 
but  assuredly  not  criminal-— his  offences  oidy  eidited  in  th« 
qplehdid  oratory  of  the  managers  t' 

The  learned  counsel  deemed  the  demand  of  fifty  lad»  of 
subsidy  from  Riyah  Cheyt  Shig  to  be  kgitimale*  Hie 
deductions  from  the  Nabob's  revenue^  he  justified  on  the 
gvound  of  necessity:  f*  the  Nabob  was  relieved  by  Mr.  Hiiat- 
^Bff  from  all  the  easai  of  sotaseigutyi  and  had  thua  what 
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appewtd  to  be  the  t^imafyim  of  Asiatic  hqipineBSy  a  laige 
iiiooBi%  a  great  deal  of  money  to  waste,  and  nothing  to  do.'' 

He  then  entered  into  all  the  charges  contained  in  the 
several  articles,  and  concluded  the  whole  with  a  most  doquent 
perontioD,  in  which  he  praised  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  whom  he  represented  as  an  injured  man,  pure, 
spotless,  and  unstained. 

After  this,  evidence  was  adduced  in  bdialf  of  the  prisoner, 
en  which  occasion,  some  of  the  assertions  of  the  managers 
wece  cS^>roved,  and  a  high  character  of  Mr.  Hastings  given 
by  them  alL 

In  the  debates  that  aftarwards  ensued  in  th«  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  maintained  that  many  of  the  *<  bribes,"  were 
smns  usually  given  for  entertainments,  such  as  had  been 
accepted  by  Lord  Clive  and  others ;  that  s(Hne  charges  of  a 
similar  nature  were  not  made  out,  while  the  lesser  accusations 
were  not  proper  subjects  of,  impeachment  On  this  occasim^ 
two  great  law  authorities  widely  difiered.  Lord  Thurlow 
having  contended  for  the  complete,  and  entire  innocence  of 
the  prisoner,  while  Lord  Loughborough,  who  had  now 
become  chancellor,  deemed  his  omduct  in  many  points  highly 
colpabk. 

It  was  on  Thursday  June  2,  being  the  73d  day  of  the  triat, 
tfiat  Mr.  Hastings  entered  on  his  memorable  defence  before 
the  Lords,  and  in  presence  of  the  Commcms  of  England,  who 
were  his  accusers.  After  lamenting  the  length  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  expressing  the  greatest  confidence  of  an  acquit* 
Udf  firom  the  evidence  adduced  by  tiie  prosecutors  themselves ; 
he  adduced  the  numerous  testimonials  of  the  natives,  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  caressed  them ;  he  referred 
to  the  statement  of  the  expenses  of  Bengal,  both  in  peace 
and  war,  as  a  reply  to  the  charge  of  having  squandered 
away  the  public  treasury;  and  he  justified  his  disobedience 
of  tbe  .orders  of  the  Directors,  by  the  absolute  necessity  of  . 
the  case. 

As  to  the  Benares  chaige^  he  denied  Chey  t  Sing  to  be  au 
indq[iendent  Prince^  he  was.  merely  a  2k«?iindar9  our  subject, 
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and  bonteqnelidjr  liable  to  all  the  demands  of  hifc. superior,  iA 
time  of  war»  The  sum  required,  was  only  five  lacks,  and  the 
demand  was  not  made^  until  we  had  commenced  hostilities 
with  the  Bfahrattas. 

^  I  need  not  enter  into  A  detiul  of  the  Tsrious  objection% 
difficulties  and  delays,  which  Cheyt  Sing  made  in  the  payment 
of  die  required  aid.  It  is  sufficient  to  acknowlege,  that  I  went 
up  the  country  determined  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  mi»- 
eonduct.  The  result  was  his  imprisonment  and  rescde^  a 
rebellion,  and  hiss  consequent  expulsion  bvm  the  country* 
The  fine  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  was  undoubtedly  larger  but  it 
^  no  meapft  exceeded  the  ability  of  Cheyt  Sing,  to  pay  it  with 
ease^  as  is  evident  from  the  treasures  he  left  behind,  after  he 
had  enkpbyed  all  his  carriage  cattle,  to  export  his  gold  and 
jewels  to  a  foreign  country.'' 

As  to  the  usage  of  the  B^[un),  Mr.  Hastings  irankty  con- 
fessed that  he  consented  to  the  resumption  of  the  jaghires,  and 
the  treasure^  In  consequent  <tf  his  opinion  that  she  was 
disaffected  to  our  tfovemment  -^  &is  put  an  end  to  the 
guarantee  1  ^  If  she  was  deprived  of  her  treasure,  she  was 
only  deprived  of  that  some  years  later,  of  which  she  conld 
inake  no  use,  and  which  she  ought  most  certainly  to  have 
given  up  some  years  sooner.  My  Lords,  I  speak  thus  on  the 
equity  of  the  case;  for  although  it  may  be  contended,  that  the 
Bqpm  had  a  right  to  the  tireasure,  by  the  Nabob's  concession^ 
and  out  guarantee^  yet,  she  never  had,  nor  could  have  an 
tquUaUe  right  to  retain  it.*' 

As  to  the  chiurge  respecting  the  **  presents,"  lit.  Hastinga 
maintained,  that  no  ^oof  existed  of  his  having  accepted  any 
more  than  the  common  %eafuty  or  money  for  entertainment^ 
bestowed  on  all  finmer  governors ;  and  he  utterly  denied  the 
l-eoeipt  of  any  bribe  whatsoever,  from  Nundcomar. 

As  to  the  contracts,  he  disavowed  all  knowlq;e  of  the  tran*. 
saction  between  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Benn,  req>ecting 
Opium;  and  if  he  disobeyed  the  Company's  orders  as  to  n 
pubHc  sa]^  it  was  because  he  was  desirous  to  place  a  van.  at. 
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the  head  of  this  department^  incapable  of  fraud  and  falflr 
ficatfanii  ^ 

Towaids  the  concloaion,  the  Ex-CioYernor-General  of 
Bengal,  ennmerated  all  his  sendees,  in,  a  most  eloquent 
and  a£R9Cting  peroration.  ^  During  my  last  residence  of 
thirteen  years,  while  Great  Britain  lost  one  half  of  its  empire^ 
and  doubled  its  public  debt,  the  territories  over  which  I  pro- 
wled, were  not  only  preserved  entire^  but  increased  in  pecu- 
lation, wealth,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  The  form  of 
.govenunent  established  for  the  provinces  of  Benares  and 
Oude,  with  all  its  dependent  branches  of  revenue,  commerce, 
judicature,  and  military  defence,  was  su^;ested,  and  supexw 
intended  by  me,  and  still  subsists  unchanged;  two  great 
aources  of  revenue^  opium  and  salt,  were  of  my  creation :  in 
shor^  I  maintained  all  the  provinces  under  my  immediate 
<idministration,  in  a  state  of  peace,  plenty,  and  security,  when 
every  other  member  cf  the  British  empire  was  involved  in 
external  wars  or  civil  tumult. 

.  ^<  In  a  dreadful  season  of  &mine,  I  repressed  it  on  it^ 
approach  to  the  countries  under  the  British  dominion ;  and 
by  timdy  and  continued  regulations  prevented  its  return ;  and 
lastly,  I  raised  the  collective  annual  revenue  of  the  Company's 
{KMsesttons,  during  my  administration,  from  three  to  five 
millions  sterling. 

*^  I  am  arraigned  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England 
for  desolating  the  provinces  of  their  dominion  in  India — I 
dare  to  reply,  that  they  are  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the 
states  of  India,— and  it  was  I  who  made  them  so.  The 
valour  of  others  acquired;  but  it  was  I,  who  enlargec^  and 
gave  shape  and  consistency  to  your  dominions.  I  main* 
tained  the  wars,  which  were  of  your  formation — not  xnine-**- 
I  dispelled  a  confederacy  of  the  native  powers  —  I  neutralised 
their  efforts,  I  divided  their  members. 

^*  I  gave  you  all,  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with  oor|« 
fiscation,  disgrace^  and  a  life  of  impeachment.'' 
'     At  length,  on  Thursday  April  Sdd,  being  the  dghth  year 
of  the  trial,  sixteen  distinct  questions  were  sqparately  put  tp^ 
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Ike  Lonb  *,  who  (uroiioiiiioed  tbe  prisoner  <<  Notgiillty/^  On 
this  thie  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  <<  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  lords  t^ieo  present,  having  loiswered  the  sixteen 
^pMBtioDs  then  propounded  to  them^  in  die  ncgatire^  Warren 
Hastings,  £#q«  is  ucpdUed  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
exhibited  figajnst  him  ^r  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
imd  |J1  things  contained  therein." 

Having  thus  concluded  the  piosecutiom  against  Ifix.  Hast** 
ings,  ivfaich  lasted  during  the  unexampled  period  of  148  da|y8> 
it  may  now  be  permitted  to  follow  him  into  private  lifo, 
Migor  Soott  had  been  sent  to  En^and  bdbre  him,  and  he 
Imnaelf  arrived  with  his  &inUy  as  has  be^i  already  st^ited,  in' 
1785.    An  idea  had  gone  forth,  of  his  immense  wealth,  and 
iris  name,  and  that  of  his  wife,  were  never  mentioBedy  without 
being  associated  with  <Tores  of  rupees,  bulses  of  diamonds^ 
Ivory  bedsteads  and  chairs,  together  with  all  the  articles  cf 
Asiatic    luxury.     Th^r    estdilishment,    however,    did    no| 
realise  any  of  these  presages,  for  he  hired  a  ready  furnished 
bouse,  first  in  SU  JamesV  Place,  and  afterwards  in  Wimpole* 
Street,  until  the  year  1 790,  when  Mrs.  Hustings  purchased  a 
large  house  in  Park-Lane.     A  little  before  this,  Mr.  Hastings 
had  bought  a  sm^i  estate  at  Old  Wmdsor,  called  Beaumont 
Lodge,  but  it  was  sold  again  without  loss,  ^fter  keeping  po&« 
session  during  three  yef^rs.     On  this  he  purchased  the  manor 
of  Daylesford,  which  had  been  i^rmerly  vested  in  his  family, 
during  a  series,  of  several  centuries,  and  bad  only  been  seventy^ 
fi>ur  years  opt  of  its  possession*    There  he  himself  had  q^ent 
bis  early  years,  icnd.felt  ior  it  ^  affection  of  which  a  stranger 
^uld  not  be  susceptible^    In  the  acquisition  of  this  property^ 
he  expended  th^  suin  &f  44,4O0A  and  while  it  was  preparing 
for  his  reception,  be  rented  ^  honse  in  Berkshire  d\uring  two 

•  Of  iirtnty-niiie  Lorda  of  Pkrtlament,  then  present,  the  twenty-one  following,  vis, 
Loidt  Doogl«t»  Fif«,  Somen,  Thwlow,  Hairke,  Boeton«  Saiidjrt,  MHdietoii,  BiibQ|is 
of  Rochcftter  and  |)engpr,  ViMcmntt  Sidney  and  Falmouth,  £arh  of  Porchtttei* 
BeverUy,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  the  Marquis  Townsheiid,  pukes  of  Bridgewater  and 
Leeds,  and  the  Arehbisliop  of  York,  voted,  <*  not  guUty.'^ 

The  eight  following,  via.  Lord  Waldngliam,  Earls  of  CamarvoD,  RadDor,  FiiiirilliaiBa 
^olk,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Mausfield,  Loid  Chancellor  JUughhoiovg^^ 
<'  guilty,"  on  ode  or  note  of  the  chaises. 
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yeiurs;  dividing  liis  tiBEie  pretty  regularly  between  tbot  and 
London^  where  die  winter  was  constantly  qpent.  According 
Co  bis  own  statement,  during  the  finst  ten  years  his  expenses 
did  not  exceed  3500/.  per  annum. 

Mjsanwhil^  a  debt  of  7I9O8O2.  owing  for  ]aw««xpenses  dur- 
ing the  im(>eacbment,  bore  heavy  on  the  Ex-Govem6r* 
General,  and  although  the  sum  of  1 7,000/.  had  been  trans^ 
mitted  by  pHvate  individuals  from  Bengal,  in  the  course  of 
the  prosecution ;  yet  he  was  uneasy,  both  in  his  mind  and 
icircui&dtaQces;  &r  he  solemnly  declared,  that  at  no  time  had 
hb  been  ever  worth  100,000/.  and  that  in  17S6,  after  paying 
his  various  debts,  the  sum  total  of  his  foitune  amounted  to  no 
Wiore  than  65,313/.  13f.  &4. 

On  this  his  frioids  determined  to  reimburse  the  Croveraor* 
General,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Company,  which  :he  had 
ao  powerfully  contributed  to  improve  and  augmenl^  and  it  was 
reserved  acqordingly,  by  a  Court  of  Proprietors:  *^  that  ihe 
charges  made  against  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  haviiig  beeii 
founded  on  the  public  acts  of  his  government  in  B^gal ;  it  is 
fai^y  reasonable^  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings  Esq.  should 
be  indemnified  for  the  l^al  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  mal^^ 
jng  his  defence ; 

2.  <^  That  it  is  the  c^inion  of  this  Court,  that  in  considera^ 
tioii  of  the  long,  faithful,  and  important  servioefi  of  W^nren 
Hastings,  Esq.  and  to  mark  the  grateful  sense  entertained  by 
tfiis  Company  of  the  extensive  benefits  th^y  have  reoeivied  firom 
these  services,  a  grant  of  an  annuity  of  5,000/.  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1795,  to  issue  from  the  territorial  revenue,  during 
the  term  of  the  Company's  exclusive  trade,  to  Wa^ai  Hastings, 
Esq.  bis  heirs»  executors,  &c.  be  prepared  I^  th^  Court  of 
Pirectors,  and  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Commii^onera 
for  the  affairs  of  India,  for  their  i^proval  and  confirmation, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  Parliament." 

Some  legal  difiiculties  however  intervened,  and  the  original 
vote  was  never  fully  completed.  It  was  not  indeed  until 
March  2d,  1796,  that  the  then  chairman,  Sir  Stephen  Lushing- 
ton».  was  enabled  to  inform  a  general  court,  ^^  thi^  a  vote  for  an 
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annuity  of  4000/.  per  anntm  for  28  yean  and  a  hal^  had  been 
passed  by  the  Court  of  Directon,  and  confirmed  by  the  Board 
of  Controul,  and  that  the  law  expoises  should  also  be  cleared, 
although  the  precise  mode  had  not  yet  been  settled." 

Thus  all  parties  were  discontented  by  the  result  of  this 
celebrated  tmpeachmait.  The  managers  objected  to  the  ded- 
stons  of  the  Lords  on  several  secondary  questions,  as  being  unao 
Gompanied  with  reasons ;  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges,  as 
arising  out  of  queries  not  stated  in  the  presence  of  either  the 
prisoner  or  the  accusers.  One  of  them  also  asserted  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  general  acquittal  on  all  the 
diarges,  only  afforded  a  proof  of  legal  innoceney*  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Hastings  had  to  complain,  that  after  a  trial 
of  one  hundred  and  forty^eight  days,  followed  by  a  complete 
acquittal,  the  whole  of  his  law  expenses  *  had  not  been  paid,  and 
the  sum  voted  him  by  his  constituents,  had  not  been  granted* 
indeed,  he  obtained  about  ten  years  of  this  pension  in  advance^ 
but  as  he  lived  thirty-three  years  after,  he  appears  to  have 
survived  it  for  a  considerable  period.  ' 

From  this  moment,  Mr.  Hastings  seems  to  have  courted 
t)b8curity.  His  lady,  indeed,  went  to  Court,  and  was  received 
with  distinguished  respect  by  Her  Majesty,  in  whose  suiie  she 
IS  said  to  have  entered  the  drawing-room.  He^  however, 
obtained  no  mark  of  royal  &vour,  untQ  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  most  of  those  who  had  managed  the 
prosecution  against  him;  for  it  is  very  lately,  that  the  rank 
and  distinction  of  a  privy  counsellor  have  been  bestowed  upon 
iiim. 

'The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Daylesford,  in 
adorning  his  grounds  and  improving  his  estate.  Every  field 
tecalled  to  his  mind  the  scenes  of  his  boyish  days,  and  priK 

*  Law  Charou . 
Mr.  Shawe  the  Solicitor**  bill  and  imerett       .....        .£.66, OSS 

Mr.  Smith's  e&iimaicd  at-        •        -        -        -        -        -        -•         9|&00. 

JAtun,  Law,  Plumer  &  Dalla^  for  drawing  Answers  to  the  Articles  of 

Impeachment  •--•----  l,5«!0 

^aff.71»08p 
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daced  fleaaing  and  evai  ddightful  associations.  Here  it  iras» 
that  he  consoled  himself  for  the  persecution  of  his  enemies, 
the  lake-warm  attentions  of  his  friends,  and  the  utter  nq^lect 
6f  his  superiors.  He  indeed  lived  long  enough  to  behold 
mkny  of  his  plans  realised,  through  the  agency  of  others:  for 
the  brilliant  acquisitions  of  the  Marquises  of  WeUesley  and 
Hastings,  are  to  be  considered  but  as  the  early  projects  of  a 
man  whose  g^ntic  ambition  had  grasped  at  the  subjugation 
of  all  Asia.  At  length,  having  attained  his  75th  year,  he  died 
August  22dy  1818. 

The  lofty  mind,  the  powerful  talents,  and  unbounded  success 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  have  been  acknowleged  even  by  his  enemies ; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pronounce  finaUy  on  his  charac- 
ter aad  government.  His  conduct  to  Chejrt  Sing  and  the 
Begums,  although  it  produced  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  that 
too  at  a  critical  period,  to  the  treasury  of  the  Company,  was 
long  viewed  with  an  un&vourable  eye  in  Europe,  and  stigma^ 
tised  by  more  than  one  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  extermmati&n  of  the  BohiUas^  as  the  war  against  that 
snfortunate  natipn  was  termed^  had  also  for  its  object  an  acces- 
sion of  wealth  * ;  but  as  it  does  not  form  an  article  of  the 
impeachment,  It  might  seem  invidious  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 

The  contracts  appear  to  have  been  exorbitant ;  more  espe- 
cially that  of  opium,  granted  as  a  boon  to  the  son  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company.  At  this  period  indeed, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  surrounded  by  some 
thousands  of  young  men,  belonging  to  the  most  powerful 
families  in  England,  all  of  whom  were  clamorous  for  places 
and  employments,  from  a  man  about  to  be  impeached;  and 
who  therefore  could  refose  nothing  to  dieir  combined  credit 
and  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  conduct  of 
a  man,  who  had  been  near  thirty-two  years  in  the  sendee  of 
the  East  Indili  Company,  and  during  twelve  Governor  of 
Bengal^  had  been  examined  with  a  scrupulous  and  in^uisitofial 

*  Tlie  •um  deOMnM  aod  paid,  has  heen  fMtmated  it  400)000/.  nf  gur  roanef. 
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eje;  nor  ought  k  to  be  fiH*gbttaai,  that  he  achieved  much  &r 
thepermanfflitbai^taiidaidvatttageof  hisoDpkqrerB.  When 
a  joang  man,  he  opened  a  short  and  ^Medy  commnnication 
between  thk  country  and  India,  by  the  way  of  Suez ;  and 
Pon£cheny  was  besieged  and  takoi  at  an  early  period  of  the 
American  war,  by  means  of  the  intelligence  thus  conveyed 
from  Europe.  During  his  administiation  indeed,  an  intov 
oolirse  took  place  with  the  most  distant  regions  ot  Asia ;  he 
was  the  first  Governor  who  ever  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
Grand  Lama ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  rendered  the 
English  name  and  eaqploits  known  to  the  most  distant  regions 
of  Indiftk 

If  his  character  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  advantages  derived 
on  the  part  of  the  Company  from  his  adminwtratiop,  without 
entering  on  the  question  of  right  or  wrongs  then  he  ou^t  to 
stand  high  indeed  in  their  esteem*  The  stoppage  of  the  tribute 
to  the  Mogal  of  800,0002.  together  with  the  sale  of  Gwah  and 
Allahabad  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude^  for  half  a  million :  are 
objects  of  notoriety,  yet  both  of  these  measures  were  condemn* 
cd  bf  Parliament  in  1782,  ^^  as  contrary  to  policy,  and  good 
fi^th»"  H<>wever,onreferruig to tfactransactionsin Westminster 
Hall,  which  by  the  verdict  of  *^  not  guiUy,''  appear  of  a  ksa 
equivocal  nature,  the  sum  gained  byius  employeib  is  immense 
as  will  appear  from  a  statement  made  at  that  period,,  viz. 

^  By  die  expulsion  of  Cheyt  Sfaig^  200,000/.  permanent 
revenue  in  future,  whidi,  together  wiUi  the  past  years,  amounts 
with  interest,  to         -        -  :      ,        -        *        £5^00,000 
-  The  money  taken  from  the  Zenana  of  the  B^um 
amounted  to  600,000/.  which,  with  interest,  makes     1,800,000 

The  presents  received  by  Mr.  Hastings  with  the 
interest,  would  amount  to       «-        ^        "^        <-         900,000 

£  8,000,000 

To  two  odiffl*  sources  of  revenue,  opium  and  salt,  no  guilt 
eaa  pcesibly  attach,  and  for  the  inmiense  revenue  aridng  out 
of  these^  the  Company  is  solely  and  exclusively  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hastings. 
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M^ether  his  general  policy  w^  just ;  whether  extension  of 
territory  on  the  part  of  a  distant  European  nation,  be  strength 
or  weakness,  is  a  problem  which  history  alone  can  decide  With 
accuracy  and  precision.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  from  the 
time  of  dive^  in  whose  school  Hastings  was  educated,  the 
India  G>mpany  has  uniformly  followed  this  track  to  wealth 
and  to  greatness;  until  a  country  of  unknown  extent,  and  con- 
taining  nearly  forty  millions  of  inhabitants,  bends  at  this  day 
to  the  policy  and  dictates  of  a  few  men,  who,  under  the  name 
oi  a  Court  of  Directors,  goyem  the  greater  part  of  Asia  from 
their  counting-house  in  Leadenhall  street. 

In  private  life^  Mr.  Hastings  has  always  been  represented 
as  amiably  conciliating,  and.  seductive.    At  an  early  periodf 
he  cultivated  the  muses ;  and  all  the  terrors  of  an  impeachment 
did  not  prevent  him  from  sacrificing  at  their  shrine,  during  hif ' 
second  voyage  to  Europe.    At  a  later  period,  while  writhing 
under  a  seven  years'  prosecution,  he  is  said  to  have  produced, 
an  efHgram,  the  bitterness  of  which  could  alone  be  excused  by. 
his  situation  * :  for  althou^  Mr.  Burke  at  the  moment  he. 
was  stung  by  it,  complained  loudly  to  the  House  of  Lords^ 
yet  no  one^  on  due  eonsidmtition,  will  be  inclined  to  think  that 
it  justly  iqiplied  to  this  great  ornament  of  the  British  senate.^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  his  friends  are  in  possession  of 
many  of  his  poetic  effiisions ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  his 
proseoompositions  are  models  of  elc^nce^  precision,  and  ability* 

Liar  or.  the  Liteharv  Works 
(^ihe  UUe  Bight  Hm.  Warren  Hastings. 

1.  A  Narrative  of  the  Insurrection  at  Benares,  4to.  1782* 

2.  Memoirs  relative  to  the  State  of  India,  8vo.  1 786« 

3.  A  Treatise  on  the  Means  of  guarding  Houses^  by  their 
construction,  against  Fire^  Svo^  1816. 

4.  Fugitive  Poetry,  consisting  of  Imitations  of  Horace,  &c. 

•  M  OTihttW  I  POoderM  that  oq  Irish  gromid 
**  No  poii'ooQt  reptiles  ever  yet  ware  Found ; 
*^ Rci^d  the  fccret  KSSdf>  •TK^tiin'i  irocki 
**  Sk  Ni^d  htt  ffBom  to  crcete  ■  Pvuci  I" 
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No.  XI. 

Right  Hoii.  JOHN  Earl  of  UPPER  OSSORY, 

BARON  OOWXR  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRXLANO  ;  AND  A  FEKR  Of 
ENGLAND,  BY  THB  STILX  AND  TiTtB  Ot  BARON  UPPER  QS80RY» 
OF  AMPTHILLy  IN  THB  COUNTV  OF  BXDFORt) ;  LORD-LIBUTBNANT 
OF  BEDFORDSHIRE;  KEEPER  OF  WALTHAM  FOREST,  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN  ;  AND  OF  ROCKINGHAM  FOREST  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

•     Motto  —  "  FOBTIS  SUB  FORTE  FJTISCET.^ 

jThr  name  of  Fitzpatrick  is  fiiaiiliar  to  all  such  as  are 
acquainted  with  Irish  history.  The  ancient  family,  of  which 
this  branch  was  transplanted  to  England,  flourished  for  many 
centuries  in  that  portion  of  the  sister  Isle  called  Ossory; 
whence  they  derived  the  dtle  of  princes  in  former  times,  and 
of  earls  during  a  more  modem  period.  In  short,  they  deemed 
Heremon  the  first  monarch  of  the  Milesian  race  their  ances* 
tor ;  many  of  them  were  still  Toparchs  or  chieftains,  before 
and  at  the  English  invasion,  and  ruled  according  to  certain 
laws  and  regulations,  that  extensive  territory,  of  which  they 
wap&iX  to  have  been  considered  as  lords  paramount  On  the 
conquest,  they  of  course  yielded  a  reluctant  submission ;  and 
like  other  chieftains,  balancing  their  interests,  according  to 
circumstances,  sometimes  appeared  in  arms  for,  and  some- 
times  against  England.  It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  this 
country,  to  cherish  and  conciliate  such  men ;  yet  the  viceroys, 
and  lords  justices,  did  not  always  govern,  according  to  the 
rules  of  sound  policy;  but  not  unfirequently  in  a  manner  con- 
sonant to  their  own  private  interests.  All  were  at  orie  period 
deemed  rebels,  whose  estates  were  desirable  objects,  for  the 
avarice  or  ambition  of  their  enemies ;  and  had  the  same  liberal 
policy  which  has  been  generally  extended  to  Ireland,  during 
the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  present  reign,  been  employed 
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ki  that  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamesi  the  whole  country  Would 
have  been  cultiyated  like  a  garden ;  and  the  entire  population^ 
happy,  loyal,  and  content ! 

"'  It  was  not  until  the  time^of  Henry  VIII.  that  due  pains 
were  taken  to  obtain  the  submission,  and  conciliate  the  feel-* 
ings  of  this  family.  -Barnard  Fitzpatrick,  then  styled  Prince 
of  Ossory,  was  found  in  arms  by  that  monarch.  Knowing 
that  he  was  an  oiterprising  man,  and  die  leader  of  a  numerous 
body  of  followers,  devoted  to  his  person  and  interests,  not-* 
withstanding  the  noted  stubbornness  of  the  King  of  England's 
temper,  he  yet  yielded  so  far  to  the  wise  counsels  of  those 
around  him,  as  to  court  his  submission,  by  promising  both 
indemnity  and  honours,  to  himself,  and  descendants.  He  was 
accordingly  created  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  1541.  His 
son  Bamaby,  the  second  Lord,  became  the  favourite  of 
Edward  VL  and  had  that  Prince  lived^  greater  power,  and 
additional  honours,  would  doubtless  have  followed.  The 
letters  of  this  Prince  to  him,  which  are  still  preserved,  attest 
His  Majesty's  personal  r^ard  for  that  powerful  chief.  In  the 
succeeding  reigns,  the  friendship  of  this  great  family  was  no 
longer  cultivated ;  perhaps  their  interests  were  thwarted,  and 
even  their  rights  invaded:  for  we  find  the  Fitzpatricks  in 
arms  against  the  English  government ;  and  Bryan  the  sevendi 
Lord,  afler  bdng  defeated  by  superior  skill  and  numbers,  was 
exposed  to  all  the  penalties  accompanying  rebellion  and 
attainder. 

Richard  Fitzpatrick,  however,  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
numerous  and  powerful  dan,^  having  become  an  officer  in  the 
IBftg^Jgh  navy,  fimnd  means  not  only  to  make  his  peace,  but 
also  to  enridi  himself;  and  as  the  former  title  had  been  for- 
feited, A  new  one,  tliat  of  Baron  of  Gowran,  was  conferred  in 
1715|  togeth^  with  many  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  others« 
The  femily  of  Brunswick  was  now  happily  seated  on  the 
&rone  of  these  realms ;  and  by  recurring  to  dates,  it  will  b^ 
readily  perceived,  that  the  conciliation  of  Ireland  had  become 
the  wise^  as  it  has  ever  been,  the  obvious  policy  of  the  English 
^veramenti  for  Sksotland  was  at  that  precise  moment  in  arms. 
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own  private  friends  and  acquaintance^  and  he  fleems  eren 
desirous  to  conceal  them  from  the  public. 

'<  Many  years  ago^  when  David  Hume  was  chargi  des 
qffhires  at  Paris,  he  pronounced  him  the  most  promising 
young  nobleman  of  all  the  English  then  abroad;  yet  he  has 
represented  the  county  of  Bedford  in  several  parliaments,  and 
never  given  any  specimen  of  his  abilities,  further  than  as 
a  mover  or  seconder  of  those  fulsome  addresses*,  which 
dl^grade  the  dignity  of  the  senate,  and  are  equally  dishonour- 
able to  either  party ;  to  those  who  oflPer,  and  to  him  who  con- 
sents to  receive  such  flimsy  compositions  of  adulation  and 
absurdity. 

<<  The  countenance  of  this  nobleman  denotes  a  cold  phleg- 
matic disposition,  which  we  believe  to  be  his  true  character ; 
nevertheless  he  has  occasionally  relaxed  bam  his  native  8eve» 
Tity,  by  repeated  acts  of  liberal  indulgence  conferred  on  an 
extravagant  brother. 

^*  He  once  seemed  very  much  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  turf,  where  he  united  the  tdtte  dulci,  being  uncommonly 
successful.  His  stoical  apathy  qualified  him  to  succeed 
eminently  in  that  line^  and  we  are  therefore  surprised,  that  he 
has  of  late  years  wholly  given  it  up,  which  we  must  ascribe  to 
disgust,  at  the  many  infiunous  characters  introduced  into  the 
society.  At  present,  he  lives  chiefly  in  retirement,  making 
IfOndon  his  residence  only  during  the  months  that  parliament 
is  sitting,  where  his  (political)  conduct  is  wholly  guided  by  his 
friend  and  relation  Mr.  Fox,  in  whom  he  reposes  implicit 
confidence. 

<'  Had  this  latter  g^itleman  continued  in  office,  Lord 
Ossory  would  have  been  a  British  Peer,  but  His  Majesty  is 
reported  to  have  set  his  native  on  any  addition  to  the 
peerage,  nominated  by  that  administration,  and  perhaps  such 
an  exclusion  forms  its  most  brilliant  panegyric 

^^  It  is  natural  to  suppose  a  good  brother  to  be  a  kind  and 
hospitable  neighbour,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  to  oontradict 
the  presumption.    He  has  been  long  married  to  the  divorced 

•  This  was  obviously  written  dariog  the  CoiKtion  tdsuBiMntSoii. 
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lady  of  the  (late)  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  we  believe  has  always 
enjoyed  a  considerable  portion  of  domestic  happiness/' 

At  length,  on  August  12,  1804,  the  English  peerage,  so 
long  promised,  was  conferred:  for  the  Earl  was  created 
Baron  of  Upper  Ossory  of  Ampthill,  in  the  county  of 
Bedford.  On  this  occasion  his  brother  Richard  was  re- 
turned in  his  room  for  the  county.  His  lordship  died, 
February  5,  1818,  leaving  behind  him,  the  character  of  a 
good  and  amiable  man.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
family  vault 'in  Bedfordshire;  and  of  his  estates,  those  in 
Ireland,  descended  to  his  two  daughters,  while  those  in  Bed« 
fordshire,  with  the  house  at  Ampthill,  according  to  the  tenki' 
of  settlement,  are  now  the  property  of  Lord  Holland. 

As  reference  has  been  made  more  than  once,  in  the  course 
of  this  memoiri  to  Lord  Upper  Ossory's  brother,  who  died 
some  time  shice,  a  short  memoir  is  here  annexed. 
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No.  XII. 

Right  Hon.  Libut..Gen.  RICHARD  FITZPATRICIL 

JVxR.  FrrzpATRiCK  was  bom  Jan.  24,  1748,  and  sent  wbeo 
almost  a  child  to  Eton,  a  drcumstance  not  a  little  &vourable  to 
his  fiiture  views  and  advancement  in  life : 

*^  Sahe,  tnagna  parens  doctrinaf  Etonia  Tdku  magna  wrum  r 

Here  he  became  aoqaainted  with  Lord  Morpeth,  now  Earl 
of  Carlisle ;  Mr.  Hare^  fiunons  for  the  elegance  and  correctness 
of  his  verses,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  hall  as  models  of 
composition;  Mr.  Anthony  Storer,  a  Creole  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  who  united  a  taste  for  chemistry  mdth  a  love  of 
literature;  Lord  Ophaly,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leinster;  and 
Charles  James  Fox,  his  junior  by  a  year. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  young  Fitzpatrick  obtained. an 
ensigncy  in  the  Guards,  and  soon  after  a  lieutenancy,  which 
enabled  him  to  rank  as  a  captain  in  the  army ;  while  scarcely 
of  the  age  allowed  by  law,  he  also  acquired  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Conunons,  as  M.  P.  for  the  borough  of  Oakhampton,  which^ 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  those  unacquamted  with  the 
fasdnations  of  hunting,  was  afterwards  exchanged  by  one  of 
his  ducal  friends,  for  a  dog  kenndi  and  stables  I 

In  1 774  he  was  nominated  for  Tavistock,  and  returned  for 
that  same  borough,  during  the  seven  following  parliaments ; 
until,  at  length,  he  nearly  became  Oxejaiher  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Captain  Fitzpatrick  was  so  peculiarly  and  so  delicatdy 
situated,  as  to  be  obliged,  as  we  have  been  told,  from  a  hig^ 
sense  of  honour,  to  fight  in  favour  of  that  cause  in  America^ 
against  which  he  had  voted  in  St  Stephen's  chapel,  We8tF> 
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minster.  In  ITTB^  when  a  lieutenant-colonel^  We  find  him 
acting  as  the  second  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  duel  with  Mr.,  now 
Baron  Adam,  which  ended  in  a  very  amicable  manner,  and 
became  the  prelude  to  a  long  and  lasting  friendship.  In  1 78 1, 
he  supported  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion,  censuring  the  dispo- 
aition  of  the  military  force  during  the  preceding  memorable  and 
disgraceful  riots,  on  great  constitutional  principles.  In  1782, 
he  accompanied  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  to  Ireland,  when 
that  nobleman  was  appointed  viceroy,  as  his  secretary ;  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  privy  counsellor,  in  that  kingdom,  as 
he  afterwards  did  in  England.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year^ 
Golond  Fitzpatrick  was  nominate  to  the  honourable  and  im- 
portant office  of  Secretary  at  War,  during  the  short  reign  of 
^  the  Coalition  administration." 

On  their  retreat,  we  find  him  once  more  embattled  with  the 
opposition  squadron;  and  on  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  he,  in  1787,  was  nominated  one  of  the  managers^ 
in  conjunction  with  Burke,  Fox,  Burgoyne,  Windham,  She- 
ridan, Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  Sir  John  Anstruther,  Lord  Lander^ 
dale,  then  Viscount  Maitland,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Pelhanf, 
&C.  in  short,  with  most  of  the  memorable  men  of  that  day. 

Colonel  Fitzpatrick  strenuously  opposed  the  late  war  with 
France  firom  the  very  first ;  and  after  its  commmcement,  both 
spoke  and  voted  against  its  continuance.  But  his  nuuter^speeck 
was  delivered  December  16, 1796,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuii^ 
General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and  his  followers  fircHn  an 
Austrian  dungeon,  where  they  had  been  strictly  immured, 
although  merely  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  course  of  this 
oration,  which  extracted  the  applauses  of  Mr.  Pitt  himself  he 
asserted  <*that  this  gallant  but  unfortunate  officer,  together 
with  M.  Latour  Mabourg  and  M.  Bureau  de  Pnsy,  were  not 
the  prisoners  erf*  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  of  the  ABies^ 
and  he  had  the  authority  of  that  Prince  himseU^  for  the  posi* 
tion."  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  then  alluded  forcibly  and  fedinj^  to 
the  heroism  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Countess  de  la  Fayette. 

**  This  admirable  pattern  of  female  heroism  and  virtue,  pro* 
•ndoitially  maf^d  fipom  the  feogs  of  the  identless  Robes- 
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pierre^  (for  it  is  the  glory  of  her  husband  to  have  been  equally 
an  object  of  hatred  to  tyrants  of  all  descriptions)  had  seen  her 
mother,  her  sister,  together  vrith  all  her  nearest  and  dearest  re- 
lations, dragged  to  a  miserable  death  upon  a  scaffold,  on  which, 
during  a  whole  year,  she  had  been  in  the  daily  expectation  of 
ending  her  own  melancholy  existence.     She  availed  herself  of 
the  liberty  the  &11  of  her  persecutor  restored  to  her,  to  fly  from 
the  prisons  of  anarchical  tyranny  to  the  succour  of  her  husband 
languishing  in  the  dungeons  of  what  is  called  a  regular  and 
legitimate  government*    She  had  the  good  fortune  (for  with- 
out some  dexterity  and  contrivance  it  could  not  have  happened) 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  t(^ether 
with  her  two  daughters,  the  eldest  not  yet  seventeen  years  of 
age  —  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  imploring  his  clemency 
for  her  unfortunate  husband :  but  if  his  liberty  was  too  great  a 
fiivour  to  be  hoped  for,  soliciting,  at  least,  that  his  family 
might,  by  partaking,  be  permitted  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  suffered,  in  the  melancholy  gloom  of  his 
dungeon,  to  administer  those  endearing  consolations  of  con- 
jugal affection  and  filial  duty,  which,  under  the  mo$t  bitter 
afflictions,  might  sustain  the  fortitude  of  a  husband  and  a 
&ther.     The  House  will  readily  believe,  that  the  person  to 
whom  these  supplications  were  addressed  could  not  listen  to 
them  without  emotion.    The  present  Emperor  has  not  reached 
a  time  of  life,  he  has  not  been  long  enough  either  in  the  world, 
or  upon  a  throne,  to  have  acquired  that  callous  insensibility 
;which  too  frequently  is  found  to  harden  the  hearts  q(  thc«e 
by  whom  the  councils  of  sovereigns  are  directed.    He  received 
her  solicitations  with  kindness  and  indulgence;  he  applaud^ 
and  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  generosity  c^her  conduct. 
To  the  request  of  joining  her  husband  in  his  prison,  he  imme* 
diately  acceded ;  but  with  respect  to  the  more  material  subject 
of  h^  ^treaties!  he  used  these  remarkable  expresaions :  ^  With 
respect  to  his  Ubdrty^  it  is  a  complicated  affiur  upon  which  my 
hands  are  houlid.* 

<<  Of  the  truth  of  this  dediaradoQ  o£  Ae  EmpercMr  hating 
been  conveyed  in  these  woids,  I  hold  in  Bay  hmi^  and  am 
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ready  to  produce,  the  mcontrovertiUe  testimony  of  the  inte- 
resting person  to  whom  they  were  spoken.  This  fact,  thus 
authisnticatedy  I  defy  His  Majesty's  ministers  to  contradict; 
and  upon  this  fact  I  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  I  am  not 
warranted  in  the  assertion  I  have  made,  that  La  Fayette  is 
not  the  prisoner  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Be&re  I  state 
what  strikes  me  as  the  irresistible  inference  from  this  fact^ 
perhaps  the  House  may  be  desirous  of  learning  the  sequel  of 
the  melancholy  tale  I  have  been  relating.  This  incomparable 
woman,  having  thus  obtained  the  Emperor's  consent  to  ba 
admitted  into  the  prison  of  her  husband,  hastened  to  Olmutz» 
the  place  of  his  confinement.  It  should  seem  that  the  &your 
she  had  obtained  was,  by  some  persons  of  authority  in  the 
Imperial  Court,  considered  as  too  great  an  indulgence  to  have 
been  granted :  for,  upon  her  arrival,  no  means  were  left  unat« 
tempted  to  dissuade  her  from  the  execution  of  her  virtnoiui 
purpose* 

*^  An  officer  employed  in  the  immediate  guard  of  the  dun- 
geon,  acquainted  her  that  her  husband,  having  attempted  his 
escape,  was  subjected  to  the  utmost  rigour  which  the  severe  re- 
gulations of  these  prisons  prescribed :  that  before  she  took  the 
'final  resolution  of  immuring  herself  with  him,  it  was  just  to  Sj^ 
prise  her  that  she  could  not  be  exempted  from  them.  These  me» 
naoes  were  not  capable  of  shaking  the  firmness  of  a  mind  Ij1bi» 
hers ;  but  it  is  truly  painful  to  relate^  that  ttiese  menaces  have^ 
been  carried  into  the  strictest  executicm.  What  a  scene  must  the 
re^union  of  this  unhappy  family  have  presented  in  the  .circum- 
stances under  which  they  met!  In  her  interview  with  tbei 
Emperor  he  had  assured  her^  that  she  would  find  her  husband 
treated  with  lenity  and  indulgence.  It  is  mdancholy  to  reflect, 
that  monarchs,  in  absolnte  governments,  should  so  often  be 
made  the  instruments  of  oppressions  of  which  they  are  them«> 
selves  unconscious  I 

**  Having  received  these  assurances,  what  must  havebeen 
her  feelings  when  she  found  her  husband  sinking  under  the 
aggravated  severities  of  his  imprisonment  i  Emaciated,  do* 
bamd  the  sight  of  every  hmnan  being,  mtef^  his  Aercihsa 
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gaolers,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  though  labour* 
ing  under  a  pulmonary  complaint,  which  made  it  peculiarly 
necessary  for  him !  When  she  learned,  that  the  first  change  of 
raiment  he  had  been   allowed,    was  in  consequence  of  her 
arrival,  when  the  tattered  rags  which  scarcely  covered  his  body 
had  been  exchanged  for  a  garb  of  the  coarsest  materials;  an  in- 
dulgence, however,  not  given  without  the  insult  of  informing 
him,  that  the  coarsest  materials  had  been  purposely  sought,  as 
such  alone  he  was  worthy  to  be  clothed  with  !     For  the  treat- 
ment she  herself  was  to  expect,  what  must  have  been  her  sen« 
sations,    when  her  request,  that  herself  and  her  daughters 
might  be  allowed  the  services  of  an  attendant  of  their  own  sex, 
was    peremptorily  refiised !  By  the  rigid  laws  of  t^e  priscm 
strictly  enforced,  it  is  only  during  day-light  that  any  prisoners 
are  permitted  to  be  absent  from  their  respective  cells ;  conse* 
quently,  during  these  dreary  winter  months,    their  innocent 
and  unoffending  daughters,  by  a  solitary  confinement  of  six* 
teen  hours,  in  their  own  dungeon^  purchase  the  permission  <^ 
devoting  the  remaining  eight  to  the  duty  of  consoling  their 
unhappy  parents. 

<*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  I  know  indeed  it  has  been 
said,  that  these  are  exaggerations  unworthy  of  credit :  that 
such  enormities  should  appear  incredible,  I  am  not  surprised ; 
but  that  they  are  literally  true,  I  have^  fi*om  evidence  incon- 
trovertible, the  fullest  conviction.  But  why  should  we  di^ 
bdieve  these  instances  of  barbarity,  when  they  are  equalled, 
if  not  surpassed,  by  others,  of  which  the  public  is  in  pos- 
session of  authentic  proof?  Whatever  trials  the  fortitude 
of  a  female  mind  may  resist,  the  delicacy  of  a  female  fitune 
is  not  formed  to  encounter  so  rude  a  treatment ;  aocordiiigly 
we  find,  that  the  health  of  this  unfortunate  lady  has  sa& 
fered  under  it  severely.  For  the  benefit  of  medical  advice  and 
assistance,  she  petitioned  to  be  ^owed,  for  a  short  time^  to 
repair  to  Vienna.  What  a  refinement  of  cruel^,  what  a 
savage  delight  in  accumulating  afflictions  xxpoit  an  afflicted 
mmdydoes  the  answer  to  her  request  exhibit  I  After  aaolioita*' 
ticm  of  three  months^  this  answer  was  procured^  and  deliveiijDd 
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to  her  by  the  governor  of  the  fortress :  *  That  his  Imperial 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  determine,  that,  on  no  conaidera* 
lion  ^rfiatever,  she  should  be  permitted  to  go  to  Vienna ;  but 
that  she  might  quit  the  prison,  on  condition  of  never  returning 
to  it'  The  permission  to  go  to  Vienna,  where  possibly  another 
interview  with  the  Emperor  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  this 
unfortunate  Prince,  to  the  enormities  of  which  his  ministers 
made  him  the  instrument,  was,  at  any  rate  to  be  guarded 
against ;  but  the  request  to  quit  the  prison  for  medical  assist- 
ance was  acquiesced  in.  Observe^  however,  the  inhuman,  the 
diabolical  condition  annexed  to  it :  ^  Yes :  you  may  quit  the 
prison  of  your  husband  to  seek  medical  advice ;  but  mark,  it  is 
to  return  no  more :  you  have  sacrificed  your  health  to  obtain 
the  society  of  your  husband ;  you  shall  now  sacrifice  the  socie^ 
of  your  husband  to  obtain  the  recovery  of  your  health.' 
There  is  really  an  ingoiuity  of  concq>tion  in  this  refinonent 
of  barbarity  which  seems  to  disgrace  the  genius  of  the  dramatic 
poets  of  all  ages,  who  have  endeavoured  to  paint  tyranny  in 
its  most  odious  and  detestable  colours. 

<<  I  will  now  read  to  the  House  the  patient,  calm,  and 
affecting  reply  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  to  this  savage  insult, 
upmi  the  best  and  tenderest  fedings  of  which  the  human  heart 
is  capable. 

**  Letter  tf  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 

^^  *  The  Commandant  of  Olmutz  informed  me  yesterday, 
(hat,  in  answer  1o  my  request  of  being  allowed  to  go  for  eight 
days  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  faculty,  his 
Imperial  Majesty  signified,  that  on  no  consideration  whatever 
I  am  to  be  permitted  to  visit  that  a^ital ;  and  that  he  wiU 
eonsent  to  my  quitting  this  prison  only  on  condition  of  never 
entering  it  more.  I  have  the  honour  to  reiterate  the  answer 
which  I  made  to  the  Commandant  To  solicit  the  assistance 
idiich  the  state  of  my  health  requires,  is  a  duty  whidi  I  owed 
my  fimiily  and  my  friends ;  but  they  are  sensible  that  it  is  not 
posMble  for  me  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered. 
I  cannot  forget,  that  while  we  were  both  on  the  point  of  perish- 
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Iiy   the   tyriinny   of  Robespierre;     M.  de  la 
moral  and  physical  sufferings  of  his  captivity 
ot  allowed  to  obtain  any  account  of  Iiim,  or  to 
U  his  children  and  myself  were  yet  in  cxist- 
ling  shall  tempt  me  to  expose  myself  a  second 
■rrors  of  guch  a  separation.     Whatever,  then, 
ite  of  my  health,  or  the  inccin\'enicnc«s  which 
myself  and  my  daughters  from  this  habitation, 
e  avail  ourselves  with  gratitude  of  the  gootbiess 
Majesty,  who  permits  us  to  share  his  captivity 

,  the  autlienticity  of  which  cannot  be  question- 
i  another  instance  of  atrocious  cruelty  to  which 
exposed.     She  cannot  forget,  that  while  they 
int  of  perishing  in  their  respective  dungeons, 
n  allowed  to  obtain  any  account  of  him,  or  to 
t  his  children  or  herself  were  yet  in  existence. 
ik,  are  the  circumstances  I  have  related  to  be 
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in  the  cause  of  religion  itself  that  piety  by  which  she  was  dig* 
tinguished  has  been  converted  into  an  additional  instrument  of 
torture  I  By  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  we 
know  how  very  strictly  the  duties  of  confession  and  of  hearing 
mass  are  enjoined.     If,  in  the  poignancy  of  her  afflictions,  the 
accumulated  injuries  of  her  oppressors  could  be  supposed,  in  a 
mind  of  such  angelic  purity,  to  have  excited  a  momentary 
emotion  of  resentment,  and  have  disturbed  the  meek  tranquil- 
lity of  Christian  resignation,  it  is  a  torment  to  her  conscience 
not  to  be  suffered,  in  the  acknowlegement  of  it,  to  fulfil  that 
duty  whidi  her  religion  has  prescribed.     The  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  these  duties,  by  sincere  and  devout  Roman  Catholics, 
considered  as  sacred  and  indispensable,  have,  by  a  Government 
pretending  to  be  fighting  the  cause  of  that  very  religion,  beA 
absolutely  refused  to  her  repeated  and  pressing  solicitations.'' 

But  although  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  failed  in  obtaining  the  imme- 
diate  intervention  of  the  English  Government,  yet  he  finally 
succeeded  in  bis  main  object,  which  was  the  release  of  La 
Fayette  and  his  partners  in  captivity,  an  eVenf  produced  by 
the  mere  eflfect  of  public  opinion  alone. 

After  this,  with  a  view  of  benefiting  the  profession  in  which 
his  early  life  had  been  spent,  he  introduced  a  very  excellent 
clause  into  the  mutiny  bill,  by  which  all  the  members  of  a 
court  martial  are  sworn  to  try  and  determine  according  to 
evidence.  In  1 806,  by  which  time  he  had  atbdned  a  high  rank 
ill  the  army.  General  Fitzpatrick  became  once  more  Secretary 
at  War,  on  which  occasion  he  procured  two  acts  of  parlia- 
ment,  for  the  more  convenient  liquidation  of  the  half-pay  of 
officers,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  also,  for  r^u- 
lating  the  allowances  granted  out  of  the  compassionate  list. 

So  much  for  him  as  a  l^slator ;  in  his  character  of  a  poet, 
he  was  the  author  of  many  fiigitive  pieces ;  he  wrote  the  pro- 
logue to  General  Burgoyne's  "  Heiress  ;*'  the  lines  inscribed  in 
the  Temple  of  Friendship,  at  Mr.  Fox's  at  St-  Ann's  Hill, 
&c.  &c.  He  also  lent  his  talents  to  the  <*  Probationary  Odes 
and  the  RoUiad."  The  following  lines  firom  the  £cIogue 
entitled  <<  the  Lyars,"  has  been  praised  with  an  unwonted 
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degree  of  enthusiasm,  bj^  the  author  of  **  the  Pursuits  of 
Literature." 

<'  Say  what  the  mineral  brought  from  distant  climes, 
**  Which  screens  delinquents,  and  absolves  their  crimes ; 
*'  Whose  dazzling  rays  confound  the  space  between 
**  A  tainted  strumpet  and  a  spotless  queen ; 
**  Which  Asia's  princes  give*  idiich  Europe's  take ; 
**  Tell  this,  dear  doctor,  and  I  yield  the  stake?" 

After  attaining  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general  in  the 
armyi  with  the  47th  regiment  of  foot  annexed ;  serving  in 
parliament  both  as  a  burgess  for  two  buif^hs,  and  knight  of  the 
shire  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  fdr  both  Enghind  and  Irdand,  the 
aobject  of  this  short  memoir  died  unmarried,  April  25th,  1 8IS9 
in  the  66idi  year  of  his  age.  An  inscription  written  by  him- 
self, in  an  objure  but  romantic  church-yard,  near  to  the  place 
of  his  former  vesideiioe^  within  the  verge  of  Windsor  forestf 
points  out  the  spot  where  his  remains  are  deposited* 
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No.  xm. 

HUMPHRY  REPTON,  Ese. 

ABCHITBCT  AND  LANDSCAPE  GABOSNIR,  &C«  &C« 

[^Wiih  an  Anabasis  of  his  principal  Work.'] 

J  HIS  ingenioas  artist  was  a  native  of  Suflblk,  and  not  of 
Norfolk,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposed  and  maintained  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  bom  at  Bmry  St.  Ed- 
munds, in  1752,  on  a  small  paternal  estate;  and  his  &tlier 
ifipears  to  have  been  an  intelligent  man,  from  whose  conversation 
he  gleaned  several  usrful  facts,  and  many  shrewd  observations* 
The  old  gentleman  seems  to  have  possessed  some  idea  of 
planting  and  embellishing  grounds;  and  was  eager  to  point 
out  to  his  son,  those  characteristic  features^  that  constituted 
the  difference  between  the  (Xd  and  die  Nea  School,  both  of 
which  had  originated  within  his  own  time.  Every  one  is 
aware^  by  what  trifling  circumstances,  a  certain  bias,  called  a 
ruling  passion,  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of  youth,  and  it  would 
not  perhaps  be  carrying  conjecture  too  far,  were  we  to  suppose 
that  an  incident  of  this  kind  may  have  operated  powerfully, 
as  to  the  future  destination  of  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  young  Repton  appears  to  have  obtained 
a  good  education;  to  have  possessed  a  taste  for  rural  and 
romantic  scenery ;  to  have  displayed  at  an  early  period^  a 
happy  fiunlity  with  his  pencil;  and  to  have  loved  the  coun- 
try with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  young  and  ardent 
minds.  He  married  too,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  family  may  have  eidianced  and  cndeaved 
retirement,  to  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  study  and  con- 
templgtion. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-diree^  we  find  him  residing  in  a  neigh* 
bouring  county  to  that  where  he  drew  his  first  breath.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable)  but  he  might  have  been  first  attracted 
thither,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  an  only  sister,  to 
Mr.  Ad^,  a  respectable  solicitor  at  Aylesham.  Having 
remained  during  the  space  of  eight  years,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  it  was  his  good  fi)rtune,  during  that  period,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Windham,  a 
man  of  a  bodd,  daring  mind,  who  possessed  an  original  stile  of 
thinking,  and  was  aithusiastically  attached  to  literature  and 
science. 

'  By  residing  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Felbrigg,  the  favourite  residence  of  that  statesman^ 
fireqnent  of^rtunities  of  intercourse,  and  even  of  intimacy 
took  place.  They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age;  their  pur/- 
suits  were  in  many  instances  congenial;  while  the  objects  of 
their  dislike,  were  also  of  a  similar  kind  and  tendency.  They 
possessed  but  little  relish  for  hunting  or  shooting.  Instead  of 
occupying  their  time,  like  the  neighbouring  squires,  in  the 
breeding  or  breaking  in  of  puppies,  the  physicking  of  horses, 
or  the  rapturous  enjoyment  of  partridge-shooting,  they  chiefly 
delighted  in  books,  and  indulged  in  political  and  philosophical 
inquiries.  This  affinity  of  mind  led  first  to  fiiendship,  and 
afterwards  to  an  official  connection;  for  Mr.  Windham 
having  been  appointed  in  1783^  to  a  high  station  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Rqpton  voluntarily  offered  to  accompany  him  thither:  a 
proposal  in  wfaicfh  he  appears  to  have  been  actually  antici- 
pated  by  the  new  secretary  of  state*  for  that  kingdom. 

*  The  following  is  t  copy  of  Mr.  Windham's  letter,  on  this  occasioD,  which  bat 
been  commtmicttcd  to  the  public  bj  Mr.  H.  Reptoo,  for  the  p«irpoae  of  obviitmg 
aome  gross  mistakes  coDcemiag  his  father : 

«( Dear  Sir, 
'<  Yott  may  think  it  perhapa  a  sufficient  attention  to  your  UUer,  that  I  answer  it  by 
letnrn  of  post ;  bat  1  have  done  more  for  your >u;uAes,  by  answering  ihem  in  my  own 
mind  before  tliey  were  known  to  me.  It  happens  very  whimsically,  that  your  proposal 
la  just  an  echo  to  a  jrish  I  was  about  to  express  to  you ;  if  you  will  alkvw  me  an  image, 
when  talking  of  Irish  afiSurs,  that  makes  the  echo  come  fint.  From  the  moment  this 
business  was  determined  (with  the  determination  of  which  I  will  not  proless  myself  over 
happy),  having  got  myself  into  a  scrape,  my  liist  thought  wu,  bow  I  B%ht  bring  my 
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lluther  fae  accordingly  repaired,  and  was  soon  inaBgurated 
in  an  honourably  rather  than  a  lucratiye  sitoation  at  the 
eafitld.  But  both  the  patron  and  the  client  enjoyed  but  a 
short  glimpse  of  political  power  and  prosperily,/or  the  whig 
administration  at  home  was  dissolved;  the  new  viceroy  was 
recalled;  and  the  two  friends  returned  to  England,  not  only 
unenriched  by  employment,  but  absolutely  disgusted  with  the 
politics  of  such  an  unlucky,  and  unprosperous  period. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Windham,  however,  he  possessed  a 
considerable  patrim9nial  estate^  and  now  became  a  man  of 
such  eminence  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  party,  that  he  was 
brought  into  parliament  soon  after,  for  the  county  of  Norfolk; 
and  when  some  of  tl^e  noble  leaders  of  opposition  joined  the 
banners  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  afterwards  appointed  to  a  very  high 
and  honourable  situation,  during  the  late  war.  But  the  case 
was  widely  different  in  respect  to  Mr.  Ilepton.  With  very 
scanty  means,  and  a  young  and  increasing  family,  he  found 
on  his  return  to  England,  that  he  had  still  a  profession  to 
seek :  for  he  had  ndther  obtained  a  pension,  nor  even  a  per- 
manent establishment,  during  his  short  residence  in  the  sister- 
kingdom. 

Happily,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  in  additicm  to  an 
inventive  imagination,  he  possessed  a  fine  taste  for  drawing ; 
this  enabled  him  to  display  to  advantage,  one  of  a  diffieret&t 
and  a  superior  kind :  a  taste  for  architecture,  and  landsc^ie- 
gardening.  Determined  to  court  notice,  by  means  of  these 
talents,  he  settled  with  hia  fiunily  in  the  vicini^  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  soon  met  both  with  admirers  and  employers,  in  his 
new  calling. 

frieods  in  with  roe ;  and  in  that  light  I  had  rerj  early  designs  upon  jon.  Nothing 
delayed  ray  discovery  of  my  wishes,  but  some  difficuhies  not  quite  removed,  ivspealng 
the  situation  I  might  have  to  cStr,  and  some  nncerininty  of  your  wUlingneu  to  accepc 
any  offer  I  might  have  to  make.  As  the  latter  of  these  is  now  at  an  end,  and  lio  impt- 
diment  found  in  your  own  liliings,  other  difficulties  may,  I  trust,  be  got  over  i  and 
I  think  I  may  positively  say,  that  some  situation  shall  be  found,  which  shaH  afibrd  me 
the  advantage  and  satisfactMn  of  your  company  and  asaiatiAot^  with  a  (atir  pvospoct  of 
benefit  to  yourself.  If  you,  as  soon  as  is.  convenient,  will  come  to  toVD|  you  may  be 
of  great  immediate  use  to  me,  and  we  can  then  more  commodioosly  talk  of  other  maiteia. 
Yows}  with  bttt  complimenu  to  Mrs.  R.  W.  W. 
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Brown  appears  to  have  been  his  first  model.  This  ingeni^ 
DOS  and  singalar  man,  who,  on  acooui^tof  his  practical  talent!^ 
acquired  the  cognomen  of  <<  Capability/'  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  struck  out  a  new  path  for  himself;  and 
by  following  it,  not  only  reached  the  highest  honours  of  his 
art,  but  attained  no  mean  d^ree  of  fame  and  fortune. 
"Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  now  entertained,  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  gentleman,  after  a  long  paper-^aoar  between  two 
men  of  acknowleged  taste,  and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  have 
in  some  measure  weakened  his  pretensions,  certain  it  is,  that 
he  introduced  much  grace  and  beauty  on  one  hand,  while  he 
removed  many  striking  deformities  on  the  other,  from  our 
parks  and  gardens.  He  constantly  attempted  to  beautify  and 
adorn  nature,  and  if  the  dress  with  which  he  clothed  her, 
was  not  always  correctly  chaste,  yet  it  certainly  appeared  less 
formal  and  cumbrous,  than  in  the  time  of  his  predecessors. 
At  his  approach,  all  the  remaining  giants,  windmills,  birds, 
and  beasts,  clipped  into  due  and  appropriate  form  in  yew, 
suddenly  disi^peared;  while  the  long  avenues  and  straight 
roads,  passed  over  by  the  eye,  before  the  reluctant  foot  had 
actually  touched  them,  were  all  curv.ed  and  serpentised  by 
hinif  with  a  view  to  obtain  novelty,  variety,  and  beauty.  He 
ifipearB  to  have  been  not  <mly  an  able  artist,  but  an  honest  man ; 
for  on  being  requested  to  improve  the  grounds  at  Hampton 
G>urt,  he  actually  declined  the  hopeless  task^  out  of  respect  ta 
himself  joid  his  profession. 

Tliis  gentleman  had  been  then  dead,  about  ten  or  twelve 
years,  but  his  memory  was  still  fresh  in  his  works ;  while  the 
oonnoisseurs  yet  mentioned  his  name,  with  no  common  degree 
of  respect  and  veneratioQ.  Among  this  number  may  be 
enrolled  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  who,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  had  viewed  and  examined  his  labours,  both  with 
delight  and  enthusiasm.  Not  content  with  barren  admira- 
tion, he  now  professed  his  intentions,  to  follow  his  track  at  a 
humble,  and  respectful  distance;  and  accordingly  commenced 
his  literary  career  by  taking  part  in  the  memorable  dispute, 
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slrendy  alleded  to.  *  On  this  occasion  he  attacked  all  those 
irho  had  presumed  to  question  the  taste  of  his  master ;  <'he 
warmly  defended  all  his  principles,  again^  modem  inno- 
vators ;  and  it  was  not  until  either  his .  own  experience,  or  a' 
deference  to  public  opinion,  had  in  some  degree  weakened,  the 
ardour  of  his  attachment,  that  he  allowed  the  bare  possibility 
of  improving  any  of  the  labours  of  his  skilful  prototype. 

Mr.  Kepton  was  nearly  forty  years  of  age  before  he  attained 
any  considerable  notice;  but  after  that  period,  he  soon.bi^;an 
to  distinguish  himself  both  as  an  artist  and  a  literary  character. 
About  the  year  1791,  his  assistance  was  invoked  by  the  pre- 
soit  Lord  Damley,  at  Cobham  Hall.  There,  in  the  double 
capacity  of  architect,  and  landscape  gardener,  he  certainly  con- 
trived to  render  a  palace^  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  at  once  com- 
fortable and  magnificent ;  for  while  the  noble  gallery,  and  the 
capacious  hall,  still  retained  an  air  of  ancient  grandeur,  the 
interior  arrangements  were  convenient  and  commodious  in  no 
small  degree.  The  approaches  too  were  altered,  and  the 
grand  entrance  was  changed;  while  new  and  extensive  plan- 
tations attracted  the  eye,  and  ^nbellished  the  landscape. 

By  this  time  his  fame  had  reached  *^  the  bowers  of  Wobum,'' 
which  had  recently  escaped  from  the  improvements  of  a  gen- 
tleman, eminent  indeed  as  an  architect,  but  who  had  never 
been  distinguished  as  a  fancy-gardener.  Like  his  master 
Brown,  Repton  was  an  admirer  of  waierj  and  he  accordingly 
suggested  an  artificial  river,  fed  from  those  very*  springs  formerly 
so  useful  to  the  ancient  monks.  Here  too,  he  altered  the 
^  iqpproach ;  called  in  all  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
posed, the  construction  of  a  winter^garden.  The  beautiful  cor- 
ridor formed  under  his  immediate  inspection,  and  after  his 
own  plan,  was  fully  completed,  and  he  ever  after  spoke  of  this 
as  one  of  his  darling  achievements. 

In  1 805,  when  the  King  invited  Lord  Sidmouth  to  reside 
in  bis  neighbourhood,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  advised  many 

*  Mettn.  Price  tnd  Knight  were  the  principal  combttantf .  The  former  of  these 
gentlemen  published  a  poem,  in  4to.  entitled,  <*  ThvLandtcipe;"  tlie  latter  compoMd 
a  work  *'  On  the  Pirlurei^e,  at  distioct  tntf^  lbs  Ssblioio  and  Beawifut." 
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alterations  at  White  Lodge  in  Richmond  Gardens.  Some  of 
his  .plans  were  adopCedy  bat  the  treilhiges,  and  garhinds  of 
flowers  suggested  by  faim^  andof  whidi  he  was  a  great  admirer, 
were  never  completed. 

At  Ashbridge  too,  his  hand  is  still  visible ;  and  the  gardens 
diere  were  always  considered  ^  as  his  youngest  favourite  — •  die 
child  of  his  age  and  declining  years." 

He  had  by  this  time,  as  already  hinted,  cooled  somewhat  in 
his  admiration  of  his  first  preceptor;  and  it  is  notalitde  to  his 
credit,  that  instead  of  increasing,  he  diminished  many  of  the 
useleBs  expenses  lavished  by  him  and  his  pupils.  The  oflfensive 
smell  arising  from  cabbages,  and  recent  compost,  immediately 
after  rain,  had  induced  them  to  remove  the  kitchen  garden  to 
sach  a  distance  —  somedmes  one,  and  sometimes  two  miles,  -— 
fiY>m  the  body  of  the  mansion,  that  it  proved  almost  wholly 
inaccessible,  either  in  summer  or  winter.  This  glaring  defect 
was  happily  remedied  by  Mr.  Repton  on  every  occasion,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  superintend  and  direct  Yet  he  constantly 
retained  the  Ha !  Ha  /  by  which  are  unitSed,  in  appearance^ 
two  sur&ces,  necessary  to  be  kept  separate;  or  in  other  words, 
«« the  dressed  landscape  adjoining  the  house^  and  necessary  for 
the  comforts,  and  even  the  security  of  its  inhabitants,  from  the 
grazing  ground  of  deer,  sheep,  and  oxen."  He  was  also  very 
•particular  as  to  aspect;  a  subject  not  only  connected  with 
cheerfulness,  but  with  health,  and  indeed,  with  all  the  comforts 
required  in  a  permanent  residence.  Mr.  Repton  was  accus- 
tomed to  exhibit  a  compass  on  such  occasions,  in  whidi  all  the 
points  were  designated  by  their  characteristic  qualities  crfgood, 
bad,  and  indifferent  Accordingly  that  of  S.E.,  which  was  his 
own  favburite  aspect,  always  occupied  the  place  of  distinction. 

As  an  author,  his  labours  were  of  an  anterior  date,  for  he 
first  distinguished  himself  many  years  since^  as  a  statistical 
miters  having  presented  the  public  with  an  account  of  the 
Hundred*,  in  which  he  had  resided  during  several  years. 
He  was  accustomed  about  this  period,  to  frequent  all  the  exhi- 

*  Nocth  Sipiagbau,  in  Um  eounty  of  Norfolk. 
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of  pictures  in  tbe  metrDpolie,  and  tba$  acquired  a  oer* 
tain  dagnee  of  taste,  the  result  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  occa- 
sional criticisms,  was  freely  communicated  by  him  to  the  public. 
The  prints  which  accompanied  most  of  his  subsequent  publi- 
cations, were  all  executed  after  his  own  drawings,  and  colour- 
ed under  }m  own  inspection. 

In  1816,  appeared  Mr.  Repton's  last  and  greatest  work,  of 
which  an  analysis  is  here  attempted.  It  is  entitled,  ^^  Frag- 
meata  on  the  Theoiy  and  Practice  of  Landscape-Gardenjng ; 
including  some  remarks  on  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  Architeo- 
tore^  collected  from  various  mannscripts  in  the  possession  of* 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  for  whose  use  they  were  original- 
ly  written ;  the  whole  tending  to  establish  fixed  principles  in 
their  respective  arts."  On  this  occasion,  he  appears  to  have 
been  assisted  by  his  son,  J.  Adey  Repton,  F.  A.  S.  It  is  finely 
printed  on  royal  4to.  and  illustrated  with  fifty-two  plates, 
some  of  which  are  highly  calomred,  and  all  copied,  we  believe^ 
from  his  own  drawings.* 

We^e  assured  in  the  preface  '^  that  the  following  fragments 
have  been  selected  fit)m  more  than  fourteen  hundred  di£> 
ferent  Reports  in  MS."  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
materials  are  both  copious  and  interesting.  *^  The  Art  of 
Landscape-gardening^'  (which  more  peculiarly  belongs  to  this 
country),  we  are  told,  ^'  is  the  only  Art  which  every  one  pro- 
fesses to  understand,  and  even  to  practise,  without  having 
studied  its  rudiments.  No  man  supposes  he  can  paint  a  land- 
scape, or  play  on  an  instrument  without  some  knowledge  of 
painting  and  miBic ;  but  every  one  supposes  himself  competent 
to  lay  out  grounds,  and  sometimes  to  plan  a  house  for  hims^l^ 
or  to  criticise  on  what  others  propose,  without  having  bestowed 
a  thou^t  on  the  first  principles  of  landscape-gardening  or 
aitdiitecture. 

**  That  these  two  sister  arts  are,  and  must  be  inseparable, 
is  obvious  from  the  following  consideration.  The  most  beau- 
tiful scenes  In  nature  may  surprise  at  first  sight,  or  dehght  for 

•  1  VqI.  price  6i.  6f. 
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a  tim%  but  they  cannot  long  be  interesting  unless  made  halMt« 
able;  therefore  the  whole  art  of  landscape-gardening  may 
properly  be  defined.  The  j)leasing  combination  of  art  and  naltiref 
adapted  to  the  use  of  man. 

^^  During  the  last  ten  years,"  continues  our  author,  '<  die 
art  of  Landscape-gardening,  in  common  with  all  other  arts  that 
depend  on  peace  and  patronage,  has  felt  the  influence  of  war 
and  war-taxes,  which  operate  both  on  the  means  and  the 
inclination  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  These^have  langubh- 
ed  under  the  impoverishment  of  the  country,  while  the  sudden 
Acquisition  of  riches  by  individuals,  has  diverted  wealth  into 
new  channels ;  men  are  solicitous  to  increase  property  rather 
than  to  enjoy  it ;  they  endeavour  to  improve  the  value,  rather 
than  the  beauty  of  their  newly  purchased  estates.  The  country- 
gentleman  in  tlie  last  century  took  more  delight  in  the  sports 
of  the  field  than  in  the  profits  of  the  farm ;  his  pleasure  was  to 
eijjoy  in  peace^  the  venerable  home  of  his  ancestors:  but  the 
necessity  of  living  in  camps,  and  the  habit  of  living  in  lodg- 
ings, or  at  watering  places,  have  of  late  totally  changed  his 
character  and  pursuits ;  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  tended 
to  alienate  half  the  ancient  landed  property  of  the  country. 

<'  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  art  of  land- 
scape^rdening  should  have  slowly  and  gradually  declined. 
Whether  the  influence  of  returning  peace  may  revive  its  ener- 
gies, or  whether  it  is  hereafter  to  be  classed  among  the  '  artes 
perdit€ej  the  author  hopes  its  memory  may  be  preserved  a  little 
in  the  following  pages." 

Fragment  I.  On  Sural  Architecture*  —  Mr.  Repton  disclaims 
the  idea,  that  the  whole  science  of  Grecian  architecture  con- 
sists in  the  five  orders  of  columns ;  and  that  of  Grothic  in  point- 
ed arches  and  notched  battlements.  When  a  profiessionai  man 
is  employed,  recourse  is  had  to  the  best  specimens  and  propor- 
tions of  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  pediments,  &c.  repre- 
sented in  books,  or  copied  from  remains  of  ancient  fragments 
in  Greece,  or  Italy.  ^^  But  unfortunately  all  these  relate  to 
temples  or  public  edifices,  and  consequently  to  make  the 
•  dwelling  habitable  in  this  cumate,  modern  sash  windows  must 
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be  added  to  these  sacred  fonns  of  remote  antiquity.    Thus^ 
some  Grecian  or  Roman  tensile  is  surprised  to  find  itself 
transported  from  the  Dyssus  or  the  Tiber,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tliamesy  or  to  the  tame  margin  of  a  modem  stagnant  sheet  of 
neater. 

<<  If  the  Gothic  character  be  preferred,  the  architect  must 
sedc  for  his  models  among  the  iVagments  of  his  own  country : 
but  again,  unfortunately,  instead  of  houses,  he  can  only  have 
recourse  to  castles,  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  colleges ;  many  of 
which  have  been  so  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  modem 
repairs,  by  converting  castles  into  palaces,  and  changing  con^" 
vents  into  dwelling-houses,  that  pointed  arches  and  battlements 
have  become  the  leading  features  of  modem  Gothic  buildings. 
The  detail  of  parts  is  studied,  but  the  character  of  the  whole  is 
overlooked.  No  attention  is  given  to  that  bold  and  irregular 
outline  which  constitutes  the  real  basis  and  beauty  of  the  Gothic 
character ;  where,  instead  of  one  uniform  line  of  roof  and 
front,  some  parts  project,  and  others  recede :  but  wherever  the 
roof  is  visible  over  the  battlements,  it  seems  as  if  it  rose  to  pro- 
claim the  triumph  of  Art  over  Science,  or  Carpentry  oyer 
Architecture. 

<*  The  remaining  part  of  this  subject  more  peculiarly  belongs 
to  the  landscape  gardener,  whose  province  it  is  to  consider  the 
eflfects  of  nature  and  art  combined.  Let  us  examine  the  two  dif- 
ferent styles  in  two  separate  landscapes.  In  the  quiet,  calm, 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  a  tame  country,  the  elq^nt  forjns  of 
Grecian  art  are  surely  more  gratefiil  and  appropriate  than  a 
ruder  and  severer  style;  but  on  the  contrary,  thci^e  are  some 
wild  and  romantic  situations,  whose  rocks,  and  dartingmountain- 
streams,  or  deep  umbrageous  dells  would  seem  to  harmonise 
with  the  proud  baronial  tower,  or  mitred  abbey,  ^  embosomed 
high  in  tufted  trees,'  as  tending  to  associate  the  character  of 
the  building  with  that  of  its  native  accompaniment.  The 
outline  of  a  building  is  never  so  well  seen,  as  when  in  shadow, 
and  opposed  to  a  brilliant  sky ;  or  when  it  is  reflected  on  the 
Bur&ce  of  a  pool:  then  the  great  difi*erence  betwixt  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  character  is  more  peculiarly  striking^" 
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Fragment  IL  Symmetry. -^  In  all  plain  frontsy  symmetry,  Ht 
are  told,  becomes  essentially  necessary;  and  therefore  w« 
expect  to  see  the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  This 
ai*tangement  in  small  houses,  however,  tends  to  destroy 
interior  comfort,  by  dividing  from  each  other  the  chief  apart- 
ments, which  a  &mily  is  now  supposed  to  occupy. 

*^  If  the  principal  rooms  command  a  sduth-east  aspect, 
(which  is  doubtless  the  most  desiraUe,)  the  entrance  in  the 
centre,  with  a  hall  or  vestibule,  destroys  that  uniformity  of 
temperament,  so  obviously  useful  to  thecomfon  of  an  English 
dwelling ;  and  therefore,  in  at  least  ooe  half  of  the  houses  sub- 
mitted to  my  opinion,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  diange  the 
hall  into  a  saloon,  or  the  vestibule  into  an  anti*room ;  making 
the  entrance  either,  in  the  side,  or  at  the  back  of  the  house^ 
and  converting  the  lawn  to  the  south,  into  pleasure  ground, 
qr  flower  garden,  or  a  broad  terrace  dressed  with  flowers. 
This  of'  course  makc^  a  total  change  in  the  arrangement  of  all 
those  appearances  in  which  the  comfort  of  the  houses  in  the 
country  difi*er  so  much  from  those  in  town ;  in  the  latter,  the 
offices  of  ev^iy  description  are  under  ground ;  and  the  various 
court  yaiiis,  &c  ibr  which  there  is  no  space,  (as  in  the  ooun«- 
try),  must  be  provided  for  in  areas  or  cellars  under  the 
street. 

<^  If  the  cesitre  of  a  building  be  marked  vnth  a  portico, 
or  such  a  visible  entrance  as  invites  the  stranger  to  approadi 
it,  some  impediment  or  obstruction  becomes  necessary  to 
counteract  the  habitual  respect  for  symmetry,  and  prevent  our 
indination  to  drive  up  to  a  door,  which  is  no  longer  the 
principal  entrance,  and  this  requires  a  fence,  to  indicate  that 
it  is  the  garden  front  and  not  the  entrance  front.*' 

Fragment  IV.  Concerning  CcbhamrhaUi  Kent.  —  We  are  told, 
that  in  point  of  ext«it«  magnificence,  or  comfort,  but  few 
places  can  vie  with  this  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley.  When 
our  author  first  visited  it,  the  outside  was  deficient  in  uni- 
formity, while  all  within  was  cold  and  cheerless,  Mr.  Repton 
converted  the  great  hall  into  a  music-room ;  the  rest  of  the 
central  building  was  fitted  i^  for  a  library,  loddng  into  a 
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llower-garden ;  while  the  entrance  was  removed  to  the  north 
front. 

*^  The  operations  were  begun  hy  enveloiiing  the  whole  of 
the  premises  in  plantatiobs,  shrabberies,  or.  gardens;  anid 
these^  after  the  growth  of  twenly-fiyeyears,  have  totally  changed 
the  character  of  the  place.  The  house  is  no  longer  a  huge 
pilfl^  standing  naked  on  a  vast  grazing  ground;  its  walls  are 
enriched  with  roses  and  jasmines ;  its  apartments  are  perfumed 
With  odours  from  flowers  surrounding  it  on  every  side ;  and  the 
animals  wMch  enliyen  the  landscape^  are  not,  admitted  as  an 
annoyance.  All  around  is  neatness,  elegancci  and  comfort ; 
while  the  views  of  the  park  are  improved  by  the  rich  fore* 
ground,  over  which  they  are  seen .  frcm  the  terraces  in  the 
garden,  or  the  elevated  situation  oi  the  apartments. 

**  On  the  whole,  CSobham  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
artificial  arrangement  for  convenience,  in  the  grounds  imme* 
diatdy  adjoining  the  houses  contributing  to  the  natural  advan* 
tages  of  its  situation  and  scenery,  and  enriched  by  the  most 
luxuriant  foliage  and  verdure.  The  home  views  give  a  per« 
feet  idea  of  what  a  park  ought  to  be,  without  affecting  to  be  a 
forest;  for  although  its  extent  of  domain  might  warrant  such 
a  character,  there  is  a  natural  amenity  in  the  iace  of  the  coun-* 
try,  that  is  more  beautiful  than  jomantic,  more  habitable  than 
wild ;  and  though  in  the  valleys,  the  view  is  not  enlivened  by 
water,  which  in  a  chalk  soil  is  not  to  be  expected,  yet  from  the 
elevated  points  of  the  park,  two  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  England,  the  Thames  and  the  Medway,  form  part  of  the 
distant  prospect." 

Fragm^  V.  On  Dates  of  Buildings.  —  A  cottage^  or 
keeper's  house,  having  been  deemed  necessary  at  Apsley^ 
wood,  about  three  miles  from  Wobum«-abbey,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  expressed  a  desire  to  have  one  ^<  of  the  style  and  date 
of  buildings  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII."  of  which  only 
some  imperfect  fragments  now  remain.  Adjoining  to  this  little 
building,  of  which  a  plate  is  given,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  asnmilate  a  garden  in  the  same  style  and  characteri  and  the 
annexed  plate^  furnishes  an  example  of  both*   . 
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^^  A  commQnication  of 'some  carious  specimens  of 
houses  was  made  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  in  1810,  wUeh 
were  ordered  to  be  engraved  and  printed  for  the  Archaeologia. 
But  this  building  does  more  than  any  drawing,  to  exemplify 
many  of  the  parts  which  have  been  thus  rescued  from  the  effects 
of  time."  Mr.  Repton  appears  to  have  displayed  much  taste, 
and  to  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  money  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Fragment  VL  On  Castles.  -—  The  author  here  presents  an 
imaginary  specimen,  in  form  of  a  drawing,  to  explain  certaiD 
leading  principles,  for  all  of  which  combined  he  could  refer 
to  no  irregular  Gothic  buildings,  except  such  as  were  in  ruins. 

^'  Although  many  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  pro* 
duce  modem  Gothic  castles,  yet  the  great  principle  on  which 
the  picturesque  effect  of  all  Gothic  edifices  must  depend,  has 
too  generally  been  overlooked:  viz.  irregularity  of  outline; 
1st,  at  the  top  by  towers  and  pinnacles  or  chimneys;  secondly, 
in  the  outline  of  the  faces  or  elevations  by  projections,  and  re* 
cesses ;  thirdly,  in  the  outline  of  the  apertures,  by  breaking  the 
horizontal  lines  with  windows  of  different  forms  and  heights ; 
and  lastly,  in  the  outline  of  the  bas^  by  the  building  being 
placed  on  ground  of  different  levels. 

<<  To  all  these  must  be  added  detached  buildings,  which 
tend  to  spread  the  locality,  and  extend  the  importance^  of  the 
principal  pile^  in  which  some  one  feature  ought  to  rise  boldly 
above  the  rest  of  the  irregular  mass,  while  the  whole  should 
be  broken,  but  not  too  much  frittered  into  parts  by  smaller 
towers,  or  clusters  of  lofty  chimneys.  After  all,  no  building 
can  appear  truly  picturesque,  unless  in  its  outline  the  design 
be  enriched  with  vegetation,  (such  as  ivy^  or  other  creeping 
{>lants ;)  and  the  colouringj  by  those  weather-stains,  which  time 
alone  can  throw  over  the  works  of  art,  to  blend  them  with  the 
works  of  nature,  and  bring  the  united  composition  into  pleasing 

harmony." 

Fragment  IX.  Concerning  fVindauos.  —  **  There  is  no  sub* 
ject  connected  with  landscape-gardening  of  more  importance, 
or  less  attended  to^  than  the  window  through  which  the  land* 
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tcape  is  seen.    In  some  ancient  houses,    the  windows  were 
glazed  in  small  lozenges,  containing  the  family  arms  or  crest. 
To  this  Shakspeare  alludes  in  King  Richard  II.  ^  From  mine 
own  windows  torn  my  household  coat :'  of  course  the  light 
was  so  obscured,  that  no  view  could  be  expected ;  *^  and,  indeed, 
in  some  old  mansions,  the  windows  are  so  placed,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  rooms  comfortable  in  the  interior,  while  the 
exterior  character  is  preserved."  Some  of  the  ancient  windows 
were  too  small  in  the  apertures  to  be  pleasant ;  and  for  these 
have  been  frequently  substituted  by  Mr.  Repton,  a  style  of 
windows  of  the  same  date,  glazed  with  plate-glass,  which  <<  are 
more  cheerful  within,  and  more  characteristic  in  the  outside 
than  any  modem  bow  with  three  sashed  windows  could  have 
made  it."     One  circumstance  should  be  more  attended  to: 
this  is  the  situation  of  the  bar,  which  is  too  apt  to  cross  the 
eye,  and  injure  the  view  or  landscape.     It  ought  never  to  be 
more  than  four  feet  nine  inches,  nor  less  than  four  feet  six 
inches  from  the  floor ;  so  that  a  person  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  may  be  able  to  see  under  the  bar  when  sitting,  and  over  it 
when  standing.  The  best  position  is  four  feet  six  from  the  floor. 
<*  In  treating  of  windows,  some  notice  may  be  taken  of  the 
modem  improvement,  borrowed  from  the  French,  of  folding 
glass  doors  opening  into  a  garden ;  by  which  the  efi*ect  in  a 
room  is  like  that  of  a  tent  or  marqu^  and  in  summer  delight* 
fuL    This,  although  more  applicable  to  Grecian  than  Gothic 
houses,  may  be  adapted  to  the  latter,  by  making  the  munioa 
in  the  centre  to  open." 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  Mr. 
R^ton  thinks  the  garden  should  be  exactly  suitable  to  the 
style  of  the  house ;  that  he  is  anxious  to  cut  down  elms  to  make 
way  for  oaks  near  a  castellated  mansion ;  and  wishes  to  reserve 
the  fir  and  its  whole  family,  for  the  trim  little  villas  near  the 
'  metropolis.  He  believes,  that  fruit  may  be  so  blended  with 
flowers  and  vegetables,  as  to  prove  interesting  on  every  occa^ 
sion :  for  the  dehght  of  a  garden,  highly  cultivated  and  neatly 
kqst,  is  amongst  the  purest  pleasures  which  man  can  enjoy  on 
4avth. 

<^  The  pleasures  of  a  garden,"  adds  he^  <<  have  been  much 
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neglected  of  late*  About  the  middle  of  the  last  centtuy^  the 
introduction  of  landscape  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old 
gardens  of  England,  and  all  strait  gravel  walks,  glades  of 
grass  and  clipped  hedges  were  condenmed  as  formal  and  old- 
fiishioned ;  not  considering  that  where  the  style  of  the  house 
preserved  its  ancient  character,  the  gardens  might  with  pro- 
priety partake  of  the  same.  After  this,  a  taste,  or  almost  a 
rage  for  fimning,  superseded  thedeligbte of  agarden;  inmany 
cases  for  the  mercenary  reason,  that  a  sack  of  potatoes  would 
sell  for  more  than  a  basket  of  roses,  or  lavender.  It  is  with 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  I  have  observed  some  few  venerid>le 
gardens  belonging  to  parsonage  or  old  manor-houses,  where 
still  may  be  traced  the  former  grass  walks  and  box-edged  bor- 
dersj  with  thick  and  lofty  hedges  of  holly,  quickset,  or  other 
topiary  plants,  which  like  the  yew  or  ivy,  seem  to  display  a 
peculiar  satisfisu:tion  in  yielding  a  fence,  at  once  secure  and 
neat,  and  opaquely  trim." 

Among  minuter  objects,  he  observes,  *^  that  the  entrance  to 
a  park  or  grounds,  may  serve  as  an  example  for  a  genenf 
remark,  which  will  frequently  be  applicable  to  other  places. 
If  the  gate  be  set  back  a  few  yards,  the  trees,  by  being  thrown 
out  into  the  road,  will  give  that  degree  of  importance  to  the 
place  which  we  may  suppose  belongs  to  the  manorial  right; 
white  a  pale,  enclosing  every  tree  and  bush  near  tl^e  road,  coun- 
teracts this  impression."  One  other  general  hint  may  be 
useful,  however  trifling,  viz.  <^  Altliough  the  interior  fences  (to 
be  less  visible)  may  be  dark  green,  yet  the  entrance  gate,  and 
iti^  immediately  attached  fence,  should  be  white,  a  little  sub- 
dued, to  avoid  the  oflfensive  glare  of  paper  whiteness,  yet  suf- 
ficiently white  to  prevent  accidents  which  an  invisiUe  gate  is 
apt  to  occasion  after  sun-set." 

Mr.  Repton  thinks  there  are  more  specimens  of  bad  taste 
in  the  road  from  Ludlow  to  Worcester,  than  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  while  travelling  along,  he  was  disgusted 
with  plantations  of  ^*  firs,  and  larches,  and  Lomfoardy  poplar." 
To  these  were  superadded  *^  new  red  houses,"  with  all  the  fan- 
ciful apertures  of  Venetian  and  pseudo-Gothic  cottages,  which 
disgust  the  traveller,  who.  looks  in  vain  for  the  picturesque 
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AapeB  and  harmoBicms  tints  of  former  times.  He  also  ridicules 
^le  discordancy  of  wild  scenery,  with  the  three  window-bows 
of  those  **  modem  scarlet  sins^  against  good  taste ;"  and  he 
remarks,  '*  how  sprucely  woidd  these  glitter  near  the  white- 
washed villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital." 

FragmaU  XL  Beau'desert.  —  This  fine  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea,  situate  in  a  romantic  portion  of  the  county  of 
Staflbrd,  seems  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  our  author 
for  many  years.  ^  It  having  been  asserted  by  some,  that  every 
thing  here  ought  to  be  on  a  large  scaler  to  correspond  with  the 
large  scale  of  its  domain,  our  man  of  taste  makes  a  very  pro* 
per  distinction,  and  after  ridiculing  the  great  wig,  and  great 
jack-boots,  to  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  he  contends,  <'  that  every  thing  should  be  rather  great 
tlvui  large."  '^  A  large  massive  pile,  worthy  of  the  rank  and 
antiquity  of  its  possessors,  has  been  placed  on  the  verge  of  the 
forest,  containing  a  royal  demesne,  and  free  warren,  with  para- 
mount rights  ov^  the  surrounding  country :  but  though  built 
in  a  forest,  it  is  erident  from  its  name  and  style,  that  it  was 
not  meant  to  be  situated  in  a  desert,  the  haunt  only  of  wild 
beasts :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  be  a  desert  beautified  •—  un 
beau  deserty  rendered  habitable  with  all  the  elegance,  magni- 
ficence, and  o(Hnfort,  of  which  it  was  capable." 

^^  It  may  perhaps  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  assert,"  adds 
he,  soon  after,  ^  that  the  natural  beauties  of  the  situation  of 
Beau-desert  are  very  little  knowh,  even  to  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  spot.  Yd;  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  those  beauties  which  are  at  present  hidden,  and  almost 
totally  lost,  far  exceed  those  which  are  obvious  to  every  eye. 
The  materials  by  which  Nature  produces  the  chief  beauties  of 
landscape,  are  four  in  number,  viz.  inequality  of  ground, 
rodcs,  water,  and  wood;  yet  at  Beau-desert,  it  is  only  the 
latter  which  abound?,  and  to  which  the  three  others  have  all 
be^i  sacrificed. 

<<  Inequality  of  ground  is  apt  to  be  obliterated  by  trees* 
which  grow  taller  in  the  valleys  than  on  the  hills ;  and  conse- 
quently the  surfiuse  of  a  wood,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground 
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on  which  it  grows,  are  often  very  difPerent ;  but  at  Beau* 
desert  tliis  levelling  principle  of  vegetable  growth  has  actually 
almost  effaced  the  ravines,  where  tall  ashes  in  the  bottom  rise 
above  the  oaks  on  the  steep  acclivities." 

Our  author  recommends  to  cut  down  some  of  the  andent 
wood  in  the  valley,  in  order  to  present  *<  a  glitter  of  water  in  the 
bottom,"  as  the  most  desirable  feature  that  can  be  suggested  to 
increase  the  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  together  with  the  union  of 
a  number  of  streamlets,  which,  by  means  of  a  dam,  would 
form  a  lake  of  such  shape  as  to  appear  large  enough  for  its 
situation ;  because  its  size  would  be  indefinite,  the  natural  slope 
of  the  ground  favouring  the  concealment  of  its  terminations." 
He  also  proposes  to  plant  in  a  manner  congenial  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  **  Instead  of  the  conic  shaped  trees,  which  so  ill 
accord  with  an  English  forest,  and  belong  rather  to  Norway  or 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  let  the  staple  of  our  plantations  be 
oak  and  Spanish  chesnut ;  let  the  copse  be  horn-beam  and 
hazel,  and  let  the  trees  used  as  nurses  be  birch :  but  above 
all,  let  there  be  at  least  five  or  six  thorns  and  hollies  for  every 
tree  that  is  planted ;  these  will  grow  up  with  the  trees,  perhaps 
choke  and  destroy  some,  but  they  will  rear  many,  and  in  a 
few  years  will  become  an  impenetrable  thicket,  as  a  cover  for 
game,  and  a  harbour  for  deer,  when  the  temporary  fences  will 
be  no  longer  necessary." 

Fragment  XIV.  Wingenaoorth  in  Derbyshire^  a  Seat  of  Sir 
Windsor  Hurdocki  Bart. — The  elevated  situation  of  this  house 
on  one  of  those  broad  hills  peculiar  to  the  most  picturesque 
county  in  England,^  would  at  once  stamp  a  character  of 
importance  on  the  place,  whatever  the  style  of  the  building 
may  have  been :  **  for  wherever  we  see  a  large  pile  of  building 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  are  naturally  led  to  compare  its 
relative  importance  with  the  scenery  to  which  it  belongs. 
And  here  we  shall  be  surprised  on  approaching  the  mansion, 
to  find  it  so  much  larger,  richer,  and  more  dignified,  than  it 
appears  from  a  distance ;  the  reason  is,  that  the  mansion  is  one 
square  mass,  almost  a  cube ;  and  every  building  which  par- 
takes of  this  form,  however  great  its  proportions,  always  appears 
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\en  than  it  really  is^  because  the  eye  is  not  attracted  either  by 
its  lengdi,  depth,  or  height,  each  being  nearly  equal ;  and  it  is 
only  fK>ni  a  subordinate  building  placed  near  it,  that  we  form 
any  idea  of  its  real  magnitude. 

*^  The  house  at  Wingerworth  is  one  of  those  magnificent 
piles  which  were  copied  from  the  modem  palaces  of  France 
and  Italy,  before  our  more  fastidious  architects  had  discovered 
the  remains  of  ancient  Greece,  and  applied  the  peristyle  and 
the  portico  of  a  Grecian  temple^  ^without  any  windows,  to  a 
dwelling*house  in  England,  requiring  more  than  a  hundred 
such  useful  aperturvs.  But  the  true  admirer  of  pure  Grecian 
architecture  is  apt  to  forget  the  difference  betwixt  the  hypae- 
thral  temple  without  a  roof,  and  the  English  mansion  not 
habitable  without  doors  and  windows,  and  chimneys." 

■ 

All  here  recommended  on  the  part  of  the  landscape-gardener, 
is  to  flood  a  large  field,  now  in  pasture,  so  as  to  gratify  the 
eye  with  the  view  of  a  lake  from  the  house. 

Report  concerning  a  Villa  at  Streatham,  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Coventry.  —  We  are  told,  that  the  essential  characteristic 
<3tB'oilla  near  the  metropolis,  consists  in  its  seclusion  and 
privacy ;  and  Mr*  Repton  maintains  that  the  walk  which  is 
only  separated  from  the  highway  by  a  park-paling  and  a  few 
laurels,  is  not  more  private,  though  far  less  cheerful  than  the 
path  in  the  Jjiighway  itself*  When  he  considers  that  an  acre  of 
land  which  may  be  worth  2L  in  Worcestershire^  is  worth  5L  per 
^nnum  in  this  part  of  Surrey  for  cattle  only ;  and  when  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  man,  may  produce  20/.  a-year  in  vege* 
•tables,  he  deems  it  *^  no  waste  of  property  to  recommend  such 
sn  establishment  at  Streatham,  as  may  make  it  amply  worth 
the  attention  of  the  most  experienced  gardener,  to  supply  the 
4laily  consumption  of  a  town-house,  and  save  the  distant  con- 
veyance or^xtravagant  purchase  of  fruit  and  choice  vegetables : 
^especially  as  this  arrangement  will  add  to  the  beauty  and  inte- 
xest  of  the  grounds,  while  Jt  greatly  increases  their  value. 
^*  The  house  at  Streatham,  though  surrounded  by  forty  acres 
>of  grass-land,  is  not  a  farm,  but  a  villa  in  a  garden ;  for  I  never 
iiave  admitted  the  words^hifi^  ome  into  my  ideas  of  taste,  any 
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moTQ  than  a  butcher's  shop,  or  a  {Ug-alye,  adorned  with  fiu^ 
green  and  gilding." 

Fragment  XXII.  —  Under  the  bead  of  "  AspecU  and  Pro*-* 
pectsy"  we  are  told  it  was  a  remark  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Carr 
of  York,  after  fourscore  years  experience  as  an  architect,  that  to 
<^  build  a  house,  we  had  only  to  provide  all  that  was  wanted  and 
no  more;  then  to  place  the  best  rooms  in  the  best  aspects,  aad  the 
best  views."  "  Simple  as  this  apcqithegm  may  appear,"  adds  oiir 
author,  '^  it  contains  more  truth  in  theory,  and  aiQce  difl&culty 
in  practice,  than  all  the  rules  which  have  ever  been  laid  down  in 
books  by  architects,  or  the  remarks  of  all  the  admirers  of  mral 
scenery,  with  whom  I  have  conversed.  The  former  nevei 
think  of  aspects^  and  the  latter  only  think  of  prospects^  He 
considers  that  in  this  climate  a  southern  aspect  is  desirable ; 
that  a  soutli-east  however  is  the  best ;  a  north-west  is  tolerable ; 
but  a  soi!kth«west,  the  worst  of  all  possible  ones.  **  Hie 
aspect  due  north  is  apt  to  be  gloomy ;  because  no  sunshine 
ever  cheers  a  room  so  placed,  secondly,  the  aspect  due  east  is 
not  much  better,  because  there  the  sun  only  shines  while  we 
are  in  bed ;  thirdly,  the  aspect  due  west  is  intolerable^  £rom  the 
excess  of  sun  dazzding  the  eye  through  the  greatest  part  of  die 
day.  From  hence,  we  may  conclude,  that  a  square  hoaac^ 
.placed  with  its  fronts  duly  opposite  the  cardinal  points,  wiM 
have  one  good,  and  three  bad  aqiects."  ^ 

Fragment  XXIII.  Of  Variety.  —  Under  this  head,  the 
aathor  recommends  not  to  place  the  entrance  on  the  same 
side  of  the  house  with  the  principal  apartments;  nolwith* 
standing  which,  we  are  told,  '*  that  nine  times  in  ten,  the 
entrance  must  be  on  the  north  side;  and  notwithstanding  the 
absurdity  of  a  magnificent  portico  towards  that  aspect,  where 
no  sunshine  can  illumine  its  columns,  or  require  its  shades 
almost  all  the  finest  porticoes  in  England  are  placed  to  the 
north;  and  I  have  myself  from  necessity  been  compelled  to  do 
so  in  many  instances,  against  my  better  judgment.  The  late 
Sir  William  Chambers  asserts,  that  the  entrance  to  a  house, 
like  a  nose  on  a  face,  was  the  principal  feature^  and  ou^t  .to 
be  the  most  prominent.    Yet  in  his  (ma  viUa  at  WUttony  he 
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had  five  doors  in  the  principal  front :  that  in  the  centre  opened 
into  a  shdl-work  grotto^  used  as  a  dairy.  Such  is  the  differ- 
ence betwixt  theory  and  practice^  even  where  the  professor 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  uncontrolled." 

Fragment  XXVIIL  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  Wobum 
J&hey,  —  <<  The  original  situation  of  diis  monastery  was  judi-? 
ciondy  chosen,  in  those  times  when  water  was  considered,  aa 
It  still  is  indeed,  one  of  the  essential  necessaries  of  life.  It 
was  here  at  hand;  for  at  the  period  alluded  to,  hydraub'c 
engines  to  raise  it  from  the  vall^s  to  the  hills,  although 
known  to  the  ancients,  might  have  been  deemed  one  of<  the 
2m/  arts.  It  is  far  too  late  to  inquire,  why  the  present  scite 
was  prefi^red;  or  why  the  residence  of  a  noble  &mily  still 
retains  the  name  of  an  abbey,  when  every  vestige  of  the 
ordinal  pile  has  be^n  destroyed."  And  since  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  the  house  in  reality,  or  alter  the  actual  situation;  it  is 
here  suggested,  to  do  it  in  appearance,  or  at  least  to  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  every  thing  which  tends  to  diminish  the  character, 
wfaidi  so  obviously  belongs  to  Wobum  Abbey,  as  now  altered 
from  a  monastic  to  a  ducal  residence. 

'^  We  must,  therefore,  study  the  convenience  of  the  mansion, 
to  which  the  ground  about  it  must  be  altered  in  the  way  most 
conducive  to  its  uses  and  appearance^  without  fettering  the 
plan  by  any  fencied  resemblance  of  nature.  I  am  quite  sure^ 
that  the  old  magnificent  taste  for  straight  lines,  and  artificial 
shapes  of  ground  adjoining  to  a  palace,  was  more  consonant  to 
true  taste,  and  greatness  of  character,  than  the  sweeping  lines 
and  undulating  surface  of  modern  gardening. 

<^  Such  is  the  convenience  derived  in  the  country,  fron^ 
having  tihe  principal  floor  on  a, level  with  the  ground,  that 
I  must  hi^Iy  commend  the  disposition  of  the  summer  apart^ 
ments  at  Wobum ;  where  the  earth  is  raised  to  give  a  ready 
oommuttieation  with  the  pleasure  ground,  without  descending 
s  flight  q)l  steps.  The  intention  was  good,  but  the  mode  of 
execution  has  proved  defective;  and  had  the  same  idea  been 
continued  in  the  north  and  west  fronts  (as  once  proposed),  it 
woald  Itture  beJBU  fatal  to  the  character  of  the  hou^e,  without 
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into  terraces  one  abore  another;  this  is  pecnliaily  appliciiblie 
to  strawberries,  and  also  to  flowers  of  every  kind«'' 

About  tfair^-two  years  have  now  elapsed^  since  Mr.  Rq[)loii 
settled  at  Hare  Street,  near  Rumford,  in  the  ooiinty  c£  Efisez, 
where  one  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  his  taste  was  dispbyedi  m 
the  embellishmeot  of  his  o^  residence*  His  iiewjy«fl€qail?ed 
tenen^acit,  originally  exhibited  an  iqppearance^  at  onee  inoom* 
modions,  mean,  and  groveliog ;  while  every  thing  in  the  iaune* 
diate  vicinity,  oonsbted  of  vulgar  and  nn[^easant  obgects.  In 
short,  the  Ibofr-passengers^  waggons,  and  stage-coaches,  passed 
close  to  the  entrance;  and  a  botcher's  staU,  gamisbed  with 
legs  of  mutton,  and  diias  of  bee^  was  distinctly  visibly  from 
hiswindows. 

A  speedy  transformatioB,  immediately  ensued,  .both  withiB 
9nd  without.  His  apartments  were  rendered  commodious  and 
evoi  tasteful;  he  did  not  aspire  at  being  the  proprietor  of  a 
viUa,  but  obtained  all  he  aimed  at,  as  the  possessor  of  a  beam* 
tifiil  little  cottage^  secluded  from  observation.  By  procuring 
leave  to  remove  the  paling  only  twenty  yands,  <<  a  frame  to 
his  landscape"  was  immediately  acquired ;  and  he  took  cafe 
to  adorn  and  embellish  this^  in  a  simple^  but  appropriate 
manner.  The  obnoxious  and  disgusting  shop,  replenished 
with  various  joints  of  meat,  was  now  concealed  by  baskets  of 
roses,  while  the  extension  of  his  premises  prevented  all  ^nnoy- 
^nce  from  carts  and  carriages.  It  was  here,  that  he  spent  the 
prime  of  his  life;  and  here  also^  that  he  expjeriraced  ita 
decline.  Lassitude^  weakness,  and  disease,  at  length  ensued, 
and  he  contemplated  in  this  favourite  spot,  the  approach  of 
debth,  with  calmness  and  resignation.  Indeed  be  felt  his 
<*  ruling  passion,''  strong  and  powerful,  at  the.  very  brink  of 
the  grave ;  for  so  long  as  healdi  would  permit,  he  i^^as  eager 
to  revisit  the  flowers  and  the  shrubs,,  which  he  himself  had 
sown  and  planted,  while  during  the  two  winters  that  imine^ 
diately  preceded  his  dissolution,  he  was  busily  employed  in 
collecting  ^he  materials  for  his  last  and  most  splendid  urork; 

<<  I  have  lived,*' observes  hei9l816,  '*to  see  many  ofmy  plans 
beantiJfiiUy  realised,  bat  many  more  cruelly  macrod,  some* 
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tunes  bjr  &he  economy;  sometimes  by  injudidous  extrata^ 
gance»  I  have  also  lived  to  reach  that  period,  when  the  im- 
provement of  houses  and  gardens  is  more  ddightful  to  me 
than  that  of  parks  and  forests,  kndscapes,  or  distant  prbsjjeots. 
I  can  now  expect  to  produce  little  that  b  new;  I  have  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  collect  and  arrange  the  observations  of  my 
past  life.  This  has  formed  my  amusement  during  the  inte»* 
vals  of  spasm,  from  a  disease  incurably  during  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  call  up  (by  my  pencil),  the  places  and  scenes 
of  which  I  was  most  proud,  and  marshalled  them  before  me*; 
happy  in  many  pleasing  remembrances,  which  revive  the 
sunshine  of  my  days,  though  sometimes  donded  by.  the  recol« 
lection  of  friends  removed,  of  scenes  destroyed,  and  of  pixH 
mased  hairiness  changed  to  sadness*'' 

During  his  latter  years,  Mr.  Repton  delighted  diiefiy  in  his 
own  home.  He  there  felt  *^  how  many  joys,  and  comforts,  and 
hixuries,  mJEiy  be  preserved  beyond  that  period  of  Ufe,  when 
youth  and  health  require  no  special  indulgences.''  <<  Having  so 
long  dedicated  the  active  part  of  my  professional  career,  to 
increasing  the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenery  for  others,''  adds  he^ 
*^  my  own  infirmities  have  latdy  taught  me,  bow  the  solace  of 
garden  sc^ery,  and  garden  delights,  may  be  extended  a  litds 
filurther,  when  the  powet  of  walking  fails,  and  when  it  is  no 
longer  for  decrepid  age  to  reach  the  ground,  to  gather  fruits^ 
or  to  pluck,  and  smell  and  admire  those  humble  flowers, 
YAanAk  grow  ne»r  the  eartb.'^  ' 

'  He  also  discovered,  that  *^  the  loss  of  loeo-motion  may  be 
supplied  by  the  Bath  chair ;"  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  obn^^ 
stai^y  testified  hid  abhorrence  of  <<  the  grinding  iji  the  wheeU 
along  a  gsaird  walk,  when  the  shakii^  and  rattling  soon:  be* 
come  intolerable  to  an  invalid.^  Accordingly,  with  his  usual 
professional  zeal,  he  rec(H»mends  glades  of  fine  mown  turf,  t>r 
Inread  verges  of  gniss,  .both  for  ease  and  comfort. 

Meanwhile^  old  age  crept  on  apace^  and  agg^a^ated  that 
infirmities  produced  by  disease.  At  intervals  however,  hcf 
stSl  continued  to  cultivate  thosestudiesand  punRlils^  wjhitih  had 
ever  been  dear  to  him;  but  at  length  he  became  miaUe  to  xeviiit 
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his  fiiTourite  haunts,  or  to  contemplate  bis  little  parterred^ 
filled  with  the  choicest  flowers ;  yet  even  then,  his  port-folio 
occasionally  afforded  him  delight,  until  his  pencil  was  arrested 
try  the  hand  of  death,  in  the  year  1818. 

Mr.  Repton  was  an  artist  of  singular  merit,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  displayed  great  taste  and  elegance,  both  in  his  own 
original  plans,  and  the  improvement  suggested  by  him  in 
reqpect  to  the  labours  of  others.  Notwithstanding  the  moisture 
and  uncertainty  of  our  climate,  he  wished  occasionally  to  intro- 
duce flower  beds,  small  cascades,  and  even  jets  ePeaUj  into  the 
home  grounds ;  but  on  the  other  ^and,  he  admired  the  ancient 
style  of  gardens,  and  in  some  cases  preferred  the  grandeur  of 
straight  avenues  to  the  artificial  curve  of  .modem  times.  He 
is  supposed  by  good  judges,  to  have  excelled  in  the  embellished 
Gothic  as  to  architecture ;  and  in  home  views,  in  Imdscape 
gardening.  On  the  whole,  considering  the  time  of  life  at 
which  his  professi(mal  career  commenced,  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  our  admiration,  on  contemplating  the  changes  either 

meditated  or  effected  by  him. 

Of  his  family,  consisting  of  several  sons  and  daughters^  one 
of  die  former  was  bred  a  solicitor  at  Aylesham,  in  Norfolk, 
under  a  near  relation ;  while  another,  originally  brought  up 
under  Mr.  Nash  as  an  an^tect,  has  lately  married  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Gianoellor  Eldon, 

Among  his  firiends,  he  numbered  Mr.  Windham,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  also  Mr.  Wilberforoe ;  the  latter 
of  whom  first  recommended  Dr.  Miner's  «  Theory  of  Colours" 
to  his  attention.  At  Hollwood,  he  had  oRwrtunities  of  seeing 
Mr.  Pitt  more  than  once ;  and  while  there>  he  endeavoured  to 
embue  the  mind  of  that  celebrated  statesman  witfi  a  love  of 
nature  and  the  delights  of  a  country  life. 

The  last  hours  of  his  existence  were  gratified  by  the  well- 
timed  remembrance  of  a  celebrated  man,  who  stated,  in  a  kind 
and  obliging  communication,  "  that  the  sort  of  taste  which  he 
had  so  eminently  eontributed  to  promote  and  diffuse,  has 
a  pecvdUar  tendency  to  sooth,  refine,  and  improve  the  mind; 
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and  oonseqoeiitly  to  promote  most  esssentiaUy  the  true  and 
rational  enjqyment  of  life." 

Mr.  R^lpn  both  lived  and  died  in  character.  His  qdnd 
and  time  had  been  uniformly  occupied  with  his  professional 
pursuits  durii^  a  long  aeries  of  years;  and  he  concluded  his 
life  and  labours,  with  a  quotation  from  the  works  of  a  cele- 
brated foreigner,  who  possessed  congenial  taste  and  feelings 
with  himself: 

**  Alloni  mes  amisy  ilfatU  adliver  nos  Jardins  /" 


List  or  the  Works 
Of  the  late  Mr.  Reptotu 

1.  An  Account  of  the  Hundred  of  North  Erpingham,  in 
the  G)unty  of  Norfolk;  with  a  Preface,  1781. 

2.  Variety,  a  Collection  of  Essays,  12mo.  1788. 

S.  The  Bee,  or  a  Critique  on  the  Exhibition  of  Paintings 
at  Somerset-House,  8vo.  1788. 

4.  The  Bee,  a  Critique  on  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  8vo. 
1789. 

5.  Sketches  and  Hints  on  Landscape  Gardening,  4to. 
1794. 

6.  A  Letter  to  Uvedale  Price,  Esq.,  on  the  same  Subject^ 
8yo.  1794. 

7.  Observations  on  Landscape  Grardening,  4to.  1808. 

8.  Observations  on  the  Changes  of  Taste  in  Landscape  Gar- 
dening and  Architecture^  4to.  1806. 

9.  Odd  Whims;  being  a  Republication  of  some  Papers  in 
<<  Variety,"  widi  a  Comedy,  and  other  Poems  added,  2  yols. 
1804. 

10.  On  the  Introduction  of  Indian  Architecture  and  Gar- 
dening, 1  voL  1808. 

11.  Observations  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape 
Oardening^  1  voL  2  editions. 
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12.  Fragments  on  the  Theory  tend  Practice  of  Laadficafi^ 
Grardening,  induduig  some  Remarks  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  Architecture^  4tOb  1816. 

Several  of  Mr.  Repton's  works  were  embellished  with  plates, 
originally  sketched  by  his  own  pencil ;  he  furnished  the  vig- 
nettesy  for  twenty  years,  to  the  '^  Polite  Repository  Pocket- 
book;"  and  has  also  1^  behind  him  a  large  port-folio  of 
origioal  drawings,  together  with  a  variety  of  sketches  of  either 
real  or  intended  improvements. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  two  MSS.  volumes  of  ** 
of  his  past  Idfe^"  are  in  possession  of  his  family. 
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No.  XIV. 
JOHN  GIFFORD,  Esfi. 

XPITOR  Of   THE    ANTI-JACOBIK    REVIEW,    &C.    &C.     ONE     OE    THE 
MAOKTBATES  UNDER  THE  POLICE  ACT  FOR  THE  CITT  OF  WEST- 

MIlttTER,  AVD  HONORARY  SECRETARY  TO  THE  KTT  CLtTB. 

■I 

iWith  an  Analysis  of  his  principal  WorhJ} 

John  Richards  Green,  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
John  GifTord,  was  bom  in  1758.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  son  of  Jolin  Green,  who  was  bred  to' the  profession  of 
the  law,  but  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  while  his  own 
fiither  and  mother  were  still  alive,  and  consequently  before  he 
had  inherited  the  family  estate  of  his  grandmother's  ancestors, 
the  Richards's  of  Bromley,  in  Worfield,  l^ropshire. 

lii  consequence  of  the  early  decease  of  his  father,  the  care 
of  the  infant  devolved  on  his  paternal  grandfather,  and  grand- 
mother, the  former  of  whom  (Mr.  Green)  appears  to  have 
held  a  place  in  the  General  .Post-0£Sce;  the  latter,  called 
Susanna,  had  been  a  Miss  G)rbett,  of  the  county  of  Salop. 
Most  probably  on  account  of  convenience,  he  resided  in  Tash 
street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Holbom;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  grandson  spent  the  early  portion  of  his  life. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  (1772,)  he  unfortunately  lost  his 
grandfather,  who  was  provident  enough,  however,  to  leave 
him  three  guardians:  these  consisted  of  two  relations; 
Richard  Corbett  of  Shifihal,  in  Shropshire,  Joseph  Wilkes  of 
Over  Selle,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  a  friend,  ^who  by 
residing  in  London,  might  be  enabled  to  superintend  his  pro* 
gress  in  life. 

As  considerable  property  had  thus  devolved  by  the  death 
of  so  near  a  relative^  on  young  Green^  it  was  deemed  pr  per 
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to  complete  bis  education,  which  had  commenced  at  Repton 
under  the  late  Dr.  Prior.  After  the  usual  initiatory  steps,  he 
was  sent  to  Oxford,  and  with  more  vanity  than  prudence, 
obtained  admission  as  a  gentleman  commoner  in  St.  John's 
,  coQ^.  This  occurred  in  1775,  when  he  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age ;  a  period  assuredly  too  early,  to  trust  a  raw, 
untutored  young  man,  unpractised  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
with  the  entire  management  of  his  own  conduct.  There  is 
indeed  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discipline  of  this  celebrated 
university,  was  at  that  period  more  strict,  than  it  may  have 
been  since;  but  his  garbf  by  connecting  him  with  the  sons  of 
the  first  commoners  in  England,  is  supposed  to  have  intro- 
duced certain  habits  of  expense,  that  never  forsook  him,  until 
he  had  exhausted  the  whole  of  his  patrimony. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Oxford,  and  without  taking  any 
degree^  Mr.  Green,  as  he  was  still  called,  repaired  to  London 
with  a  view  of  studying  the  law,  and  being  called  in  due  time 
to.  the  bar.  As  he  was  not  yet  of  ag^  and  his  guardians  very 
properly  reftised  any  longer  to  countenance  the  extravagance 
of  their  ward,  he  had.  recourse  to  the  money  lenders^  and  by 
ensuring  his  life^  and  borrowing  at  usurious  interest,  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  career. 

He  now  took  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  was 
superadded  a  country  houses  and  by  the  usual  means  of  anti- 
cipating all  his  future  enjoyments,  he  contrived  to  assume  an 
appearance^  far  beyond  his  wealth  and  situation  in  life.  At 
length  the  age  of  twenty-one  arrived,  when,  instead  of  the 
happiness  usually  attendant  on  that  epoch,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  a  very  unenviable  situation.  Accordingly,  he  was 
instantly  surrounded  by  clamorous  creditors,  who  dunned  and 
threatened  him  by  turns,  and  of  course  rendered  his  life 
wretched.  So  critical  indeed  was  his  situation,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  years  afterwards,  we  find  him  obliged  to  diqxMie 
of  his  property  in  Shropshire,  which  had  been  in  his  family 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had 
also  spent  the  ready  money,  saved  during  a  long  minority' 
of  more  than  twenty  years.    But  all  this  did  not  suffice  to 
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{MQf  his  bonAjide  crediton,  without  taking  any  notice  of  those 
whose  claims  originated  iii  money  lent,  at  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  |¥r  cent. 

The  hour  of  reflection  had  now  arrived.  All  the  airy 
visions  of  happiness,  arising  out  of  dissipation,  were  dis* 
pelled;  the  sorcerer's  wand  of  pleasure  was  no  longer  waved 
over  his  head ;  but  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and  the  miseries  of 
dependence^  actually  stared  him  full  in  the  face.  Although 
obviously  the  architect  of  his  own  ruin,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  contemplate  the  situation  of  a  young  man  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three^  obliged  to  avoid  the  threats  of  creditors,  and 
the  reproaches  of  friends,  and  fly  for  reiuge  and  for  safety  to  a 
foreign  land,  without  feeling  for  this  victim  of  inexperience 
and  the  passions. 

We  accordingly  find  him  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  an^ 
asylum  in  France,  in  1781,  or  rather  in  1782;  and  it  was 
perhaps,  at  this  period,  that  percdving  the  necessity  of  conceal- 
ment, he  changed  his  original  name  of  John  Richards  Green^ 
for  that  of  John  Oifibrd,  which  he  retained  ever  after. 

Having  repaired  to  Flanders,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
settled  in  the  city  of  Lisle,  where  he  remained  for  a  consider- 
able time.  As  he  was  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  principles 
at  least,  of  the  French  language,  his  stay  in  this  city  enabled 
him  to  acquire  a  certain  degree  of  facility,  both  iu  pronouncing 
and  speaking  it.  He  afterwards  appears  to  have  returned  to 
England  for  a  short  time;  and  thence^  after  crossing  the 
channel  a  second  time^  to  have  repaired  to  Normandy.  He 
now  took  up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  Rouen,,  and  there  ia 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  his /time  was  profitably  occupied 
in  rendering  himself  well  acquainted  with  French  literature. 
This  exile  proved  advantageous  in  many  points  of  view,  for  he 
laid  in  a  fund  of  information,  which  proved  highly  serviceable 
to  him  in  future.  It  was  during  this  period  indeed,  that  he 
became  an  adept  in  French  history,  by  the  perusal  of  Mexeray, 
Daniel,  and  the  other  annalists  of  that  nation ;  this  afterwards 
enabled  him  to  compile  a  work  of  the  same  kindf  some  years 
aiWr,  when  he  had  again  settled  in  England. 
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Louis  XVL  WM  at  this  period  on  the  throne.  He  had 
just  finished  the  only,  adyantageons  war  \  which  had  been 
waged  against  England  for  centuries  past,  and  was  then  greatly 
beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  French  who  had  thus  gratified 
their  national  vanity,  by  a  blaze  of  gkvyt  had  only  one  thing 
more  to  long  for ;  and  this  was  liberty,  which,  accordbg  to  the 
popular  leaders,  many  of  whom  bad  sjMrung  firom  the  lower 
tanks  of  society,  could  not  \)e  obtained  without  a  new  consti- 
tution, and  a  representative  government  At  lengthy  the 
disorder  of  the  fiouuices;  the  opposition  oi  the  parliaments; 
and  above  all,  the  secession  of  the  army  firom  its  l^gal  and 
heredi^aiy  chie^  contributed  to  produce  a  revolutioa,  the 
.  efibcts  of  whicb^  are  slill  'felt  throughout  ail  Europe. 

At  the  period  we  now  allude  to,  no  actual  change  had 
taken  place;  but  die  thunder  even  then  rolled  at  a  distance^ 
aad  an  .approaching  storm  was  already  apprehended.  Most 
of  the  English  residents  in  France^  and  all  the  literary  men 
Wlio  travelled  thither,  prognosticated  appsoaohing  convulsions, 
but  they,  aever  dreamed  that  thqr  would  prove  so  long^  so 
SBnguiaaiy,  and  so  fiital.  The  sutgect  of  this  memoir,  mani- 
fested a  more  decided  opinion,  for  although  he  removed 
before  the  laoa  had  begun  to  flow,  }«t  he  perceived  that  the 
throes  of  this  new  JEtna,  portended  aU  those  horrors  that 
sdtowiards  l^nsued. 

*  Mr.  Oifibid  returned  to  England  in  1788,  and  resided  for 
some  time  in  the  parish  of  Stepney.  Here  he  ooimnenoed  his 
career-  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  henceforth  applied  all  his  time 
and  talents,  to  pursuits  of  this  kind.  The  materials  for  the 
first  work  whidb  he  published,  were  coUecftd  in  the  kingdom 
he  had  just  1^  A  good  history  of  France,  was,  and  is  per- 
haps still  wanting  in  our  language.  The  occurrences  of  1789 
had  tendered  every  thing  ccmceming  that  country  of  great 
importance.  It  became  desirable  and  even  necessary  for  those 
who  witoessed  die  origin  and  progress  of  the  Revoludon,  to 
become  aequiunted  with  antecedent  events;  to  read  the  annals 
of  the  iAf'A  wars ;  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  that  led 

*  Hm  cODteit  ended  in  the  bdependencc  orAncricm. 
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to'dit  fioBoits  league^  and  the  ^sturbsnces  in  the  time  of  the 
Fronde.  The  ezphnts  of  the  fiunous  Fh>To«t  of  Pterifl  had 
nour  found  a  parallel  m  modem  events;  bnt  there  was  no 
Richdieu  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  to  bear  down  all  resistance 
to  royal  onthority,  to  overwhelm  the  Protestants  a  second 
time ;  and  to  rivet  the  chains  of  despotism  *  anew.  The 
epochi  indeed,  was  e^tceedingly  &vonrable  to  our  author, 
who  commenced  his  laboon  at  a  period,  when  all  the  sovereigns 
on  the  Continent  and  all  the  emigrant  nobHity  of  France^ 
implored  our  assistance;  and  he  did  not  finish  them  untfl  we 
ourselves  had  engaged  as  principals,  in  the  revolutionary  contest. 

The  2eal  and  writings  of  Mr.  Gifibrd  on  this  occasion,  at 
length  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  ministenu  His  pen 
was  fimnd  to  be  keen  and  serviceable;  he  himself  was  always 
among  the  first  to  advocate  their  measures,  on  one  hand^ 
while  he  rode  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  battle,  and  hewed 
down  their  political  adversaries  on  the  other.  If  is  well 
kiiow%  that  before  the  late  contest,  no  inconsiderable  mnl* 
filude  of  both  writOTg  and  rea4ers  existed  iii-^is  naticm, ' 
wlio«dnured  the  principles  ^hich  ^ave  birth  to  "the  Frendi 
Revolution,  and  deprecated  the  idea  of  a  war  with  that 
country.  These  were  doubtless  reinforced  by  <*  the  Rights  of 
Man,*'  imtten  by  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  who  had  acted 
a  distinguished  part  during  the  disputes  ^Mth  America. 
Mr.  Paine  had  now  left  the  Trans-Adantic  Continent,  and 
after  visiting  France,  landed  on  the  shores  of  his  native 
<)ountry,  wiAi  a  declared  intention  to  overturn  the  existing 
pdUlical  labric 

To  combat  this  invader,  with '  his  own  armsj  the  subject  of 
tills  memoir  now  puldished  <<  An  AcMress  to  the  Fbople  of 
England,'?  to  which  he  annexed  <<  An  Abstract  dP  Paine's 
Life  and  Writings.^  This  was  published  in  1 792,  some  time 
before'  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  circulated  efery 
nAiere.  As  his  assertions  were  bold^  his  language  bitter,  and 
hai  aeil  warmi  and  even  4iery,  he  had  a  number  of  teaders 
andadmiieni  ttd  doubtliMe  fimnd  his  advantage  in  tiie  ur  of 
«iiM%  and^AtfaHdainl^  InfiMd^^     Us  irmoff.    It  is  a 
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well-loiown  fiiot,  that  the  press  at  this  peviod  was  hostil^'tcr 
ministersy  and  that  the  speeches  of  the  opposition  in  pariiaF> 
menty  together  with  the  books  and  pamphlets  then  in  eireu- 
btion,  had  produced  considerable  effect  on  the  pu Wc  mind. 

When  the  war  had  been  declared,  his  writings  assumed  a 
still  fiercer  aspect    He  termed  all  those  who  considered  theoi-^* 
selves  merely  as   advocates   for  Gallic  liberty,  trdtors,  and 
upholders  of  sedition ;  while  the  French  nation  was  denominated 
«  our  common  and  hereditary  enemies.''     Soon  after  this,  he 
attacked  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale^  and  the  HonouraUe  Thomas' 
Erskine,  on  account  of  their  doubts  relative  to  the  justice  of* 
the  contest  on  our  part,  with  no  inconsiderable  d^ree  of 
asperity.    He  lived  long  enough,  however,  .to  see  the  one  an' 
ambassador  to  France,  and  the  other  a  peer  of  parliament- 
and  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  too^  before  the  con- 
clusion of  this  veiy  war. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  wanting  in  his  partiality  to 
the  French  emigrants,  whom  he  considered  as  so  many  gallant 
and  unfortunate  men,  who  had  been  sacrificed  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  thdr  God  and  thar  loyalty  to  tbdr  Idog. 
He  was  accordingly  induced  to  translate  the  celebrated  pam- 
phlet, written  by  Lally  ToUendal  in  their  vindication ;  while 
he  tried  to  overwhelm  their  enemies,  both  here  and  in  France 
by  an  £ngiisii  version  of  General  Danican's  little  volume^ 
entitled,  *'  the  Banditti  Unmasked." 

To.  support  the  Government  at  home^  by  an  address  in 
praise  of  the  **  Loyal  Associations,"  was  the  next  olject  of 
Mr.  Gi£fi>rd's  zeal,  and  no  fewer  than  100,000  cofnes  were 
published;  as  these  were^  at  first,  in  no  great  fiivour  widi  the 
people,  and  their  ciiairman  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  libel,  his  praise  was  considered  as 
well-timed,  and  his  panqgrrics  quoted  by  his  admirers  with 
appjbuise. 

Mr,  Cobbet  was,  at  this  period,  in  America,  where  be  dis-^ 
tinguished  himself,  by  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  EngUsh  govern- 
ment, akida  pamphlet  has  been  attributed  to  him,  intitled, 
<<  A  Bone  to  gnaw  for  the  Democrats.    By  Peter  Porcdpiney' 
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ofthe  Bloody  Buoy."  On  its  nqpublicedon  in  EngUmd, 
in  1797,  a  new  Fraface  made  its  appearance,  denonnnated  *<  A 
Eodfor  theBadcB  of  theCritics;  containing  an  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  present  State  of  Political  Criticism  in  Great  Briidn ; 
as  exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Monthly,  Critical,  and 
Analytical  Reviews,  &c*  &c.  Interspersed  with  Anecdotes, 
by  Humphrey  Hedgehog." 

As  this  was  said,  at  that  period,  to  be  written  by  Mr.  John 
Oiflbrd,  and  since  his  death  has  been  claimed  for  him- by  his 
friends,  it  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  notice  it  in 
this  place. 

We  are  told  by  way  ol  introduction,  that  the  same  motives 
which  induced  the  republication  in  England,  of  the  ^'  Bloody 
Buoy  V'  hA^e  led  the  same  Editor  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  the  present  production  of  the  same  author. 

'*  To  impress  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  with  a  proper 
sense  of  the  atrocities  which  have  resulted  from  tiie  propagation 
of  revolattonary  principles  in  France,  he  conceived  to  be  the 
best  means  of  averting  the  dangers  to  be  apprdiended  from  the 
industrious  diffusion  of  similar  principles  in  England." 

He  then  commences  an  eulogium  on  <<  Honest  Peter," 
whom  he  defends  on  account  of  his  first  production  entitled, 
<^  Observations  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr.  Josefdi  Priestley."  He 
deems  it  no  wonder,  that  this  work,  <*  whidi  tended  to  expose 
the  grand  leader  of  (he  presbyterian  clan,  to  the  scorn  and 
indignation  of  the  honest  and  upright  part  of  mankind,  should 
subject  him  to  the  scurrilous  invectives  of  that  party  in  Eng- 
land, who  have  long  been  labouring  in  the  same  vineyard 
with  the  emigrant  Doctor,  and  ckariiably  exerting  their  ut- 
most seal  to  promote  the  success  of  die  same  good  cause." 

He  next  attacks  the  Editor  of  the  <<  Critical  Review,"  whom 
he  terms  the  hirding  of  a  jacobin ;  and  asserts,  that  the  gene- 
rality of  Critics,  <<  mostiy  consist  of  the  worthy  disciples  of 
^ohn  Calvin,  a  moody,  brooding^  ruthless,  set  of  disaj^inted 

•  It  ippfltrt  iffm  tht  pra&ct,  that  thu  rtpnbUcitioB  puMd  thnmgtr  time  ediiioiii; 

Ep. 
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PrariiytariAiMi  infaeritiogaUthemaligiiaiiiiiintamcT^of  Jcte 
KooXf  whidi  led  to  the  sabT«*sion  of  the  stete,  and  the  rniir* 
der  of  his  iawftd  saTereign ;  and  displaying  the  dark^  gIooin|^ 
QMrit  c(  the  Roundheads  of  the  last  century,  with  all  thdr 
hypoctisy^  and  more  art  than  erer  they  possessed. 

<<  These  men^  enraged  at  the  fiolure  of  their  eflbrts  to  pio» 
cure  the  repeal  of  that  salutary  law  (the  Test  Act),  whieh  acts 
a^  a  safeguard  bodi  to  our  dvil  and  religious  eslablishnieftts, 
which  are  so  intioiately  blended  with  eadi  other,  as  to  rendct 
their  separation  add  dissolution  synonymous  terms,  have  loag 
USeid  it  in  contemplatibii  to  undermine  the  &bric  which  tfacgr 
hare  mnly  ^idteTOttred  to  take  by  storm. 

<*  The  writings  of  Puce  and  Pribstuey,  the  grand  cfaaoH 
pious  of  their  pwrty,.  haiong  been  aUy  and  successfully  op* 
posed  by  some  distinguished  members  of  the  established 
churchy  and  in  particular  by  the  learned  Dr.  Morslgr^  who 
alike  signalized  his  zeal  and  his  talents  in  defimce  of  those 
doctrines,  imd  those  principles  which  were  the  objects  of  his 
adversaries'  attacks ;  for  which  conduct  he  is  at  this  moment 
honoured  with  the  fixed  hatred  of  the  whole  Sect,  recourse  was 
had  to  more  insi^us  manoeuTres,  to  means  less  perceptible^ 
but  apparently  more  certain  in  their  operation. 

«  The  most  deep-laid,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
daring  scheme^  whidi  the  spirit  I  have  described,  ever  pro- 
jected, was  now  conceived.  This  was  •  the  puUieation  of  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  language^  on  the  grand  scale  of  the 
Italian  dictionary  Ddia  Crusooy  in  wUch  all  the  words  wefv 
to  be  illustntfed  by  quotations  firom .  anthon  who*  enforced  the 
political  and  rd^ous  opinions  of  the  Sect;  so  that,  if  thk 
notable  project  had  been  carried  into  ezeentk»»  the  yooth  off 
Great  Britain,  while  employed  in^  the  study  of  the  Eoglish 
language^  would  have  imperceptibly,  but  infiOlibly  imUbai 
the  rankest  spirit  of  democrat  and  presbytetiausm..- 

^  Fortunately  for  the  nation,  the  insidious  design  waadeteded 
by  the  active  vigilance  of  a  society  formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  morals  and  the  principles  of  the  risbg  ge- 
neration from  depravity  and  corruption.  In  this  case  exposure 

lo 
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WM  tantamount  to  defeat ;  the  scheme  was  raidered  abortive^ 
and  it  became  necessary  to  change  the  battery,  and  to  employ 
less  andacious,  less  decisive  means.  But  the  vigilance  of  the 
society  to  which  I  have  adverted^  was  not  confiacd  to  iha 
mere  frustration  of  the  project  which  first  excited  their  aittaii* 
tiom*  They  knew  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  enemy  which 
they  had  to  encounter,  they  knew  that  disappointment  and 
defeat  would  only  stimulate  them  to  additional  eflforts ;  they 
knew  their  perseverance  to  be  equal  to  their  malignity ;  thqr 
knew  that  though  in  their  labours  th^  resembled  the  mde^ 
in  their  views  they  resembled  the  eagle.  In  consequence  of  thia 
knowledge,  the  society  wisely  resolved  to  8um>ly  an  aniidoief 
for  aoay  poison  which  they  might  deem  it  expedient  to.  admi- 
nister in  Aiture,  and  therefore  encouraged  the  estaUishmenl 
of  The  Bnf  tish  Cbitic.'' 

Immediately  after,  <'  Humphry  Hedgdiog"  condemns  bolfa 
the  House  of  Commons  aod  Mr.  Pitt,  for  their  conduct 
in  the  prosecution  of  Mn  Reeves,  the  chairman  of  the  Loyal 
Aflsociations,  and'  he  laments  that  the  former,  **  who  has  the 
ability  to  soar,"  should  ever  **  stoop  to  crawL"  In  addition 
to  this»  he  abuses  all  the  public  prints  as  *<  equally  abject,''  on 
that  occasion;  but  the  author  ccmsoles  himself  with  the  idea^ 
that  a  jury  had  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

At  this  period,  it  seems,  the  poison  of  disaffectum  was  sop* 
posed  to  be  conveyed  to  their  pupils,  by  those  who  presided 
over  the  education  of  youth ;  and  .^^  another  hotnbed  of  di^ 
loyalty  was  to  be  found  in  our  Inns  of  Court."  *^  But  to 
return,"  continues  he,  '^  to  that  grand  instrument  \xpoa  which 
th^  place  their  chief  reliance  — ^  the  Press.  —  Tlbey  hove  th# 
oommand  of  tkreef  out  of  the  four  regular  reviews,  the 
Monthly,  the  Critical,  and  the  Analytical.  Of  seven  daily 
papers,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Gazetteer,  the  Morning 
Post,  the  Courier,  the  Star,  the  Express,  ^id  the  Evening 
Chronicle ;  besides  two  weekly  papers,  and  one  that  is  pub* 
lished  twice  a  week ;  —  of  various  Magazines,  and  of  the  Nem 
A$^ntal  Begister.  These  constitute  thehr  regular  forces,  in  ad- 
dition to  which,  they  have  a  constant  supply  of  light-armed 
troops,  in  the  shape  of  hand-bills,  pamphlets,  and  detached 
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volumes ;  to  say  nothing  of  their  auxiliaries  in  the  provinces 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Country  Papers  J* 
'■  At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Oiffi)rd  recommends  every  person 
coimected  with  the  government  of  the  country,  or  the  admi- 
nistration of  its  laws,  to  exert  the  utmost  energy  in  the  dis- 
charge o^his  duty.  <^  In  evety  department  of  the  state,"  adds 
he^  '*  let  prudence  and  economy  be  carefully  observed,  and 
meanness  and  parsimony  as  sedulously  avoided ;  the  hand  of 
the  statesman  will  easily  trace  the  line  of  separation,  and  his 
mind  will  readily  acknowlege  that  the  former  tends  to  pre- 
servation, while  the  latter  facilitates  destruction. 

'*  Let  the  political  principles  of  all  candidates  for  place  or 
power,  be  scrupulously  investigated;  in  times  like  these, 
such  precautions  are  essential :  it  is  not  different  shades  of 
opinion,  if  I  may  so  say,  on  particular  questions,  that  can  now 
create  divisions  among  public  men ;  the  diflference  is  radical ; 
its  object  is  not  embellishment  but  substance,  not  the  super- 
structure, but  the  basis. 

<^  Let  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  police  of  the 
kingdom  in  general,  and  of  the  metropolis  in  particular,  be 
fcareiul  to  observe  a  strict  observance  of  the  laws.  Abuses  of 
the  most  scandalous  nature  are  suffered  to  exist  with  impunity. 
If  the  public  prints  may  be  credited,  though  the  fact,  I  confess, 
is  so  atrocious  as  scarcely  to  justify  belief,  thp  very  wretches  who 
are  confined  for  treasonable  practices  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate; 
are  enabled  to  live  as  much  at  their  ease  (and  many  of  them  more 
so),  as  when  they  were  at  their  own  houses :  they  are  allowed 
not  only  to  compose  seditious  pamphlets,  but  to  perform  every 
part  of  the  business  that  is  necessary  (with  the  single  exception 
of  printing),  previous  to  publication ;  and  it  is  said^  that  one 
of  the  apartments  is  even  painted  with  the  national  colours  of 
France ;  and  a  French  inscription  on  the  door,  Citoyen^  palais 
d*Egalitl*  If  this  be  true,  and  the  fact  is  easily  ascertained, 
what  blame  must  attach,  not  only  on  the  keeper  of  the  priscm, 
but  on  the  Sherifl&  of  London  ?' 

The  next  subject  which  falls  under  the  animadversion  of  <tir 
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Mthor,  is  the  ''Debatiog  Societies,"  where  certain  persons 
here  named,  produce  such  great  effect  *^  on  their  respectable 
audience/'  by  their  oratorical  talents,  that  <^  the  greasy  rogues 
throw  up  their  caps  and  cry,  <  Long  live  Sedition  T  "  To  both 
state  and  ministry,  our  author  doubtless  thought  he  did  much 
service  by  the  publication  of  the  *<  British  Critic,"  a  review 
published  monthly,  with  an  intention  to  counteract  what  he 
was  pleased  to  consider  as  *^  the  political  poison,"  infused  into 
the  other  periodical  works  of  the  same  kind.  It  may  be  easily 
guessed,  how  and  by  whom  it  was  countenanced,  and  Mr.  John 
Oifibrd,  with  whom  it  originated,  seems  to  consider  it  as  pos* 
sessing  no  little  efficacy  and  importance,  during  the  struggle 
with  <<  the  moderate  reformers  of  England." 

^  Their  joy,"  observes  he^  *<  had  experienced  a  temporary 
interruption  from  the  establishment  of  the  Loyal  Associations^ 
whose  vigilance  and  activity  were  employed  to  expose  the 
viewB»  and  to  thwart  the  machinations  of  the  Sect  ;  and  this 
wise  measure,  together  with  the  publication  of  the  Prospectus 
for  the  British  Critic,  staggered  them  not  a  little,  and  soon 
after  stimulated  them  to  the  exertion  of  that  wily  prudence, 
m^ch  they  are  known  to  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  and 
to  the  adoption  of  a  system  correspondent  therewith.  The 
grand  engine  on  which  they  placed  the  greatest  reliance  for 
ensuring  success  to  their  schemes,  was,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  the  press ;  the  immense  importance  of  which  had 
been  too  &tally  exemplified  in  their  favourite  land  of  anarchy, 
France;  where  it  had  destroyed  the  throne,  the  altar,  the  laws 
of  the  states  and  the  morals  of  the  people. 

<^  Independently  of  the  positive  advantage  which  resulted 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  virtue^  from  the  publication  of  the 
British  Critic,  another  benefit,  merely  temporary  indeed,  was 
derived  from  its  appearance,  which  had  not  been  expected ; 
for  it  occasioned  an  alteration  in  the  language  and  spirit  of 
the  most  distinguished  advocate  and  agent  for  the  opposite 
oause^  that  astonished  all  who  observed  it.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  change  was  not  imputable  to  any  newly  acquired  mode* 
ration  in  its  conductors,  but  solely  proceeded  from  motives 
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of  worldly  interest.  For  the  dradatim  of  the  Review  was 
soon  found  to  be  materially  afiected  by  the  competition  it  had 
to  encounter ;  and  it  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  adopt 
a  new  tone,  or  at  least  so  far  to  moderate  the  old  one,  as  to 
render  it  more  conformable  to  what  was  now  found  to  be  the 
taste  and  principles  of  no  very  inconsiderable  part  of  their 
readers.'' 

Thus  it  was,  that  our  author  thought  he  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  support  both  of  church  and  state,  by  his  literary 
labours.  And  indeed,  so  great  was  his  zeal,  that  he  made  no 
scruple  of  attacking  those  whom  he  supposed  to  be  their 
enemies,  by  name.  In  addition  to  this,  he  occasionally  invoked 
the  arm  of  power,  in  his  support;  nay,  he  sometimes  presumed 
to  Mame  Mr.  Pitt  <<  as  too  tame,"  and  to  accuse  the  Attomqr- 
General  of  that  day,  with  ^^  supineness." 

In  1796,  Mr.  Gifford  undertook  the  management  of  two 
newspapers;  the  one  a  morning,  the  other  an  evening  one;  and 
on  the  cessation  of  the  "  Anti- Jacobin,  or  Weekly  Examiner,** 
in  1798,  he  established  the  <<  Anti-Jacobin  Review." 

The  last  and  perhaps  his  most  important  work,  was  *^  the 
Political  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  WiUiam  Pitt,  includ- 
ing some  Account  of  the  Times  in  which  he  lived."  This 
first  i^peared  in  a  4to.  size,  but  on  the  publication  of  a 
second  edition,  it  assumed  the  8vo.  form,  with  a  dedication  to 
Earl  Spencer,  who  had  held  a  high  office,  imder  this  minister. 
To  the  late  premier,  Mr.  John  GifFord,  was  indeed  greatly 
indebted.  His  labours  in  the  poliHcal  vineyard,  first  recom- 
mended him  to  his  notice,  and  he  had  at  length  obtained  an 
office  in  the  magistracy,  which  if  it  did  not  produce  all  the 
luxuries  of  life,  yet  assured  a  certain  and  respectable  income, 
so  as  to  place  its  possessor  above  want* 

Previously  to  entering  on  his  subject,  the  biographer  insists 
on  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  history  of  contemporary 
times ;  and  laments  '*  that  this  should  be  enhanced  by  a  dis* 
regard  of  the  potent  consideration,  that  delicacy  to  individuals 
should  ever  be  made  to  yield  to  tiie  public  good."  ^*  While 
I  am  greatly  indebted,"  adds  he,  <<  to  the  firee  and  open  com- 
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munications  of  some  distinguished  personages,  I  have  reason 
to  complain  of  the  apathy  and  reserve  of  others ;  and  accord- 
ing to  my  sense  of  public  duty,  thmr  notions  respecting  it  are 
very  erroneous,  who  think  it  no  breach  of  it,  to  withhold  any 
information  tending  to  elucidate  facts  which  may  instruct,  or 
to  correct  errors  which  may  mislead  the  public  mind.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  the  historian,  the  circumstances  and 
tf'ansactions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration  are  not  locked  up  in 
the  cabinet,  or  confined  within  the  bosom  of  any  individual ; 
they  have  all  been  subjected  to  public  analysis,  and  submitted 
to  public  discussion.  He  has  in  fact  been  the  historian  of  his 
own  measures,  the  expounder  of  his  own  principles,  and  the 
herald  of  his  own  deeds.  Mr.  Pitt's  actions  required  no  sub- 
terfuge to  disguise,  no  artifice  to  conceal  them ;  —  the 

*^  NU  consdre  sibiy  Sf  nuUd  pdkscere  ctdp^f 

was  the  true  characteristic  of  his  feelings.  With  the  pride  of 
conscious  int^ity  he  solicited  investigation,  and  courted 
publicity.  In  his  luminous  and  comprehensive  speeches  in 
parliament,  he  has  explained  his  motives,  and  unfolded  his 
views,  his  objects,  and  his  designs;  and  has  thus,  by  the  supply 
of  an  invaluable  fimd  of  materials,  greatly  facilitated  the 
labour  of  his  political  biographer,  which  might,  indeed,  be 
said  chiefly  to  consist  in  the  proper  use,  application,  and 
arrangement  of  those  materials.'' 

The  work  itself  commences  with  a  cursory  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe,  previously  to  the  administration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  biography.  '^  It  has  often  been  observed,  in  the  poli- 
tical progress  of  kingdoms  and  states,  that  there  is  a  certain 
point  of  elevation,  beyond  which  they  cannot  lidvance ;  but 
from  whidi  on  the  contrary,  they  must,  as  if  impelled  by  the 
controuling  hand  of  Providence,  descend  step  by  step, 
towards  their  decline,  until  they  reach  the  lowest  point  of 
depression,  and  every  vestige  of  their  former  greatness  is 
effaced."  This  observation,  which  is  here  said  to  be  more 
specious  than  solid,  was  applied  by  the  prophetic  politicians  of 
that  day,  to  the  state  of  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  of  1762. 
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Subsequent  events  seemed  to  justify  these  predictions;  **  for 
in  our  American  colonies,  rebellion  encouraged  by  success, 
soon  hoisted  the  standard  of  independence."  France  and 
Spain,  at  length  took  a  decided  part  with  **  the  rebels,"  while 
Russia,  after  settling  her  differences  with  the  Turks,  and  putting 
an  end  by  the  peace  of  Teschen,  to  the  contest  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  had  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a 
maritime  confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was,  to  destroy  one 
of  the  efl^ts  of  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain.  She 
engaged  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  in  her  plan ;  and 
the  alliance  was  consolidated  by  a  treaty,  concluded  at  Copen- 
hagen, on  the  19th  of  July  1780,  ''under  the  false  deno- 
mination of  the  AfTned  Neutrality" 

In  Asia,  the  flames  of  war  had  begun  to  rage  with  unusual 
fury ;  there  too  a  hostile  league  was  foimed  against  us,  fomented 
by  the  intrigues,  and  combined  by  the  arlifices  of  France. 
Hyder  Ally,  the  most  able  and  experienced  of  all  the  native 
chiefs,  who  was  placed  at  its  head,  immediately  poured  on 
the  Carnatic  with  an  immense  force,  and  bearing  down  all 
resistance,  took  the  capital  of  Arcot  by  assault^  and  threatened 
to  render  himself  master  of  Madras :  the  &te  of  British  India 
seemed  to  be  suspended  by  a  thread. 

At  home  a  desperate  mob,  *'  headed  by  a  mad  enthusiast, 
professing  alarm  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  church, 
but  actuated  solely  by  a  wish  for  anarchy,  and  by  the  hope  of 
plunder,"  had  in  the  preceding  year  endeavoured  to  controul 
the  parliament,  while  they  rendered  the  capital  a  scene  of 
violence  and  conflagration.  They  wanted  but  a  fit  leader 
to  overset  the  government;  and  although  at  length  over- 
thrown and  punished,  yet  the  rabble  had  learned  the  awM 
«ecret  of  their  own  physical  strength. 

It  was  at  this  period  (1781)  that  William  Pitt,  second  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  having 
been  born  on  the  28th  of  May,  1759,  made  his  first  entrance 
into  public  life.  *'  He  had  been  educated  at  home,  till  the 
age  of  fourteen,  during  which  time,  Dr.  Wilson,  (afterwards 
Canon  of  Windsor,)  was  his  tutor;  but  as  may  be  easily  sup- 
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posed,  his  illustrious  father  superintended  his  education,  with 
a  vigilant  eye,  and  marked,  with  anxious  solidtude,  the  pro* 
gressive  attainments  of  a  mind,  which  at  a  very  early  period, 
had  displayed  strong  indications  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  and 
afforded  great  promise  of  ftiture  excellence. 

*^  At  an  age  when  with  the  generality  of  youths,  much 
indeed,  remains  to  be  learned  at  school,  Mr.  Pitt  was  found 
fiilly  qualified  for  the  university;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as 
he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  entered  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge;,  where,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  for  his  tutor  Dr.  Prettyman,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  During  his  residence  at  college,  he  was  distin- 
guished alike  for  the  closeness  of  his  application,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  his  efforts,  in  rendering  himself  master  of  those  subjects, 
to  which  his  studies  were  particularly  directed.  Nor  was  he 
less  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  for  his 
strict  attention  to  that  discipline  which  is  more  necessary  for 
a  military,  than  for  an  academic  life. 

<<  Mr.  Pitt's  stay  at  college  was  unusually  long ;  nor  did 
he  leave  it  until  his  mind  was  as  perfectly  formed  as  it  could 
be  by  theory,  unaccompanied  with  the  advantages  of  expe- 
rience. Soon  after  his  quitting  the  university,  he  went  to  the 
Continent,  and  passed  a  short  time  at  Rheims,  the  capital  of 
Champagne.  Early  in  the  ensuing  year,  he  was  called  to  the 
bar,  and  went  the  western  circuit  once.  His  success  during 
this  short  experiment,  was  amply  sufficient  to  encourage  him 
to  pursue  his  legal  career;  and  to  render  him  certain  of 
obtaining  all  the  wealth,  and  all  the  honours,  which  await  the 
able  and  industrious  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  law. 
But  he  was  destined  to  pursue  a  different  and  a  nobler  path ; 
not  to  devote  his  superior  talents  to  the  indiscriminate  defence 
of  right  and  wrong;  but  to  appropriate  his  endowments,  both 
natural  and  acquired,  to  the  high  purposes  of  framing  laws  for 
the  government  of  a  free  state  —  of  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  regulation  of  her  destinies  —  and  even  in  directing  all  her 
moral  and  physical  resources  to  the  preservation  of  her  cha-> 
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racier,  the  security  of  her  welfare,  the  promotion   of  her 
prosperity,  and  the  consolidation  of  her  grandeur. 

^*  Before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-second  year  he  waa 
returned,  (on  the  2Sd  of  January  1781,)  member  for  the 
borough  of  Appleby,  and  on  the  ^id  of  the  following  months 
he  made  his  first  speech  on  Mr.  Burke's  motion  for  an  econo^ 
mical  i*eform  in  the  civil  list.  On  this  occasion,  the  attention 
of  the  House  was  riveted  on  the  youthful  orator,  who,  totally 
unembarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
been  so  lately  placed,  but  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  and 
so  sedulously  prepared,  delivered  himself  with  an  ease,  a 
grace^  a  richness  of  expression,  and  soundness  of  judgment ;  a 
closeness  of  argument,  and  a  classical  accuracy  of  language, 
which  not  only  answered,  but  exceeded  all  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him.  He  took  the  same  side  in 
debate  with  the  opposition,  because  it  probably  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  right  side;  but  without  becoming  a  member  of 
the  party.  He  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  in  early 
and  strongly  expressing  his  reprobation  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  American  war  had  been  undertaken,  and,  with 
much  more  reason,  though  not  with  more  warmth,  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted." 

Early  in  tlie  spring  of  1782,  Lord  North  having  been  driven 
from  office,  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham; 
but  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  choose  to  be  included  within  the  new 
arrangements.  In  little  more  than  four  months,  however,  this 
administration  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  premien 
On  the  formation  of  a  new  one  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl 
of  Shelburne,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was 
nominated  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having  from  the  first 
determined,  to  accept  of  no  subordinate  situation. 

A  peace^  now  became  the  grand  object  of  the  Government ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  an  honourable  ond,  as  all  further 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  had  been  interdicted  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  This  intervention  is  deemed  most 
^  unwise  and  impolitic,  at  least,  if  not  unconstitutional,''  by  our 
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mithon  who  adds,  *<  that  during  the  progress  of  that  Wttr^ 
rebellion  had  met  with  her  most  able  advocates  in  an  assembly 
of  men  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties,  not  only  to  discourage^ 
but  to  rgect  and  to  destroy  her,  wherever  she  may  rear  her 
blood-stained  front.''  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  peace  was  at 
length  concluded :  but  as  it  was  not  deemed  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  ministry 
withdrew,  and  Mr.  Pitt  once  more  became  a  pri  vateman.  Before 
his  retreat  however,  he  entered  into  an  eloquent  justification  of 
Lord  Shelbume,  to  wOund  whom,  he  averred,  was  the  object 
which  had  raised  the  storm  of  faction,  and  the  aim  of  that 
"  unnatural  coalition,"  which  had  just  taken  place.  "  If,  how- 
ever," added  he,  "  the  baneful  alliance  is  not  already  formed,  if 
this  ill-omened  marriage  is  not  already  solemnized,  I  know  a 
just  and  lawful  impediment,  and  in  the  name  of  the  public 
safetv,  I  forbid  the  banns." 

The  triumph  of  his  rivals  however  was  but  of  short  dura^ 
tion,  for  they  themselves  soon  after  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
King,  and  were  obliged  to  retire  in  their  turn ;  on  which,  Mr. 
Pitt  became  Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-fiflh  year.  He  now  proceeded  with 
great  bddness,  notwithstanding  he  was  in  a  minority,  and  hav- 
ing  dissolved  that  parliament,  and  obtained  an  accession  of 
strength  in  the  next,  a  new  bill  was  introduced  for  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  while  an  advantageous  mode  of  obtaining  a  loan 
was  adopted.  We  next  find  the  minister  contending  for  a 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  purchasing  the  franchises 
of  decayed  boroughs,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six,  and  trans- 
ferring the  members  to  the  county  representation.  If  any  so 
small  and  so  decayed  should  remain,  as  to  fall  within  the  size 
to  be  fixed  on  by  parliament,  such  should  have  the  power  to 
surrender  their  claims  for  an  adequate  compensation  to  such 
flourishing  and  populous  towns,  as  might  desire  to  enjoy  such 
privilege. 

"  Such,"  observes  his  biographer,  ^^  was  this  plan  of  parUap 
mentary  reform,  which  after  the  maturest  deliberation,  Mr*  Pitt 
thought  proper  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Commans,  and  to 
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ircomineDd  to  the  country.  And  if  it  be  examined  with  cool- 
ness and  impartiality,  every  previous  prepossession  being  dis- 
missed from  the  mind,  it  is  apprehended  that  it  will  be  found 
to  contain  nothing  inimical  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
British  Constitution ;  nothing  resembling  the  wild  chimerical 
notions  of  modern  anarchists;  nothing  from  which  the  sober 
and  dispassionate  friend  of  his  country  could  derive  the  smallest 
ground  for  apprehension  and  alarm.  This  al  least,  is  the 
impression  produced  on  our  mind,  after  the  closest  examina- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  of  the  means  proposed  for  carrying  it  into 
execution." 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  memorable  occasion  did  not 
At  all  lessen  his  influence  on  other  subjects.  We  now  find 
him  introducing  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
sinking  fund,  and  also  commencing  a  variety  of  fiscal  regula- 
tions, many  of  which  did  great  credit  to  his  administration. 
The  accoutit  of  the  impeachment  of  Mn  Hastings;  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Stadtholder,  and  his  restoration  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick ;  together  with  a  summary  of  the  state  of  France 
at  the  '^  dawn  of  the   Revolution,"   completes   the  present 

volume. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  Mr.  Gifibrd  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, through  the  five  remaining  ones  of  the  8vo.  edition,  as 
they  not  only  include  a  very  long  and  most  important  period 
in  our  history,  but  also  transactions  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude on  the  Continenti  Tlie  project  of  an  union  widi  Ireland, 
the  war  with  France,  the  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  the 
state  of  our  domestic  aifitf  rs,  and  the  various  and  most  impor- 
tant speeches  in  parliament,  are  all  detailed  by  this  inde- 
fiitigable  Biographer,  who  not  unfrequently  differs  with  Mr. 
Pilt,  as  to  some  of  the  objects  of  his  government;  and  what 
is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  relative  to  these  very  points 
in  which  he  obtained  the  suffrages  of  his  very  enemies.  Thus, 
in  particular,  he  is  inexorable,  as  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  whom 
he  for  the  most  part,  denominates  **  Irish  Papists."  He  also 
objects  to  the  very  idea  of  moderation  in  respect  to  them ; 
^and  he  even  blames  **  the  lenient  measures  of  Ix>rd  Comwallis' 
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for  bteidg  carried  to  excess ;"  while  he  praises  **  the  vigorous 
policy  of  Lord  Camden/' 

Vol.  VI.  commences  with  an  account  of  the  good  effects 
derived  from  the  victory  of  the  Nile,  which  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced a  great  change  both  at  home  and  abroad,  while  it  tended 
BOt  ft  little  either  to  restore  or  confirm  public  confidence  in 
respect  to  ministers.  We  now  find  the  Premier  forming  a 
AeW  confederacy  against  France,  and  producing  the  tax  upon 
income^  then  estimated  at  ten  millions,  to  enable  the  state  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  due  energy.  He  next  granted  a  subsidy 
to  Russia ;  and  obtained  acts  of  parliament  for  the  suppression 
^  **  seditious  societies,"  **  the  affixing  of  the  names  of  printers 
to  handbills,''  and  the  registration  of  all  **  printing  presses." 

Mr.  Pitt  having  matured  his  plan,  introduces  and  carries 
his    grand    measure  for  an  union   between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     The  defeat  of  the  victorious  Fraich  by  Suwar- 
row ;  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English ;  the  conquest 
of  Surinam,  in  addition  to  our  other  acquisitions  in  both 
hemispheres  from  the  enemy,  and  the  withdrawing  of  the  Allies 
from  the  Dutch  territories  are  all  in  turn  submitted  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader.     Meantime,  the  expedition  of  Bonq>arte 
into    Italy,  the  victory  of  Marengo,  and  the  irrdpiion  of 
Moreau  into  Germany,  followed  by  the  peace  of  Luneville^ 
had  realised  the  ambitious  project  of  extending  the  French 
dominions  to  the  banks  of  the  Khine.     In  this  state  of  affiurs, 
Mr.  Pitt  endeavoured  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  by  removing  all  religious  restrictions ;  but  he  was 
opposed  by  the  King,  who  is  greatly  praised  for  his  conscien- 
tious firmness  upon  this  occasion.     On  this,  the  Minister  and 
his  friends   withdrew,   and  Mr.  Addington,  who  hdd  been 
Speaker,  was  nominated  hb  successor ;  a  choice  which  does 
not  seem  to  please  our  Biographer,  who  while  he  admires  his 
principles,  seems  to  think  *'  his  abilities  over-rated." 

"  When  Mr.  Pitt  left  office"  observes  he^ .  «  he  carried 
with  him  the  esteem  of  his  sovereign,  the  aff^tion  of  his  col* 
leagues,  and  the  confidence  of  his  country.  Lord  Grenville^ 
on  his  resignation^  obtained,  in  addition  to  some  other  sources 
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of  emolument  during  his  own  life,  a  pension  for  that  of  his 
lady.  Mr.  Dundas  was  soon  created  a  Peer,  by  the  title  of 
Viscount  Melville,  and  the  East  India  Company  settled  on  him, 
by  an  unanimous  vote,  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  pounds. 
Lord  Loughborough,  besides  the  pension  allotted  to  all  Chan- 
cellors when  they  retire,  was  made  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  with  a 
limitation  of  his  title  to  his  nephew. 

*^  Mr.  Pitt's  services  however,  were  no  otherwise  rewarded 
upon  this  occasion,  than  by  the  approving  voice  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  the  honest  plaudits  of  a  grateful  public  He 
received  neither  title  nor  pension,  having  no  other  place  than 
that  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  of  which  he  had 
been  possessed  many  years.  Neither  did  Lord  Spencer  n<ff 
Mr.  Windham  receive  any  mark  of  the  royal  frvour." 

<<  Notwithstanding  his  retreat  from  power,  Mr.  Pitt,  defended 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  refused  to  accept  of  any  place^  with- 
out the  participation  of  Lord  Grenville;  but  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Addington,  he  once  more  became  Premier.  His 
health  appears  at  this  period  to  have  been  in  a  declining  state, 
for  in  a  short  time,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Bath,  whaice  he 
repaired  greatly  enfeebled  to  his  seat  near  Putney,  and  there 
expired,  **  about  a  quarter  past  four  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
23d  of  January  1806  — the  anniversary  of  that  day  on  which 
five  and  twenty  years  before,  he  had  first  become  a  member  of 
the  British  Senate.  —  He  breathed  his  last  without  a  struggle, 
and  without  pain.     He  was  then  in  his  forty-seventh  year." 

^^  As  a  statesman,  the  resources  as  well  as  the  firmness  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  mind,  have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  mea- 
sures which  he  adopted,  to  meet  the  various  and  unfi>reseen 
difficulties  with  which  this  nation  was .  surrounded,  during  the 
period  of  his'administration.  Abroad,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
the  most  gigantic  power  which  ever  raised  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  greatness  of  his  country;  while  at  home,  he  had  to  sup- 
port at  the  same  time,  commercial  and-  national  credit,  to 
allay  the  turbulent  spirit  of  mutiny,  to  extinguish  the  raging 
flames  of  rebellion,  to  provide  even  for  the  important  calls  of 
famine;    The  energies  of  his  mind  were  most  eminently  exert- 
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ed  upon  these  important  occasions ;  and  in  spite  of  internal 
distractions,  he  carried  the  power  of  the  nation  to  a  greater 
height  than  it  had  ever  attained  at  any  former  period. 

'<  It  will  not  ever  be  forgotten  with  what  industry  and  eSect, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  management  of  the  revenue,  and  how 
speedily  he  restored  order  to  the  confused  state  of  our  finances. 
By  simplifying  the  public  accounts,  he  rendered  a  subject  easily 
intelligible,  which  before  had  been  involved  in  extreme  intri- 
cacy, and,  by  pointing  out  the  defects  of  former  plans,  and 
suggesting  new  and  more  approved  systems,  he  carried  with 
him  the  sense  of  the  nation  in  providing  for  that  heavy  expen- 
diture, which  the  peculiar  exigency  of  the  times  brought  upon 
ihe  State.  Nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in  removing,  upon  dif- 
ficult occasions,  those  embarassments  iii  which  the  trade  of 
the  country  was  involved,  andwhidi  at  one  period,  threaten- 
ed it  with  total  stagnation ;  and  when  they,  who  from  their 
habitual  pursuits,  might  have  been  thought  best  qualified,  and 
most  likely  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  these  evils,  were  lost  in 
astonishment,  distrust,  and  dismay,  he  dispelled  their  fears  as 
it  were  by  a  charm,  revived  the  confidence  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  restored  our  commerce  to  its  accus- 
tomed activity  and  enterprise. 

**  The  plan  of  commercial  exchequer  bills ;  —  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sinking  fund ;  —  the  suspension  of  cash  payments 
at  the  Bank ;  -^  the  system  of  war  taxes ;  —  were  measures 
which  originated  exclusively  with  himself;  and  were  calculat- 
ed with  profound  ability,  to  meet  the  various  exigencies  to 
which  they  were  applied.  Even  his  enemies,  who  were  dis- 
posed  to  deny  him.  almost  every  other  merit  as  a  minister, 
acknowleged  him  to  be  the  ablest  financier  whom  the  nation 
had  ever  produced;  and  while  they  made  this  acknowlege> 
ment,  they  did  fiill  justice  to  the  pure  disinterestedness,  and  the 
inflexible  integrity  with  which  he  conducted  that  branch  of  the 
public  business. 

^^  As  a  parliamentary  orator  his  powers  were  various.  In 
statement  he  was  perspicuous,  in  declamation  animated.  If  h^ 
had  to  explain  a  financial  account,  he  was  clear  and  aocnrate. 
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If  he  wanted  to  rouse  a  just  indignation  for  the  wrongs  of  hia 
country,  he  was  rapid,  vehement,  glowing,  and  impassioned. 
And  whether  his  discourse  was  argu^lentative  or  declamatory, 
it  always  displayed  a  happy  choice  of  expression,  and  a  fluency 
of  diction,  which  could  not  fail  to  deh'ght  his  hearers.  So 
singularly  select,  felicitous  and  appropriate,  was  his  language, 
that  it  has  often  been  remarked,  a  word  of  his  speech  could 
scarcdy  be  changed,  without  prejudice  to  its  harmony,  vigour, 
or  effect.  He  seldom  was  satisfied  with  standing  on  the 
defensive  in  debate ;  but  was  proud  to  contrast  his  own  actions 
with  the  avowed  intentions  of  his  opponents.  These  intentions, 
too,  he  often  exposed  with  the  most  pointed  sarcasm ;  a  wea- 
pon which,  perhaps,  no  speaker  ever  wielded  with  more  dex- 
terity and  force  than  himself.  He  admired  much  in  Mr.  Fox, 
the  happy  effect  with  which  he  illustrated  his  arguments,  by 
the  application  of  well-known  anecdotes,  or  by  passages  from 
modem  authors ;  but  he  did  not  imitate  him  in  this  respect ; 
•—  on  the  other  hand,  he  used  to  condemn  his  habit  of  repe* 
tition. 

^*  Mr.  Pitt's  love  of  amplification  has  been  sometimes  urged,  as 
detracting  from  his  excellence  as  an  orator ;  but  it  was  his  own 
remark,,  that  every  person  who  addressed  a  public  assembly, 
and  was  anxious  to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  to  make  an 
.impression  upon  particular  points,  must  cither  be  copious  upon 
those  points  or  repeat  them ;  and  that  as  a  speaker,  he  pre- 
ferred copiousness  to  repetition.  Of  his  oratory,  it  may  be 
observed  generally,  that  it  combined  the  eloquence  of  Tully 
with  the  energy  of  Demosthenes.  It  was  spontaneous ;  always 
great;  it  shone  with  peculiar,  with  unequalled  splendour,  in  a 
xeply,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  previous  study ; 
while  it  fascinated  the  imagination  by  the  brilliancy  of  lan- 
guage, it  convinced  the  judgment  by  the  force  of  argument ;  — 
like  an  impetuous  torrent,  it  bore  down  all  resistance,  extort- 
ing the  admiration  even  of  those  who  most  severely  felt  its 
strength,  and  who  most  earnestly  deprecated  its  effect. 

**  It  is  unnecessary,  and  might  be  presumptuous,  to  enter 
moremijiutelyinto  the  character  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence; — there 
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are  many  living  witnesses  of  its  powers ;  —  it  will  be  admired 
as  long  as  it  shall  be  remembered.  A  few  of  his  speeches  in 
parliament  were  published  by  his  friends,  and  some  of  them 
under  his  own  superintendence ;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that 
they,  were  considerably  weakened  in  effect  by  his  own  correc- 
tions ;  that  if  they  gained  any  thing  in  accuracy,  they  lost  more 
in  vigour  and  spirit,  and  that  he  had  not  himself  the  power  of 
improving  upon  reflection,  the  just  and  happy  expression, 
in  which  his  thoughts  were  conveyed  as  they  occurred  in  the 
course  of  debate. 

**  As  a  public  man,  Mr.  Pitt  trusted  his  character  to  his 
public  conduct ;  he  rejected  those  arts  and  aids  to  which  inferior 
men  have  sometimes  had  recourse,  to  prop  their  fame ;  and  he 
disdained  to  court  popularity  at  the  expense  of  unbecoming 
condescension;  he  never  failed  to  be  generaUy  esteemed, 
where  he  was  generally  known ;  but  his  public  avocations  did 
not  permit  him  to  enjoy  much  of  the  pleasures  of  private 
society,  and  his  hours  of  retirement  and  relaxation  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  circle  of  a  few  friends,  which  circle  he  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  extend.  Those  hours»  indeed,  were  few,  for 
his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  public  service; 
and,  perhaps^  to  have  been  sacrificed  by  that  devotion ;  for  his 
iiealth  had  gradually  declined  for  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life ;  but  the  vigour  of  his  mind  was  imimpaired,  and  directed, 
in  spite  of  a  feeble  frame^  with  the  most  unremitted  anxieQr  to 
promote  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  country.  With  him, 
indeed,  his  country  was  ever  theirs/  object,  self  the  last. 

<^  It  would  be  highly  unjust,  however,  to  dismiss  the  character 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  without  correcting  the  erroneous  impression  which 
has  too  generally  prevailed,  that  he  was  in  society,  cold,  distant, 
and  reserved.  So  far  fix>m  it,  that,  in  the  relations  of  private 
life,  he  was  no  less  amiable  than  he  was  eminent  in  his  public 
conduct,  and  in  the  company  of  his  select  friends,  none  charmed 
more  by  the  ease,  playfulness,  and  variety  of  his  conversation. 
He  possessed  a  peculiar  sweetness  and  equanimity  of  temper, 
which,  under  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  health  and  sick« 

ne^  of  good  and  adverse  fortune,  was  never  ruffled. 
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<<  The  victory  of  Trafalgar,  though  he  felt  at  it,  the  honest 
pride  of  an  fjiglishman^  elated  him  to  no  uiibecoming  hright; 
nor  did  the  overthrow  of  his  dearest  hopes  at  Austerlitz, 
though  it  affected  him  most  sensibly,  sink  him  to  an  unmanly 
dejection.  Yet  his  calmness  and  sel&possession  arose^  not  from 
any  apathy  or  coldness ;  on  the  contrary,  the  varied  expression 
of  his  countenance^  and  the  fire  of  his  eye,  showed  him  to  be, 
what  he  really  was,  exquisitely  sensible  to  every  feeling ;  ^-but 
they  were  the  natural  result  of  a  strong  and  well-regulated 
mind  — of  the  conscious  rectitude  of  his  measure^  and  of  the 
happy  mildness  of  his  disposition. 

^^  The  same  benevolence  and  simplicity  of  heart  strongly 
marked  his  manners  and  deportment,  which  were,  in  the 
highest  degree,  prepossessing.  They  bespoke  the  total  absence 
of  every  thing  like  moroseness  in  his  nature.  With  the  most 
playful  vivacity,  he  assumed  no  superiority  in  eonversatibn ; 
nor  ever  (^pressed  any  man  with  the  strength  of  his  talents,  or 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  It  was  matter  of  surprise,  how 
so  much  fire  could  be  mitigated,  and  yet  not  enfeebled  by 
so  much  gentleness,  and  how  such  power  could  be  so 
delightful. 

<<  Modesty  was  a  striking  feature  in  Mr.  Pitt's  character ;  he 
was  attentive  to  the  humblest,  and  kindly  patient  to  the  weakest 
opinions.  No  man  was  ever  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or  in- 
spired those  who  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  his  society,  with 
a  more  sincere  and  affectionate  attachment.  In  his  conduct  he 
was  rigidly  just  andstrictly  moral;  and  as  his  virtues  weregreater, 
so  were  his  feelings  less,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men." 

These  volumes,  which  must  have  occupied  much  of  the 
Huthor^s  time,  were  doubtless  written  con^atnore;  but  yet,  both 
in  the  dedication  to  a  noble  lord,  as  well  as  in  the  text,  we 
repeatedly  find  the  author  maintaining  his  own  opinions  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  boldness.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
possessed  more  zeal  than  any  of  his  patrons ;  for  not  only  in 
respect  to  the  American,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
French  Revolution,  all  those  are  branded  with  the  epithet  of 
<<  Rebels,^  who  presume  to  oppose  the  existing  authorities. 
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Ote  work  attributed  to  Mr.  Gifibrd,  appears  to  have  passed 
through  three  editions :  this  is  entitled  ^*  A  residence  in  France^ 
during  the  Years  1 792,  3,  4,  and  5,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  an 
English  Lady."  He  was,  however,  only  the  editor,  and  might 
indeed  have  amended  the  text,  and  corrected  the  proofs,  bnt 
as  he  was,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  in-England,  he  could  tiot 
possibly  have  been  the  author.  In  short,  as  the  title  page 
implies,  this  assuredly  was  the  genuine  production  of  an 
*^  English  Lady,"  and  indeed,  he  himself  publicly  disclaimed 
it  for  his  own,  at  a  period,  when,  from  its  reception,  it  would 
not  have  done  him  any  discredit. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  Mr.  Gi0brd  did  not  remain 
unrewarded.  His  first  appointment  as  a  police  magistrate 
was  to  the  office  in  Worship-street,  Shoreditch ;  and  thence  in 
rotation,  he  removed  to  the  politer  air  of  Marlborongh-street, 
Westminster.  By  way  of  relaxation,  he  was  accustomed  to 
retire,  when  not  on  duty,  to  Bromley  in  Kent,  whither  he 
appears  to  have  wholly  withdrawn  *  towards  the  latter  end  of 
his  life^  which  was  concluded  there^  March  6th,  1818,  in  the 
60th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Oifford  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  who  died 
in  1 805,  he  had  not  any  issue ;  but  by  his  second,  the  daughter 
of  Waiter  Oalleper,  Esq.,'  he  had  several  children.  He  was 
a  strenuous  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  deemed 
her  prosperity  and  security  essentially  necessary  to  the  state. 

He  watched  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  progress  of  other  Chris- 
tian communions ;  and  appears  to  have  been  equally  averse^ 
firom  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  on  account  of  the  Presby- 
terians, whom  he  denominates  <<  sectaries,"  and  the  Catholics, 
whom  he  stigmatises  as  *^  Papists."  Hb  politics  savoured  of 
his  religion.  He  was  truly  loyal,  and  supposing  the  mass  of  the 
people  to  be  actuated  by  anarchy,  republicanism,  and  treason, 
he  occasionally  displayed  a  zeal  that  bordered  on  enthusiasm, 
for  their  conversion.  To  his  credit,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  he  appears  to  have  been  uniform  in  his  principles  and 

*  His  chief  object  in  selecting  this  pUce»  wis  to  be  aetr  t  medicil  adviser^  io  whose 
slullhe  pUced  the  most  tiallmited  coafidence. 
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opinions.  It  must  be  fidrly  allowed,  therefore^  that  if  he  re- 
ceived no  other  reward,  his  scanty  emolnments  as  a  magis- 
trate mider  the  new  Police  Act,  for  which  he  must  have  been 
duly  qualified,  by  early  education  and  professional  skill,  were 
not  fiilly  commensurate  with  those  literary  and  political  labours, 
which  had  at  once  occupied  and  consumed  the  better  part  of 
his  manhood. 
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"  Hii  lalievt  accumulem  donh,  eij\mgar  inani 

"  Mttnere."  Virc. 

1  BE  civic  virtues  are  the  growth  of  particular  states,  and 
according  to  some,  of  particular  climates.  England  hat  ever 
been  deemed  peculiarly  felicitous  in  this  respect ;  for  in  addi- 
tion to  equal  laws,  disdnctioni  are  confined  to  no  catt ;  honours 
lure  restricted  to  no  order  of  society.  The  aaa  of  a  plebdan 
may  behold  bis  brow  encircled  with  a  mitre,  or  his  person  dig- 
nified -by  the  embroidered  robe  of  a  chancellor.  Thus,  both 
wealth  and  fiime  are  the  sure  concomitants  of  distinguished  ex* 
cellence,  more  especially  when,  as  in  the  present  instancy  the 
aocompli^ied  tnrator,  the  profound  lawyer,  and  the  en- 
lightened patriot,  are  iinited  in  one  and  th«  same  person  T 
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Samael  Rorailly,  a  name  that  will  be  long  remembered 
witk  mingled  sensations  of  esteem  and  regret,  was  bora  in 
Frith'-street)  Soho,  Westminster,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1757. 
His  family  and  history  are  closely  connected  with  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  for  his  ancestors,  both  by  his  father  and 
ihother's  side,  were  driven  by  the  flaming  sword  of  persecution 
from  the  kingdom  of  France.* 

From  his  earliest  years  he  was  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  all  those  qualities,  both  of  the  understanding  and  of  the 
heart,  which  give  the  promise  of  future  excellence,  and  bear 
the  stamp  of  a  superior  mind.  He  was  ever  remarkable  for 
the  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  his  deep  and  generous  sen* 
sibility,  his  high  sense  of  honour,  the  quickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion, and  the  extraordinary  maturity  of  his  judgment.  Young 
Romilly  had  received  from  nature  that  happy  temperament, 
which  united  great  vivacity  and  »constantfk>w  of  animal  spirits 
with  a  powerful  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  and  the 
strongest  and  most  durable  affections.  He  possessed  a  correct 
taste  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  retained  through 
life  a  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  In  the  s61ection 
of  his  friends,  he  was  peculiarly  fortunate.  His  intimacy  with 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Rog^  in  particular,  who  was  endeared  to 
him  by  congeniality  of  tastes  and  dii^positions,  and  who  after* 
wards  became  nearly  related  to  him  by  marrying  his  sister,  had 
a  very  material  influence  in  giving  a  direction  to  his  talents,  and 
1^  stotdy  impulse  to  his  exertions.  Sir  Samuel  has  frequendy 
declared,  that  he  owed  much  of  the  success  which  has  attended 

*  Hb  grfftt-gnndlither,  who  pOMeMed  a  Urge  estate  near  Montpallier,  which  had 
I^Kcnded  to  him  fr.»tn  a  long  line  of  ancektors,  was  zealuuslj  attached  to  the  Pro- 
ttttant  faithy  and  tt>  that  conscientioiis  principle  he  dBd  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  hie 
pttrfmonyy  hi«  ooniivctionft,  and  hia  coumrjf,  on  the  memorahle  revocation  of  dm 
Edict  of  Naniz.  He  sought  with  his  family  an  aijluro  in  £ngland,  choosing  for 
himself  and  his  descendants,  that  ciniotrj  where  freedom  had  establbhed  her  scat, 
and  where  rkti*  and  indostry  were  secure  from  molestation,  and  might  asjure  to 
honourable  distinction.  The  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  Lon* 
don,  where  applying  himself  to  biulness,  he  acquired  great  eminence  as  a  jeweller,  and 
fcaliaed  a  handsome  fortune.  HSs  mother's  maiden  name  was  Gamault ;  she  wae  al«» 
descended  from  a  family  of  French  Refugees.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  wia  the  youngm  of 
nine  children,  only  three  of  whom  retched  the  ag9  of  maturity . 
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him  through  life,  to  this  bosom  friend  of  his  youth,  who  dit- 
cenied  in  his  character  the  elements  of  future  greatness,  and 
urged  him,  by  judicious  encouragement,  to  cultivate  those 
powers  which  were  destined  to  raise  him  to  the  lofiy  station  he 
afterwards  attained. 

Amidst  a  variety  of  obstacles,  some  of  which  appeared 
almost  insurmountable,  this  youth,  as  yet  unconscious  of 
the  extent  of  his  abilities,  was  destined  to  become  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune,  and  the  founder  of  a  family.  Accord- 
ingly, without  the  aid  of  a  patrimonial  estate,  the  assistance  of 
an  university,  or  even  of  a  great  public  school,  he  exhibited 
early  proofs  of  that  mental  superiority,  which  insures,  in  every 
walk  of  life,  the  certainty  of  future  eminence  to  its  possessor. 
The  abnormis  sapiens  was  fully  realised  in  respect  to  him:  at 
least,  he  soon  evinced  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  self-taught 
student,  gifled  with  extraordinary  parts,  and  an  original  mode 
of  thinking,  to  achieve.  It  now  became  necessary  to  ehoose 
a  profession,  and  luckily,  that  of  the  law  was  selected.  The 
Inns  of  Court,  at  one  of  which  his  name  was  enrolled,  no 
longer  affords  either  the  means  or  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
a  legal  education.  The  Tyro  is  left  entirely  to  himself:  the 
ancient  mootings  are  forgotten ;  and  even  the  Term  Lectures 
have  been  suspended  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Happily  for 
Mr.  Romilly,  his  habits,  even  then,  were  duly  formed  to  study 
and  application;  and  he  had  already  acquired  some  little 
notion  of  business,  in  one  of  the  public  offices  *,  connected 
with  that  tribunal,  in  which  he  intended  to  practise. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1783,  and  first  distinguished 
himself,  by  his  accuracy  and  precision,  as  an  Equity  DraughUr 
man;  but  he  soon  aspired  to  the  highest  branches  of  the 
profession,  and  succeeded  in  no  common  d^ree.  The  Court  of 
Chancery  was  tlie  arena  in  which  he  was  to  combat,  and  a  Scott, 
and  a  Mitford,  were  the  legal  gladiators  with  whom  he  was  des- 
tined to  contend  in  presence  of  a  Tburlow.  These  were  great 
names,  and  they  have  left  few  equals  behind  them  \  it  was, 

•  HeRmaincd  for  loms  I'ime  in  the  **  Sn  Offlv  Ofict/'    of  th«  Ccuit  •!' 
CbuiMrj. 
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therefore,  glorious  that  he  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  be 
selected  as  their  opponent :  but  he  had  drawn  his  knowledge 
from  the  fountain  head,  and  disdained  mediocrity  of  all  kindL 

At  length  one  of  these  succeeded  to  the  woolsack,  in  Eng- 
land; while  another  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Romilly's  stuff  gown  was  now  deemed  a  match  for  all  the 
remaining  silk  ones  at  the  bar;  he  accordingly  became  a 
leader,  and  was  retained  in  almost  every  cause.  His  inde- 
fatigable industry,  his  unwearied  patience,  his  comprehensive 
acuteness,  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  law,  his  correct  notions 
of  the  practice  of  the  court ;  were  all  calculated  to  give  dae 
weight  to  arguments  selected  with  skill,  propounded  with 
modesty,  and  enforced  by  a  chastened  eloquence. 

He  now  began  to  feel  himself  raised  to  independence ;  but 
hb  eflbrts  did  not  relax  by  prosperity ;  and  fortune^  as  well  as 
honour,  attended  his  career.  In  the  profession  he  had 
chosen,  the  best  portion  of  life  has  oflen  passed  away  before 
thisd^ree  of  success  is  attained;  and  even  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  had  reached  the  age  of  40  before  he  had  formed  a 
domestic  establishment.  At  length,  in  the  year  1798,  he  led 
to  the  altar  a  blooming  bride,  with  whom  for  many  years  he 
enjoyed  great  domestic  happiness.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Francis  Garbett,  Esq.  of  Knill  Court,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford.  It  was  during  the  summer  of  1797  that  he 
first  beheld  this  lady,  while  arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  youA 
and  beauty,  at  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  formerly 
Lord  Shelbume,  a  nobleman  of  great  discernment,  who  not 
only  foretold  the  future  honours  and  reputation  that  awaited  his 
guest,  but  seemed  desirous  to  connect  his  own  fame  w^th  that  of 
one  seemingly  destined  to  attain  the  highest  dignities  of  his 
profession.  He  had  fostered  the  talents  of  a  Dunning,  a 
Barre,  and  a  Pitt ;  and,  had  opportunity  been  given,  to  these 
splendid  characters  he  would  have  addec^  the  name  of  a 
Romilly. 

Become  a  husband  and  a  father,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
applied  to  business  with  additional  eagerness  and  industry ; 
and  when  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  assumed  the  reins  of 
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government  in  1806|  he  was  nominated  Solicitor-GenenJ)  and 
received  the  hcmonr  of  knighthood.  It  was  at  first  mioertain 
what  ofiBce  he  sliould  hold  during  that  administration;  for 
it  had  been  proposed,  at  one  time,  to  reward  such  dis- 
tinguished merit,  by  entrusting  the  great  seal  to  his  custody : 
but  this  pre-eminence  was  reserved  for  another. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Sir  Samuel,  as  well  as  of  his 
colleague  *,  that  the  press,  like  the  air,  during  their  time,  in 
the  language  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  became  '*  a  char- 
tered libertine."  Party  contention  was  at  that  moment  at  its 
height;  and  political  disputes  were  carried  still  higher  than 
.liefore.  Yet,  whatever  provocaticms  might  have  been  given 
to  the  administration  of  tliat  day,  no  prosecution  for  libel 
ensued. 

Far  higher  objects  occupied  his  mind,  and  engaged  his 
attention.  Sir  Samuel,  who  had  long  meditated  his  project  in 
siloice,  now  determined  to  conunoice  a  reform  of  English 
jurisprudence,  by  altering,  amending,  or  repealing  certain 
laws  which  still  Continued  to  disgrace  our  statute-book.  He 
commenced  his  career  by  an  anomalous  case  arising  out  of 
the  rigours  of  the  feudal  system,  and  which,  when  applied  to 
modern  times,  was  productive  of  fraud,  injustice^  and  ^ven  of 
murder.  Accordingly,  in  1807,  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bUl,  ^*  For  making  the  freehold  estates  of  persons  liable  to 
the  bankrupt  laws,  who  might  die  indebted,  assets  for  the 
payment  of  their  simple  contract  debts." 

Notwithstanding  this  bill  was  lost  on  a  division,  yet  the 
effect  produced  by  it  did  not  prove  wholly  useless,  for  the 
legislature  soon  after  granted  its  sanction  to  an  amended  act, 
by  means  of  which  the  debts  of  traders  have  been  more 
eflfectually  secured,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 

Nearly  at  .the  same  time,  he  assisted  as  a  manager  at  the 
trial  of  the  late  Viscount  Melville,  who,  after  being  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  had  presided  for  some  years  over  the  afiairs  of 
the  Admiralty.     On  this  occasion  the  whole  arrangement  of 

*  Sir  Anhw  Figgott,  then  Attoney-GeoenL 
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the  evidence  and  docmnentaiy  papers  was  entrusted  to  fait 
daige;  and  he  smniQed  up  the  proofs  in  a  speedi  of  consi- 
derable length.  After  animadTerting  with  much  severity  <<  oa 
the  sospicioiis  feet  of  burning  the  vouchers,''  he  dwelt  on  the 
circumstance  of  <<  two  10,00M.  bank-notes  having  been  traced 
to  the  private  use  of  the  noble  defendant  f*  and  the  refusal 
« to  account  for  the  sum  of  lO^OOO/.  which  he  confessed  to 
have  misapplied."     Sir  Samuel  concluded  thus : 

*^  The  crime,  my  Lords,  with  which  the  noble  Viscount 
stands  accused,  is  that  of  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law  in  the  breach 
of  an  act  of  parliament,  and  the  appropriation  of  money  to 
his  own  purposes ;  both  of  which  are,  in  fact,  resolved  into 
one  and  the  same  crime.    The  managers  for  the  House  of 
Commons  diaige  him  with  the  misi^plication  of  10,000/.,  the 
manner  of  employing  which  he  has  left  no  means  of  tracing. 
The  accused  has  no  possible  excuse  for  his  conduct:   for 
when  the  law  ordained  that  he  should  not  apply  the  public 
money  but  for  public  purposes,  he  received  an  additional 
salary  in  compensation  tar  not  doing  so ;  and  to  wind  up  the 
climax  of  hb  criminality,  this  very  law  which  he  had  violated 
was  one  of  his  own  production.*' 

A  reply  having  been  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  now 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  nfter  some 
previous  deliberation,  declared:  **  that  a  majority  of  the 
Lords  had  acquitted  Henry  Viscount  Melville  of  the  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  charged  upon  him,  by  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Commons  of  England,  and  all  things  contained 
therein." 

When  the  ministers  of  that  day  were  at  length  enabled  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade^  his  s}ieech  was  listened 
to  widi  particular  attention.  Indeed,  a  circumstance  occurred, 
singular  in  itself,  and  seldom  before  witnessed  in  the  House 
of  Commons:  fer  one  prominent  passage,  uttered  by  him 
with  an  uncommon  d^ree  of  animation,  is  said  to  have  been 
honoured  by  three  distinct  plaudits.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
laihented,  that  this  oratorical  effusion,  has  never  been  coiw 
rectly  reported. 
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On  the  difinitsal  of  the  new  ministers,  after  an  administra* 
tion  of  only  one  year's  duration.  Sir  Samuel  defended  their 
conduct,  and  graced  their  retreat,  in  an  oration  worthy  of 
his  acknowl^ed  talents  and  intrepidity.  He  alluded  with  an 
honest  pride,  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  so  often  pro* 
misedf  so  often  delayed,  so  often  eluded  by  their  predecessors. 
Their  conduct,  in  respect  to  the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  had 
his  most  hearty  concurrence ;  and  he  justified  the  reftisal  to 
give  the  King  a  pledge  not  to  renew  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  on  constitutional  principles.  He  concluded  by  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  Houae^  in  respect  to  the  )-ecent 
impeachment ;  and  he  deprecated  the  return  of  Lord  Melville 
to  pffice,  notwithstanding  his  acquittal,  as  no  one  had  hitherto 
presumed  to  move  for  rescinding  the  vote  against  him.  In 
this.  last  proposition,  he  was  fully  gratified,  as  the  Viscount  was 
never  after  employed* 

.  One  other  great  object,  nearly  at  the  same  period,  occupied 
the  attention,  and  afforded  scope  to  the  labours  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir.  Considering  the  present  as  an 
enlightened  age,  he  deemed  this  a  proper  time  to  attempt  a 
reform  of  our  criminal  code.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Beccaria,  and  have  careftiUy  studied  his  scale 
of  crimes  and  punishments,  must  be  astonished  that  a  natioo 
equally  enlightened  and  humane,  should  ^be  governed  by  htws^ 
so  sanguinary  in  their  nature,  that  like  those  of  Draco,  they 
may  be  fairly  said,  to  have  been  written  in  blood!  Who 
CX)uld  have  supposed,  that  there  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  where  such  a  variety  of  actions  are  accompanied  with 
the  loss  of  life,  as  in  England  ?  Or  that  punishments  are  so 
little  commensurate  with  offences,  that  a  petty  culprit  is  sub- 
jected to  the  sapie  awful  doom,  as  the  robber,  the  ravisher,  and 
the  midnight  assassin  ? 

r 

It  was  in  prder  to  rescue  humanity  from  this  outrage^ 
l^d  to  i^pe  away  such  a  deep  stain  from  our  juriaprudence^ 
that  the  Es^-Solicitor-f General  wished  for  the  repeal  of  oer- 
Um  Uiws,  ecpall^  cruel  in  their  provisions,  and  ineflfectuii 
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in  re!|>ect  to  their  exeoution.  *  Accordingly  on  the  18th' of 
May  1 808,  he  moved  fi^r  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  th^t  purpose ; 
and  in  this,  was  introduced  a  most  provident,  and  humane 
dause,  for  affording  compensation  to  such  as  were  unjustly 
accused  and  tried* 

Sir  Samuel  soon  after  published  a  pamphlet  f  ,  to  justify  his 
conduct  and  explain  his  views;  he  also  introduced  some  new 
arguments,  and  oilarged  those  already  adduced  in  refut- 
ation  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Paley.  In  this  little  work,  he 
animadverted  on  the  barbarous  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
rendered  it  a  cental  offence  *^  for  any  person  above  the  age  of 
fourteen,  to  be  found  assodating  for  a  month,  with  persons 
calling  themsdves  Egyptians,*'  and  he  quoted  the  respectable 
authority  of  Lord  Hale,  to  prove  that  thirteen  persons,  coming 
under  its  provisions,  had  been  executed  upon  it  at  one  single 
assize.  Who  would  have  thought,  that  until  recently,  it  was 
a  capital  offence  for  soldiers  and  ^'  mariners  to  wander  said 
bag  without  a  pass  ?*  And  yet  this  law  continued  in  full  force 
until  two  years  after  the  epoch  of  which  we  here  treat.  % 

'*  Let  it  be  remembered,  as  is  now  universally  admitted,'' 
observes  this  judicious  writer,  **  that  the  certainty  of  punish* 
ment  is  much  more  efficacious  than  any  severity  of  example  for 
the  prevention  of  crimes.  So  evident  is  the  truth  of  this 
i^ft^'ni  that  if  it  were  possible  that  punishment,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  guilt,  could  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  a 
very  slight  penalty  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  almost  every 
species  of  crime^  except  those  which  arise  from  sudden  gusts 
of  ungovernable  passion.  If  the  restoration  of  the  pro* 
perty  stolen,  and  only  a  few  weeks,  or  even  but  a  few  days 
imprisonment,  were  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  theft, 
no  theft  would  ever  be  committed. 

•  By  the  acts  of  lo  &  11  Williani  III.  13  Ann,  tnd  94  George  11.  the  orimet  of 
•tMUng  privately  in  a  ahopi  goodt  to  the  valae  of  five  shilliBga ;  or  in  a  dwelliog-bonae, 
or  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  navigable  rhrer,  property  to  the  valve  ol  fiiftj  shilUngi*  are 
capital  felonies,  and  at  anch,  incnr  the  pains  of  death  ! 

t  <'  Obaertatiom  on  ^e  Criminal  Law  of  England,  at  it  nlitca  to  Capital  Punish- 

>BMBta,iBdoiithdModoin«hkhitieadmiBiRtfed.  BySirSaamtlRoiBil^."  Thisbai 
passed  through  three  edttiona. 

%  Tbii  Sfalntc  wm  not  repealed  till  1819, 
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^  No  man  vonld  steel  what  he-iinM  tare  lie  could  not  keep ; 
no  many  by  a  voluntary  act,  would  deprive  Inmself  of  his 
liberty  but  for  a  few  days;  no  man  would  expose  himself  to 
certain  disgrace  and  infamy,  without  the  possibility  of  gain. 
It  is  the  desire  of  a  supposed  good,  which  is  the  incentive  to 
every  crime :  no  crime,  therefore,  could  exist,  if  it  were  infid- 
libly  certain  that  not  good,  but  evil  must  follow  as  an  unavcnd- 
able  consequence  to  the  pei'son  who  committed  it. 

^*  This  absolute  certainty,  it  is  true,  can  never  be  attained, 
where  fiurts.are  to  be  ascertained  by  human  testimony,  and 
questions  are  to  be  decided  by  human  judgments.  But  the  im- 
possibility of  arriving  at  complete  certainty,  ought  not  to  deter 
us  from  endeavouring  to  approach  it,  as  nearly  as  human 
imperfection  will  admit,  and  the  only  means  of  accomplishing 
this^  are  a  vigilant  and  enlightened  police,  rational  rules  of 
evidence,  clear  and  unambiguous  laws,  and  punishment  pro* 
portioned  to  the  ofienders  guilt.'' 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  Sir  Samuel  distinguished 
himself  greatly  in  the  important  debate,  which  was  a  prelude 
to  the  *^  Abolition  Bill ;"  and  when  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  1814,  took  into  consideration  that  article  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  allows  of  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade, 
ton:  a  period  of  five  years,  his  indignation  was  aroused,  to  find 
that  the  ministers  of  this  country  had  acceded  to  any  conven- 
tion, in  which  this  was  a  prominent  stipulation. 

If  the  King  of  France  has  since  relaxed  on  his  part,  and 
declared  the  trade  in  human  beings  to  be  annihilated,  so  far  as 
concerns  his  own  dominions,  it  is  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and 
those  who  supported  him  on  this  occasion,  that  we  arc  to  attri- 
bute the  change.  It  is  lamentable,  however,  to  think,  that  the 
subjects  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  still  permitted  to  carry  on 
this  nefarious  traffic  with  impunity.  Are  not  the  plunderers  of 
ships  on  the  high  seas  punishable  with  death  by  the  law  of 
nations?  and  ought  not  the  plunderers  of  men  to  be  also 
deemed  pirates  ? 

The  next  great  public  occasion,  in  which  we  find  the  sub-' 
ject  of  the  present  memoir  engaged,  respected  the  Court  in 
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whicb  he  daily  practised.  In  ,order  to  fiictKtate  public  biiti?^ 
ness,  and  ease  the  inde&dgable  labours  of  the  Lord  Chan* 
oellor,  a  new  judge. was  proposed  to  be  appointed,  and  a  new 
tribunal  4o  be  instituted.  This  was  objected  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Sir  Samuel,  as  an  innovation,  without  being  an 
improvement;  and  he  prognosticated,  that  neither  the  great 
officer  who  presided  in  the  Court  of  Equity,  nor  the  suitors 
of  that  court,*  nor  the  public  in  general,  would  profit  by  the 
change.  How  far  his  prescience  extended  on  this  occasion, 
may.  be  now  gathered  from  the  result  of  two  or  three  ye^rs 
experience. 

While  that  project  wad  but  as  yet  in  embryo,  he  published  a 
little,  pamphlet  ^^  containing  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  the 
general  result  of  which  was,  that  the  new  division  of  Chancery 
into  two  Courts,  and  the  creation  of  an  intermediate  Court  of 
Appeal,  between  it  and  the  House  of  Lords,  would  tend 
greatly  to  enhance  the  expense  of  suits  ^*  already  grievously 
and  oppressively  high,"  to  multiply  the  business  of  the  Court, 
and  to  protract  the  final  decision  of  causes. 

*^  The  remedy,  my  Lord,  which  I  have  to  propose^  is  a  veiy 
simple  one,  but  I  am  much  afraid,  considering  the  force  of 
several  expressions  which  I  find  scattered  in  your  Lordship's 
pamphlet,  that  you  will  think  me  disrespectful  even  in  men* 
tioning  it.  You  have  however,"  adds  he,  **  really  left  me  no 
choice.  You  have  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  being 
deficient  in  what  you  will  think  due  respect,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  reproach  of  being  deficient  in  what  you  have  made  my 
duty.  'The  remedy,  then,  my  Lord,  seems  to  be^  I%at  the 
House  f^Lords^  tike  all  in/erior  tribunals^  should^  when  they  are 
pressed  with  an  unusual  quantity  ^  business^  sit  on  a  greater 
number  of  days  and  at  unusual  hoursy  in  order  to  dispatch  it"  f 
'  His  last,  and  according  to  some^  his  best  speech,  was  delivered 
against  the  "  Alien  Bill,^'  at  the  close  of  the  late  parliamenti 

•  **  ObjcctioM  to  the  Pitjcct  of  CRmting  t  Vicc-ChaoecUor  of  EogUnd,"  Svo.  7d 
Edit.  1818. 
t  •<  A  Lttcer  to  «  noble  Lord/'  Svo,  9d  cditiooi  1818. 
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and  so  powerftd  were  his  arguments,  that  the  amendmentB 
introduced  by  the  Lords  were^  on  his  suggestion,  thrown  out* 
'*  I  do  not  know,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  <*  what  course  the  House 
is  about  to  take  on  this  subject,  although  I  cannot  help  sus- 
pecting what  that  course  will  be  —  a  course  utterly  unwarran^ 
able  to  the  individuals  more  immediately  concerned,  and  utter- 
ly repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  all  parliamentary  proceeding. 
Deeply  involved  as  our  privileges  are  in  thb  question,  yet  as 
this  parliament  will  in  all  probability  be  dissolred  in  a  very 
short  pariod,  I  fear  its  last  act  will  be  an  act  of  signal  injus- 
tice.    Such,  Sir,  will  be  a  fit  close  for  the  greater  part  of  our 

« 

proceedings.  Apprehending  that  we  are  within  a  very  few 
hours  of  the  termination  of  our  political  existence,  before  die 
moment  of  dissolution  arrives,  let  us  recoHect  for  what  deeds 
we  have  to  account.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  parhsF^ 
ment  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  countiy^ 
twice  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  a  period  of  pro*- 
found  peace.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  confiding  par-> 
liament  which  intrusted  His  IV^ajesty's  ministers  with  the  autho>> 
ri^  emanating  firom  that  suspension,  in  expectation  that  when 
it  was  no  longer  wanted,  they  would  call  parliament  together 
to  surrender  it  into  their  hands  —  which  those  ministers  did 
not  do,  although  they  subsequently  acknowlq^ed  that  the 
necessity  for  retaining  that  power  had  long  ceased  to  exist. 
Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the  same  parliament  which  con- 
sented to  indemnify  His  Majesty's  ministers  for  the  abuses  and 
violations  of  the  law  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  vested  in  them.  Let  us  recollect 
that  we  are  the  same  parliament  which  refused  to  inquire  into 
the  grievances  stated  in  the  numerous  petitions  and  memorials 
with  which  our  table  groaned  —  that  we  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  —  that  we  even  amused  our- 
selves with  their  sufieriugs.  Let  us  recollect  that  we  are  the 
same  parliament  which  sanctioned  the  use  of  spies  and  informers 
by  the  British  government  —  debasing  that  government,  once 
so  celebrated  for  good  faith  and  honour,  into  a  condition  Iowa: 
in  character  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  police.    Let  uft 
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Cfioollect  that  we  are  the  saine  parliament  which  sanctioned  the 
issuing  of  a  Circular  letter  to  the  magistracy  of  the  country) 
by  a  secretary  of  state,  urging  them  to  hold  persons  to  bail  for 
libel  before  an  indictment  was  found.  Let  us  recollect  thaft 
we  are  the  same  parliament  which  sanctioned  the  sending  out 
of  the  opinion  of  the  King's  attorney-general  and  the  King's 
solicitor-general^  as  the  law  of  the  land*  Let  us  recollect  that 
we  are  the  same  parliament  which  sanctioned  the  shutting  of 
the  ports  of  this  once  hospitable  nation  to  unfortunate  foreign* 
ers  flying  from  persecution  in  their  own  couptry.  This,  Sir* 
is  wh&t  we  have  done;  and  we  are  about  to  crown  all  by  the 
present  most  violent  and  most  unjustifiable  act.  Who  our 
successdrs  may  be  I  know  not ;  but  God  grant  that  this  conn* 
try  may  never  see  another  parliament  so  regardless  of  the 
Kberties  and  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  principles  of 
general  justice^  as  this  parliament  has  been  [Loud  cries  of 
Hear,  hear !]." 

We  thus  behold  Sir  Samuel  on  all  occasions  suspending  the 
exercise  of  his  professional  pursuits,  and  careless  of  his  private 
interests,  wh^i  the  public  good  was  concerned.  No  sacrifice 
either  of  person  or  fortune,  or  health,  appeared  too  great* 
His  studies  generally  commenced  with  the  dawn  of  day.  The 
fatigues  of  the  court  of  justice  were  frequently  concluded  by 
an  attendance  on  long  and  tedious  debates  in  the  senate ;  while 
in  preparing  any  of  his  publications  for  the  press,  he  was 
obliged  either  to  infringe  on  the  hours  of  sleep,  or  neglect  a 
practice,  the  emoluments  of  which,  exceeded  those  of  any  for* 
mer  jurisconsult  in  our  annals. 

It  is  but  little  wonderful  that  such  disinterested  labours  as 
these  should  endear  him  to  his  country.  We  accordingly 
find  many  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  in 
which  he  was  a  stranger,  making  a  bold  but  inefiectual 
attempt  to  return  him  to  a  former  parliament.*     At  the  last 

*  In  ft  speech  which  he  made  at  a  dinner  given  by  such  of  the  electon  at  Brittol  as  had 
invited  him  to  become  a  candidate  to  repreftent  that  city  in  parliament,  he  took  oct** 
aton,  in  allntioo  to  lome  report*  which  had  been  raited  to  his  prejudice  for  electioneer- 
ing purpoees,  to  give  the  following  ime^tlng  account  of  the  cireumatancef  whidi 
attended  the  emigiitioii  of  his  family : 
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general  election  he  was  proposed,  under  more  auspicious  dr» 
eumstances,  as  a  fit  representative  for  t4ie  place  of  his  nativity. 
T%e  citizens  of  Westminster,  as  if  proud  of  such  a  candidate, 
det^riHined,  on  this  occasion,  to  elect  him  free  of  all  trouble, 
expense,  and  solicitation  on  his  part.  Some  doubts,  indeed, 
were  entertained  as  to  their  second  snflrage ;  none,  in  respect 
to  the  first ;  and,  after  a  speech  at  once  expressive  of  his 
gratitude  and  his  principles,  his  name,  which  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  ix>ll,  was  triumphantly  proclaimed  amidst  th^ 
unanimous  appl&gses  of  an  immense  body  of  electors. 

We  at  length  behold  the  distinguished  subject  of  this 
memoir  about  to  oacupy  his  proper  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  longer  the  nominee  of  petty,  obscure,  or  de- 
pendent boroughs,  be  was  now  chosen  for  the  second  city  in 
the  empire.  Great  were  the  expectations  of  the  people  in 
respect  to  his  conduct  in  the  new  parliament.  In  Rmnilly 
they  were  certain  to  behold  a  strenuous  supporter  of  their 
liberties;  a  man  equally  ready  to  uphold  their  rights,  and 
to  vindicate  their  wrongs.  They  knew  his  principles  to  be 
just,  correct,  and  liberal ;  equally  averse  from  the  doctrines 


*<  It  hss  been  published  in  this  city  that  I  am  s  foreigner,  and  that  if  ymi  elect  mt 
jrott  will  send  a  foreigner  to  rejiKsent  you  in  a  British  parliament.  Geotlemeo,  I 
was  bom  and  edutated,  and  have  passed  my  whole  life  in  England,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  interval,  wnich  was  spent  in  visiting  foreign  countries.  My  father,  too,  was 
boni  aii>1  educated  in  EnglanJ,  and  spent  hU  whf4e  life  in  it.  My  giand-fitthrr,  it  la 
true,  wss  not  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but  be  was  an  Englishman  by  choice.  He  wai 
born  the  heir  to  a  considerable  landed  estate  at  Montpeliier,  in  the  soiuh  of  France. 
His  ancestors  had  ttaly  imbibed  and  ad»pted  the  princi|iles  and  doctrines  of  the  reforroed 
religion,  and  he  had  been  educated  himself  in  thatreli^ous  fsith.  He  Itfid  the  miafortoDCi 
to  live  soon  after  tlie  time  when  the  edict  of  Nautx,  the  great  toleration-act  of  the  Pro* 
testants  of  France,  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  found  himself  exposed  to  all 
the  vexatious  and  persecutions  of  a  bigoted  and  tyrannical  government,  for  woishippiiig 
God  iu  the  manner  which  he  believol  was  roost  acceptable  to  him.  He  determined  to  fie« 
himself  from  this  bondage  ;  he  abandoned  his  property,  he  tore  himself  from  his  odd- 
MCflmis,  and  sought  an  asyhim  in  this  land  of  liberty^  where  he  had  to  support  himtelf 
only  by  Ills  own  ex«nions.  He  himself  embarked  in  trade;  he  educated  his  sons  ta 
useful  trades  ;  and  he  was  contented  at  his  death  to  leave  them»  instead  of  hit  origuial 
fif rtmooy,  no  other  inheritance  than  the  habits  of  induttiy  he  had  given  tbeni ;  the 
example  of  his  own  virtuous  life  i  an  hereditary  detestation  of  tyranny  and  injustice  ; 
and  an  anient  zeal  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  leligioas  freedom.  To  him  1  owe  it,  amon^ 
other  inestimable  bleaaings,  that  I  nra  an  EKtishmin*  Gentlemt Oj  this  is  my  origin  % 
and  I  uusc  that  I  need  not  biqih  to  own  it,' 


!• 
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of  those  men  who  would  govern  either  by  the  mob,  or  the 
bayonet ;  they  were  aware  that  their  new  political  pilot  kept 
his  eye  steadily  iSxed  on  the  great  landmarks  of  the  consti« 
tution;  that  he  knew  liberty  and  license  to  be  utterly  in- 
compatible with  each  other;  and  that  no  one  could  more 
ably  discriminate  between  that  moderate  and  salutary  reform, 
which  produces  safety  and  stability,  and  those  visionary  and 
pernicious  doctrines  which  lead  to  ruin  and  destruction. 

His  constituents  already  counted  the  months  and  the  days 
that  must  elapse  before  they  beheld  their  champion,  clad  in 
the  panoply  of  a  sainted  character,  and  armed  with  talents 
and  abilities  of  the  highest  proof,  entering  the  lists,  and  chal- 
lenging the  combat :  but  alas !  their  hopes  were  not  destined 
to  be  realised ;  for,  like  Hampden,  and  Russel,  and  Sidney, 
he  was  destined  to  be  cut  oiF  prematurely,  and  by  the  hand  of 
violence,  leaving  the  nation  to  bewail  the  untimely  doom  of 
one  whose  character  is  fully  entitled  to  the  respect  of  the 
present  age,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  recollected  with  delight  by 
our  posterity. 

However  painful  the  task  of  recording  the  mournful  cir* 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  sudden  termination  of  a  life  thus 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  mankind,  thus  ennobled  by  every 

« 

virtue,  thus  crowned  with  the  highest  honours  which  a  grate* 
fill  and  admiring  Public  could  confer ;  it  is  yet  a  task  which 
his  biographer,  in  justice  to  that  unsullied  fame  and  exalted 
character,  must  not  shrink  from  performing.  An  adored  wife 
proved  the  talisman  by  which  he  was  bound  to  existence;  and 
the  death  of  Lady  Komilly  was  the  immediate  precursor  of 
his  own.  Her  declining  health  had  already,  for  nearly  a  year, 
•been  the  source  of  great  and  increasing  anxiety  to  her  hus« 
band.  During  their  residence  at  their  country  house  at  Tan- 
hurst,  in  Surry,  in  the  month  of  August,  1818,  she  had  a  long 
interval  of  comparative  health,  and  hope  again  established 
itself  in  the  bosom  of  her  fiunily.  In  the  expectation  that  ikf^^ 
mild  air  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  charms  of  a  beautiftd  scenery, 
and  the  recreation  of  agreeable  society  would  tend  to  confirm 
lier  convalescence^  they  acceptedi  in  the  beginning  of  Sqp^ 
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tember,  the  invitation  of  Mr«  and  Min.  Naibf  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  vacation  at  their  hmpitable  castl^  at  East 
Cowes, 

Lady  Romilly,  while  there^  had  a  fresh  attack  of  iUneas^ 
of  a  nature   still   more  serious   and  distressinir   than  any 
she  had  yet  experienced :  and  Dr.  Roget,  the  nephew  of  Sir 
Samuel,  was  immediately  sent  for  to  her  assistance*    The  oon<* 
tinual  fluctuations  of  her  disorder,  sometimes  aflTording  gleamf 
of  hope,  at  other  periods  indicating  urgent  danger,  kept  Sir 
Samuel  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  the  most  fearful  suspense. 
He  was  daily  witness  to  her  sufferings,  and  with  an  imagin* 
ation,  which  always  entered  deeply  into  the  distresses  of  othen» 
while  be  was  proportionally  rq^ardless  of  his  own,  his  sympa- 
thy was  on  this  occasion  more  than  ordinarily  acute.     The 
image  of  a  beloved  wife,  languishing  for  an  indefinite  period 
under  a  protracted  and  incurable  disease^  presented  itself  in 
the  darkest  colours  to  his  vivid  imagination :  it  pursued  hinx 
by  day ;  it  haunted  him  by  night     The  continuance  of  this 
state  for  many  weeks,  was  more  than  a  frame,  already  exhausted 
by  the  violent  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  could  possibly 
endure.     Sleep  fled  from  his  pillow;  or  came  but  to  agitate 
him.  with  some  terrific  dream,  from  which  he  awoke  with  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  of  horror.      On  one  of  these 
occasions,  starting  from  a  slumber,  in  which  he  bad  appeared 
greatly  distressed,  he  mentioned  to  his  friend, .  Mr.  Dumont, 
who  sat  by  him,  that  he  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  his  head* 
We  mention  this  circumstance,  because  it  was  the  only  time 
during  his  illness  that  he  complained  of  this,  or  of  any  other 
uneasy  sensation  in  his  head.* 

He  now  became  alarmed  about  himself,  and  was  anxious 

*  The  evidence  given  \yj  Mr.  Damont  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  as  it  Is  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  differs  in  this  as  wiell  as  in  aome  other  particulan,  firom  that  of  the 
medical  attendants.  This  difference  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  great  perturbation 
of  mind  which  that  gentleman  suffered  while  giving  his  evidence,  and  which  betrayed 
%itt  into  many  inaccuracies  of  expression,  and  into  a  want  of  attention  to  distinctions  of 
great  importance,  in  judging  of  the  ease  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  That  he  wu  lail 
into  these  mistakes  from  this  and  other  causes,  he  has  liimself  very  candidly  acknow- 
leged  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Roget,  which  we  have  seen. 
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to  obtain  relie£  A  vaiietjr  of  medicines  were  adminislefed  with  a 
view  to  procure  test,  and  allay  his  nervous  feelings :  but,  under 
the  Qn&vourabl&circumstanoes  in  which  they  were  given,  dieir 
eiBcacy  was  inconsiderable^  and  their  ofieration' transient.  He 
fiiequently  expressed  his  surprise  that  his  want  of  sleep  did  not 
interfere  with  his  bodily  healthy  that  his  appetite  and  dige8ti<Mi 
continued  in  fiiU  vigour,  that  no  indication  of  fever  existed,  and 
that  he  felt  no  uneasy  sensation  in  his  head*  In  conversing 
with  Dh  Boget  and  Mr.  Dumont  he  dwelt  nnich  onthisappet- 
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Tont  anomaly,  and  draw  from  it  the  most  ominous  presage  as 
to  the  probability  of  its  endii^  in  insanity,  an  apprehension 
which  unfortnnatdy  took  deep  root  in  his  mind.  Althodgfa  in 
all  other  respects,  he  was  perf^ctt'y  in  possessiim  of  his  faculties, 
•yet  on  this  subject  his  imagination-  was  Certainly  disordered, 
and  we  may  trace,  in  the  iiitensity  of  .'this  dreads  the  incipient 
stage  of  mental  derangement.  A  striking  instance  of  this  feel* 
ing  iq^qyears  in  on^  of  the  testamentaiy  papers  written  fay  him 
about  this  time,  in  which  he  gives  particular  directions  as  to 
the  management,  of  his  .'property,  the  care  of  his  children 
and  the  custody  of  his  person  and  estate,  in  the  event  of  his 
becoming  a  lunatic.  It  may-  be  remarked  also,  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  in  a  great  measure  losing  sight  of  the  primary 
cause  of  h»  grief,  and  of  his  fixing  his  attention  so  much  upon 
hiaown  feelings,  was  so  opposite  to  his  natural  disposition, 
as  in  itself  to  constitute  a  strong  feature  of  aberration.  This 
was  idso  shown  on  the  arrival  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Roget,  who, 
with  her  daughter,  had,  at  his  request,  come  expressly  to  the 
Me  of  Wight,  in  order  to  console  him  during  his  affliction, 
and  fer  whom  he  had,  throughout  his  whole  life;,  always 
evinced  the  warmest  attachment  which  a  brother  could  feel. 
Though  he  expressed  to  her  in  strong  terms  his  gratitude  for 
this  fresh  proof  of  her  affection,  he  was  yet  unable  to  shed  a 
tear,  or  yield  to  the  emotions  which  he  felt  at  sedng  her  on 
so  melancholy  an  occasion.  He  appeared  equally  unmoved 
fay  his  interview  with  the  two  sisters  of  Lady  Romilly,  who 
oame  to  Cowes  two  days  before  her  death.r 
Lady  Romilly  died  aSdrdptj  in  the  dbest^  in  the  i^ght  of 
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•the  29th  of  October.    Sir  Samuel  was  infonned  of  the.  event 
'.the  next  xoornifig  by  Dn  Roget;  he  received  the  inteU^fenoe 
•  mth  calmness  and  resignation,  and  without  any  efiiisian  .of 
.grief..    In  the  course  of  the  day  it  was  proposed  to  lum  to  qiiit 
^the  scene  of  his  sorrows,  and  return  by  easy  journeys  to  JjOBf 
,don;  he  immediately  and  without  hesitation  agreed  to  the 
:plan,  aod  directed  the  arrangements  necessary  on  the  occasion* 
On  his  arrival  at  Murrel^Green,  the  following  day,  he  declared 
that  he  was  so  much  exhausted  that  be  could  proceed  no  far- 
ther that  day,  which  accordingly  was  passed  at  the  inn:  and 
towards  the  evening  he  became  composed*    Dr.  Roget,  w)io 
co^tantly  passed  the  night  in   his   room,   observed    that, 
although  HI  general  restless,  he  yet,  at  intervals,  enjoyed  tran* 
quil  sleq>»    At  no  period  did  he  betray  the  smallest  sign  of 
impatiefice  or  irritability.      Hie  next  day  he  resumed '  his 
JDumeyy  but  as  he  approached  London,  his  agitation  increased, 
0Oid  he  once  complained  to  his  daughter  that,  his  head  was 
.^sturbed 

In  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  hiis  house  in  town, .  after 
Jtaving  eaten  his  dinner  with  his  usual  appetite,  he  expr^sed 
a  dedre  to  see  Dr.  Marcet,  but  did  not  assign  any  particular 
reascm  for  this  wish.  It  has  been  erroneously  rqwrted^ 
that  he  at  that  time  felt  a  distressing  sense  of  burning  heat 
in  his  head.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  except  in  the  instance 
iabove  alluded  to,  which  occurred  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,-  he 
never,  at  any  period  of  his  illness,  complained  of  any  feeling 
of  this  kind.  Dr.  Marcet  directed^his  inquiries  very  particu- 
larly to  the  state  of  the  head:  and  the  constant  answer  of  Sir 
Samuel  was,  that  he  had  no  head-ache,  nor  any  uneasy 
sensation  whatever  in  his  head.  The  symptoms  present  were 
those  of  a  hi^  d^ee  of  nervous  irritation,  unaccompanied 
by  fever  or  any  inflammatory  action ;  but  th^  were  of  a  nature 
to  excite  considerable  alarm  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind- 
Though  he  refirained  from  giving  vent  to  his  feelings,  it  was 
evident  from  his  manner  and  from  the  expressions  whidi 
dropped  from  him,  that  he  despaired  c^  his  recovery,  in 
spite  of  every  endeavour  to  inspire  hiia  with,  hope  and  comfort 
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yarious  itepB  were  reooniHiended  with  a  view  to  allay  his 
extreme  irritation ;  but  he.  objected  to  all  of  them  in  succes- 
siony  and  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  go  to  bed  without 
making  any  attempt  to  procure  relief,  on  the  ground  that  he 
felt  he  must  necessarily  pass  a  wretched  night,  and  that  if  he 
were  to  use  any  medical  prescription  it  would  only  have  the 
eflfect  of  taking  away  all  his  confidence  in  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Dr.  Roget,  who  lay  on 
a  bed  in  the  sam/e  room,  observed  that  he  was  perfectly  tranquilt 
and  apparently  asleep,  although  when  this  was  mentioned  to 
him  the  next  day  by  Dr.  Roget,  he  assured  him  that  he  wa^ 
mistaken,  and  that  although  quiet,  he  had  never,  for  an 
instant,  dropped  asleep.  The  next  morning  he  was  worse ;  the 
restlessness  had  returned,  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  fever. 
We  understand  that  his  tongue,  which  had  been  clean  the 
night  before,  became  white  during  the  night,  and  that  his 
pulse  rose,  at  one  time,  in  frequency,  to  130  in  a  minute. 
Dr.  Marcet  was  inmiediately  consulted,  and  at  his  suggestion 
ice  was  procured  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  have  recourse  to  cupping,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  tiie  aflfection  of 
which  organ  was  now  a  leading  object  of  consideration :  but 
before  taking  any  decisive  measure,  it  was  thought  ndvisable 
to  procure  further  assistance,  and  an  urgent  message  was 
^patched  to  Dr.  Babington,  requesting  his  immediate  attend- 
ance. He  came  with  the  utmost  expedition :  but  by  the  time 
he  arrived  the  state  of  excitement  in  Sir  Samuel  had  subsided^ 
and  much  relief  had  been  experienced  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  out  of  a  copious  perspiration.  There  was  stQl  no 
uneasy  sensation  in  the  head,  nor  was  he  unpleasantly  affected 
by  die  glare  of  day*light. 

A  consultation  was  immediately  held,  in  whidi  the  pro- 
priety of  drawing  blood  from  the  head  and  of  applying  io^ 
was  fiilly  discussed  ;  it  was  decided,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
that  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  .under  the  actual  clrcum- 
staiioes,  woald  not  b^  expedient :  other  remedies  of  an  active 
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nature  were  prescribed :  the  physicians  agreed  to  meet  again 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  and  injunctions  were  given 
that  any  change  in  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder  should  in  the 
mean  while  be  attentively  watched.  He  took  the  medicines 
that  had  been  ordered,  without  the  least  reluctance,  and  con- 
tinued tranquil  and  apparently  asleep,  till  about  two  o'clock. 
His  daughter  was  then  by  his  bed  side;  on  his  awaking,  she 
observed  him  becoming  restless  and  agitated.  To  her  first 
inquiry  whether  she  should  go  and  call  Dr.  Roget,  who 
was  in  an  adjoining  room,  he  answered  in  the  negative; 
and  to  her  second,  he  gave  a  faint  assent.  Dr.  Roget  has- 
tened to  obey  the  summons:  but  in  the  short  interval  of 
Miss  Romilly's  absence,  a  sudden  paroxysm  had  seized  him, 
had  hurried  him  from  his  bed,  and  Had  armed  his  hand 
against  his  own  life.  The  razor,  with  which  he  had  inflicted 
the  fetal  wound,  was  yet  in  his  hand,  when  Dr.  Roget  entered 
his  apartment  Before  he  expired,  he  made  signs  that  he 
wished  to  write,  but  though  supplied  with  pen  and  ink, 
nothing  intelligible  could  be  collected  from  his  attempts.  He 
then  desisted  from  making  them,  and  joining  his  hands, 
appeared  from  the  movements  of  his  lips  and  eyes,  to  be 
absorbed  in  fervent  prayer.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  the  jury  summoned  on  the  coroner's  inquest,  brought 
in  a  verdict,  that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself  while  in 
a  state  of  temporary  mental  derangement. 

United  in  death,  as  in  life.  Sir  Samuel  and  his  lady  were 
interred  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  grave,  at  Knill,  the 
seat  of  Lady  Romilly's  ancestors,  in  Herefordshire.*  The 
funeral,  according  to  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  will  of  the 
deceased,  was  private,  and  attended  only  by  his  nearest  rela- 
tions, and  most  intimate  friends.  Six  sons  and  one  daughter 
have  thus  been  lefl  to  deplore,  in  unison  with  a  multitude  of 
relations  and  friends,  and  a  sorrowing  country,  a  catastrophe 
at  once  so  awfiil  and  so  calamitous. 

*  It  is  A  singular  circumstaoce  that  in  the  parish  choich  of  St.  Bride,  Fleet  Street^ 
ihere  is  a  simple  undecorated  tablet  placed  against  the  wall,  with  an  inscription  on  it  to 
the  meuiory  of  Mr.  Iiafee  Romilly^  F.R^.  who  «m  the  uncle  of  Sir  Swunel,  tod  who 
died,  in  1759,  (^a  broken  hearty  aeren  daya  after  the  decetae  of  a  beloved  wife 
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Thus  died  in  the  62d  year  of  his  ag^  on  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1818,  Sir  Samuel  Romiilj,  a  man  inferior  to  no  one  in 
modem,  and  who  might  indeed,  challenge  a  comparison,  with 
most  of  the  celebrated  names  of  ancient  times. 

Eminently  gifted  by  nature  with  all  those  qualities  which 
lay  the  foundation  of  intellectual  superiority,  and  of  moral 
excellence,  few  persons  have  so  much  improved  those  gifts  by 
constant  and  studied  cultivation,  as  the  illustrious  subject  of 
this  memoir ;  and  never,  perhaps,  have  efforts  thus  directed 
attained  more  complete  success  in  every  pursuit  to  which  he 
applied  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  mind.  The  variety  of  great 
and  important  objects  in  which  he  was  engaged,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  public  life,  sufficiently  attest  the 
astonishing  extent  of  his  activity,  his  prodigious  facility  in  the 
dispatch  of  business,  the  immense  range  of  his  inquiries,  and 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  his  views.  There  has  scarcely 
ever  been  an  individual  in  whom  zeal  to  promote  the  liberties, 
the  moral  improvement,  and  happiness  of  society  was  so 
habitual  and  so  deep  rooted  a  passion.  It  was  the  spring  of 
all  his  public  exertions;  and  to  this,  perhaps,  more  than  to  his 
great  talents  and  attainments,  was  the  peculiarly  impressive 
character  of  his  eloquence  to  be  attributed. 

Jiis  oratory  was  keen,  powerful,  and  discriminating;  it  was 
by  turns  bold,  animated,  and  sarcastic.  He  scorned  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  passions ;  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  formed  the 
ground-work  of  Ms  oratory,  accordingly  doubt,  ambiguity, 
and  equivocation,  were  never  resorted  to  by  him;  and  all 
his  arguments  were  so  plain,  simple,  and  perspicuous,  as  to 
carry  uniform  conviction  along  with  them.  So  mildly  were 
his  great  and  comprehensive  powers  exercised,  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  profession  mourned  his  loss,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  common  calamity.  On  that  melancholy  occasion,  the 
solicitors  suspended  their  practice ;  the  counsel  abandoned  the 
courts;  while  the  judge  forsook  the  bench,  after  he  had  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears! 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  displayed 
a  lofty  independence  of  character,  and  an  exalted  love  of  liber- 
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ly,  duly  tempered  and  chastened  with  a  love  of  order,  and  an 
implicit  obedience  to  the  laws.  In  what  manner,  wit&'  what 
ability,  and  with  what  uniformity,  he  conducted  himsdf  as  a 
I^^slator,  has  been  already  seen;  and  although  he  always 
addressed  an  unwilling  audience,  when  pleading  for  reforms, 
either  parliamentary  or  juridical,  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
he  at  the  same  time  experienced  a  degree  of  attention,  and 
even  of  personal  respect,  that  has  seldom  fidlen  to  the  lot  <^ 
those  who  stood  in  the  same  predicament. 

Modest,  humane,  temperate.  Sir  Samoel  appeared  to  stran- 
gers, to  be  imbued  only  with  the  severer  virtues;  but  his 
bosom  burned  with  the  love  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  when 
he  became  animated  with  indignation,  against  religious  pei^se- 
cution  —  the  slave  trade  of  Africa  —  or  any  occasional  eSbrt 
of  despotism  in  Europe  — *  his  voice  assumed  a  loftier  tone,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  indignation  around  him. 

In  one  point  of  view,  he  was  eminently  felicitous ;  for  he 
had  never  made  any  unmanly  concessions  either  to  power  or 
to  interest;  he  never  once  capitulated  either  with  his  coR- 
science  or  his  duties.  The  effect  of  such  a  virtuous  uniformity 
soon  became  so  conspicuous,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  either 
duly  to  describe,  or  fully  to  appreciate  it.  It  seemed  to  irrap- 
diate  his  head  with  a  new  species  of  glory,  while  it  produced 
a  moral  force  and  energy  of  character,  that  carried  terror 
and  dismay  among  his  opponents. 

In  the  ages  of  classic  simplicity,  a  wBole  nation  would 
have  assisted  in  entwining  the  well  merited  garland  of  civic 
oak,  around  his  honoured  tomb.  To  such  a  distinguished 
citizen,  Rome  would  have  erected  altars,  Greece  statues ;  by 
both  he  would  have  been  enrolled  among  their  worthies-— 
their  patriots,  their  l^slators,  their  heroes.  Indeed,  there 
was  something  ori^nal  in  his  form,  features,  and  complexi<Hi. 
His  bust  seemed  to  have  been  cast  in  an  ancient  mould ;  and 
his  fiice,  like  his  character,  had  nothing  of  the  modem  about  it  I 
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No.  XVI. 

The  Right  Honourable  HILEY  ADDINGTON. 

LATE  M.P.  FOR  DEVIZES»  A  MEMBER  OF  HIS  MA JESTT's  MOST  HONOUR* 
ABLE  THE  PRIVT  COUNCIL,  AND  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

1  HE  Addingtons  have  been  educated  ini  and  are  members  of 
the  Pitt  school.  They  inherited,  indeed,  considerable  wealth; 
but  they  were  first  noticed  and  brought  into  power  by  that 
celebrated  statesman,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  powerful  eloquence,  united  with  very  considerable 
talents,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  all  personal  and  selfish  con- 
siderations, contrived  to  illustrate  himself,  and  enrich -his 
friends. 

Dr.  Addington,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the  present  me- 
moir, by  the  fortune  he  acquired,  and  the  friendships  he 
formed  during  a  long  and  extensive  practice,  may  be  justly^ 
considered  as  the  founder  of  a  family,  one  of  which  has  occupied 
some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  attained  the 
peerage  for  himself  and  his  descendants.    He  was  educated  at 
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Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
in  174^9  and  in  1756  was  admitted  of  the  college  of  Physi- 
cians.  Soon*  after  this,  he  retired  to  Reading  in  Berkshire 
and  for  many  years  kept  a  private  madhouse  there.  'On  mar«» 
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lying  Miss  Hiley,  however,  with  whom  he  obtained  an  acces- 
sion of  about  15,000/.  as  her  dower,  he  returned  to  the  capital, 
and  was  soon  distinguished  by  an  extensive  practice.  He  and 
the  late  Dr.  Heberden,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  two  of  the 
most  eminent,  as  well  as  successful  physicians,  then  in  the 
metropolis  J  and  what  was  thus  honourably  obtained,  was 
not  in  his  case  improvidently  wasted.  On  the  contrary,  ,he 
husbanded  his  acquisitions  with  such  care  as  to  be  able  to 
retire  to  Berkshire,  where  he  purchased  a  considerable  estate ; 
and  there  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  varied, 
not  altered,  by  occasional  visits  to  town. 

But  it  was  not  wealth  alone  that  the  late  Dr.  Addington 
obtained  for  his  family,  as  it  was  .his  peculiar  gopd  fortune  to 
acquire  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  with  the  great  WilHam 
Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  entail 
this  friendship  on  his  descendants.  His  political  tenets,  super- 
added to  his  medical  skill,  had  so  much  endeared  htm  to  a 
man  who  had  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  **  heaven^bom 
,  minister,''  that  he  was  nominated  on  his  part  to  negociate  with 
Sir  James  Wright,  a  friend  of  the  old  Earl  of  Bute,  about  his 
return  to  power.  But  with  a  sturdiness  of  principle  that 
might  appear  singular  in  the  present  age,  Lord  Chatham  pro- 
tested from  the  very  first,  **  that  he  would  not  enter  intd  any 
coalition ;"  on  which  the  plenipotentiaries  immediately  retired. 
After  this,  Dr.  Addington  returned  to  the  country,  where  he 
died  March  21,  1790,  leaving  a  very  considerable  fortune 
behind  him.  * 

•  During  His  Majesty't  uofoorniDate  iUimm  In  17S9,  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Addington 
pidduGeJ  considertble  effect  on  the  decision  of  psrlisment.  When  cnmincd  before 
the  House  of  Lords  he  drew  a  fsTOurable  augury  from  the  non-existence  **  of  toy  pre- 
vious melancholy."  He  also  held  oat  the  cheering  prospect  of  a  speedy  convalesceBM ; 
and  thus  enabled  Mr.  Pitt  to  obtain  a  suspense  of  theRcgency  bill  until  that  eircumstaoc* 
had  actually  occurred.  It  was  he,  also,  who  suggested  the  idea  of  a  piUow  stuffed 
wUh  hopSf  which  procured  the  first  refreshing  sleep  for  the  Royal  patient. 

Dr.  A.  had  two  softs  and  four  dsughters.  One  of  the  latter,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago,  «M  married  to  Dr.  Goodenuugh,  a  physician  of  Oxford ;  a  second  to  the  Iste 
Mr.  Sutton,  formerly  a  merchant,  who  bad  retired  to  an  esiate  in  Somenetshire ;  a 
third  to  Mr.  Hoskios,  of  North  Perrot  in  Wiltshire,  originally  a  clothier  ;  and  a 
fimith  to  Mr.  Bngge,  a  barriit«r«  now  the  Right  Hooowable  Chailas  tog^B 
Bathnnt,  &c. 
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Mr*  John  Hiley  Addington  wiw  born  about  the  year  1759, 
or  1760.  He  was  a  younger  son,  the  present  Lord  Sidmoath 
being  Aree*  or  four  years  olden  His  Christian  names  were 
conferred  on  him  out  of  respect  to  bis  maternal  *grandfiiiher, 
and  while  an  in&nt  in  the  cradle  he  was  left  a  considerdsle 
fortune  by  the  will  of  a  relation.  His  education  was  not  ne- 
glected ;  he  was  sent  at  a  proper  age  to  Cheam  school,  where 
he  remained  for  a  considerable  time^  under  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin ;  thence  he  was  transferred  to  Winchester, 
where  Dr.  Wharton  at  that  time  presided,  with  considerable 
dignity;  thence  he  repaired  to  Dr.  Goodenough's  at  Eling; 
and  finally  to  Oxford.  On  all  these  occasions,  he  accompa- 
nied his  elder  brother  Henry ;  and  what  is  not  a  little  singular, 
afterwards  became  his  political  satellite,  a^  he  had  formerly 
been  his  scholastic  one,  until  unexpectedly  extinguished  by  a 
sudden  and  prematujre  death. 

Neither  our  means  nor  recollection  permit  us  at  this  moment 
to  decide,  whether  Mr.  J.  H.  Addington  was  entered  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  present  Lord  Sidmouth 
was  a  student  there,  and  eat  his  way  to  the  bar  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  he  now  renewed  and 
strengthened  his  former  acquaintance.  That  aspiring  young 
man,  founding  his  hopes  on  the  brilliant  administration,  and 
illustrious  qualities  of  a  sire,  from  whom  he  inherited  little 
but  his  name  and  ambition,  already  languished  to  distinguish 
himself.  He  felt  ^<  the  mighty  spirit  of  his  &ther  move  within 
him,''  but  was  for  some  time  unable  to  afford  a  display  of  his 
talents.  At  length,  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland  prevailed  on 
Sir  James  Lowther  to  nominate  him ;  and  he  was  accordingly 
returned  for  one  of  his  northern  f  boroughs :  the  vice-royalty 
of  Ireland  for  the  ope,  and  an  earldom  in  England  for  the 
other,  were  afterwards  conferred  as  marks  of  his  gratitude ! 

Meanwhile,  the  elder  Mr.  Addington  having  become  first 
Recorder,  and  then  M.P.  for  Devizes  in  Wiltshire^  warmly 

•  Hw  Rct.  Hoirknd  John  HUi^  Clark,  in  emintnt  tdioolniiitv. 
t  Appteby. 
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supported  his  young  friend  in  the  House  of  CSommons^  and 
was  rewarded  with  a  seat  at  one  of  the  puUic  Boards.  In 
17899  he  was  at  length  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  conducted  himself  with  such  unvarying  propriety 
as  to  become  exceedingly  popular.  On  the  resignation,  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  was  nominated  Premier,  an  event  not  at  all  disagree 
able  to  the  King,  who  conferred  on  him  the  Ranger's  house  in 
Richmond  Park,  in  order  to  be  near  his  person  at  all  times.  On 
each  of  these  occasions,  the  subject  of  this  article  experienced  a 
correspondent,  but  subordinate  elevation.  It  was,  necessaiy 
however,  in  die  first  instance,  that  he  should  obtain  a  seat  in 
parliament,  and  he  was  accordingly  returned  for  the  borou^ 
of  Harwich.  He  then  acted  for  some  time,  as  joint.  Secretary 
of  die  Treasury,,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Vandttart^  now 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  1 785,  Mr.  Addington  married  Mary,  daughter  of  ■ 
Unwin,.  Esq.,  by  whom  he  has  issue ;  and  on  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  Thursday,  June  lOth,  1818,  at  Longford  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  he  held  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  The  disorder  which  proved  fetal,  was  a  stomach  com- 
plaint, the  operation  of  which  was  so  sudden,  and  so  violent^ 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  was  actually  unable  to  reach  his  seal^  in 
Somersetshire,  before  this  melancholy  event  had  taken  place. 

In  public  life^  Mr.  Addington's  politics  were  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  nodons  of  his  elder  brother ;  in  private^ 
he  ^diibited  a  most  amiable^  conciliating,  and  affecdonato 
character. 
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JAMES  COBB,  Esquire. 

8SCK£TARY    to     the    east    INDIA    COMPANY    AND   AUTHOR    OF   A 

NUMBER  OF  DRAMATIC  PIECES.      . 

\Jv  the  early  life  of  this  singular  man,  who  affected  the  rare 
union,  of  an  attention  to  business  with  a  love  for  the  stage, 
but  little  is  known,  and  the  very  place  of  his  birth  is  uncertain. 
He  was  born  in  1756,  and  it  is  obvious  that  his  education 
must  have  been  of  a  liberal  kind.  In  particular,  he  was  well- 
acquainted  with  the  French  language,  and  while  a  boy,  dis- 
played a  considerable  degree  of  taste  for  poetry. 

He  commenced  his  career  at  the  India  House,  in  1771, 
when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  after  passing  through  all 
the  subordinate  situations  in  the  Secretary's  Office,  at  length 
attained  the  envied  and  lucrative  appointment,  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  that  department. 

In  1800,  he  married  Miss  Stanfell,  a  Hampshire  lady, 
who  survives  him.  In  private  life,  he  was  liberal,  open,  and 
unreserved ;  and  during  his  social  hours,  in  addition  to  a  ccfr- 
tain  sprightliness  of  conversation,  exhibited  much  wit,  united 
with  good  breeding. 

We  are  now  to  treat  of  him  as  a  dramatic  writer.  By  fre- 
quenting the  playhouses,  he  conceived  a  love  for  the  stage,  and  aii 
attachment  to  many  of  those  who  then  trod  the  boards  of  Drury 
Lane,  and  Covent  Garden.  His  first  effort  was  made  at  the 
early  period  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  composed 
a  prologue  for  Miss  Pope,  who  delivered  it  with  her  usual 
spirit  and  effect  at  her  benefit,  in  1774.  Five  years  after, 
that  same  lady  exerted  her  good  offices,  and  displayed  her 
good  acting,  in  the  <<  Contract,  or  the  Female  Captain.''  He 
also  altered  a  French  fiurce  for  her  benefit,  which  was  after- 
wards reproduced  at  the  Haymarket,  with  considerable  effect 
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•*  The  Wedding  Night'*  was  received  with  diminished 
applause ;  but  "  the  Humourist,"  and  "  Strangers  at  Home," 
which  proved  to  be  of  a  more  original  cast,  made  ample  amends  ; 
the  latter  was  a  comic  opera. 

Nothing  now  appeared  either  too  -great,  or  too  little  for  his 
grasp,  for  he  assisted  Mr.  King  in  his  pantomime  of  "  Hurly 
Burly,"  and  ridiculed  ^'  Recitations,"  one  of  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  that  day,  by  means  of  his  *^  English  Readings,*^ 

In  1788,  he  "produced  «  comic  opera  called  *^  Love  in  the 
East,"  and  iii  the  course  of  the  same  year,  appeared  his 
'^  Doctor  and  Apothecary,"  a  &rce,  which  still  delights  the 
galleries.  This  was  followed  by  "  the  Haunted  Tower,"  the 
music  by  ^the  late  Signor  Storace^  which  in  the  theatrical 
phrase,  had  '^  a  long  run."  The  same  composer  assisted  him 
in  the  same  manner  in  **  the  Siege  of  Belgrade,"  *^  the 
Pirates,"  and  ^^  the  Cherokee,"  a  circumstance  which  insured 
success.  The  '*  glorious  first  of  June,"  to  commemorate  the 
signal  victory  of  Lord  Howe,  over  the  French  fleet,  pro- 
duced crowded  houses ;  but  ^^  the  Shepherdess  of  Cheapside" 
was  coldly  received,  and  soon  after  withdrawn. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Mr.  Cobb's  dramatic  labours,  the 
following,  although  supposed  to  be  chiefly  borrowed  from  the 
t'rench,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten :  —  "  Kensington  Gardens,** 
an  interlude,  1781;  "  The  Algerine  Slaves,"  a  muncal 
entertainment,  1 792 ;  <<  Ramah  Droog,"  a  comic  opera,  and 
'<  Paul  and  Virginia,"  a  musical  drama,  1800  j  '<  Algonah,"  a 
comic  opera,  and  ^*  A  House  to  be  Sold,"  a  musical  piece, 
1802;  <<  The  Wife  of  Two  Husbands,"  a  musical  drama^ 
i«03;  «  Sudden  Arrivals,"  a  comedy,  1809. 

Since  the  last  of  these  periods,  Mr.  Cobb  ceased  to  write 
for  the  stage ;  and  indeed,  increasing  infirmities,  if  they  did 
not  embitter,  at  least  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  days 
uncomfortable. 

His  death  and  character  are  recorded  in  the  following 
monumental  inscription : 

^*  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  James  Cobb,  Esq*  late  secretary 
to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  which  important  situatioa 
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he  filled  with  distinguished  ability,  integrity,  and  zeal.  His 
moral  and  social  character  was  marked  by  the  tenderest  syro* 
pathy  for  hnman  sufferings,  and  the  most  benevolent  exertiona 
for  their  Telie£  To  the*gracesofan  accomplished  mindj  he  united 
the  most  endearing  virtues.  He  gladdened  life  by  the  charm  of 
his  manners,  and  adorned  it  by  his  example.  The  memory 
of  his  worth  will  be  his  best  and  most  lasting  monument,  and 
has  afforded  his  afflicted  fiunily  consolation  and  instruction.  He 
departed  this  life^  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  the  2d  of 
June  1818,  in  the  62dyear  of  his  age,  in  the  humble  and 
devout  hope  of  salvation  through  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer.** 


No.  xvm. 

MATTHEW  GREGORY  LEWIS,  Egg. 

AUTHOR  OP   THE  "  MONK.'*    &C. 

1  His  gentieman  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Lewis,  by  Miss 
Sfowell,  whose  family  possessed  a  very  considerable  fortune^  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  After  living  for  some  years  together, 
a  separation  by  mutual  consent  took  place;  they  both  agreed 
however,  in  one  point,  and  that  was  a  devoted  attachment  to 
their  son,  who  was  born  in  1773. 

The  elder  Mr.  Lewis,  at  this  period,  held  a  high  and 
lucrative  situation  under  government,  for  being  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talents,  great  quickness,  and  unexampled  diligence, 
he  occupied,  during  many  years,  the  post  of  Deputy-Secretary 
in  the  War-OflBce;  supposed,  during  the  height  of  the  Ameri- 
can contest,  besides  an  allowance  under  the  name  of  salary,  to 
have  produced  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  thousand  pounds  per 
annum !    A  sum  unexampled  at  the  present  day  !     At  length 
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an.  mquiry  liaTixig  taken  pJaoey  and  the  fees  being  withdrawn, 
he  thoa^t 'proper  to  retire,  on  a  ¥ery  handsome  pension. 
.  Young  Matthew  received  his  education  at  Westminster 
School,  after  which  he  was  sent  abroad,  with  a  very  liberal 
allowance^  to  learn  the  German,  having  already  obtained  a 
fiu^ility  in  the  Esench.  So  soon  as  he  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  famtUarity.with  the  vernacular  tongue,  at  one  of  the 
aumerous  G^man. universities,  he  applied  himself  to  attain  a 
notion  of  its  literature,  the  most  prominent  character  of  which,  at 
that  period,  was  the  Hx)onde9ftdy^  in  which  he  himself  greatly 
delighted.  Insteadof  studying  history,  or  delighting  in  bio*- 
graphy,  the  former  of  which  might  have  stored  his  mind  with 
useful  facts,  while  the  latter  would  have  afforded  many  brilliant 
examples  for  his  future  conduct,  our  volatile  Englishman 
addicted  himself  to  romance  and  the  drama,  )vhence  he  doubt- 
less imbibed  that  taste  for  the  marvellous,  which  never  wholly 
abandoned  him ;  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  certain 
looseness  of  expression,  which  at  home,  produced  disgust 
instead  of  approbation.  Accordingly,  while  abroad,  he  com- 
posed the  ^^  Monk,''  a  work  by  which  he  himself  was  ever  after- 
wards designated.*  For  the  story,  on  which  it.  is  founded,  he 
was  however  indebted  to  his  native  country ;  it  having  origin- 
ated in  a  tale  in  the  Guardian. 

Tliis  publication  which  appeared  'soon  afler  his  return. to 
England,  attracted  no  small  degree  of  attention.  Thepnv- 
riency  of  several  of  the  passages,  was  greatly  condemned  by 
some,  while  others,  overlooking  tliis  licentiousness,  in  the  first 
production  of  aVery  young  man,  praised  him  on  account  of  his 
early  genius. 

It  was  deemed  prudent,  however,  to  call  in  all  the  copies 
possible. to  be  obtained;  as  many  parts  of  the  story  did 
not  exactly  comport  with  our  manners,  were  not  deemed 
proper  for  the  youth  of  either  sex ;  and  seem  but  little  adapted 
to  the  pen  of  a  legislator.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  one 
of  our  societies  for  the  protection  of  morals^  threatened  a  pro- 

*  Mouk  Lewis, 
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necttdon,  and  that  the  Attomey-Oeiieral  of  tbat  day,  actually 
oommenoed  one^  in.  the  Court  of  King^^  B^nch. 

Nearly  at  the  flame  time,  Mr.  I^ewis,  instiigated  partly  by 

.bopej  and  partly  by  curiosity^  determined  to  obtain  a  seat  ia 
Pariiament ;  and  he  was  accordingly  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Hindon,  where  he  was  utterly  \u^nown»  But  if  his  mind 
was  fired  with  ambition,  on  this  occasion,  he  experienced 
nothing  but  disappointment ;  for  he  had  not  been  formed  either 
by  nature  or  education,*  to  exhibit  that  popular  species  of 
eioqiN9Qce,  which  finds  admirars  either  on  one  side  or  another 
of  the  House  of  Comntons.  He  accordingly  sat  during  a 
^nboke  Pariiament,  without  attracting  public  notice,  or  even 
endeavouring  to  rendej5  himself  distinguished.    At  the  dissolu- 

.  tion  dierefoiie,  he  retired,  from  a  situation  in  which  the  expense 
proved  both  great  and  <iertain,  while  no  possible  advantage 
colild  be  expected. 

•  '  Mr.  Lewis  had  no  sooner  retired  firom  his  politiefal  dutie% 
than  he  applied  himself  to  those  of  a  &r  different  but  morq 
oongenial  kind.  Having,  as  has  already  been  observed,  failed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  now  deigned  to  court  applause 
in  the  Theatre^  and  the  Ex-member  for  Hindon,  in  1797, 
accordingly  obtained  great  success  in  Drury-Lane^  by  his 
**  Castle  Spectre,"  a  musical  drama,  which  drew  crowded  and 
applauding  houses.  He  afterwards  composed  several  tragedies 
and  comedies,  and  on  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Sir  John  Moore, 
published  a  poetical  tribute  to  his  memory. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Lewis  came  into  the  pos*> 
session  of  very  considerable  plantations  in  the  West  Indies^ 
besides  a  large  sum  in  money.  The  former  of  these  bequests 
imposed  a  duty  upon  him,  and  he  accordingly  determined  to 
fiilffl  it,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  himself.  On  this 
occasion  perhaps,  the  ardour  of  his  imagination  proved  highly 
&vottrable  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity.  He  was  now  the 
master  of  several  hundred  slaves,  daily  subjugated  to^the 
whips  of  their  black  drivers,  who  were  urged,  perhaps,  b^  the 
cruelty,  the  caprice,  or  the  malevolence  of  a  white  task-master 
insensible  to.  pity,  and  hardened  by  long  residence^  under  a 
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scorching  sun,  and  the  contagion  of  example,  into  the  grouest 
insensibility.  Was  he  to  remain  a  co-partner  with  these  men 
in  guilt  ?  Was  he  to  trust  a  *<  gang/'  as  it  is  called,  oftiegroe^ 
entirely  to  their  management  and  discretion  ?  Was  he  to  be  a 
participator,  although  both  a  distant  and  unconscious  onis^  in 
their  crimes  ?  Actuated  by  these  generous  ideas,  he  determmed 
to  trust  no  longer  to  the  interested  reports  of  others.  Instigated 
by  the  noblest,  most  delicate,  and  most  benign  fedings,  he 
resolved  to  encounter  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  long  voyage, 
and  all  the  dangers  of  an  unhealthy  season,  in  complianqe  to 
what  he  deemed  an  imperative  duty !  Mr.  Lewis  accordingly 
embarked  in  1817,  for  Jamaica,  and  after  a  residence  of  some 
time  there,  took  his  passage  for  England.  But  the  d^ate  had 
already  inflicted  a  mortal  disease,  and  he  died  in  the  spring  <!{ 
1818,  while  passing  through  the  gulf  of  Florida. 

He  was  never  married,  and  yet  seemed  calculated  to  render 
that  state  happy;  for  his  manners  were  elegant,  his  wit  spark- 
Bng,  and  his  conversation  polished  and  agreeablel  In  his  per* 
son  he  was  small,  but  his  &ce  was  expressive,  and  his  eye  keen 
and  penetrating. 

Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis, 
a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  Instigated  solely  by  the 
commendable  desire  of  ascertaining  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  n^ro  slaves  on  his  plantations,  he  passed  the  tropic,'  and 
encountered  the  maladies  incident  to  a  climate  but  little 
favourable  to  European  constitutions.  Alas,  the  result  is  not 
yet,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  known.  It  is  impossible  to  find 
either  comfort  or  morals  in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  this 
truth  has  been  consecrated  by  Homer,  more  than  three  thoa« 
sand  years  ago.  The  song  and  the  dance,  when  the  mind  is 
diverted  for  a  moment  from  its  miseries,  are  but  very  equi* 
vocal  proofs  of  happiness :  for  we  perceive,  at  this  very 
moment,  in  some  remote  portions  of  Europe  itself  many 
unhappy  men,  bom  in  a  state  of  villenage^  who  dance  to  the 
^  clink  of  their  own  chains  I  What  the  deductions  madb  by 
personal  inspection  might  have  been,  we  are  still  ignorant  oF; 
but  if  he  determined  to  alleviate  their  present  sufierings^  to 
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encourage  marriage^  io  promote  morals,  to  affi>rd  rewards 
Sot  meritorious  acticmsy  and,  above  all,  to  enfiranohM^  by  de- 
greesy  the  miserable  animals  (for  men.  they  cannot  be  called) 
consigned  to  his  protection,  he  deserves  no  commoix 'degree 
of  applause.  In  this  case,  we  pronounce  him  to  haVe  been 
actuated  with  principles  worthy  of  that  best  species  of  heroes.— 
not  the  destroyers,  but  the  benefactors  of  the  human  species. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Lewis  deserves  a  high  degree  of  praise ; 
for  he  is,  perhaps,  the  first  Englishman  who  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  precise  state  of 
those  consigned  by  Providence  to  his  mercy  and  coiApassioQ. 
May  his  example  incite  others  to  follow  so  bright  a  model; 
and  althou^  their  motive  cannot  be  more  pure^  we  trust  that 
their  fiite  will  prove  less  disastrous  I 

*  List  of  the  Wobks 

Of  the  late  M.  G.  LewiSy  Esq, 

1.  The  Monk,  a  Romance,  3  vols.  1795.  « 

2.  Village  Virtues,  a  Drama,  4to.  1796. 

3.  Castle  Spectre,  a  Musical  Drama,  1797* 

4.  The  Minister,  a  Tragedy,  from  the  German  of  Schiller^ 
8va  1797.  , 

5.  Rolla,  a  Tragedy,  8vo.  1799. 

6.  The  East  Indian,  a  Tragedy,  8vo.  1799. 

7.  The  Love  of  Gain,  a  Poem,  4to.  1 799. 

8.  The  East  Indian^  a  Comedy,  8vo.  1 800. 

9.  Adelmorn,  or  the  Outlaw,  a  Drama,  8vo.  1801. 

10.  Alfonzo,  a  Tragedy^  8 vo.  1801. 

1 1.  Tales  of  Winter,  2  vols.  8vq.  1804, 

12.  The  Bravo  of  Venice^  a  Romance^  8vo.  1804. 

13.  Rugantio,  a  Mdo-drama,  8vo.  1805. 

14.  Adelgitha,  a  Play,  8vo.  1806. 

15.  Feudal  Tyrants,  a  Romance,  4  vols.  12mo,  1806. 

1 6.  Tales  of  Terror,  3  vols. 

17.  Romantic  Tales,  4  vols^  I2mo« 

18.  Venoni,  a  Drama,  1809. 

i" 
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1 9.  Monody  on  Sir  John  Moore^  Sro. 

20.  One  o'clock)  or  the  Knight  and  Wood  Demon^  a  His- 
torical Romance^  8vo«  1811.  • 

21.  Timour  the  Tartar,  a  Melo-drama,  8vo.  1812. 

22.  Poems,  8vo.  1812. 

2S.  Rich  and  Poor,  a  Comic  Opera,  1812. 
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■ 

Commodore  Sir  JAMES  LUCAS  YEO,  K.C.B.  and  K.C. 

OF  ST.  BINITO,  LATE  OF  MERRY  OAK,  IK  THE  COUNTY 

OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

1  HIS  gallant  officer  was  the  son  of  James  Yeo^  Esq.  formerly 
Agent- Victualler  at  Minorca,  who  survives  him.  Bom  in 
1782,  he  was  educated  at  the  academy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, at  Bishop's  Waltham,  in  the  county  of  Hants;  and  from 
his  very  cradle,  evinced  a  most  ardent  attachment  to  the  naval 
service  of  his  country. 

In  this  earnest  wish,  he  was  fully  gratified  while  almost  a 
child,  by  being  placed  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Windsor 
Castle^  on  board  of  which  the  flag  of  the  late  Admiral  Cosby  was 
Aen  flying.  Admiral  Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  K.6.C.B. 
(for  an  account  of  whom,  see  vol.  iL  p.  136.  of  the  Annual 
Biography,}  soon  afier  this  became  his  patron,  and  by  his 
interest,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  From  this  moment,  he  was  indebted 
to  his  own  merits  alone  for  his  subsequent  rise  in  life. 

Lieutenant  Yeo,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
under  an  excellent  commander,  and  also  to  be  stationed  on 
board  a  ship,  which,  from  its  orders  and  destination,  afibrddd 
him  the  most  ample  opportunity  of  obtaining  notice  and  di^ 
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tinttion.  Accordingly,  having  been  detached  by  Captain  F. 
L.  Maitland,  then  commanding  l/i  Loirej  against  some  of  the 
enemy's  vessels  which  had  taken  refuge  in  the  port  of  El  Muros^ 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  he  commenced  by  storming  the  fort* 
Having  succeeded  by  his  gallantry  in  this  bold  attempt,  all  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour  became  his  prize,  and  he  actually  con- 
trived to  carry  the  whole  off  in  triumph.  In  consequence  of 
this  exploit,  our  Lieutenant  was  inunediately  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  commander,  and  appointed  with  peculiar  propriety  to 
the  Confiance,  one  of  the  hitle^tilla,  which  had  been  captured 
by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct. 

After  this,  he  proceeded  against  the  French  settlement  of 
Cayenne,  and  conducting  himself  there  with  his  wonted  gallantry 
and  success,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  rank  of  Knight  Commander 
of  St.  Benito  d' Aviso  from  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal. 

Having  now  acquired  the  character  of  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising officer,  Captain  Yeo  repaired  to  Canada,  where  he  was 
invested  with  the  command  on  the  lakes,  and  soon  attracted 
universal  notice  by  the  boldness  and  originality  of  his  designs, 
as  well  as  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  were  carried  into 
effect  But  alas  !  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  he  was  attacked 
by  an  atrophy,  produced  by  the  ardent  temperament  of  a  mind, 
superadded  to  the  daily  exertions  of  a  body,  which  became  at 
length  incapable  of  supporting  such  incessant  &tigue.  A 
general  debility  accordingly  ensued,  and  in  a  short  time  ter- 
minated the  mortal  career  of  a  man  who  was  ever  eager  to 
promote  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  naval  service  of  his 
country,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  brought  home  in  the  Semiramis,  and 
interred  in  September,  1818,  in  the  Garrison  Chapel  of  Ports- 
mouth, amidst  the  navtti  and  military  honours  due  to  his  rank 
andmarita. 
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Vice-admiral  Sir  RICHARD  ONSLOW,  Bart.  G.CB. 

ADMIRAL  OF   THE  RKD,  AND  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  OF  THE 

ROYAL  MARINE  FORCES, 

1  HIS  naval .  officer  was  related  to  the  Onslows,  Earls  of 
Onslow,  the  founder  of  which  family  was  the  Right  H<m* 
Arthur  Onslpw,  Speakei*  of  the  House  'of  Commons  in  fire 
blowing  parliaments,  viz.  from  1727  to  1761;  who  on  his 
retreat  received  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks,  ^*  for  his  con- 
stant and  unwearied  attendance  in  the  chair,  during  the  course 
of  above  thirty-three  years." 

Sir  Richard  Onslow  was  a  younger  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant'^ 
General  Richard  Onslow,  brother  to  the  Speaker.  He  was 
bom  in  1741,  and  bred  in  the  naval  service  of  the  country^ 
into  which  he  entered  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life. 

How  long  Mr.  Onslow  remained  a  midshipman  is  uncertain ; 
but  his  first  appointment  as  a  Lieutenant  occurred  so  early  as 
Decembers?,  1758. 

In  July  1761,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  master  and 
commander,  in  which  situation  he  did  not  continue  one  year, 
having  been  msAepost  into  the  Humber,  a  ship  of  forty  gaas^ 
on  the  14th  of  April  1762. 

A  long  peace  nOw  ensued;  but  sochi  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  we  find  Cq>tain  Onslow  serving 
under  Admiral  Earl  Howe^  whom  he  accompanied  in  hia 
expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  in  1 778,  in  quest  of  the  French 
fleet.  In  July  1780,  he  captured  the  Dutch  ship  of  war, 
Princess  Caroline,  of  fifty-four  guns. 

In  1790,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Magni- 
ficent, of  scvcnty-fbur  guns,  at  a  time  when  a  war  with  Spain 
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about  Nootka  Sound  was  actually  in  contemplation  1  Hos- 
tilities widi  France  soon  after  ensued;  and  in  1793,  in  con- 
sequence  of  a  promotion  connected  with  that  event,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  of 
the  White. 

After  acting  for  some  time  as  Post- Admiral  at  Plymouth, 
in  1796,  Rear- Admiral  Onslow  was  selected  as  second  in 
command  on  board  the  fleet  then  fitting  out  under  the  orders 
of  the  late  gallant  Lord  Duncan.  This  squadron,  on  which 
the  eyes  of  all  England,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  were  now 
fixed,  was  destined  to  act  in  the  North  Sea.  On  that  occasion, 
he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Monarch,  a  seventy-four  gun 
ship,  and  while  his  flag  was  flying  on  board  of  her,  most 
powerfiiliy  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  naval  forces, 
under  Admiral  De  Winter. 

The  Monarch  indeed  commenced  the  action,  and  sustained 
greater  injury  than  any  one  in  the  English  line  of  battle,  the 
Ardent  alone  excepted;  notwithstanding  which,  the  Jupiter,  of 
seventy-four  guns,  and  550  men,  with  the  flag  of  Vice- Admiral 
Reritjees  on  board,  was  obliged  to  strike  to  her. 
'    Here  follows  a  more  particular  account  of  this  engagement: 

*^  The  equinoctial  gales  having  obliged  Admiral  Duncan  to 
quit  his  station,  and  retire  to  Yarmouth  to  repair  his  ships, 
the  Dutch  commander  De  Winter  embnuied  the  opportuni^ 
to  sail  from  the  Texel,  in  order  to  join  the  Brest  fleet.  But 
the  British  admiral  having  received  intimation  of  his  motions 
by  the  cruizers  which  he  had  left  ofi^  the  Dutch  coast,  hastened 
in  pursuit  of  him.  His  first  object  was  to  place  his  squadron 
between  the  Dutch  fleet  and  the  entrance  of  the  Texel,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  returning  without  being  brought 
to  action. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  October,  he  chased  the 
Dutch  fleet,  and  about  noon  came  up  with  them  about  nine 
miles  firom  the  shore.  The  action  commenced  about  forty 
minutes  afl;er  twelve,  Admiral  Duncan  in  the  Venerable,  broke 
through  the  enemy's  line,  and  with  his  division  brought  their 
van  to  close  action,  which  was  maintained  with  the  utmost 
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gallantry  on  both  sides,  for  two  hours  and  a  faal(  when  all  th^ 
masts  of  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship  went  by  the  board ;  stiU 
however,  the  brave  Dutchman  continued  to  fight  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  till  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  having  1ob» 
more  than  half  his  crew,  he  was  compelled  to  strike,  and  his 
colours  were  carried  on  board  the  Venerable. 

"  About  that  same  time,  the  Dutch  vice-admiral  surrender- 
ed to  Vice- Admiral  Onslow ;  add  at  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
action  ceased,  when  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  one  frigate  had 
surrendered  to  the  English.  The  remainder  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  consistuig  of  five  sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates, 
escaped  by  favour  of  the  night. 

**  This  was  one  of  the  best  contested  actions  of  the  whole 
^ar.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
750,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  much  more  considerable.  This 
victory  completely  defeated  the  grand  object  of  the  French 
Directory,  and  omvinced  them  that  it  was  much  more  easy  to 
talk  of  wresting  from  the  British  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean,  than 
to  reduce  their  threats  to  practice." 

The  gallant  conduct  of  Vice- Admiral  Onslow  on  this  occa* 
sion  was  speedily  recognised  and  recompensed  by  his  country. 
He  was  accordingly  created  a  Baronet,  received  the  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London,  accompanied  by  a  sword  of  100  guineas 
value. 

In  1 799,  Sir  Richard  resigned  his  command  in  the  North 
Sea  fleet,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  was  promoted  Admiral 
of  the  Blue.  Subsequently  to  this,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
lucrative  sinecure  appointment  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  and  honoured  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath. 

The  Admiral  died  at  Southampton,  on  Dec.  21thy  1817,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age. 
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WILLIAM  PRESTON,  Esg. 

On  tb«  death  of  great  literar;  charactersi  the  altars  HauaHy 
■moke  with  incense,  statues  are  erected  to  their  memory,  the 
diurnal  press  teems  with  panegyric,  and  every  tongue  becomes 
vloquent  in  their  prai«e.  Amidst  the  splendour  of  distinguished 
talents,  it  is  fbrgotten  that  a  humble  but  meritorious  class  of 
men  e»eu  in  this  metropolis,  who  may  be  termed  the  accouchnm 
of  literature ;  for  they  assist  at  the  parturition  of  ereiy  tomt, 
and  contribute  essentially  to  the  safe  delirery  of  every  authors 
Enthroned  in  the  immediate  view  of  the  chapH,  surrounded 
by  compositors  and  pressmen,  and  ministered  to  by  Levites, 
whom  the  vulgar  call  Printeri  devUi,  the  corrector,  on  perus;- 
,  iog  the  first  sheet  of  manuscript,  immediately  feels  the  pulse) 
and  readily  perceives  the  state,  both  bodily  and  moital,  of  hi* 
patient.  By  means  of  certain  marks  and  ugns,  to  the  Aill  aa 
difficult  of  OHnprehension  to  the  uninitiated  as  the  pretcrip- 
Uons  of  a  modem  j^ysician,  he  delicately  suggests  melioratJooB 
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and  improvements;  questions  both  dates  and  facts;  and  is 
critically- correct,  even  to  a  comma,  or  a  semicolon.  The 
author's  name  is,  indeed,  affixed  to  the  title-page,  and  his  rank 
and  degrees  blazoned  forth  in  due  form  and  order ;  but  it  is 
by  an  unknown  and  an  unseen  hand  that  the  stately  quarto, 
the  commodious  octavo,  or  the  spruce  duodecimo,  is  ushered 
into  the  world,  after  being  bereaved  of  its  numerous  errors 
and  excrescences,  and  dressed  out  with  a  certain  degree  of 
taste  and  elegance  for  public  exhibition. 

William  Preston,  whe  appertained  to,  and  was  for  many 
years  considered  as  at  tlie  head  of,  this  nseful  and  meritorious 
body,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  Bom  at  Edinburgh,  July 
the  28th,  1742,  O.  S«,  he  was  extremely  fortunate  in  respect 
to  his  education,  which  commenced  at  the  High  School,  and 
was  completed  at  the  university  of  that  city. 

As  his  family  was  not  rich, '  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  learn  some  profession,  and  luckily  that  of  a  printer 
was  pitched  upon.  It  was  fortunate,  too,  that  he  became  an 
apprentice  to  one  oC  the  Ruddimans,  for  this  led  to  an  inti- 
macy with  his  learned  and  celebrated  brother,  and  by  becom- 
ing his  amanuensis,  he  doubtless  acquired  a  taste  for  style 
tad  composition,  which  proved  highly  beneficial  to  him  in 
future  life.  Being  ambitious  of  preferment,  he  repaired  to 
London  at  the  early  age  of  18,  provided  with  ample  testimo- 
•nials  of  his  character,  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one 
of  the  most  eminent  printers  of  his  day.  This  was  the 
late  William  Strahan,  Esq.,  whose  station  as  Printer  to  the 
King,  and  M.  P.,  however  respectable,  was  in  some  measure 
eclipsed  by  and  completely  merged  in  philosophical  and  lite- 
tary  connections;  for  he  was  the  friend  of  Robertson  and 
Blair;  the  associate  of  Franklin,  at  a  period  when  the  name 
of  the  latter  had  become  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  science; 
and  the  companion  and  confidant  of  Johnson,  at  a  time  when 
our  great'  Lexioogn^her  had  been  placed  by  his  genius  and 
his  learWibg  at  the  head  of  Engiinh  literature ! 

Under  the  nuspices  of  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Preston  Jiototij 
found  employment  as  a  compositor,   but  in  a  shcvt  dme 
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-vhtt  .adwM^i  to'  tke  fltjEition  of  a  Reader,  aiid  soon  acqpir^ 
a  degree  of  accacacy  and  precision  that  rendered  him'  a 
yahi^ble  lacqaiailion.  His  einoliiinents  increased  ^th  his 
profiGiency,  and  -he  at  *lengA  detfennined  to  marry.  The 
partner  chosen  by  him  on  this  occasion  happened  to  be  a 
widow,  (.Mrd.  Chapman,)  whose  maiden  naipe  was  Sarah 
Oonohknan,  a  native  of  Kent  As  she  did  not  postessnwdi 
waakh,  be  was  perhaps  captivated,  among  bdier  accom- 
pikhnients,  by  a  good  Toioe^  which  enabled  her  to  sing  sbhgs 
in  praise  of  riiasonry,  of  his  own  composition,  with  consider- 
able spirit  and  effect;  and  he  himself  constantly  listened  to 
tbtm  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  eagerness  and  animation. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  however,  death  deprived  lum  of 
his  wife. 

The  subject  of  this  nMYative  c(»tinued  with  his  usoal 
assidoity  to  superintend  the  press,  while  two  other  objects 
occasionally  occupied  his  mind  and  diverted  his  leisure  hours. 
The  first  of  thesd  was  poetry;  for  at  an  early  age  he  had 
courted  the  Muses,  and  wrote  many  a  sonnet  on  die  charms 
•both  of  real  and  ideal  beauties.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
-suppose^  that  as  he  advanced  in  years,  the  ardour  of  hisimagin- 
•ation gradually  cooled;  or. rather,  that  the  pursuit  in  question 
was  forced  to  yield  to  another,  which  became  his  master-pai^ 
fSion.  This  was  a  love  for  Free-masonry;  and  never,  since  the 
commencement  of  Cupid's  reign,  did  a  youthful  lover  court  his 
mistress  with  more  fervent  devotion  than  he  did  thb  occult 
and  mysterious  science.  To  attain  an  excellence  and  pre- 
oninence  in  it,  he  sacrificed  his  time,  his  money,  and  his 
health ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  flattered  by  one  of  his  works 
on  this  favourite  subject,  ^*  Illustrations  of  Masonry,"  passing 
through  more  editions  than  any  of  the  most  popular  novels  of 
the  present  age. 

Whether  he  had  been  originally  initiated  at  Edinburgh  is 
now  difficult  to  pronounce ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  soon  afier 
his  arrival  in  England  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  this 
societyi  which,  so  far  as  it  is  grounded  on  universal  charity  and 
benevolence  will  always  be  entitled  to  admiration  and  respect. 
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After  the  usual  gradations  of  service  and  of  honours,  Mr* 
Preston  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  Master  of  the  Lodge  of 
Antiquity,  and  was  invested  in  due  form  with  all  thepara^ 
phemdUa  appertaining  to  that  exalted  station.  But  unhappily 
this  branch  of  the  fraternity,  fer  a  variety  of  reasons,  was 
deemed  heretical  by  the  body  at  large.  It  had  been  guilty,  it 
seems,  of  certain  informalities,  and  was  accordingly  declared 
to  be  disfranchised,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  genuine  free-masonry. 
At  length,  however,  a  reconciliation  took  place^  and  Mr.  Pres- 
ton lived  long  enough  to  behold  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity  conr 
sidered  not  only  as  the  first  in  rank,  but  the  first  in  excelloioe^ 
and  distinguished  above  all  others  by  a  Prince  *.  of  the  blood 
presiding  over  its  mysteries.  At  his  death  he  testified  his  respect 
for  this  institution  by  founding  a  lectureship,  in  conformity  to 
the  system  practised  during  his  <<  mastership.'' 

His  ardour  for  the  masonic  art  did  not  however  interfere 
with  duties  of  another  kind.    The  subject  of  this  memoir  had 
now  attained  considerable  eminence  as  a  corrector  of  the 
press,  and  his  talents  and  industry  in  this  branch  had  merited 
and  obtained  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Strahan.     Having  arrived 
at  ^uch  a  degree  of  skiU  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  manu- 
jicripts  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  usher  in  their  works  to  the  public     Accordingly 
the  labours  of  a  Hume,  a  Gibbon,  a  Johnson,  and  a  Blair, 
were  successively  submitted  to  his  inspection  and  remarks. 
.This  necessarily  begot  an  intercourse,  and,  in  due  time^  an 
intimacy,  with  these  celebrated  men.     The  presentation  copies 
transmitted  by  them,    and  which  always  occupied  a  distin* 
guished  place  in  his  library,  at  once  infer  their  esteem,  and  his 
merits. 

Mr.  Preston  was  now  advanced  to  be  superintendent 
of  the  great  establishment  in  Printers-*street ;  and  whoip 
ever  has  beheld  the  numerous  assemblage  of  readers,  compo- 
sitors,, and  pressmen,  and  contemplated  the  immense  quantity 
of  literature  printed  there,  must   acknowl^  that  this  was 

*  HU  Rojftl  Highneu  the  Duke  of  Susmtz. 
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a  situation  which  required  considerable  ability,  while  it  was 
accompanied  with  no  small  degree  of  trust,  confidence,  and 
responsibility.  How  far  he  proved  worthy,  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Strahan,  who,  with  hia 
accustomed  liberality^  left  him  an  annuity  for  life. 

After  this  event,  Mr.  Preston  continued  to  superintend  the 
printing-office  during  many  years,  until  the  present  Mr.  Strahan^ 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  kindly  admitted  him  as  a  partner 
in  a  branch  of  his  extensive  business.     Such. a  circumstance  as 

m 

this  was  of  course  highly  flattering;  and  it  tended  not  a  little  to 
cheer  the  declining  years  of  the  subject  of  the  present  biographi- 
cal notice.  Th^remainder  of  his  days,  so  long  as  health  remained, 
was  spent  partly  in  an  assiduous  attention  to  the  duties  of  the 
printing-house,  where  he  had  been  engaged  for  about  fifty- 
five  years,  and  partly  in  the  study  and  difiusion  of  the  blessings 
of  firee-masonry,  of  which  science  he  had  been  the  zealous 
panegyrist  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  he  who  insti- 
tuted the  *^  Freemason's  Calendar;"  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable^  that  in  the  midst  of  avocations  which  would  have 
involved  men  less  accustomed  to  order  in  embarrassment  and 
confusion,  he  found  time  to  act  as  editor  of  <^  the  Londoi^ 
Chronicle,"  to  which  he  contributed  largely  by  his  criticisms 
on  the  works  that  came  under  his  review. 

At  length  age  and  infirmities  lK^;an  to  undermine  his  con- 
stitution, and  after  a  protracted  illness  of  nearly  five  years,  he 
expired  at  his  house  in  Dean-street,  Fetter-lane,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  scene  of  his  former  labours,  in  the  ?6th  year 
of  his  age.  At  his  own  particular  request,  his  body  was'interred 
under  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  to  that  of  his  former  friend 
and  benefactor,  the  late  William  Strahan,  Esq. 

He  left  a  good  library  behind  him,  and  considerable  pro- 
per^, which  by  his  will  he  has  judiciously  bequeathed  among 
his  friends  and  dq>endants.  His  love  for  free-masonry,  is 
testified  by  a  bequest  of  1300/.  consols^  BOOL  of  which  is  to  be 
bestowed  on  that  excellent  institution  the  Female  Charity 
School. 
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Right  Hon.  WILLIAM  ELLIOTF. 

1  HIS  gentleman  was  of  Scottish  origin,  being  descended  fixvm 
the.  E^otts  of  Minto,  who  have  been  lately  ennobled,  and 
at  whose  seat  he  died  in  the  autunm  of  1818.  Mr.  Elliott, 
after  a  good  education  in  England,  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
acquire  the  notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Burke^  and  having  either 
been  originally  imbued  with,  or  become  a  convert  to  his  poli- 
tical principles,  that  gentleman  patronised  him  with  the  same 
zeal  and  efiect  that  he  had  cherished  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  sent  as  Viceroy  to  Ireland, 
Mr.  Elliott  accompanied  him  thither  as  Secretgry,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  well  as  representative  for 
Portarlington,  in  the  first  Imperial  Parliament.  On  this 
occasion  he  displayed  considerable  talents,  united  with  niudi 
suavity  of  manners ;  but  being  exceedingly  thin  and  meagre  in 
his  person  while  officially  employed  in  Dublin,  he  obtained 
Ae  sobriquet  of  "  the  Castle  Spectre." 

By  the  frienclshipof  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  EUiottwas  also  introduced 
to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  in  the  Parliaments  of  1802,  IBOGf 
and  1807,  &c.  was  nominated  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
dty  of  Peterborough.  In  1818,  he  was  again  returned^  and 
being  a  man  of  correct  habits,  seemed  calculated,  by  nature,  to 
have  survived  most  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  following  eulogium  was  written  by  one  of  his  friends : 

**  Mr.  Elliott,  though  connected  with  Scotland  by  descen 
and  property,  was  bom  and  educated  in  England. 
.  <*  Intimate  in  early  youth  with  thie  son  of  Mr.  Burke,  he 
was  soon  distinguished  by  the  friendship  of  that  great  man 
and  by  that  of  his  celebrated  scholar  Mr.  Windham.     With 
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him  the  bviglu  ^wnsty  of  their  friends  and  followers  is  nearly, 
es^tviot.  By  his  death  his  country  has  lost  one  of  her  most 
accompUsbed  gentlemen,  and  Parliament  is  bereaved  of  an 
ornament  which  can  hardly  be  r^laced. 

^  Few  men  have  united  so  much  dignity  i^  public  with  such 
axtiiable  qualities  in  private  life  as  Mr.  Elliott,  and  there  is  no 
man  whose  loss  will  be  felt  with  more  sincere  and  unmingled 
regret.  His  eloquence  was  peculiarly  his  own.  He  spoke 
seldom  in  Farliamaot ;  but  with  a  mild  gravity,  with  evident 
marks  of  conscious  deliberation,  and  with  an  urbanity  and 
equity  towards  his  opponents,  which  gave  an  authority  to  his 
speeches  unattained  by  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time. 

*^  His  utterance,  his  figure,  and  his  countenance,  were 
suited  to  his  eloquence.  He  had  a  great  power  of  condensation, 
a  talent  peculiar  to  those  minds  only  who  have  gained  a  com* 
plete  mastery  over  the  subject  of  discourse.  His  most  ingeni-* 
ous  reasonings  were  conveyed  in  transparent  language.  His 
diction  was  pure  English,  correct  beyond  the  level  of  public 
speaking,  always  elegant,  and  on  fit  occasions  it  naturally  rose 
towards  majesty.  In  a  word,  he  wanted  no  quality  necessary 
to  instruct,  to  conciliate,  and  to  persuade.  Others  have 
spoken  with  more  force,  but  no  man  ever  spoke  with  more 
permanent  possession  of  the  honest  partiality  of  an  audience. 
It-is  true  tliat  a  part  of  this  gentle  ascendant  over  the  House 
of  Conmions  flowed  from  the  character  of  the  man  as  much  as 
from  the  powers  of  the  orator.  His  spotless  life,  his  unbends 
ing  integrity,,  and  his  lofiy  sense  of  honour,  were  too  generally 
known,  and  too  perceptible  through  his  mcidest  depdrtment| 
not  to  bespeak  attention  and  favour  tor  whatever  fell  from  him^ 

<^  These  moral  qualities  were  still  more  important  in  the 
relatioiis  of  private  life.  His  society,  his  good  sense,  and  vari<p 
ous  knowledge,  were  adorned  by  a  most  pure  taste^  and  by  an 
unusual  degree  of  unaffected  elegance  in  familiar  conversation. 
As  he  was  modest  and  delicate,  he  had  somewhat  of  the  n^gh- 
bouring  quality  of  reserve ;  and  though  his  polished  manners 
pleased  those  who  were  strangers  to  him,  the  charms  of  his 
society  were  felt  pnly  by  his  intimate  friends.    In  the  midst  of 
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the  tears  and  praises  ofiered  by  a  whole  Parliament  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Homer,  none  of  the  affecting  speeches  delivered 
on  all  sides  conveyed  more  evidently  the  tribute  of  a  kindred 
spirit  than  that  of  Mr.  Elliott. 

^  Perhaps  it  was  an  error  in  judgment  that  he  directed  his 
attention  more  to  the  latter  works  of  Mr.  Burke^  written  in 
times  of  heat  and  violence,  and  a[^lied  to  circumstances 
happily  of  very  rare  occurrence,  than  to  his  earlier  and  calmer 
writings,  which  are  more  abundant  in  lessons  suited  to  the 
ordinary  condition  of  society.  But  the  moderation  of  his  cha* 
racter  tempered  his  opinions.  He  delighted  in  the  society  of 
those  who  applied  the  same  principles  in  a  manner  very  unlike 
to  his  own,  and  perhaps  he  felt  somewhat  of  that  delight  which' 
Mr.  Windham  said  that  he  experienced  when  he  escaped  from 
his  ministerial  connections,  to  breathe  once  more  the  free  air 
of  his  former  societies,  and  of  his  old  friendships. 

^*  As  his  own  constant  friendship  survived  the  shock  of  politi* 
cal  difference,  he  reaped  the  reward  of  this  excellent  part  of 
his  nature,  in  never  exciting  alienation  in  his  friends  when  he 
differed  from  them  most  widely  and  at  the  most  critical 
moments.  On  one  occasion  he  was  compelled  to  dissent  from 
that  venerable  person  *,  whom  he  called  **  the  last  link  in  his 
public  and  private  friendships.''-  It  was  a  grievous  calamity; 
but  it  served  more  brightly  to  display  the  firmness  of  his  prin- 
dples,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  friendship.  Both  these 
excellent  persons  reverenced  each  other  the  more  for  thdr 
conscientious  difference ;  and  their  friendship  was  consolidated 
(for  a  time^  alas  I  too  short)  by  that  which  dissolves  vulgar 
connections.'' 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Elliott  arrived  on  the  evening  of  Tues* 
day  the  lOth  of  November,  at  his  house  in  Old  Burlington* 
street,  from  Scotland.  On  the  next  day,  th^  were  removed 
for  interment  to  the  family  vault  at  Reigate^  in  the  caun^  of 
Surrey.  Hie  carriages  of  the  Earls  of  Minto  and  Fitzwilliam^ 
together  with  those  of  Lord  OrenviUe,  Lord  Holland,  &c» 
attended  the  funeral. 

•  £ul  FiuwUIiaffl. 
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No.  XXIII. 

ROBERT  BEATSON,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.  or  EDiNBtmoH. 

X  HIS  laborious  and  useful  compiler  was  born  in  1 742,  at 
I^jrsart,  in  the  county  of  Fife.  Conceivbg  an  attachment 
to  the  military  profession,  in  1756  he  obtained  an  en- 
signc^  in  a  marching  regiment,  and  in  1757  served  in  the 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  France*  Having  soon  after  been 
advanced  «to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  army,  he  proceeded 
in  that  ciq)acity  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  present  during 
the  attack  on  Martinico,  in  which  he  assisted,  as  wdl  as  at 
the  capture  of  Guadaloupe.  About  1766  he  retired  on  hal& 
pay,  in  which  condition  he  was  suffered  to  remain  during  the 
whole  of  the  American  war,  notwithstanding  his  repeated, 
solicitations  for  employment. 

On  this,  as  he  detested  idleness  on  one  hand,  and  was  much 
addicted  to  reading  on  the  other,  Mr.  Beatson  determined  to 
pursue  a  literary  career,  in  which  indeed  he  continued  to 
exhibit  unexampled  ardour  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a 
century. 

In  1786  our  author  composed  a  most  useful  and  laborious 
work,  entitled  *^  A  Political  Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland."  On  this  occasion,  acting  merely  as  a 
literary  pioneer,  if  he  did  not  reap  great  glory  to  himself,  ye 
he  ait  once  facilitated  the  labours  of  others,  and  contributed  at 
the  same  time  to  elucidate  the  private  history  of  both  this  dnd 
the  sister  island. 

In  1 790,  Mr.  Beatson  (for  he  had  not  as  yet  obtained  a 
degree)  published  his    <<  Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Glea 
Britain,'*  in  3  vols.  8vo.    This  is  a  continuation  of  Campbell- 
Historico-Chronologicale    publication,  which,  until  it  becam 
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obsolete,  stood  very  high  in  the  public  estimation.  It  is  a 
work  of  research  and  detail,  greatly  resembling  his  Pditicai 
Index.  No  great  merit  indeed  is  required;  for  accural^  in 
respect  to  dates,  and  correctness  as  to  fiicts,  seem  alone 
requisite.  *^  The  following  work,"  observes  he^  '<  is  intituled 
Naval  and  Military  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain.  The 
author  does  not  assume  the  name  of  Histonf ;  both  because  he 
was  vdiffident  of  his  own  abilities  to  give  hu  work  the  hijrb 
polish  and  finishing  which  a  well-written  history  requires; 
and  because  his  plan  was  to  be  more  particular  and  mi&ute, 
respecting  individual  services,  thq^  general  history  will  admit 
qC  Upon  ^  subject  which  he  coiii^dersas  of  the  htgh^sliimpfirt*- 
anoe  to  his  country,  he  has  been  long  assiduously  employed  in 
qc^lecting  materials,  and  he  hop^  now  to  be  able  to  lay  befine 
t^e  public  that  ample  and  particular  information  of  navallmMH 
actions,  which  seemed  so  much  to.be  wanted  by  the  inhabitants 
^  this  island. 

<<  The  military  transactions  recorded  in  these  volumes  aie 
such  only  as  have  a  relation  to  maritime  afiairs,  or  are  coiifr 
r^edb&di  with  naval  servipes,  which  form  the  primaiy  and  priiH 
cipal  object  of  the  present  work.  In  his  view  he  is  of  opinions 
that  many  advantages  may  result  from  an  accurate  exaniina(tion 
of  such  combined  expeditions;  and  he  therefore  has  been 
minute  in  the  detail  of  them. 

*^  The  narration  of  naval  and  military  services  commencea 
with  the  year  1727,  where  the  celebrated  Dr.  CampbeUt  in 
hisLives  of  the  Admirals,  leaves  off;  and  it  is  meant.to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  year  1 789.  The  volumes  at  presait  published 
proceed  as  far  as  1763.  The  sequel  is  in  great  forwardness; 
and  if  the  public  shall  approve  of  what  is  now  laid  b^nre  th^n, 
the  rest,  consisting  of  more  recent  and  newer  materials,  will 
soon  after  follow. 

<^  With  respect  to  naval  transactions,  his  intention  is  to  be 
jiill  and  complete ;  giving  a  particular  account,  not  only  of 
the  operations  of  fleets  and  squadrons,  but  noticing  every 
action  fought  by  single  ships,  and  every  instance  pf  merito- 
rious mival  service.    Such  minuteness  he  deems  f^wntiml  to 
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Us  plan;  and  he  thiaka  it  Hiayprove  highly  benefidaltohiseonn* 
tty»  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  objedt  that  makes  courage  Of 
seal  cont^icuous»  or  marit  more  apparent :  the  private  captain, 
in  fighting  even  a  sloop  of  war,  may  manifest  that  professional 
skill  Mid  ability,  which  shall  hereafter  point  him  out  to  his 
country,  as  qualified  to  be  entrusted  with  her  highest  and  most 
important  commands* 

<'  That  the  narration  be  not  too  much  encumbered,  he  has  in 
Ike  text  omitted  the  description  of  places,  most  of  the  pnbUo 
leUers,  capitulations,  naval  and  military  returns,  lines  of  battle, 
&c*  &C.  But,  as  he  holds  such  particulars  to  be  essential  for  the 
comjplete  information  of  the  reader,  he  has  carefully  collected 
and  placed  them  chronologically,  in  a  copious  Appendix  sub- 
joined to  the  end  of  each  volume,  to  be  referred  to  atpleasure. 

<<  Such  is  the  plan  of  the  work.  With  regard  to  the  style,  die 
author  meant  to  be  plain,  and  Wished  to  be  perqpicuous*  In 
the  ccdlection  of  materials,  he  has  heea  assiduous,  and  he 
hopes  suGoessfoL  To  Britain,  no  suli^ect  can  be  of  equal  im- 
portance with  her  navy.  Its  history,  firom  the  sera  at  whidi 
these  lOemoirs  commence^  has  hitherto  been  defective ;  prin-^ 
^pidly  from  the  want  of  iafonnation  in  those  authors  who 
have  attempted  its  continuance.  To  supply  that  information 
is  the  great  object  of  the  present  work;  and  by  so  doing,  to 
rouse  the  attention  of  Britain  to  her  navy,  whidi  must  be 
for  ever,  the  bulwark  of  her  strength,  and  the  tower  of  her 
glory." 

The  Author  appears  a  great  enemy  to  the  inglorious  admi- 
nistration of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ;  he  is  extremely  severe  also  on 
the  conduct  of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  supported  the  House 
of  Stuart  in  its  last  attempt  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country.  President  Forbes  is  his  hero»  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age.,  The  Appendix  is  valuable,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  lists  it  contains,  but  also  on  account  of 
an  historical  and  geographical  description  of  all  such  of  the 
enemy's  settlements  as  were  attacked  by  us. 

In  1507,  Mr.  Beatson  pnUished  another  useM  and  laboi- 
POMs  cfflUfjrtiaBb  entitled,  ^  A  Chronological  Register  pf  both 
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Houses /of  Parliament,  from  the  Union  in  170R  to  fii^ 
third  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri-^ 
tain. and  Ireland/'  By  this  time  he  was  gratified  by  the  palv- 
lication  of  a  third  edition  of  a  former  work,  to  which  he  had 
prefixed  a  third  prefiice;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  we  d6 
not  find  any  introduction  whatsoever.  This,  perhaps,  was 
unnecessary,  as  by  means  of  a  double  index,  it  aflbrds  a  very 
easy  reference  to  the  stat^  of  representation  in  all  counties, 
cities,  and  boroughs  of  the  kingdom ;  while  it  at  the  same 
time^  furnishes  a  listf  not  only  of  every  person  who  had 
served  in  parliament  during  the  last  century,  but  also  of 
the  period  during  which  they  remained,  and  by  whom 
they  were  succeeded. 

Meanwhile  our  Author  had  obtained  the  degree  oC 
LLJD*  for  the  University  of  Edinbur^ ;  and  still  oontinvH 
ing  his  laborious  career,  he  published  ^^  Naval  and  Mill-' 
tary  Memoirs  of  Great  Britam,  from  1727  to  the  present 
Time.''  To  the  above  may  be  added,  an  ingenious  essay, 
<^  On  the  comparative  Advantages  •  of  Vertical  and  Hori- 
zontal Windmills,  together  with  several  Communications  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture^"  of  which  he  -  was  an  honontiy 
member* 

Dr.  Beatson  died  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  23d,  1818,  in  tllo 
77th  year  of  his  age. 


•     * 
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Ikoividbals  possessing  rank  tind  talents  in  sodety  have  tlye 
fiuresk  daim  to  biogn^hical  distinction.    But  where  these  are 
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wanting,  eccentricity  of  character  alone  will  sometimes  produce 
.narrative  both  amusing  and  instructive;  and  accordingly  the 
names  of  persons  in  humble  stations,  have  often  been  recorded 
merely  on  account  of  some  singularity  which  attends  them  not 
jpenerally  observed  in  others  in  the  passing  scenes  of  life. 

John  Smith,  bom  in  or  about  the  year  1719,  although  not 
destined  to  fill  an  elevated  station,  was  by  no  means  obscure; 
for  few  men  were  better  known  in  the  great  circle  of  his 
novements. 

But  little  can  be  learned  of  his  early  life,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  into  His 
Majesty's  printing  office,  as^  '^  errand  carrier,''  which  title  he 
converted  into  ^<  King's  messenger,"  that  be  became  a 
conspicuous  character.  From  that  moment  his  conduct 
corresponded  to  the  idea  he  entertained  of  his  own  importance. 
After  the  appointment,  he  assumed  a  singular  appearance;,  and 
affected  a  dignity  of  manner  which  he  never  laid  aside.  His 
official  duties  frequently  called  him  to  both  chambers  of  parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  to  all  the  great  public  offices  connected  with 
the  crown ;  and  '*  Old  John,"  as  he  was  &miliarly  called,  gene- 
rally excited  a  smile  from  the  great  officers  of  state,  as  well  as 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  in  succession,  during  a 
period  of  fourscore  years. 

It  was  the  business  of  his  humble  station,  to  carry  on  his 
back,  a  bag  loaded  with  Hb  Majesty's  speeches,  bills, 
addresses,  proclamations,  &c.  on  which  occasions,  the  privacy 
of  the  inner  chambers  of  the  Treasury  and  Exchequer  was  not 
sacred  fix)m  his  intrusion.  The  doors  of  a  secretary  of  stat^ 
and  the  gates  of  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  flew  op^i  on  his 
appearance. 

*^  His  antiquated  and  greasy  garb  corresponded  with  his 

grotesque  shape^  and  an  immense  cocked  hat  was  in  continual 

motion,   to  assist  him  in  the  bows  of  the  old  school:   the 

recognition  or  nod  of  great  men  in  office  was  his  delight.    But 

he  imagined  that  this  courtesy  was  4^^  to  his  character,  as 

being  identified -with  the  state;  and  the  Chancellor  and  the 

Speaker  were  considered  by  him  in  no  other  view  than  as 
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perdond  filling  departments  in  cokntnbn  wkh  hbnself ;  for  the 
seals  of  the  one,  and  the  mace  of  the  other,  did  not,  16  hi» 
estimation,  distinguish  them  tnore  than  the  bag  used  bjr  himi- 
self  in  the  transmission  of  the  dispatches  entrusted  to  his  tkte* 
The  imperfect  intellect  giren  to  hliti,  seemed  only  to  fit  him 
for  the  situation  he  filled.  Take  him  out  of  it,  he  was  as  help- 
less as  a  child,  and  easily  became  a  dupe  to  those  who  were 
inclined  to  impose  upon  him.  With  a  high  opinion  of  Irfs 
own  judgment,  however,  he  diverted  himself  and  others  by 
mimicking  the  voice  and  manner  of  his  superiors,  when  he 
thought  he  perceived  any  assumption  of  charactdr.  John 
could  imitate  the  strut  and  swell  of  the  great  man,  and  even 
the  frivolity  of  the  fop.  Seeing  in  his  time  packets  td  the 
same  individuals  addressed  from  plain  •*  Mr."  to  •*  the  Right 
Honourable,''  afforded  him  sut:gect  for  much  joke;  and  he 
frequeiitly  used  to  observe,  that  it  would  shortly  come  to  CMd 
John's  turn  to  become  an  Esquire  or  Knight  himself. 

'  Me  had  a  high  veneration  for  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and 
never  visited  a  church  unless  a  Bishop  was  to  preach.  Hie  Infte- 
quency  of  that  ppportunity  disposed  him,  at  one  period  of  his 
life,  to  fit  up  his  room  as  a  chapel,  with  an  altar  and  A  figure  * 
of  his  owti  contrivance,  dressed  in  canonicals,  before  which  he 
used  to  read  the  church  service. 

Hiough  his  ruling  passion  was  vanity,  yet  he  never 
despis^  money ;  avarit^e  laid  hold  of  him,  and  his  defight  wto 
to  count  his  Wealth.  A  few  years  ago,  a  fidlow  came  to  hith 
in  a  great  hurry  from  a  meeting  of  noblemen  at  the  Crowh 
and  Anchor,  requiring  his  attendance  with  a  bag  of  silver  for 
change  to  give  aWay  to  the  poor,  for  which  he  would  get  doubfe 
the  value  in  notes ;  the  rogue  succeeded  in  his  stratagem,  and 
poor  John  was  caught  in  the  snare,  f  '  ^^ 

About  this  time  a  few  gentlemen  at  Westminster  had  his 

^  Tlus  figure  wti  originally  a  general  officer^  as  the  editor  has  hcieD  asawed  bj  indit- 
jptttable  auvhority ;  but  lie  contriTed  to  bUckeu  the  gaudj  uniform y  and  form  an 
arckie|>ltco|Ml  wig,  by  tneaiu  of  rhalk. 

t  Th« 'Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  liberably  contribsted  towanb  the  Ioh  of  his  old 
friend  and  <;oatemporaiy»  on  this  occasion  $  indeed  John  always  considered  hisi  as  one 
of  hit  colleagues. 
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likeneM  taken ;  and  engraved  copies  of  John's  picture  were 
distributed  among  all  his  friends,  of  whom  he  reckoned  a  great 
personage  to  be  one,  haying  heard  that  a  print  was  sent  to 
Windsor,  and  a  pension  for  his  long  services  was  expected 
firom  that  quarter.  Seeing  his  portrait  hung  up  in  the  first 
offices  in  the  kingdom,  the  poor  fellow  felt  that  he  had  attained 
the  summit  of  human  distinction ;  the  measure  of  his  ambitiom 
was  full,  and  he  looked  in  vain  to  his  former  pursuits  for  his 
accustomed  pleasure. 

It  had  been  recounted  9i  Unit  ibat  he  was  dutiful  to  an 
ancient  mother,  and  sacriflMi  hU  own  comforts  for  a  parent's 
support :  but  it  was  not  known  that  he  ever  felt  the  tender 
passion  of  love.  It  was  naw  John's  fii^,  at  fourscore  and 
ten,  to  discover  himsdf  to  \^  ^  son  c^  Adam.  Female 
warmth  melted  the  sealf  sef:  on  his  thrifty  bags,  and  the 
soothings  of  a  daughter  of  Eve  <S9pverted  the  miser  into 
the  spendthrift ;  the  fair  one,  having  squandered  his  all,  lefl 
him.  The  poor  fellow,  thou|^  a  peeX  man,  was  honest ;  and 
the  liberal  establishment  to  which  he  belonged,  adhered  to  him 
in  his  last  moments. 

Like  the  leaves  of  Autumn,  generations  of  men  are  swept 
Owajr,  and  ^e  soon  forgotten ;  and  though  the  ^tatiop  of  this 
singular  being  was  humble,  yet  as  lu9  hand  h9»  conveyed 
paper?  of  state  tp  most  of  the  great  men  of  th^  last  and  present 
cavitary;  ministered  with  fidelity  in  this  way  £rqm  the  days  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole^  beyond  the  time  of  the  second  William 
ViU^  and  bearing  m  his  back  the  mighty  results  of  th^jir 
laboursi  po<H*  old  Johnt  who  w^  as  important  in  hibs  own 
conceit  as  my  statespwi  of  his  tJA}^,  may  put  in  hi#  cl^im 
also  for  his  ahiu^  ^  renown/' 

At  Imgth  "^OMJiB^i."  I  forced  to  (hr<^  bis  ''  bf«,"  by 
the  same  st^ara  hand,  thnt  woyld  oblige  a  l4)rd  .ChanceDor 
to  resign  die  seal^,  died  ft  hU  apartments  in  Shne  Lan^ 
Jaonary^  9«  1818|  pged  99f 
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.     Madams  DE  STAEL. 

JVhnx-Louise-Geshaise  Nsckeb  was  tbe  dangliter  ofJamat 
Necker,  a  Swiss,  whose  financial  career  contributed  probably 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  monarch,  and  of  Susan  Curchod,  of  whom  we  knew 
little  till  she  became  the  wife  of  Necker,  except  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Switzerland, 
admired  by  Gibbon  during  his  residence  in  that  counti^,  and 
St  one  time  a  governess  in  the  fiunily  i^  De  Vermenoax. 

Anne-Louise  was  bom  at  Paris  in  the  year  1766,  and,  di»> 
playing  what  her  parents  might  well  conud«-  to  be  precodty 
of  talent,  was  educated  entirely  under  their  immediate  in^KO 
tion.     The  incqnait  &me  of  her  &ther  seems  to  have  grown 

'  with  her  growth ;  and  she  must  have  been  about  twelve  years 
«f  age,  wheI^  in  consequence  of  his  eulogy  on  Colbert  (for 

^  which  be  w«s  crowned  by  the  academy),  and  pther  pnbliea- 
tions,  he  was  rused  to  the  o4^  «fDirector  of  the  Fiauce^ 
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Nedker,  though  of  humble  birth,  being  the  s<m  of  a  tutor  in 
the^collegi^  of  OenevB,  had  previously  realised  a  large  fortune 
as  a  partner  in  the  great  Parisian  banking*house  of  Thelliisson 
and  Ca  which  he  originally  entered  as  a  clerk.  His  sue* 
cess  as  a  private  individual,  was  taken  as  an  augury  of  silcceM 
as  a  public  minister,  which  was  miserably  disappointed  by  the 
result  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  fortune  of  the  father 
through  the  fluctuations  of  his  ministerial  life ;  now  dismissed, 
and  now  recalled ;  now  the  staunch  advocate  for  royistlty,  and 
now  the  friend  of  the  people ;  now  <<  the  adored  Minister^'*  and 
DOW  the  abhorred  peculator;  now  borne  in  triumph  from 
Basle  to  Piiris  on  the  shoulders  of  ah  enthusiastic  nation,  and 
now  flying  from  Paris  to  Geneva  amid  the  curses  of  an 
enra^^  populace.  Hiese  things  were  common  in  Fran6e  I 
Neither  does  it  enter  into  our  design  to  dwell  upon  the  literacy 
attainments  of  the  mother,  her  charities  and  philanthropy. 
Suffice  it  to  record,  that  while  Necker  published  political 
pamphlets,  views  of  finance^  and  statements  of  administration, 
his  spouse  was  no  less  devoted  to  works  of  benevolence ;  as  is 
honourably  testified  by  her  <<  Essay  on  precipitate  Burials,'' 
<*  Observations  on  the  Foundipg  of  Hospitals,"  and  .<*  Thoughts 
tm  Divorce." 

Our  only  reason  for  touching  on  the  progenitors  of  Made- 
moiselle Necker,  is  to  account  for  her  early  predilection  for 
literary  pursuits.  She  was  educated  for  an  author.  Her  first 
perceptions  were  directed  to  Science  and  Literature.  Her 
infimt  ideas  were  associated  with  the  intelligence  of  Marmon* 
tel,  Diderot,  Bufibn,  St«  Lambert,  Thomas,  and  all  the  learned 
•of  Paris  who  formed  the  circles  of  her  mother.  Her  talents 
*were  cultivated,  her  taste  was  modelled,  the  bent  of  her  mind 
was  given,  her  opinions  were, confirmed,  in  short,  her  intellect 
was  formed  in  this  school;  and  the  philosophy  then  prevalent 
in  France,  too  often  concealing  dark  principles  under  brilliant 
:wit^  and  lapsing  firom  the  light  of  reason  into  the  perplexities 
of  abstract  metaphysics,  became  tlie  dominating  pririciple 
in  her  nature^  and  imparted  the  tone  to  all  her  writings  and 
'Ufi^ .  Aa  love  of  ^ange  and  ambition  wei:e  the  ruling  passioio^i 

«  «  *  • 
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of  ber  fiith&r,  so  w^re  saidm^ntal  ibfinement  and  mettfhywkal 
con&sioa  the  besetting  siiiB  of  her  inore  maoMe  parent;  and 
»  difiorganizing,  experimental  philoio|riiy)  iwas  the  olject  of 
iaqiury  with  nefurly  all  those  associated  with  her  ^'  young  idaa**^ 
and  '^  tender  thought." 

To  these  sources  may  be  traced  almost  every  feature  which 
marks  the  fiusulties^  or  distinguisljies  the  writings,  of  Madame 
de  Stael.  The  events  of  jtbe  revidltttion  imly  drew  them  forth; 
they  were  in>planted  ere  itrbommenfied^. 

Mademoiselle  Necker  was.  UtilQ  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
age  when»  in  pursuit  of  his  ambi^knis  projects,  ber  father  pub* 
the  memorable  <'  Account  ttodered  to  the  King  of  Ms 

[ministration,"  which  created  So  strong  a  sensation  throogb* 
out  France^  and  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  author's  official 
situation  in  1781.  He  then  retired  to  Oopet,  a  barony  in 
jSwitzdrland,  which  he  had  purcha9ed ;  and  six  years  elapsed 
before  he  re-appeared,  permanently,  on  the  public  stage  at 
Paris.  In  1787  we  find  him  in  that  capital  attacking  Galonne ; 
and  the  years  1788  and  1789  ccmstitiite  thesraidiich  so  intt^ 
knately  connected  his  history  with  the  destinies  of  France^  and 
the  annals  of  Europe. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  occasional  visits  of  the  Necker 
fionily  to  Paris,  prior  to  1787,  that  Eric  Magnus,  Baron  de 
fitad,  by  birth  a  Sweden  was  introduced  to  their  acquaintance 
by  Count  de  Creutz,  the  Swedish  Ambassador.  He  was 
yoiing  and  handsome,  and  succeeded  in  pleasing  Madmnoiselle 
Necker,  who  consented  to  become  his  wife.  Count  de  Creuta 
was  diortly  after  recalled  to  Stockholm  to  be  placed  at  th^ 
bead  of  the  foreign  department,  and  Baron  de  Stad  wtta 
appointed  his  successor.  Thus  dignified,  and  with  the  further 
recommendation  of  being  a  Protestant,  his  marriage  was  not 
ddayed ;  and  the  rich  heiress,  to  the  chagrin  of  many  French 
suitors,  became  Baroness  de  Stael  Holstein.  We  believe^ 
however,  that  this  union  did  not  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
felicitous.  The  lady  was  wealthy,  young,  and  tboo^  not 
^landaorae,  agreeable  and  attractive;  she -was  rather  undar  the 
nuddle  size,  yet  grao^l  in  her  d^KNtmentaad  maansfes ;  Jssr 
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^es  vere  brlUiant  and  expressive^  and  the  whole  character  of 
her  countenance  betdcened  acuteness  ci  intellect,  and  talent 
beyond  the  common  order.    But  she  inherited  to  the  utmosA 
particle  from  her  father  his  resUess  passion  for  distinction? 
and  derived  from  the  society  in  whidi  she  had  lived  not  a  little 
of  that  pedantry  and  philosophical  jargon  which  was  their 
foible  and  bane.  Aiming  more  at  literary  fame  than  at  domestio 
happiness^  she  was  n^ligent  in  dress,  and  laboured  in  ooft«» 
versation ;  more  gr^y  of  applause  from  a  coterie,  than  soU<» 
citous  about  a  husband's  r^ard ;  more  anxious  to  play  ^<  Sir 
Oracle"  in  public,  than  to  fulfil  the  sweet  duties  of  woman  in 
private ;  the  wife  was  cold,  and  the  bluestocking  ardent ;  she 
^)oke  in  apophthegms  to  admiring  &shion,  but  ddigfated  no 
husband  with  the  charms  of  affectionate  conversation:  to  be 
brilliant  was  preferred  to  being  beloved ;  and  to  producing  all 
effect  upon  the  many  was  sacrificed  the  higher  enjoyment  of 
being  adored  by  the  few.     The  Baron  de  Stael  was  a  man,  on 
the  contrary,  of  remarkable  simplicity  of  habit  and  singleness 
of  heart.     The  opposite  nature  of  their  dispositions  could  aot 
fail  soon  to  afiSsct  connubial  harmony ;  and  though  four  diil- 
dren  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage^  and  what  are  called  pub* 
lie  appearances  were  maintained  till  the  death  of  the  Banon, 
it  is  gaierally  understood  that  there  was  little  of  communion* 
tion  between  him  and  his  lady  beyond  the  legal  ties  of  timt 
state. 

In  August  1787,  Madame  de  Stael  was  delivered  of  her  ftrst 
daughter,  and  immediately  after  accompanied  her  father  in 
hill  exiles  which  was  of  short  duration.  Her  other  chiidnti 
were  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Two  only  survive  her.  One 
of  her  sons  lost  his  life  in  a  duel. 

The  year  1 1S9  is  designated  as  the  cfMKh  at  which  MadaoM 
de  Stael  embarked  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  literature,  by  the 
publication  of  her  <^  Letters  on  the  Writings  and  Chanwter 
cf  J.  J.  Rousseau."  But  previous  lio  this  period  she  was  wdl 
known  to  the  Parisian  world  by  the  composition  of  several 
4ight  dramatic  pieca,  which  were  performed  \yf  private 
iunatews;  by  three  ehort  novels  pttUiihed  aflwrwardsi  lYM^ 
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at  Lausanne ;  and  by  a  tri^edy  founded  on  the  story  of  Ladjr 
Jane  Chrey,  which  •  obtained  considerable  circulation  anHong 
her  friends  and  admirers.     Her  reputation  was  therefore  no 
secret  when  her  first  public  appeal  was  made«     The  letters  on 
Rousseau  met  with  great  success ;  and  the  budding  fame  of 
the  writer  was  attended  with  all  the  eclat  usual  among  our  con- 
tinental neighbours.     This  triumph  was,  however,  abridged 
and  emlnttered  by  the  critical  and  rapid    advilnce  of.  the 
Revolution;    on  the  11th  of  July  M.  Necker  was-  involved 
more  desperately  in  its  vortex.     While  seated  at  dinner  with 
a  parly  of  friends,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  N&val  Depart- 
ment waited  upon  him  to  intimate  his  banishment  from  the 
territory  of  France.     Madame  de  Stael,  whose  whole  life  has 
been  erratic,  accompanied  her  parents  in  their  hiirried  exile. 
A  new  political  turn  r^alled  them  by  the  time  they  reached 
Trankfort,  and  Necker  was  once,  more  reinstated  in  the 
administration,  in  which  he  remained  lEAeen  months,  and  was 
then  driven  from  o£Bce  for  ever  to  the  retirement  of  Copet, 
where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1804. 

'  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  gone  to  Copet  in  1790,  returned 
in  the  following  year  to  Paris,  and  took  an  a^ve  part  in  the 
intrigues  of  that  eventful  period.  At  this  time  she  formed  or 
matured  intimacies  with  Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  La  Fayette,  Nar- 
bonne,  the  ungrateful  Lameths,  Bamave^  Vergniaud,  and 
other  characters  distinguished  for  the  parts  they  played  in  the 
Constituent,  Legislative^  and  other  bodies,  whose  operations 
introduced  the  germ  of  discontent  into  the  tree  of  Liberty.  As 
the  wife  of  an  ambassador  she  was  protected  from  the  first 
violent  shocks  of  revolution ;  but  the  bloody  ascendancy  c^ 
Robespierre  rendered  all  protection  vain,  and  in  179S 
the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Stael  found  it  expedient  to  fly 
together  to  Copet.  The  Duke  of  Sudermania,  Regent  of 
Sweden,  having  acknowleged  the  republic,  Mons.  de  Stael  was 
appointed  ambassador,  and  in  1795  returned  with  his  lady  to 
Paris.  About  this  date  she  published  her  **  Thoughts  oa 
Peace,  addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt;"  jmd  is  belieyed  to  have  exec^ 
dsed  a  powerful  influence  over  the  miknoeuvres  which.distrabted 
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the  govemmento  of  seyeral  ensuing  years,  especially  as  con* 
Mcted  with  the  Directory.  Legendre,  the  batcher,  wfao^-on 
ihe  22d  of  Jime  1795,  began  to  declaim  against  the  **  spirit 
of  moderation"  which  he  sand  was  gaining  ground,  more  than 
once  denounced  Madame  de  Stael  and  her  party,  as  directing 
the  poBtical  intrigues  of  that  time,      t 

'  A  domestic  calamity  varied  the  pubUc  tenor  of  her  existence*  ^ 
She  was  summoned  to  attend  the  death-bed  of  her  mother,  ta 
sooth  whose  afflicdon,.  it  is  stated,  she  was  playing  on  a  musical 
instrument  a  few  moments  only  before  she  expired.  On  this 
lAciandioly  occasion  Madame  de  Stael  flew  to  her  pen  for 
tx>nsolation ;  a  resource  to  which  she  appears  always  to  have 
applied  when  pressed  by  care  or  grief,  or  smarting  under  the 
charges  which  party  did  not  fidl  to  heap  upon  her,  or  soured 
by  the  animadversions  of  critics,  to  which  she  was  uncommonly 
'sensitive.  At  Lausanne  she-  composed  the  first  part  of  the 
Essay  '^  On  the  Influence  of  the  Passions  upon  the  Happi-^ 
ness  df  Individuals  and  Natibns,"  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1 796,  and  the  second  part  in  1 797.  — This  production 
is  reckoned  one  of  her  best^  and  was  translated  in  1798  into 
l^Q^lish;  a  language  in  which  the  writer  was  well  versed,  as, 
indeed,  she  was  in  English  Literature  generally,  fiir  beyond 
the  usual  acquirements  of  a  fiMreigner. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  with  4ier  fiither  when  the  French 
troops  invaded  Switzerland;  and  though  he  had  been  jiaced 
on  the  Emignuit  list  by  Robespierre,  and  consequoitly  expose 
ed  to  death  wherever  the  troops  came,  his  daughter's  influence 
with  the  Directory  was  sufficient  to  secure  bim^  not  only 
safety,  but  respect,  and  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  this  san« 
guinary  roll.  She  then  returned  to  Paris  and  to  her  husband ; 
'bat  in  a  few  months,  either  tired  by  die  persecutions  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  or  prompted  by  some  other  motive,  hastened 
back  to  the  repose  at  Copet  In  1798,  the  dangerous  illness 
of  the  Baron  de  Stael  recalled  her  to  Paris,  where  she  received 
Us  last  si^  and  soon  left  the  metropolis  for  Switzerhmd. 
After  this  period  she  published  an  essay  ^*  On  the  Influence  of 

Jitecatnre  Jipoa  Sodelgr/'  which  may  be  consider^  f^  a  con- 
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tiBuation  of  the  two  last^menLtioiied  works.  la  ISOO^  Bucmii- 
parte,  in  pomiig  through  Geneva,  had  the  a^iomty  tt>  yuiI 
M,  Neckeri  and«  according  to  nuoour,  A&dame  de  Stad 
took  this  opportuni^  to  read  him  a  long  dissertation  on  the 
course  he  ought  to  pursue  £br  the  prosperity  of  France.  The 
ilrst  Consul,  it  is  added,  who  did  not  relish  the  political  plana 
of  ladies,  listened  to  her  very  patiently,  and  in  the  end  coolly 
inquired,  ^*  who  educated  her  children  ?" 

The  welUknown  novel  of  ^*  Delphine^"  written  during  this 
retirement,  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  180d,  and  excited  great 
attention  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  where  it  has 
been  translated,  attacked,  criticised,  and  praised,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  parties.  The  author  published  a  defence 
of  her  Work. 

In  1803,  she  revisited  Paris,  and  formed  that  connection 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Constant,  a  Swiss  of  considerable^  literary 
attainments,  whiph  lasted  to  the  day  ^pf  her  death.  Whedier 
for  past  or  present  offences  is  not  easy  to  tell,  but  Napoleon 
was  not  slow  in  banishing  her  to  the  distance  of  40  leagues 
firom  the  capital.  Kepoti  says,  that  on  this  occasion  the  lady 
told  him ;  ^*  You  are  giving  me  a  cruel  cdebrity ;  I  shall 
occupy  a  line  in  your  history."  This  sentence  is  so  amUgaons 
that  we  shall  not  venture  to  pronounce  whether  it  was  a  defiance 
er  a  complimenti  Madame  de  Stael  first  went  to  Anserre, 
which  she  left  for  Rouen,  with  an  intentkm  to  settle  in  die 
valley  of  Montmorency,  iU  search,  as  she  gave  ont,  of  moie 
agreeeble  society.  But  Rouen  and  Montmorraicy  were  within 
the  40  leagues  (  and  Buonaparte  was  not  aceustomed  to  have 
his  pnrfiibttions  infiringed  npon.  She  was  ordered  to  withdraw, 
imd,  in  company  with  her  daughter,  and  protector,  M.  Con» 
tftant,  journeyed  to  Frankfort,  and  thence  to  Fknssia,  wheft 
she  applied  herself  to  the  cultivation  of  Gerimm  Literatura 
From  Berlin,  in  1804,  she  hastened  to  Ccqpet^  on  reodiving 
intelligence  pf  her  fisther's  danger ;  fant  he  died  before  she 
readied  the  placa  A  mortality  in  her  fomily  invariaUy  cen«* 
Mgned  our  subject  to  the  oocnpation  of  thectudy.  At  Geneva^ 
in  the  yetr  }M>«»  issued  the  ^  Manuscripts  ef  M.  ibekei^ 
published  by  his  daughter/' 
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Still  farther  to  divert  her  mind,  she  next  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  collected  materialsf  for,  perhaps,  her  most  celebrated  work, 
'^'Corinna,  or  Italy,"  which  has  been  translated  into  many 
languages.  Having  returned  to  Geneva,  Madame  de  Stael 
amused  herself  with  appearing  upon  the  stage  in  1806,  and  per- 
formed in  tragedy  with  considerable  skill.  There  is  a  drama 
from  her  pen  called  *^  Secret  Sentiment."  She  has  also  given 
to  the  world  a  work  entitled  «  Germany,"  embodying  her 
observations  on  that  country.  It  has  provoked  some  contro- 
versy. —  **  Letters  and  Reflections  of  the  Prince  de  Ligoe^^ 
in  two  volumes :  an  ^^  Essay  on  Suicide,"  and  several  minor 
publications,  as  well  as  many  contributions  to  the  periodical 
^press  in  Geneva,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  complete  the  catalogue 
of  her  productions. 

Madame  de  S[tael  has  twice  visited  England,  formerly  durii^ 
the  revdutionary  conffict,  when  she  resided  in  a  small  Gothic 
house  at  Richmond,  which  is  visible  from  the  river  above  the 
bridge ;  and  again  about  three  years  ago.  During  her  stay 
in  London  she  was  much  courted  by  persons  of  the  highest 
-rank,  and  of  all  parties.  Some  of  her  ban  mots  are  in  drculai- 
tion;  but  we  neither  can  vouch  for  their  authenticity,  nor 
have  we  left  oursdves  space  for  their  repetition. 

He  party  in  France  with  whidk  she  was  most  intimately 
connected  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  is  that  known  by  the 
name  X3f  the  <*  Constitutionnel."  The  Mfrcurey  we  have  r^t^ 
son  to  bdieve«  recorded  the  latest  of  h^  opinions,  and  the  last 
tmdngs  of  her  prolific  pen. 

We  rdrain  entirdy  from  discussing  die  merits  or  demerits 
of  her  life  and  writings.  These  merits  assuredly  raise  her  to  a 
foremost  rank  among  the  female  authors  of  our  age ;  and  these 
demerits,  whether  springing  from  **  susceptibility  of  being 
misled,"  as  urged  by  her  father ;  from  the  pernicious  inculca- 
tions of  modern  philosophy;  or  from But  we  will  not 

proceed ;  her  earthly  account  is  just  closed,  and  her  frailties, 
with  her  sorrows,  alike  repose  in  trembling  hope,  awdting  the 
decision  of  an  immortal  tribunal.  —  Literary  Gazette. 

Madmne  de  Stael  died,  July  15th,  1817,  aged  51  years. 
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No.  XXVI. 
NATHANIEL  RAMSAY,  Esg. 

A  CXH.ONCL  IN  THB  SERVICK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Ihis  gallant  officer  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  in 
America,  and  brother  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  the  historian.  Although 
born  several  years  before  the  declaration  of  independence^  ye^ 
he  thought  fit  to  take  up  arms  in  behalf  of  what  he  conudered 
the  rights  of  his  native  country.  He  was  never  wanting,  how- 
ever^ in  humanity  to  his  adversaries,  fer  he  seized  on  eveiy 
opportunity  to  pay  attention  and  afford  comfort  to  suck 
EngUsh  prisoners  of  war  as  were  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  following  anecdote  will  proved  how  much  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  single  officer  to  save  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
an  army  and  a  state: 

At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  when  the  American  troops  were 
pressed  by  the  enemy  advancing  rapidly,  General  Washington 
asked  for  a  field-officer;  Colonel  Ramsay  presented  himself — 
.the  General  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  ^  If  you  can  stop 
the  British  ten  minutes,  till  1  form,  you  will  save  tnj  army/^ 
Colonel  Ramsay  answered,  "I  will  stop  them  or\/a/t"  — 
He  advanced  with  his  party,  engaged,  and  kept  them  in  check 
for  half  an  hour ;  nor  did  he  retreat,  until  the  enemy  and  his 
troops  were  mingled,  and  at  last,  in  the  rear  of  his  troops, 
fightiilg.his  way  snoord  in  hand^  fell,  pierced  with  many  wounds^ 
in  sight  of  both  armies. 

After  the  war  had  ended,  and  America  was  declared  a  free 
and  independent  state.  Colonel  Ramsay  returned  to  South 
Carolina,  where  he  attained  a  good  old  ag^  and  died  October 
24,  1817. 
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No.  XXVII. 

4 

The  Rev.  WILLIAM  CHAFIN, 

X.ATB  RECTOR  OF  REDLINCH,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DORSET. 

1  HE  Cfaafins  of  whom  this  was  the  last  male  heir,  related  to  the 
Framptons,  the  Penruddocks,  the  Strangeways,  &c.  Sec.  were 
an  ancient  family  greatly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chace 
and  the  tur^  for  many  generations.  By  residing  at  Chettle- 
house,  in  Dorsetshire^  where  they  lived  in  an  hospitable  man- 
ner, they  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  eminence,  more  especially 
among  those  who  devoted  their  time  and  their  fortunes  to 
similar  pursuits. 

William  Chafin,  the  subject  of  the  present  short  memoir^ 
was  borii  about  the  year  1735.  His  father  being  the  youngest 
of  eleven  children,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  patrimony  could  be 
large  ;^  and  he  himself  having  evinced  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
from  his  early  infancy,  it  was  found  difficult  to  rear  him,  on 
account  of  his  size  outrunning  his  strength.  To  counteract 
this,  he  was  brought  up  in  a  cottage,  whence,  at  a  certain 
age,  he  was  removed  to  the  paternal  mansion,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  education. 

Subsequently  to  the  usual  preliminary  studies  young  Chafln 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  after  obtaining  the  degree  of  B*  A. 
in  175S,  and  that  of  M.A.  in  1756,  finally  retired  frbm*the 
University,  in  1 757.  On  returning  home  ^he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  like  his  ancestors,  immediately  addicted  himself 
to  the  pursuits  of  a  sportsman;  hunted  constantly  with  the 
Rushmore  hounds,  and  was  a  r^ular  attendant  at  Newmarket 
Not  content  with  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  AceNgroundf 
in  the  usual  n^anner,  his  own  name  became  conspicuous  in  die 
*^  Calendar,^  for  he  himself  bought,  trained,  and  nm 
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of  no  inconsiderable  note^  figure,  and  actiooi     This  usually 
proves  a  losing  concern,  even  to  the  most  successful  amateurs^ 
yet  there  is  but  little  doubt,  that  he  gained  as  much  by 
Dedalusy  as  Mr.  Jennings  lost,  nearly  at  the  satoe  time  (about 
1766—1770)  by  CMIaby,     Mr.  Chafin,   afterwards   aban- 
doned the  tur^  and  if  the  motive  attributed  be  the  true  one: 
viz.,  an  abhorrence  of  the  cruelty  usually  employed  in  fitting 
that  noble  animal  the  race-horse,  for  his  future  destination  — 
his  conduct  is  deserving  of  the  highest  applause.     Meanwhile, 
he  was  presented  with  the  living  of  Redlinch,  by  his  brother 
Oeoige.  This  w«$  held  by  him,  during  the  almost  unexampleci 
period  of  49  years  —  from  1768  to  1818. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  late  Tregonwell  Framp* 
toJD,  with  whom  his  fieimily  had  been  connected  by  marriage 
■perpetrated  a  little  before  this,  one  of  the  most  cruel  acts 
recorded  in  the  history  of  human  atrocity.     Being  possessed 
of  a  fiunous  korUy  .called  Dragon,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
obtain  his  admission,  to  a  grand  subscription  match  for  marea 
and  gdding8»  he  nevertheless  named  a  geldings  and  to  entitle 
lum  to  the  benefit  of  the  stakes,   had  a  certain  operation 
peribnned  on  Dragon,  in  bis  presence^  at  the  starting  post  I 
The  poor  bleeding  animal  actually  gained  the  race,  and  lost 
his  life  at  the  same  time.     It  is  not  without  pleasure  we  here 
recoid,  that  Frampton  lost  both  his  stakes  and  reputation;  for 
the  Jockey  Chib  of  that  day  decided,  that  Dragon  not  being  a 
gdiing  at  the  time  of  entering  the  namer  had  no  claim  what^ 
ever  as  a  winner.    To  the  credit  of  the  Chafins  they  broke  off 
all  intercourse  with  Frampton,  from  this  moment ! 

Mr*  Chafin  succeeded  to  the  paternal  estate  in  1776,  and 
immediately  removed  to  Chettle  House.  This  event  made' 
no  alteration  in  his  mode  of  life ;  for  he  not  only  persevered  in 
his  fiivourite  exercise  of  riding,  to  within  a  very  short  period 
of  his  last  Qlness,  but  actually  rode  with  the  Rushmore  buck- 
hounds,  in  1817;  thus  completing  a  period  of  about  seven^ 
years,  during  which  he  had  been  a  constant  attendant,  and  not 
unfisquently  the  first  in  at  the  death.  One  of  the  last 
cBipk^nisnta  oS  his  U&^  was  the  publicadon  of  a  little  work* 
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entitled,  ^  Aneodotet  of  Cranbourn  Chace;^  which  revired 
the  reoonectiont  of  former  days,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
vttioiis  sporting  adventures  of  his  early  youth. 

When  this  chaoe  was  formed,  there  were  no  fallow  deer 
esiating  in  this  isknd  but  what  were  imported  from  the  conti- 
umL  The  natives,  we  are  told,  are  the  red  deer,  stags  or  harts^ 
roasy  and,  according  to  tradition,  elks. .  *<  But  in  the  slaugh* 
ten  of  the  Norman  Princes,  in  their  forests,''  observes  Mr. 
Chafin,  <^  Btags,  called  harts  at  a  certain  age,  are  the  only 
animals  of  the  deer  kind  which  are  mentioned ;  not  the  name 
of  buck  or  doe  any  where  occurs*  Likewise  in  the  old  ballad 
of  Chevy  Cbace,  (whether  founded  on  fact  or  not  is  out  of  the 
i^estion,)  not  a  word  is  said  of  any  &Uow  deer  being  slain*" 
These  different  kinds  of  deer  never  breed,  and  never  herd 
together,  when  they  can  avoid  it. 

Lord  Rivers  possesses  certain  claims  to  Cranbourn  Chaee^ 
and  our  author  relates  that  when  he  was  first  in  the  habit  of 
hunting  there^  the  festivities  at  Rushmore  lasted  for  several 
weeks ;  but  these  have  ceaiedmany  years  ago,  and  have  not 
been  renewed  by  the  present  peer.  . 

It  appears  from  the  entiy  in  a  steward^s  old  accompt-book, 
found  in  the  noble  old  mansipn  of  Orchard  Portman,  near 
Taunton,  that  our  judges  were  accustomed  to  go  a  buck* 
hunting  while  on  circuit 

^  10th  August,  1680.    . 
^  Delivered  Sir  William,  in  the  the  higher  Orial,  going 
a  honting  with  the  judges^  -  -  j£2    0    0" 

Foxes,  hares,  and  martin-cats,  were  the  three  sorts  of 
animals  of  cbace,  besides  deer,  hunted  at  that  period.  Hawli>> 
ing  at  that  time  was  in  great  repute^  and  many  foreign  ones 
were  imported ;  some  of  the  English  breed  are  still  used  near 
Bridport  for  taking  of  landrails  in  the  hemp  and  flax  fielda» 
Cock-fighting,  too^  was  then  the  fosbion,  and  Lord  Albe- 
marle Bertie  still  attended  the  cock-pits,  afier  h^  had  become 
Uhidl 
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In  NoTember^  1751,  Mr.  C&afln,  who  ikm*  tes}/M  at 
Wailopi  between  Andover  and  Saliftbary,  saw  and  shot  aft 
twenty-five  bustards,  which,  after  numing  b«^ote  hknrtonie 
time,  flew  very  quietly  over  Southern  Hill,  and  esiSapedi  after 
frightening  his  horse  by  the  flapping  of  their  wi^gst 
.  Mr.  Chafin,  when  no  longer  able  to  sport,  indulged  hinwalf 
in  narrating  the  adventures  of  the  ^ddk  Hediied  i»^I8l^» 
aged  73  or  74  years. 


No^xxvm. 

General  Count  PLATOFP. 

The  gallant  Hetmanof  the  Cossacks,  and  General  of  Cavalry, 
Count  Platoff,  one  of  the  veteran  warriors  whose  exploits 
against  the  common  enemy  engrossed,  a  few  years  since,  the 
attention  of  Europe,  and  a  view  of  whose  person  was  sought 
after  with  the  greatest  earnestness  by  persons  of  all  descriptions 
in  this  country,  died,  lately,  at  Novotscherkask,  at  a  very 
advanced  age.  The  honest  ardour  with  which  this  brave 
and  loyal  chief  led  on  his  irregular  bands  reflects  hnmortal 
honour  upon  his  memory,  and  will  hand  his  name  down 
to  posterity,  as  one  of  high  rank  among  the  glorious  heroes 
bf  his  day.  Nothmg  could  more  strongly  pfrove  his  persona! 
detestation  of  the  unrelenting  ravager  of  his  country,  than 
hk  promising  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  any  man  who  would 
bring  Napoleon  a  prisoner  to  his  camp. 
■  The-  following  observations  may  serve  to  elucidate  bis 
Itfe  and  character:  **  We  have  not  yet  received  any  particu- 
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Uops  irektiDg  to  the  (Mfecise  tune,  or  to  the  particular  disease, 
ynikdA  dqfMfived  the  world  of  so  bright  an  example  of  military 
virtue  as  the  late  Hetman  Platoff.    But  we  know,  from  unqnes- 
tioiiable  authority,  that  he  was  in  a  declining  state  in  the 
antumn  of  the  last  year.    About  that  time  we  were  informed 
fifom  Tcherkask,  that  his  Excellency  was  then  far  irom  well. 
The  fatigues  of  the  campaign  of  the  year  1812  began  to  mani- 
fest their  effects  after  the  stimulus  of  martial  ardour,  and  that 
of  travelling  had  subsided ;   the  state  of  exhaustion  was,  in 
proportion,  extreme;   and  he  laid  himself  upon  his  bed  of 
thickly-gathered  laurels,  to  rest,  and  to  find  reireshmeht;  but 
the  attempt  was  in  vain.     Nature  had  been  over-tasked,— 
and  be  sleeps  in  death.  —  We  must  all  remember  this  hero  of 
the  Don^  pursuing  the  enemies  of  his  coimtry  like  ^  the  blast 
of  the  desert.'     We  must  all  remember  him  in  his  visit  to 
England,  mild  of  aspect,  and  gentle  in  manners — more  Kke 
the  potriarcli  of  his  people,  than  the  champion  of  nations, 
winged  with  the  energy  of  youth  in  its  primest  vigour.     Only 
a  few  months  have  intervened  between  the  death  of  this  vener- 
able chief  of  the  Cossacks,  venerable  in  years  and  in  honours, 
and  the  death  of  Prince  Alexander  ScberbattofF,  his  second  in 
command,  a  man  in  the  meridian  of  his  days,  and  of  his  com- 
prehensive services  to  Russia,  who  had  also  to  date  the  germs 
of  his  &tal  illness  from  the  victorious  fields  of  1812.     These 
two  illustrious  warriors  had  the  satisfaction  of  sharing,  side  by 
side,  the  dangers  and  the  glories  of  that  campaign.     They 
have  both  died  victims  to  its  severity ;  and  both  will  have  a 
tomb  in  every  brave  heart,  a  memorial  that  must  exist  when 
marble  monuments  are  no  more.  —  But  the  reputation  of  a 
consummate  General  was  not  the  only  excellence  in  the  cha- 
racter of  llie  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks.    During  the  invest- 
ment of  the  invader's  territory  by  the  allied  troops,  and  their 
consequent  inroads  upon  the  French  country,  he  heard  that, 
near  one  of  the  spots  destined  for  pillage,  might  be  found  the 
residence  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  late  General  of  the  Polet^ 
who  lived  there  in  the  occupation  and  seclusion  of  a  peasant. 
PlatoiT  dispatched  a  party  of  his  Cossacks  to  protect  the  person 
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and  the  property  of  that  great  man;  once  the  advenarj  of 
three  invading  Sovereigns;  but  now»  even  more  illustrioas  in 
his  obscurity  and  helplessness,  than  when  at  the  head  of  his 
Sarmadan  troops.  Kosciusko  and  Flatoff  met; — it  was  die 
embrace  of  two  brave  hearts,  as  honest  as  brave.  Such  hearta 
ure  well  understood  in  England.  When  Platoflf  rdated  the 
mcident  to  the  narrator  of  this  paragraph,  it  was  with  more 
dian  one  tear  in  his  eye;  and  precious  are  the  teurs  which 
are  drawn  by  the  admiration  of  virtue.  He  knew  how  to 
viliue  Kosciusko ;  for  he  knew  that  he  had  not  only  defended 
his  country  against  a  press  of  foreign  usurpation,  Imt  had  re» 
fused  wealth  from  the  late  Emperor  Paul,  and  twice  rejected 
the  throne  of  Poland  from  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Ratker 
than  receive  a  pension  from  the  enemy  of  his  country,  or  be 
the  crowned  satellite  of  any  Emperor  upon  earth,  he  retired  to 
a  miserable  village  in  France^  and  fed  himself  on  bread  and 
water  by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  K  this  be  not  honest  pa«* 
triotism,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  He^  too,  is  in  his  grave* 
Nay,  let  us,  as  Christians,  hope  that  he  has  rejoined  the 
heroes  who  were  his  personal  friends^  if  his  political  enemies^ 
in  another  and  a  better  world*" 


No.  XXIX. 

Sir  RICHARD  MUSORAVE,  Bam. 

OF   TURIN  IN  THl  COUNTY  QT  WATRRFORD,  IRRLAND* 

Ws  are  in  possession  of  materials  for  a  life  of  this  gentloman, 
who  died  at  Dublin,  in  1818 ;  and  also  of  an  analysis  of  his 
wortcs.  But  the  want  of  room  precludes  the  insertion  in  the 
present  volume.    It  shall  certainly  appear  in  the  next. 
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USB  HOST  EXCELLEMT  MAJESTY, 

QuEBir  CHARLOTTE-CAROLINE, 


COMSOBT  or  OEOBQl  nt.  XIKO  Or  THI  DHITBD  KIHODOMa  OF  OKXAT 
•BITAtN*  &C.  AND  ALSO  Or  HANOVKR  J  TO  WHICH  H  FRKTBED,  A 
SROST  niSTOHICAL  SISSBBTATIOH  OH  THB  JUITiaDITiC  OB  THB 
7AHU.T  OP  ICECBLBNBUItOH-STRBLITZ. 

i.  HE  House  of  Brunswick  has  been  peculiarly  h^>py  in  req)ect 
to  its  hiitoriuia.  The  profound  researches  of  a  Muratori  and 
a  Labnitz,  bare  been  employed  in  tracing  its  descent  to  a 
remote  period,  while  the  "  luminous"  Gibbon  *  has  detailed 
itt  antiquities  with  an  elq^ce,  a  forc^  and  a  precision,  that 
but  f«w  modem  writen  can  hope  to  imitate,  far  less  excel. 

Tie  House  of  Mecklenbui^h,  connected  with  the  reigning 
ftmily  ofOrcat  Britain  l^K) many  ties — religion  —  alliance- 
blood  —  and  one  comnuHi  descent  —  has  proved  less  fortunate 

in  ibis  point  of  view.      Two  great    genealogists,  flmbo 

'  SM<'tb«  Aiit1qiiitiMiifi>i*lIaDM(/Bniiu*iA,''wliicli  4h)nii|h  ui  anlsiiM 
pradnetian,  olJI  (shilrfii  tbi  b«d  if  ■  aiwrir. 
t  Not.  PrijKip.  Ccmapuk 
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and  Hebner  "*,  however,  allow,  that  if  this  is  not  **  the  most 
ancient  fiunily  in  Europe^  it  is  certainly  the  most  noble  in 
Germany." 

An  En^shman  of  the  present  day,  will  of  course  be 
prompted  by  a  liberal,  and  it  may  be  added,  a  rational 
curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  Jtii^tory  of  a  races,  whence 
his  country  obtained  a  Queen,  who  has  proved  a  bright  and 
shining  example  to  her  sex  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  who 
has  left  behind  her  a  numerous  progeny,  to  supply  any  occa- 
sional vacancy  of  the  tfajonje ;  and  thus  prevented  the  possibility 
of  long  and  sanguinary  civil  wars,  tiie  usual  concomitants  of  a 
disputed  succession. 

Grermany  never  appears  to  have  been  united  in  one  great 
and  powerful  state.  At  present^  as  in  ancient  times,  it  is 
divided  into  very  unequal  portions,  and  no  longer  possesses  even 
a  titular  emperor  as  its  nominal  head.  After  the  domination 
of  the  Romans  had  ceased,  and  their  armies  so  long  the  dread, 
at  length  became  the  scorn  of  the  barbarians,  changes  equally 
great,  sudden,  and  important,  took  place  in  this  part  of  Europe. 
According  to  a  tradition,  rather  confirmed  dum  refuted  by 
the  authority  of  Tacitus,  the  Heruli,  Venedi,  and  other  tribe^ 
generally  known  by  the  denomination  of  Vandals^  leaving  the 
forests  of  Scythia,  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader  called 
Antyrius,  who  has  been  complimented  by  his  posterity  with 
the  title  of  king,  set  out  in  search  of  new  habitations.  They 
are  said  to' have  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  a  very  slight  ccn^ 
struction,  the  principal  vessels  of  which,  carrying  tbdr 
leader,  had  the  head  of  an  ox  rudely  depicted  on  her 
stem.  After  landing,  they  wandered  about  for  some  time^ 
until  arriving  at  length  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder^  they  detex^ 
mined  to  accomplish  a  settlement.  The  territory  of-Medden- 
burgb,  with  the  adjacent  country,  became  one  of  their  fint 
conquests,  and  the  boms  of  their  favourite  animal  —  perhaps 
of  their  deity,  for  they  were  still  heathens  —  after  being  gUdipd» 
and  the  head  surmounted  with  a  coronet  of  gold,  according  to 
the  practice  of  modem  genealogists  ^—  has  been  adopted  ever 

*  Gcneilogj  of  the  German 
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at  die  inns  of  thii  Dachy,  Which  however  aMiined  and 
nteinad  the  rank  of  a  kingclDm  until  about  the  year  1 1?8. 

It  would  pro?e  equally  tedious  and  difficult  to  enumerate 
mk  many  6anguinary  battks  of  those  days,  or  to  spedfy  either 
tha  victories  or  defeats  of  Princes,  who  appear  to  have  been 
considered  as  Kings  of  the  Vandals.    It  may  suffice  to  observe, 
that  the  kingdom  of  WendeHj  or  the  Venedi^  is  said  to  have 
been  successively  enjoyed  by  fifteen  monarchs  in  a  reffAat 
descent,  until  the  the  time  of  Pribidas,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  in  1164;    lake  his  predecetisor, 
Nicolot,  he  engaged  in  an  unfoiftunate  war  with  Henry  the 
lion,  Duke  df  Saxony,  who,  assisted  by  his  allies,  the  Duke 
of  Pomerataia,   and  Waldemar  King  of  Denmark,  defeated 
him  nearDemmin,  in  11 67.    The  victors  divided  the  chief 
part  of  his  dominions  among  themselves  and  followers :  but  cct 
renouncing  Paganisra,  and  embracing  Christianity,    Pribislai 
appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  portion  of  his  territoriea 
Mstored  by  the  generous  intervention  of  the  Lion.*    Mow- 
ever,  firmn  this  tirae^  we  hear  no  more  of  Kings,  but  only 
of  Princes  of  Venden  and  MecUenburgh. 

Thus,  althoi^  the  kingdom  of  the  Venedi  was  destroyed, 
and  many  of  its  inhabitants  removed,  the  ancient  race  was  pre- 
served. A  fortunate  event  occurred  soon  after :  this  was  the 
BMrriage  between  Henry,  the  son  of  Pribislas,  and  Michtildy 
the  daughter  of  the  Lion,  which  not  only  served  to  prop  up 
die  &Uing  fortunes  of  this  house ;  but  proved  the  commence- 
ment of  that  alliance  and  friendship  which  ever  after  subsist^ 
between  thefimulies  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburgh. 

Hsttry  Burevinus  I.,  of  whom  mention  has  just  been  made^' 
on  the  demise  of  his  fioher  in  1178,  inherited  only  a  portion  of 
Ua  remaining  domink)ns;  his  coudn  Nicolot,  being  per- 
lAkted  to  sway  the  sceptre  along  with  him ;  but  the  latter 
hawmg  been  slaki  in  battle,  in  the  florid  language  of  our 


*  Pribbbi  leotived  from  Htaiy  all  the  ttnmtxj  between  the  Elbe  tnd  the  Bdiic/ 
except  SchweriD.  He  tne  efterwiiifda  beptized  it  Lanenbui^i  bj  the  Abbot  olSt*  MU 
chelf  ind  became  the  fbiiiHler  of  the  richly  endowed  monutery  of  Dobiao,  where  he 
f»inteiRd  aloia  With  hia  #iib^  a  demhtir  ef  PoiilMtt«  Kbig  6r  Norway. 
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tiendds,  the  survivor^  who  **  eriridted  the  veine  of.  hii  ^v 
•oendants  with  the  blood  of  Witekind  the  Greaft»  aid 
Harderick  King  of  the  Saxons,*'  obtained  the  sole  domhuan* 
The  entire  destruction  of  paganism  throughout  the  whole  of  hv 
territories,  appears  to  have  occupied  the  remainder  of  im 
reign,  which  was  shortened,  indeed,  by  a  voluntary  surreodar 
of  the  government  to  his  two  sons,  Henry  Borevinus  IL  and 
Nicolot,  in  1228.  In  consequence  of  this  ceraion,  the  finmar 
took  possesion  «of  Gustrow,  and  the  latter  ci  MecUenbai||^ 
On  their  death,  a  similar  division  took  places  and  contimwd 
during  a  period  of  about  two  centuries. 

Henry  III,  surnamed  the  JerosabfmUan^  on  account  of  Us 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1272,  is  chiefly  memoi^ble 
on  account  of  his  misforlunes.  While  there^  he  was  takoa 
prisoner  by  the  Infidels,  and  experienced  all  the  hardsihips  of 
a  bitter  captivity,  unhappily  protracted  during  twenty-«jc 
years. 

*  We  pass  rapidly  over  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  denominated 
the  BaldUon^  and  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Albert  L  and  Join 
his  brother ;  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  mention,  that  Albertf 
in  1357,  obtained  Schwerin,  by  the  marriage  of  his  son,  with 
the  heiress  of  that  Duchy.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  here  omitted 
that  these  two  Princes  were  created  Dukes  of  their  respective 
territories,  and  Princes  of  the  empire^  at  the  diet  of  Prague^ 
A.D.  1349.  An  event  so  memorable  in  this  family,  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  special  Stivour  and  interposition  of  the 
Emperor  Charles* 

Albert  II.  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  in  1  ^6%  m 
eonsequence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle  Magnus ;  but  he  was 
defeated  and  dethroned,  by  Maif^aret  Queen  of  Denmark* 
Albert  lit.  Henry  V.  and  Albert  IV.  exercised  a  joint  domi- 
nion with  princes  of  the  same  blood,  and  were  thus  disabled 
by  a  divided  empire,  from  any  deeds  tending  to  illustrate  thfiDH 
selves  or  enrich  their  posterity.  Henry  VI.  surnamed  the 
"  PacifiC)'*  a  title  far  more  dear  to  humanity,  and  infinitely 
thort  precious  in  the  eyes  of  his  sulgects  thtfi  that  of  '*  Con- 
querar,''    at  first    enjoyed   but  a   fiiurth   portikoi    of   tiie 
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Ihieby  of  Mecklenburgh ;  but  on  the  death  of  Us  unde 
Balthasar,  and  his  brother  EIrick,  he  agreed  with  his  remaining 
hcother  Albert  the  handsome^  about  the  year  1510»  to  divide 
their  dominions;  and  on  this  occasion,  the  latter  obtained 
Ottstrow,  and  the  former  Schwerin.  Hairy  consolidated  the 
fortunes  of  his  family,  and  added  not  a  little  to  its  consequence^ 
by  embracing  the  rdigion  of  Luther.  His  son  Magnus  fol- 
lowing his  example,  became  a  Protestant  bishc^  and  seems  to 
hare  bera  the  first  dignified  ecclesiastic  in  Germany  who  veur 
tured  in  spite  of  the  fulmmations  of  the  Church  of  Rom^  to 
enter  into  the  matrimonial  state* 

In  1547,  John  Ulrick  and  Albert  his  brother^  succeeded 
their  fother.  The  former  who  appears  to  haire  acted  the  mors 
ooQspicuous,part,  being  like  him  a  zelflous  Protestant,  published 
in  1557,  and  enforced  throughout  the  whole  of  their  domi- 
nions, an  ecclesiastical  constitution  drawn  up  by  the  celebrated 
Melancthon. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  pause,  in  order  to  observe  that 
in  consequence  of  the  repeated  partitions  and  divisions,  which 
so  fi^uently  occurred  in  this  fiunily,  it  became  at  length  divide 
ed  into  three  distinct  branches,  viz. 

L  The  House  of  Oustrow; 

II.  The  House  of  Schwerin ;  and 

IIL  Tlie  House  of  Strelitz. 

In  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Ghutiow, 
in  1688,  for  want  of  male  heirs,  a  suit  took  idace  in  the 
Imperial  Courts,  between  the  descendants  of  the  two  remaining 
branches,  concerning  the  right  of  succession.  As  in  Germany, 
the  lawyers  are  to  the  foil  as  dilatory  as  in  England,  this  contest 
eontinttcd  about  thirteen  years,  without  any  proqiect  of  tennina- 
tioo.  At  length,  in  1701,  a  treaty  of  partition  was  wisely  entered 
into  at  Hamburgh,  and  ratified  by  the  Emperor.  By  virtue  of 
this  instrument,  the  Duchy  of  Gustrow,  was  allotted  to  the  Duke 
of  Mecklenburgh-Schwerin,  whose  revenue  in  1701,  amounted 
to  about  40,0001.  sterling ;  while  on  the  Duke  of  Mecklenbuijg^ 
Sbditz,  was  conferred  the  secularized  bishopric  of  Ratzdbuig, 
with  tile  ewmfiandcrks  of  Mirow,  and  Nemrou ;  40^000  croihis 
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«  yeftr  tirom  the  toUs  of  Boltzeiiburgy  together  with  a  voie6  in 
tbe^Uet  of  the  empii^.  The  revenues  of  the  latter  were  then 
^tiniated  at  about  1 5,000/.  j^er  aHnum^  exclurive  of  the  donlaiii^ 
er  reserved  lands* 

Notwithstanding  the  decision  allnded  to  abote^  the  diiefe  of 
both  Houses  assumed  the  same  titles,  arttis,  and  insignia,  viz^ 
Dttkas  of  Mecklenburgh,  Princes  of  Wenden,  S^werin,  anil 
Ratzdibtirg,  and  Lords  of  Rostodc  and  Stargard* 

Her  late  Majesty,  Charlotte  Queen  <^  Great  Britain,  &c. 
was  the  second  surviving  dau^ter,  and  eighth  child,  of 
Charles-Lewis,  Duke  of  Mirow,  by  Albertine-EXEabetb, 
daughter  of  Ernest-Frederick,  Duke  of  Saxe-'HiJdbergfaausen. 
This  interesting  Princess  was  bom,  May  16th,  1744,  at 
'Mirow,  a-  oommandery  t>eibre  mentioned,  as  lately  annexed 
to  the  Strelitz  branch,  by  the  treaty  of  Hamburgh.  Being 
ehristened  soon  after  in  starict  ooofonntty  to  the  Lutheran 
rites,  the  names  of  Charlotte-Caroline  were  bestowed  on  bet 
ij^hness. 

The  Duke,  her  father,  could  boast  of  a  descent  rather 
fflustrious  than  affluent;  for  although  the  'head  of  his  fiimfly 
had  been  long  acknowiq^ed  as  one  of  the  secular  Princes  of 
the  empire^  and  in  that  capacity  was  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the 
diet  of  Ratzelburg;  yet  the  house  of  Schwerin  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  acquired  far  larger  territorial  possessions* 

His  Highness  being  a  younger  brother  of  a  younger  branch, 
in  confi>nnity  to  the  custom  of  the  Princes  of  Crennaoy,  all  of 
whom  are  bred  to  a  military  life^  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and.  at  length  attained  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Gfenerid  under  the  Imperial  banners.  After  dis- 
tinguishing himself  as  a  gallant  commander,  he  retired  to  the 
place  whence  he  derived  his  title,  and  in  this  rctviat  the  whofe 
of  his  family,  consisting  of  ten  children,  weie  bom.  f 

•  The  Duke  of  Mecklenbwgb-Strelltz. 

t   1.  Chrittint-Sophit-AUwnioe,  born  Dec.  6, 179S. 
•    9.  CiiaUn^,  who  died  «i  iw&nu 

9.  Adolphw-Frederick  IV.,  bom  M«y  5,  1738,  who  succeeded  to  Miiow«  on  t^ 
'death*  of  hii  fikthcr,  Jane  s,  17'3»  and  lo  Strelitz,  on  the  death  of  hit  uncle  Frede^ 
iKcfc-ni;^  wkhwii  vuifi  Imm,  m  Jhitnh^t  1 1,  of  tli»  tamt  ym- 
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'His  HSg^ess  died  premahirely  in  1758.  Had. be' Hired 
but  a  few  montbB  longer,  all  the  honour^  and  poeeesricmff.iif 
the  house  of  Mecklenburgh-Strelite  would  hare  devolved  ta 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  his  elder  brother  withooC 
iMoe  male.  The  succession  was  of  course  claimed  by  his 
nqdiew,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mirow,  who  ascendad 
the  ducal  throne,  and  waS  recognised  by  the  name  and  des^ 
nialion  of  Adolph-FrederidL  IV. 

Immediately  after  this*event,  die  Duchess  of  Mirow  renioved 
'io  the  palace  of  Strciitz,  where  she  resided  in  right  of  her 
ddest  aon,  then  a  minor.    This  lady  appears  to  have  devoted 
msdi  of  her  time  to  the  education  of  her  children.    Awar^  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  early  habits,  her  Highness 
csorefhlly  selected  the  most  eminent  instructors,  and  intra* 
diiced  them  into  her  fiunily.    To  the  future  Queen,  Madame 
de  Orabaw  was  assigned  #a  governess.    This  lady,  in  addition 
to  noble  birth,   evinced  a  find  taste  for  pdetry,  and  acquired 
such  eminent  profici^icy  in  historical   compositions,  as  to 
obtain  a  high  degree  df  celebrity.     The  whole  family  being 
PkiteStants,  Dr.  Genzoser,  an  orthodox  Ludieran  divine,  who 
had    distinguished    himself  by   his   knowledge   of  natural 
Ustory,  was  selected  to  preside  over  both  her  religion  and  her 
studies. 

This  amiable  Princess,  from  her  earliest  yean,  discovarsd  a 
gtoat  aptitude  for  learning,  and  dnis  a  certain  precocity'  of 
genias  was  happUy  luiited  with  captivating  manners,  a  duurm- 
ing  temper,  and  an  indescribable  sweetness  of  disposkioii. 
Her  acquisitions  weve,  of  course,  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
vrisfaes  of  a  fond  mother. 

The  German  was  her  native  language^  and  Her  Highness 


4.  Eliabeth-Ghrittiiia ;  and,  5.  Sopbu-Louin ;  who  both  diedin&nM. 
6.  Charlca-^ewu  ¥Vedcrick  II.,  born  October  lo>  1741. 
7«  £ni€M-Gottlob-Albeit»  bora  August  97,  174a. 

8.  Charlotte-Caroline,  QocttD  of  Great  Britatn,  Sic,  bom  May  lOth,  1744,  O.S;> 
and  named  to  Hit  prawnt  MajcMy,  Gwr^  III.  September  8,  176I .  r 

9*  Oottlob.,  wbo  died  aa  ta&mi  $  and, 
10ft  Geoffge-Ai^BtM,  Ion  Aqgwt  16,  I74S* 
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spoke  it  with  fluency  and  elegance ;  she  abo  attained  the 
fiir  more  difficult  obgect  of  writing  it  with  precision.  French 
and  Italian  were  afterwards  attained ;  a  fine  taste  for  music 
was  early  imbibed^  and  the  rapid  movements,  and  ^  brilliant 
finger/'  so  mudi  tallced  of  by  conncusseurs  and  masters,  were 
displayed  to  great  advantage.  The  amusements  of  needle- 
work  and  embrddery  filled  up  the  leisure  hours  <^  the  Prin- 
cess; nor  ought  it  to  be  foxgotten,  that  a  taste  for  both, 
continued  to  be  cherished  throughout  life.* 

At  this  early  period,  too,  the  poor  of  Strelitz,  whom  the 
Princess  often  visited  and  relieved,  are  said  .to  have  contem- 
plated Her  Highness  with  no  common  emotions  of  gratitnde 
Her  joys,  however,  were  not  unalloyed  by  grie^  for  she  was 
deprived  of  her  modier  at  a  period  when  fiilly  sensible  of' her 
loss ;  while  that  Princess,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  illness^ 
followed  by  death,  was  not  ptcmitl^  to  witness  the  q>lciidid 
destiny  of  a  favourite  daughter ;  having  been  cut  off  a  few 
months  before  her  elevation  to  the  throne  I 

Much  has  been  said,  and  to  veiy  little  purpose,  of  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  His  Majesty  first  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  his  future  bride.  It  was  rumoured  that  a  Colonel  Oname 
had  been  sent  by  his  countryman,  the  Earl  of  Bute^  with  a 
special  commission  to  the  continent  for  selecting  a  proper  con- 
sort, among  the  Protestant  Princesses  of  Germany,  and  that 
he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Strdits. 
Sodi  instances  are  not  uncommon  in  this  country ;  and  we 
learn  ^finom  Lord  Bacon's  History  of  Henry  VII.  that  when 
Ais  monarch  entertained  thoughts  of  mariying  the  young 
Queen  of  Naples,  be  dispatched  no  fewer  than  three  ooiiif- 
miasioners  for  this  purpose^  with  secret  instructions  for  taking 
a  survey  of  her  person  and  complexion,  examining  her  breathy 
obtaining  the  size  of  her  foot,  &cf 

*  Thii  Princess,  after  becoming  Queen  of  Engknd»  encmmged  the  trt»  tod  tetonlly 
formed  tn  establbbmeDt  in  Bedfordshire,  when  six  yoong  ladies  were  aught  dra^ng 
mnA^mhnidtrjf  at  her  espcnsey  duriog  a  period  of  five  jeait. 

t  **  Tnst^iceons  geven  by  the  King's  Highnesses  &c."  The  lint  three  aitidca 
respect  die  esublbbments  ef  the  joong  Qoeea  and  ker  mother  t  the  Hourth  -c^fosna 
them  to  tmpSn   *'  whether  the  yo«ag  Qneene  ipeoke  aay  other   laiigegm  tham 
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On  tbe  other  hand  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  yoimg 
monaidi  had  been  originally  captivated  by  the  charms  of  the 
greatest  beauty  of  her  age,  the  daughter  of  a  ducal  houses 
through  whose  veins  the  blood  of  the  Stewarts  had  flowed 
during  some  generations.  Alas  I  such  is  the  caprice  of  fiir- 
tun^  that  both  the  royal  lover  and  the  supposed  object  of  his 
aflfections,  are  unfortunately  bUnd  at  this  moment  I 

But  however  much  His  Majesty  might  have  been  struck  wifJi 
die  charms  of  the  kivdy  Lady  Sarah,  he  was  fully  determined 
nev^  to  be  united  to  a  subject.  This  idea  was  early  instilled 
into  his  mind  by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Saxe 
Gotha.  The  late  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  was  intimatdy 
acquaintfd  with  every  branch  of  every  Protestant  Soverdgn 
konse  in  Germany;  and  it  required  neither  ambassador  nor 
emissary  to  point  out  the  accomplished  dauj^ter  of  the  Duke  of 
MLrow,  the  sister  to  the  reigung  Duke  of  Mecklenburg*  Strelits. 
This  lady  was  already  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Great 
Britain,  and  His  Majesty,  who  was  conversant  in  geneah^ 
and  private  history,  to  a  degree  of  minuteness,  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  any  thing  relative  to  her  birth,  her  education,  or 
good  conduct  In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  recollected,  that 
one  of  her  Serene  Highness's  brothers  (Charles  Lewis  Frede- 
ric) was,  at  that  very  moment,  a  colonel  in  his  own  Hanoverian 
'  fi>ot-goard&^  A  letter  which  shall  be  mentioned  hereafter,  is 
said  to  have  contributed  powerfully  to  the  auspicious  event. 

This  young  and  distinguished  female,  on  due  investigation, 
at  length  became  the  declared  object  of  His  Majesty's  choice 
and  after  all  the  preUminaries  had  been  settled  with  his 
mother,  and  the  Earl  of  Bute,  his  late  governor,  who  for 
many  years  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence^  the  youtUul  monarch 
panting  for  possession  of  an  unseen  princess,  determined  to 
carry  his  resolves  into  immediate  execution.     Accordingly  a 

Spanjrthe  and  lultan  ;  and  whether  the  can  tpeke  anj  Frenthe  or  iAten  "  tin 
remainder  retpect  her  person,  brrath,  hair,  and  diet.  Henry,  who  wa«  iben  oU» 
appean  to  have  been  very  ansioua  to  know  whether  the  young  pnnccM  naed  |iaaftC  ? 
and  in  esaet  conformity  to  hia  chamctcr,  gave  special  ordcn  aboat  the  yearly  value  of 
her  income,  and  **  whether  ibe  shall  heva  the  same  to  hir  and  hir  heizca  fat  ever,  or 
db  diiriflg  hir  lifr  only/' 
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oQOim«iiic8ti<m  took  place  with  the  Gmrt  of  Strriite,  aad  it 
msf  he  radUy  aiippoeed  that  no  uimecesgary  obttaclei  were- 
■nggested,  with  a  view  of  defening  an  alliance^  eoAnneaeed 
Ubder  such  flattering  and  auspicious  ctrounittances* 

The  first  official  communication  on  this  sulgect,  was  madke 
fay  Hb  Majesty  to  the  Privy  Council,  assembled  at  St  Jomes'Sy 
July  8th,  1761>  in  the  following  elegant  and  very  appropriate 
aiUresb: 

*^  Having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  pfocure  the  wel- 
&re  and  happiness  of  my  people,  and  to  render  the  sasM 
stable  and  permanent  to  posterity,  I  have  ever  since  my  acces* 
sion  to  the  throne^  turned  my  thonghls  towards  the  dwiee 
qf  a  Princess  for  my  consort;  and  I  how  with  great  satkCfuy^ 
tion  aoiuaint  you,  that  after  the  fullest  information,  aiad 
fliature  deliberation,  I  am  come  to  a  resdution,  to  demand  in 
marriage  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz ; 
H  Princess  distinguished  by  every  eminent  virtue  and  atniable 
endowment,  whose  illustrious  line  has  constantly,  shown  .the 
firinest  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  my  family. 

.  ^  I  have  judged  proper  to  communicate  to  you  these'  »y 
intentions,  in  order  that  you  may  be  fiilly  apprised  of  a  matter 
so  highly  important  to  me,  and  to  my  kingdoms,  and  which 
I  persuade  myself,  will  be  most  acceptable  to  all  my  lovkig 
subjects." 

.:  In  conformity  to  the  above  declaration,  a  suiieof  persons 
of  the  first  distinction,  was  immediately  provided.  The  Earl  of 
Haroourt  was  appointed  to  demand  the  bride ;  the  Dudbesses 
of  Ancaster  and  Hamilton,  together  with  the  Countess  of 
Effingham,  accompanied  by  many  ladies  of  quality,  vrete  to 
have  charge  of  her  person ;  while  the  gallant  Lord  Anson  was 
nominated  to  command  the  squadron  destined  to  convoy  the 
fatVLte  Queen  to  the  shores  of  England.  The  Carolina  yacht, 
on  this  joyful  occasion,  was  new  christened,  and  named  the 
Charlotte,  in  honour  of  Her  Serene  Highness,  while  the 
btfrg^  intended  to  carry  the  Princess  and  her  attendants 
the  Elbe,  were  embellished  with  a  profusion  of  carving 

II 
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^d'  gi|4iogi  (tt^  lyiaiiQed' with  piok^  c^ews^  aU  Mfich^ 
and  elegantly  clothed  inf.  a  red  unifinrm,  at  His  Mig^t/« 
imvale  Expense.  The  Chapel  Royal  was  at  the  same  time 
oid»!ed  to  be  ftiraidied  in  the  most  qolendid  tad  sttihptaoiis 

On  the  14th  of  August,  Lord  Hai-couit  sind  the  other 
hirds  and  ladies  appointed  to  this  important  mis^dd,  arrived 
at  Strelitz.  Next  morning  the  cseremony  of  demanding  Her 
S^ene  Highness  in  marriage  took  plaee^  and  on  the  contract 
)M^lg  signed,  the  States  and  deputies  pf  the  various  towns 
W^^.  introduced  to  pay  their  r^qpects. 

From  this  day  forward,  the  betrothed  Princess  was  treated 
with  new  and  distinguished  marks  of  respect*;  and  constaBtfy 
diQed  at  a  separate  table,  with  the  Princess  of  Schwartkbwri^ 
lijer  great  aunt,  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  her  sister.  Her 
Sorene  Hi^mess  was  serve4  Qn  this  occasion  by  M»  dt 
Seslhenfleth,  and  Mesdames  de  Sefe^m  and  Rauchber,  ladies 
of  tb».  Courl.  M.  de  Dewitz,  Privy  Counsellor  of  legation, 
did  the  honours  pf  the  taUe  standing* 

0^  the  1 7th,  Her  Highness,  accompanied  by  the  reigning 
Scdos  her  brother,  set  t>ut  for  Mirdw,  amidst  the  tears  and 
prayers  of  all  ranks  of  pec^pl^  the  poor  in  partienlar,  to  whom 
sb0  had  ever  been  a  liberal  ben^ietress*.  After  passing  through 
X«eitt9en  fmd  G^iorde^  at  seveaa o'clock  in  the  eveningofl^ 
22d;  the  splendid  cavalcade  arrived  at  Stade,  and  having 
proceedi^  iiext  moniing  to  Cuxhaven,  Her  Serene  Hij^ness 
«Dd>arked  on  board  the  royal  yacht,  accompanied  by  tibe 
bdiesand  nobtemen  of  her  suite,  under  a  royal  sahite  from  the 
sqpadron.  On  the  38th,  Admiral  Lord  Anson,  who  had  the 
royal  sti^ndard  flying,  hoisted  the  signal  for  sailing,  and  after 
encountering  three  different  storms,  the  flotilla  at  length 
arrived  at  Harwich,  September  6th,  after  a  most  tedious  and 
disagreeable  voyage.  During  the  passage.  Her  Serene  High- 
nessy  who  appears  to  have  been  but  little  a^ected  by  such  a 
tjorbulent  element,  continued  to  display  that  taste,  or  rather 
passion  for  music,  which  never  forsook  her  through  life ;  for 
wholly  undismay^  by  the  tempest,  she  at  intervals  recurred 
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to  « luvptidKMd  wluch  liad  been  placed  in  tlie  grand  cabin, 
fer  the  purpose  of  practbing  English  tunes. 

On  landing  next  day,  the  future  Queen  of  England  was 
reoeived  with  due  attention  by  the  mayor,  aldermen^  and  cor- 
poration of  Harwich,  dressed  in  their  formalities,  and  display- 
ing all  the  insignia  of  office*  Arriving  at  Colchester  about  fire 
o'dodE  Her  Serene  Highness  partook  of  some  refreshments, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Lord  Abercom's,  where  an  degant  entcr^ 
tainment  had  been  provided.  On  this  occasion,  die  Lords 
Anson  and  Harcourt  officiated,  standing  during  supper  on 
each  side  of  the  Prince^'s  chair.  Ne&t  day  about  12  o'dodc, 
she  arrived  at  Rumford,  where  the  King^s  carriages  and 
servants  were  in  attendance^  and  on  reaching  London,  pro- 
ceeded down  Constitution  Hill,  and  through  the  Park  to  St. 
James's,  where  the  Bride  was  handed  out  of  her  coach  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York,  and  received  at  the 
gate  by  all  the  royal  family.  Haring  been  met  in  the  garden 
by  His  Majesty,  he  in  a  very  gallant  and  affectionate  mauler, 
raised  up  apd  saluted  his  future  consort,  when  about  to  make 
her  obeisance.  The  King  then  conducted  her  to  the  palace 
where  she  dined  with  His  Majesty,  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. 

About  eight  o'dock  in  t;be  evening,  the  procession  to  the 
Chapel  Royal  commenced,  preceded  by  trumpets^  heralds, 
chamberlains,  maids  of  honour,  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  he 
&C..  &C.  The  royal  bride  dressed  in  her  nuptial  habit,  was 
supported  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  on  the 
one  side^  and  Prince  William,  afterwards  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land,  on  the  other,  her  train  being  borne  by  the  following  ten 
unmarried  daughters  of  dukes  and  earls,  of  whom  the  first 
only  has  survived  Her  Majesty : 

1.  Lady  Sarah  Lennox;         6.  Lady  Car.  Montagu; 

2.  Lady  Caroline  Russ^F;      7.  Lady  Eliza  Keppel ; 

3.  Lady  Ann  Hamilton ;        8.  Lady  Louisa  Greville ; 

4.  Lady  Eliza  Ker ;  9.  Lady  Eliz.  Harcourt ;  and 

5.  Lady  Barry  Bentinck ;  10.  Lady  H.  Strange  ways. 
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JJlbe  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Seeker,  the 
Xotd  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  when  the  Duke  of  York 
gave  the  bride's  hand  to  His  Majesty,  the  Park  and  Tower 
glins  immediately,  fired  a  royal  salute. 

On  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  September,  the  coronation  of  thefar 
Majesties  took  place^  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  pomp  and 
^lendour.  His  Graoe  of  Canterbury  again  officiated  bn  this 
oc;casion,  and  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Drummond,  then 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  afterwards  translated  to  York. 
The  young  Queen  was  superbly  a'dorned  in  her  royal  robes, 
her  head  being -decorated  with  a  tiara  or  circlet  of  gold,  richly 
sec  with  jewels ;  the  Duke  of  Mandiester  ih  his  robes,  with 
his  coronet,  and  staff  of  office  in  his  band,  acted  as  Her 
Mi^esty's.Lord  Chamberlain;  while  her  crown  was  carried  by 
the  Duke  of  Bolton  in  his  robes  of  state.  The  splendid  train 
4in  this  occasion,  was  borne  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
oess  Augusta,  supported  by  the  following  earls'  daughters,  not 
one  of  whom,  we  believe,  now  survives : 

1.  Lady  Mary,  Gray ;  4.  Lady  Sdina  Hastings ; 

2.  Lady  Eliz.  Montagu ;  5.  Lady  Heneage  Finch ;  and 

3.  I^dy  Jane  Stewart ;  6,  Lady  Mary  Douglas* 

The  well-known  coronation  anthem  of  <*  Zadoc  the  Priest," 
composed  by  Handel,  was  sung  by  the  choir,  soon  after  which 
medals  of  both  their  Majesties  were  plentifully  scattered  among 
the  populace.  That  of  the  Queen  bore  the  emblem  of  a 
seraph,  descending  with  a  crown,  with  the  appropriate  motto  of 

"  Qiuesitum  Meritis** 

When  the  royal  dower  ^  was  assigned.  Her  Majesty,  who 
was  present,  and  seated  in  a  chair  of  state  on  the  King's  right 
band,  in  die  House  of  Lords,  arose  and  made  her  obeisance 
to  the  King.  Oh  this  occasion,  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  of 
Commons  congratulated  His  Majesty  *^  on  his  royal  nuptinls 

*  i 00^000/.  per  annum ,  with  Richmond  Park,  and  ihe  Qufcti'-.  home. 
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with  a  Princess,  whose  illustrious  ancestors  were  early  asser* 
tars  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind,  and  in 
consequence,  closely  attached  to  His  Majesty's  family ;  a  Prin^ 
cess,"  he  added,  ^*  whom  the  most  distinguished  virtues,  and 
amiable  endowments,  pointed  out  to  Your  Majesty's  choice, 
«and  made  the  partner  of  the  brightest  throne  in  EurapeJ* 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  observe^  that  Her  Majesty 
having  been  bred  a  Lutheran,  and  consequently  considered  by 
law  in  the  light  of  a  dissenter  from  the  Church  of  England, 
although  the  difierence  be  rather  minute^  perhaps,  than  sub- 
stantial, it  became  necessary  to  conform.  Accordingly,  after 
due  consideration,  this  august  personage  became  a  member 
of  the  EstabKshed  Religion ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
npne  of  our  Queens,  in  modem  times,  ever  evinced  greater 
zeal  for  its  prosperity  and  welfare. 

Every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his 
consort,  was  instantly  provided  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty. 
Each  request  was  complied  with,  or  rather  each  wish  may  be 
said  to  have  been  anticipated. 

An  establishment*,  on  a  grand  and  magnificent  scale,  such 

*  H«r  Mi||ttiy'«  fint  cstabliihrnent  vtt  farmed  September  s,  1761. 

Lord  Chunbcrlaim. 
1761.  Rbbert  Duke  of  Maocbetter.  1 7 77.  F.  G.  Marquis  of  CanMithen. 

1769.  Hugh  Etfl  of  NonhumterUiid.         1783.  Tbomtt  Earl  of  A^lesbiny,  K.  T. 
176a.  SdDob  Earl  Harcourt.  1799.  Gtorgt  Earl  of  Mortoo. 

176B.  John  Earl  oi  Pclawar. 

MUtiesset  of  the  Robei. 
176I.  Mary  Duchess  of  Ancaster.  1793.  EUabfth  Marcbioiiess  of  Bath. 

Ladtca  of  the  Bedchamber. 

176I,  EUsabeth  Dnchess  of  HamiltoD,  1768.  Itabella  Conotflss  of  Hcrtfiifd. 

aodArgyle.  1770.  Mary  Countess  of  Holdenwite. 

Elbabcth  Gmntcsa  of  Effingham.  17S9.  Elixabeth  Countess  of  Haraoun. 

Elisabeth  Ducfaessof  Northumber-  1784.  Elizabeth  Countess  of  Fsmbntke. 

laiyl,  1791.  Elizabeth  Viscountess  Sjdncir. 

Alicia  Matilda  Countess  of  Eg^  1793.  EKsabcch  Cooniess  of  Cardigan. 

nont.  1794.  Countess  of  Harrington. 

Elizabeth  Vicoomets  Weymouih.  1 801 .  Countess  of  Maedesfield. 
Plana  Vitcooutess  Bolingbioke. 
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We  believe  as  no  former  Queen  of  England  had  ever  before 
enjoyed,  was  now  formed  for  Her  Majesty,  A  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, who  was  a  nobleman  of  ducai  rank,  together  with  a 
Vice  Chamberlain,  the  son  of  an  Earl,  were  placed  at  the  head 
of  that  department;  a  Duchess  was  nominated  mistress  of  the 
robes ;  of  six  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  one  was  also  a  Duchess ; 
three  were  Countesses ;  and  two  Viscountesses ;  the  Master  of 
the  Horse  was  an  Earl ;  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  was  a  Baronet ;  the  Comptroller  was  the  son  of  an 
Earl;  the  Equerry  was  of  the  same  rank;  the  Maids  of  Ho- 
nour were  selected  from  the  best  families  in  the  kingdom; 
and  two  distinguished  lawyers  were  nominated  Her  Majesty's 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General. 

Great  pains  were  also  taken  to  represent  Her  Majesty  in 
the  most  fiivourable  point  of  view.  Ah  English  translation  of 
a  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
when  only  sixteen  years  of  age^  supplicating  His  Majesty  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburgh  Schwe- 
rin,  which  they  appear  to  have  settled  in,  and  devoured  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts,  was  now  reproduced.  After  being  privately 
circulated  in  manuscript,  this  autograph  was  published 
in  the  Annual  Register  of  1761;  while  anothisr  version  at 
the  sdme  time  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  a  transcript  of  which 
is  now  in  London.  Without  presuming  to  decide  on  the 
question  of  authenudty,  a  copy  is  here  subjoined : 

'<  To  the  King  of  Prussia. 

**  May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 
**  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  congratulate^  or  condole 
<^  with  you  on  your  late  victory:    since  the  same  success 
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176 1.  SimoD  Earl  Harcoun.  1768.  Heniy  Dtike  of  Heaufort. 

1763.  Thomas  Viscoant  Weymoaih.  17 70.  John  Earlof  WaUIegrave. 

176^.  Peregrine  Duke  o(  Ancaster.  1790.  George  Simon  Earl  Barcourr. 

J766.  JohtiEarl  DeUyrar.  •— ^«   Geoigv  Earl  of  Mortoo. 
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las  covered  you  with  laurels,   has   overspread  the. 
of  Mecklenburgh  with  desolation.     I  know.  Sire, 
seems  unbecoming  my  sex,  in  this  age  of  vicious 
nt,  to  feel  for  one's  country,  to  lament  the  horrors 
or  wish  for  the  return  of  peace.     I  know  you  may 
more  properly  my  province  to  study  the  arts  of 
,  or  to  inspect  subjects   of  a  more  domestic  nature  ; 
wever    unbecoming  it  may  be  in  me,     I  cannot 
;  desire  of  interceding  for  tliis  unhappy  people. 
1  but  a  very  few  years  ago  that  this  territory  wore 
.  pleasing  appearance.    The  country  was  cultivated, 
»nt  looked  cheerful,  and  the  towns  abounded  with 
id  festivity  !      What  an  aUeration,  at  present,  from 
larmiog  scene !     I  am  not  expert  at  debcription, 
my  fancy  add  any  horrors  to  the  picture  :  but  sure 
;]uerorM  themselves  would  weep  at  the  hideous  pros- 
V  before  me.     The  whole  country,  my  dear  coun- 
ine  frightful  waste,  presenting  only  objects  to  excite 
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Her  ilbjestj  was  never  reckoned  a  profeascd  beauty;  tijere 
was.  nothing  either  in  her  person  or  finitiires  to  attract  vulgar 
admiration.  But  the  scnqpulous  delicacy  of  her  manners,  her 
excellent  sense,  her  tried  discretion  at  so  early  an  age,  and 
somewhat  of  a  prudent  and  dignified  reserve  in  her  general 
demeanour,  were  all  calculated  both  to  engage  and  tix  the 
attentions  of  a  moxuurch,  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  her 
munerous  virtues  and  rare  accomplishments.  From  the  very 
firsty  indeed,  the  Queen  appears  to  have  fascinated  her  royal 
lover,  who  congratulated  himself,  not  without  good  reason,  on 
the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  and  on  the  demise  of  his  mother,  the 
Princess  Dowager,  his  consort  aijoyed  his  sde  and  entire  con* 
fidenoe. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  this  nation  was  then,  and  ever* 
has  been  jealous  of  foreigners.  During  a  former  reign,  two 
German  ladies,  dignified  with  high-sounding  English  titles^ 
\kfid  rendered  every  thing  venal  around  them ;  and  the  peer- 
.age  itsdf  was  said  not  to  have  been  always  sacred  from  their 
avarice  and  rapacity.*  If  we  are  to  credit  rumour,  all  the 
women  of  rank  in  die  Duchy  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  either 
lioped  to  accompany  or  follow  the  Queen  of  England  into  the 
iasid  of  promise  5  and  perh^M  this  amiable  and  distinguidied 
female^  in  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  might  have  been  induced 
to  hold  out  some  distant  expectations  of  futuf e  favour  and  pro- 
tection* But  soon  after  her  arrival,  on  studying  the  genius  of 
the  nation,  and  contemplating  the  conseqoenoes  likely  to  ensue^ 
■^  Queen  perceived  the  necessity  of  restricting  her  patronage. 
To  render  this  resolve  less  harsh  and  disagreeable^  Hia 
'Majesty  furnished  her  with  a  considerable  snm  of  money, 
wfaicb  was  divided  by  way  of  indemnySeoHm  among  a  numerous 
•body  of  titled  expectants.  This  was  both  very  pmdent  and 
veiy  politic.  Itoioeforth,  we  find  the  young  Queen  placing 
her  entire  oonfidenoe  in  English  lacKes  ef  distinguished  Auni- 
KeS)  and  with  an  exception  of  Madame  de  SdnoeUenburgky 
whose  very  name  seemed  nngmteful  to  an  English  ear,  we 
hear  bat  l^tlle  of  Omnan  attendants. 

See  <•  Bemiiiiiesnim/'  bj  the  lace  Eerl  of  Oifoid. 
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Another  object  of  still  higher  importance^  long  occupied  the 
dionghts  and  embittered  the  reflections  of  the^Qiieeii-Consorf. 
Mecklenburgh,  although  less  exposed  than  Schwerin,  had 
been  greatly  impoverished  during  the  late  war,  so  that  the  in- 
habitants were  rendered  incapable  of  paying  the  usual  taxes. 
The  minority  that  ensued,  was  not,  perhaps,  calculated  to 
enrich  the  ducal  treasury,  and  a  royal  marriage  was  only 
wanting  to  complete  the  common  ruin.  Three  years  income, 
at  least,  of  this  little  principality,  was  required  for  the  outfit 
of  the  royal  bride,  and  the  presents  and  entertainments  fro* 
Tided  with  no  unsparing  hand  on  that  occasion.  Was  a 
brother  to  suffisr  by  a  sister's  elevation?  And  was  it  to  be 
permitted,  that  an  event  calculated  indeed  to  iUustrate  his 
family,  should  at  once  prove  its  honour  and  its  ruin  ? 
'  These  considerations  did  not  escape  His  Majesty's  attentioit* 
No  one  was  more  minutely  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  necessary  measures  were  speedUy  adopted  for 
afibrding  instant  and  effectual  relief.  Accordingly,  after  odb- 
sulting  with  his  ministers,  a  pension  on  the  Irish  estaMkb- 
ment  was  granted ;  and  that  too,  in  such  a  manner,  and  to 
such  an  amount,  that  if  not  an  ample,  yet  was  a  reasonable 
compensation.  This  circumstance  occasioned  considerable 
clamour,  chiefly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it .  was  efiected ;  and  yet  when  calmly  viewed,  it  must 
be  considered  as  an  act,  not  of  profusion,  but  of  justice. 

From  the  first  moment  of  her  arrival  in  England,  Her 
Majesty  evinced  a  most  laudable  resoluticm,  calculated  to  in- 
spire female  ddicacy  with  confidence^  to  discourage  vice  and 
immorality,  and  to  render  her  drawing*room  impervious  to 
the  intrusion  of  improper  characters.  Were  the  connubial 
virtoes  to  be  elbowed  in  her  presence  by  the  votaries  of  crime 
and  prostitution  ?  Was  the  chaste  wife  and  the  good  mother 
to  mingle  with  those^  who,  after  dishonouring,  had  deserted 
both  their  husbands  and  children  ?  During  ihe  continuance  of 
a.  long  reign,  this  was  a  rule  invariably  adhered  to  at  Her 
M^yesty's  Court,  with  one  perhaps,  accidental  exception,  and 
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that  too  in  the  case  of  a  foreigner.  The  efiects  prodiided  by 
such  a  role  of  conduct,  are  indescribable :  for  on  this  point 
the  Queen  is  known  to  have  proved  inexorable  to  the  prayers, 
the  intreaties,  and  evem  the  tears,  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished females  of  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  an  event  occurred,  that  while  it  diffused  uni- 
versal joy  throughout  Great  Briton  and  Ireland,  was  calcu- 
lated to  render  the  royal  pair,  if  possible,  still  more  dear  than 
ever  to  each  other.  Her  Majesty  was  now  declared  to  be 
enceinte;  and  that  circumstance  was  accordingly  notified  to 
the  proper  auAorities  in' due  form.  At  this  period,  aceou^ 
cheurs,  or  men-midwives,  had  been  lately  introduced  into 
practice,  but  Her  Majesty,  with  appropriate  delicacy,  deter- 
mined not  to  subscribe  to  this  innovation.  Mrs.  Draper,  a 
midwife  of  considerable  celebrity  in  that  day,  was  accord- 
ingly selected  from  the  band  of  female  practitioners,  and  gave 
entire  satisfaction.  Under  her  auspices.  His  Royal  Highness 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  Electoral  Prince  of  Brunswick 
Lunenburgh,  and  now  Prince  R^ent  of  the  United  King- 
dom, was  born  on  August  12,  1762,  at  St.  James's  Palace^ 
and  baptized  in  the  Counci)-K:hamber  there,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember following.  The  royal  infant  was  immediately  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  who  presided 
for  many  years  with  distinguished  care  and  ability  over  the 
nursery  department. 

A  numerous  progeny  succeeded,  all  of  whom  we  shall  enu- 
merate in  due  order,  observing  that  Her  Majesty  proved  more 
prolific  than  any  branch  either  of  her  own  family,  or  that  of 
the  Eang.* 

II.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Frederic,  now  Duke  of 
York,  and^ishop  of  Osnaburgh ;  was  the  first  child  born  at 
Buckingham-house,  a  late  acquisition,  since  known  by  the 

*  TIm  DucImm  of  MifoWy  Her  Mijettj*t  mother  had  ten ;  the  late  Prinreu  of 
Wales,  mother  to  the  King,  ninci  and  Their  Majestiea  King  George  II.,  and  Qitea 
Caroline,  alto  nine  children. 
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appellation  of  the  *^  Queen'^  palacei'*  He  also  caoie  into  th(f 
world  August  16,  1:763,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Dra{ter, 
i|nd  was  baptized  at  St«  James's,  September  1 9,  which  after 
the  purchase  just  aUuded  tOj  was  only  used  on  occasions  oS 
state. 

Ill;  Prince  WiIliam-*Henry  Duke  of  Claroice,  also  born 
at  the  Queen's  palace,  August  21,  1765,  was  likewise  intro^ 
duced  under  female  influence. 

IV.  The  Princess  Gbarlotte-Augusta-Matilda,  Princess 
Rpyal,  first  Etectress,  and  then  Queen  of  Wirtembei^,  was 
born  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  September  29, 1 766,  Mrs.  Draper 
btiil  presiding  as  before. 

V.  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  was  bom  at  Buckii)g- 
ham-house,  Nov*  2,  1767,  the  same  female  being  again  ioi 
attendance. 

VL  The  Princess  Sophia-Augusta,  was  bom  at  the  samei 
place,  and  introduced  into  the  world  under  the  same  aus* 
pices,  NoY.  8,  1768. 

VIL  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  now  Princess  of  Hombourg». 
born  at  the  same  place.  May  32,  1 770. 

VIII.  Prince  Emest-Augustus,  now  Duke  of  CumberUnd, 
was  bom  at  the  same  place,  June  5, 1 771. 

IX*  Prince  Augustus  Frederic,  now  Duke  of  Sussex  * 
Jan.  87, 1763. 

X.  Prince  Adolphus  Frederic,  now  Duke  of  Cambridge^ . 
Feb.  24,  1774. 

XL  Princess  Mary,  April  25,  1776. 

XII.  Princess  Sophia,  Nov.  3,  1777. 

XIII.  Prince  Octarius,  born  Feb.  25,  1779,  and  died  on 
May  2Sd,  178S. 

XIV.  Prince  Alfired,  bora  Sept  22, 1 7S0,  and  died  Aug.  26.' 
1782. 

Xy.  Princess  Amelia,  born  August  7,  1783,  .and  died 
Nov.  2,  1810. 

Of  all  these  children,  with  the  exception  of  cme  only  (I 
believe  the  Princess  Amelia),  Her  Majesty  was  safely  deli- 


vtered  by  it  &m»Iep  On  the  occasion  ^i;^ed  Uh  the  hite 
Dr.  Ford,  who  heppened.  to  be  iu  i^ttendance,  was  called  in^ 
and  conducted  himself  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  the  royal 
£im]Iy* 

On  the  marfiage  of  their  Majesties^  some  difficulties  existed 
relative  to  a  fit  and  proper  residooce.  The  palace .  of  St« 
James's  was  falling  iast  to  decay ;  Buckingham  House,  erected 
by  a  Duke  of  xhe  same  name^  required  considerable  repairs, 
and  Windsor  Castle  was  then  actually  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
After  due  consideration,  the  little  palace  at  Kew  was  at  length 
pitched  upon,  notwithstanding  various  objections,  both  in  re- 
spect to  size  and  convehittice.  The  Princess  dowager  had  lately. 
erected  a  splendid  Chinese  Pagoda  in  the  adjoining  gardens, 
which,  indeed,  Her  Royal  Highness  had  dteated,  by  converting 
a  barren  waste  into  a  fruitful. soil  Her  Majesty  was  doubtlesa 
pleased  with  her.  new  habitation,  on  account  of  the  botanical 
assemblage  of  curious  exotics,  then  beginning  to  be  collected 
there.  Since  that  period,  great  additions  have  been  made^ 
and  it  now  possesses,  perhaps,  the  greatest  variety  of  plants, 
particularly  aquatics  and  heaths,  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile  Bttckinj^iam  House  underwent  a  substantial 
repair,  and  His  Majesty  adopted  the  necessary  measures  to 
render  the  noble  caatle  at  Windsor  habitable.    A  lodge  was 
also  built  br  the  Queen,  who  took  great  delight  in  walking, 
and  driving  through  the  aurrounding  parks.     At  a  latter, 
perifldy  the  mansion  at  Frogmore,  with  the  acyacent  fields, 
waa  converted  first  into  a  dairy,  and  next  into  a  pleasure-, 
honse,  the  grounds  of  which  were  skilfully  ornamented  by  the. 
hand  of  taste,  and  its  walks  occasionally  decorated  by  all  that 
was  great,  splendid,  and  respectable  in  the  vicinity. 

The  whole  domestic  eeonottiy  of  the  royal  family  was  regu-* . 
lated  according  to  known  and  settled  rules.  The  morning 
was  dedicated  to  study.  Her  Majesty,  on  her  arrival^  pos- 
sessed but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  our  language ;  in  short, 
she  spoke  Vkt  a  foreigner.  But  in  due  time,  and  vs^di  assi- 
dnoiis  a]ipIioatian,  under  an  able  inatractor  *,  the  Queen  was 

*  The  Ute  Mr.  MajehJie. 
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at  length  Ambled)  not  only  to  pronoance^  but  to  write  EnglUr 
with  a  considerable  d^ee  of  d^ance  and  precision.  A  habit 
of  early  rising  contribated  not  a  little  to  the  health  and  the 
enjoyments  of  the  royal  fiunily;  and  enabled  the  augogt  per- 
sonage, of  whom  we  now  treat,  to  visit  the  cottage  of  the 
widow,  to  inspire  the  orphan  with  hope^  and  to  cheer  the 
declining  years  of  the  labourer  or  woodman,  worn  out  witk 
the  incessant  toil  and  fatigue  of  half  a  century.  Sdiools,  in 
due  time,  arose  under  such  hi^py  auspices ;  bibles  were  di^ 
tributed  in  abundance;  and  every  efibrt  was  made  to  render 
the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  the  abode  of  peace,  tranqoilli^, 
and  happiness. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  morning  was  de» 
voted  to  study,  and,  it  may  be  here  added,  that  the  forenoon  waa 
frequently  occupied  in  visiting  the  neighbourhood.     Nune- 
ham,  and  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  were  &vourite  drives.     St€>ck 
Park  was  within  sight  of  the  drawing-room  windows.     Cliefl^ 
den's  **  proud  alcove"  was  at  no  great  distance;  and  e^iery 
family  of  distinction  iu  the  vicinity  was  honoured  with  frequent 
calls.    The  dinner,  which  was  served  up  at  an  early  hour,  con- 
sumed but  little  time;   a  party,   chiefly  selected   from  the 
neighbourhood,  generally  assembled  in  the  evening;  a  con- 
cert, in  which  the  ablest  performers  not  unfrequently  assisted, 
proved  a  constant  source  of  entertainment;  and  at  that  period 
the  whole  generally  concluded  with  a  ball. 

But  it  was  on  the  terrace  of  the  castle,  during  a  summer^a 
evening,  that  the  royal  pair  appeared  in  the  roost  amiable 
point  of  view.  There,  accompanied  by  their  childien,  they 
shouted  themselves  freely,  and  without  reserve,  to  their  people* 
Surrounded  by  thousands  of  nobles  and  plebeians,  their  con- 
duct was  affable  in  the  extreme,  and  no  opportunity  of  saying, 
or  doing  a  civil  thing  was  ever  sufiered  to  escape. 

Meanwhile^  time  rolled  away,  and  amidst  a  large  portion  of 
happiness,  no  small  share  of  misery  was  reserved  for  the  illus- 
trious lady  now  under  consideration.  In  1788  the  King  waa 
unhapply  visited  by  a  calamity,  thd  horrors  of  which  bafte 
all  description.    On  this  occasion  his  iaithful  consort  forgot 
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not  for  a  single  moment  ber  duties  as  a  wik.  Such,  however,  wasr 
^e  peculiarity  of  the  present  case  (being  what  lawyers  term  a 
Casus  Omissus)  that  it  was  diiBcult  in  the  extreme,  to  act  either 
with  propriety  or  effect,  as  no  legislative  provision  had  been 
made  for  an  event,  hitherto  unexampled  in  our  history.    But 
theea^ceilence  of  Her  Majesty's  private  character ;  her  intrepid 
fidelity  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  distress ;  a  certain  degree 
of  political  influence  arising  out  of  her  establishment,  her 
station,  and  her  virtues ;  aided,  encouraged,  and  assisted  by 
the  counsels  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  the  eloquence 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  bore  her  in  triumph  over  the  ocean  of  difficulties 
and  perils  with  which  the  throne  seemed  to  be  surrounded. 
Let  it  be  recollected  too,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  current  of 
popular  opinion  set  strongly  on  the  same  side,  and  proved  not 
a  little  serviceable  to  the  progress  of  both  Queen  and  Ministers; 

The  sudden  recovery  of  a  bdoved  monarch,  difRiscd  a 
tumultuous  joy  throughout  the  British  Isles,  and  the  meritori- 
ous conduct  of  his  virtuous  consort,  marked  by  unvarying 
attachment,  and  finally  graced  with  complete  success,  endeared 
the  name  of  Charlotte  to  the  whole  nation. 

But  alas  I  the  joys  of  this  world  are  transitory:  new 
afflictions  were  reserved  for  the  royal  pair.  The  death  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  in  1810,  proved  the 
source  of  long  and  bitter  affliction,  in  addition  to  which,  it 
was  followed  by  events  of  the  most  melancholy  nature.  The 
relapse  of  the  King,  who  is  known  to  have  been  greatly 
afiected  by  this  event,  produced  the  R^ncy  Act,  which  after 
suspending  the  powers  of  the  heir  apparent,  in  certain  cases, 
and  for  a  certain  period,  finally  enabled  His  Royal  Highness 
to. become  Pro^Bexy  always  acting  however,  *^  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty." 

The  royal  establishment  was  maintained  at  Windsor,  in 
case  of  a  speedy  recovery ;  to  Her  Majesty  was  very  properly 
ikssigned  the  custody  of  the  person  of  her  afflicted  consort; 
and  she  was  assisted  by  a  council  on  this  Jtrying  occasion,  to 
whom  the  physicians  in  attendance  made  regular  monthly  reports 
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refrpectipg  the  mental  Andoorppreal  beldth  of  the  royal  patusi. 
Soon  ^r  this,  also^  Her  Majesty's  reT^lie  received  a  con- 
siderable accession,  and  suitable  provision  was  made  for  the 
illustrious  females,  her  daughters. 

We  pass  over  the  intervening  period,  because  no  event  of 
great  importance  connected  with  Her  Majesty's  happiness 
occurred.  At  length,  however,  after  enjoying  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  series  of  good  health,  the  Queen  all  at  once  was 
assailed  by  a  multitude  of  human  maladies.  The  first  attack 
appeared  to  resemble  an  hepatic  conq)laint,  and  the  Bath 
waters  were  inunedis^ly  pi^escribed.  The  eflfects  however 
were  rendered  of  little  avail,  by  intelligence  of  the  audden  and 
unexpected  demise  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  preceded  by 
ti^t  of  her  infant  offipring«*  A  second  visit  to  the  same  place 
seemed  for  a  while  to  give  rdief  ;  but  the  disease  now  assumed 
a  new  and  still  more  formidable  aqpeo^:  that  of  drqpsy  in  the 
dieaC  prognosticating,  from  the  v^  first,  a  general,  but 
gradual  decay  of  the  syston. 

As  the  air  of  Buckingham  House  is  far  firom  pure^  on 
account  of  being  enveloped  by  the  vapours  of  steam  eoqgines 
and  brew-houses,  a  change  was  reconunended,  and  Kew 
Palace  was  selected^  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Her  Miyesty 
was  accordingly  removed  thither,  in  company  with  her  two 
daugbteiB,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Augusta. 
Hie  best  medical  advice  was  immediatdy  recurred  to,  and 
one  of  her  phjrsidansf  remained  in  comBtant  attendanee  dozing 
the  whole  of  a  long  protracted  illness. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  state  the  painfiil  suspense,  occnioned 
by  finequent  relapses  and  recoveries,  that  took  place  during  an 
illness  of  many  months;  and  still  more  vain  to  recur  to  the 
buUetins  for  information.  At  length  an  incipient  mortification, 
indicative  of  the  approaching  events  made  its  appearance,  and 

•  See  vol.  ii.  pige  tf37. 

t  Medical  Attkhd^nti. 
SirPrtncUMill«an,B«n.  Sir  Heniy  Halford,  Bart 

Mr,  fimnd^  Apocliccttj.  Mr.  Robert  Kc«e,  Sargeon  to  Her  Mnjcsty. 

Dr.  BaillM  vinted  Kcw  but  once. 
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thfrtast,  and  most  intelligent  official  docimient^  but  too  plainly 
prognosticated  the  melancholy  result : 

"  Kew  Palace,  Nov.  17,  1818. 
<^  The  Queen's  state  last  night,  was  one  of  great  and  im- 
minent danger.     Her  Majesty  remains  very  ill  this  morning. 

"   F.MlLLMAir. 
"   H.HALPORD." 

« 

At  an  early  hour,  messengers  ¥^re  dispatched  to  all  brancliea 
of  the  royal  family  in  or  near  town,  and  two  of  the  Prinoes 
arrived  in  time  to  perform  the  last  duties  to  a  kind  and  affee* 
tionate  mother,  who,  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress,  was 
supported  by  their  Royal'  Highnesses  the  Prince  Regent  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  while  the  Princesses,  their  nsters,  knelt  by 
her  side  until  she  ceased  to  exist. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this  inteUigeoce,  Cacltdn 
and  York  Houses  were  shut  up,  but  the  following  notifit:ation 
written  on  paper  with  large  black  margins,  was  ^ediibited  at 
the  former,  about  3  o'clock  : 

"  Carlton  House,  Nov.  1 7. 
^'  Her  Majesty  expired  at  One  o'Clodc  this  day,  without 
pain*" 

The  following  communication  to  the  city,  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  home  department,  took  place  about  the 
same  time : 

«  My  Lord,  WhitehaD,  Nov.  17,  1818. 

^  It  is  my  paihiul  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  This  melancholy  event  took  place  at 
Kew  Palace^  at  one  o'clock  this  day." 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  Lordship's  most  x>bedient, 

«  SIDMOUTH." 
"  To  the  Rt  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor." 
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the  evening  of  the  same  dajr,  an  extraordioary  Gazette 
was  published,  surrounded  by  black  borders,  with  a  view  of^ 
announcing  the  melancholy  erent,  not  only  to  the  English, 
but  fordgn  nations : 

ft 

"  Whitehall,  Nov.  17,  181  «• 
^  This  day,  at  one  o'clock,  the  Queen  departed  this  life,  Co 
the  inexpressible  grief  of  the  Royal  Family,  after  a  tedious 
illness,  which  Her  Majesty  bore  with  the  most  pious  fortitude 
and  resignation.  The  many  great  and  exemplary  virtues 
which  so  eminently  distinguished  Her  Majesty  throughout 
her  long  life,  were  the  object  of  universal  esteem  and  admiration 
amongst  all  classes  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  render 
the  death  of  this  illustrious  and  most  excellent  Princess  aa 
unspeakable  loss  to  the  whole  nation/' 

Thus  died,  Nov.  17,  1818,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age,  and 
the  57th  after  landing  in  England,  Her  Most  Excellent 
Majesty  Charlotte  Queen-Consort  of  George  III. 

Her  Majesty,  being  rather  of  small  stature,  although  exqui- 
sitdy  formed,  did  not  possess  a  commanding  figure ;  yet  few 
Sovereigns  ever  exhibited  a  more  dignified  manner,  or  knew 
better  how  to  maintain  the  pre-eminence  of  her  exalted  station. 
When  her  fiice  was  lighted  up  with  a  benignant  snule, 
no  Princess  could  exhibit  a  more  gracious  aspect,  even  in 
the  decline  of  life;  and  in  her  youth  there  was  a  play  of 
grace  and  of  condescending  loveliness  in  her  look,  that  charm* 
ed  and  conciliated,  while  it  excited  the  esteem  of  all  within 
its  influence. 

We  have  already  descanted  on  Her  Majesty's  many  private 
virtues,  and  hinted  at  some  of  her  numerous  accomplishments. 
This  distinguished  personage  was  greatly  addicted  to  har- 
mony, which  she  studied  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  possessed 
a  fine  taste,  not  only  for  instrumental  but  vocal  music  The 
assistance  of  Bach  and  Abel,  was  obtained  in  succession  and 
rwarded  with  liberality.  Hie  family  of  a  respectable  gentle* 
/nan,  who  had  assisted  in  Her  Majesty's  studies  in  the  EngQsh 
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Ungoage  was  not  fiurgottaiy  for  Dr»  Henry  WiHiam  ^pytmBfj 
havii^  been  bred  to  the  cborcb,  was  gratified  with  the  appoint* 
ment  of  Canon-Residentiary  of  St.  PauPs,  and  b  now  Lord 
Bishop  of  Bangor. 

With  the  hi^er  ranks  of  our  nobility,  in  her  vicinity^  the 
Q6een  lived  in  the  oonstant  interchange  of  good  offices,  and 
many  distinguished  families  were  accustomed  to  reside  occasian«» 
ally  at  the  castle*  Among  Her  Msyesty's  particular  fayonrites, 
ware  several  ladies,  alwi^s  acknowleged  to  be  both  the  pat* 
tenis  and  ornaments  of  their  sex :  and  neither  any  of  these  nor 
<heir  connections,  were  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  &yoilrs« 
The  late  Countess  Dowager'  of  Effingham,  whose  manners 
were  pleasing^  and  indeed  fascinating,  occupied  for  several  years 
4m  honourable  situation,  at  Court.  Her  husband  Sir  George 
Howard  too,  obtained  the  garrison  of  Chelsea-Hospital,  and 
one  of  the  best  regiments  of  cavalry  in  the  service.  Three 
generations  of  the  noble  fiunijy  of  Harcourt  were  all  beloved 
and  cb^ished  in  suoeessioUf  and  high  and  lucrative  appoint* 
ments  gratified  all  their  wishes.  Lady  Cremome  enjoyed 
the  esteem  of  Her  Majesty,  who  was  accustomed  to  pty. 
Sequent  visits  to  Chelsea  Farm,  where  a  princely  enters 
tainment  was  always  provided.  This  respectable  and  chari« 
table  Viscountess  is  the  grand-daughter  of  the  illustrioot 
William  Penn,  and  bears  the  name  (Philadelphia)  of  that  cily, 
founded  by  bis  wisdom.  A  Barony  and  a  Viscounty  to  her 
husbandt  in  succession,  testified  the  esteem  of  the  royal  family 
fi>r  both* 

Her  Majesty  was  a  queen  and  woman,  and  d  course  sub- 
ject to  the  infirmities  peculiar  to  her  sex  and  her  station.. 
But  these  were  but  *^  as  dust  in  the  balance''  in  comparison 
to  the  numerous  assemblage  of  private  virtues  displayed, 
throughout  a  long  and  eventful  period  of  near  three-score 
years. 

We  cannot  pretend  exactly  to  describe  the  political  opinions 
of  this  Princess,  but  we  can  easily  suppose  them  to  resemble 
tl|ose  of  most  other  queens,  and  indeed  of  most  other  females* 
The  Earl  of  Liverpod  k  wdU  known  to  have  enjoyed  Her, 
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Mqest/s  eohfideiice)  aiid  his  Kabks  of  busiMsSy  his  known 
moderation,  and  hii  respectable  talents,  have  done  no  diwredit 
to  her  choice. 

Dr.  Watson,  rather  too  querulously  for  a  philosopher,  and 
fiur  too  ambitiously  for  a  Christian  Bivine,  accuses  Her  Majesty 
of  having  constantly  opposed  his  promotion.  We  lament  this 
circumstance,  for  his  merits  were  of  a  high  and  eanlted  order^ 
and  had  the  ardiiepisoopal  mitre  difiiised  its  radiance  around 
his  head.  Her  Majesty,  perhaps,  would  have  found  him  one 
of  the  firmest  pillars  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  most  loyal,  and  even  the  most  obsequious  prelates  a{qpep> 
taining  to  the  hierarchy. 

We  have  already  noticed,  that  the  early  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's education  was  entrusted  to  a  distinguished  female.  This 
lady,  who  has  been  complimented  with  the  title  of  "  the  Oerxnan 
Sappho,"  is  said  to  have  inspired  her  pupil  with  a  taste  fer 
poetry.  From  Her  first  male  instructor,  the  young  Princess 
also  imbibed  a  taste  for  botany.  We  pretend  not  to  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  are 
enabled  to  state  with  more  certainty,  that .  a  translation  of 
the  German  Sermons  of  Zollikeflfer,  proceeded  firom  Her 
Majesty's  pen,  and  that  her  compositions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  were  not  unworthy  either  of  her  station  or  talents. 

Queen  Charlotteappears  to  Ifavefolt  her  ruling  passion  ^strong 
in  death."  T|ie  last  public  act  of  her  life,  was  a  visit  to  the 
Mansion  House,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing,  encourag- 
ing, and  patronising  the  children  of  the  National  Schools, 
who  were  submitted  to  her  inspection,  and  gratified  by  her 
applause. 

At  the  expense  of  about  800/.  per  annum^  Her  Majesty 
established  a  school  for  embroidery,  anc}  many  of  the  state- 
beds  at  Windsor  were  omamenjted  by  the  hands  of  the  six 
pupils,  who  received  a  gratuitous  education  from  her  bounty. 
To  each  of  the  royal  nurses,  a  pension  of  2001.  per  annum  was 
assigned ;  and  their  children  were  constantly  cherished  and 
provided  for.  Colonel  Disborowe  was  6f  late  sdetf  ed  as  the 
distributor  of  the  royal  bounty  to  th^  neighbouring  poor ;  and 
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It  19  not  a  litde  remarkable^  that  this  gekitleman  urat  seized 
with  a  fatal  malady,  a  few  weeks  after  Her  Majesty's  demise^ 
while  in  the  act  of  distributing  the  usual  charities  I 

To  those  who  delight  in  minute  biography,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  learn,  that  the  Queen  scrupulously  abstained 
fifom  paint ;  that  she  was  accustomed  to  indulge  in  snuff;  and 
that  being  troubled  of  late  years  by  bunj^ans^  a  garden  chair  was 
opnstantly  provided  for  exercise,  as  walking  proved  both  tedious 
and  painful.  ^ 

Her  Majesty,  in  point  of  jewels  and  wardrobe^  was  assu- 
redly the  richest  sovereign  in  the  world ;  although  neither  pos- 
sessed  of  the  Pitt  nor  of  the  Pigot  diamond,  yet  the  number, 
^ize^  and  variety  of  her  brilliants,  exceeded  all  ordinary  ^cu- 
Jatton;  and  have  been  estimated  at  half  a  million  sterling  I 


The  funeral  of  Her  late  most  Excellent  Majesty  was  superb 
in  the  extreme,  and  exhibited  a  great  display  of  pomp,  both 
civil  and  military.  After  the  royal  body  had  lain  in  state  for 
some  time  the  funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  1818. 

At  fifteen  minutes  before  ten,  the  coffin,  which ^^^ad^brai 

dqposited  in  the  statcsroom  the  preceding  evening,  was  piftceu 

on  the  hearse^  and  the  procession  moved  forward  in  the  feUow- 

iag  order: 

Two  lanoen  mounted  to  clear  the  way. 

Twenty  ditto  moanted,  two  and  two. 

A  Palace  Constable  on  foot,  dressed  in  ttlite  unifonn. 

Sight  Marshall  (the  late  Queen's  Servants)  on  horseback,  in  their  state 

unifanna,  with  silk  scarfs,  hat-bands,  and  sashes,  bearing 

ebony  staves,  tipped  with  silver. 

T^he  Beadle  of  Kew  Parish,  on  foot,  with  silk  scarf  and  hatband. 

£ight  Assbtants  on  horseback,  in  deep  mourning. 
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THE  HEARSE, 

Covered  with  black  velvet,  profusely  de- 
corated with  plumes  of  ostrich  feathers, 
and  ornamented  by  seven  escutcheons, 
(three  on  each  side,  and  one  at  the  beck^' 
drawn  by  eight  black  horses,  bearing 
ostrich  plumes,  an  escutcheon  being  affix- 
ed to  the  black  velvet  covering  of- each 
horse.  There  was  nothing  mnarlLable  in 
its  appearance. 
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Afliiftuts  on  hontbocky  m  desp  nioiuiuiig. 
Seven  private  carriages  of  Her  Majetfy,  each  drawn  by  six  cfaesnut  horses. 
The  coachmen  and  footmen  in  deep  mourning.  The  usual  hammer-cloth 
of  scarietand  gold  was  retained.  The  first  six  carriages  had  the  Royal 
arms  cmbhusoned  on  them,  and  the  letters  C.  R.  in  a  small  oypher,  ips^- 
ed  in  a  compartment  above  them.  The  last  had  only  the  crown>  sur- 
mounting the  letters  C.  R.  in  a  very  large  cypher. 

Assistants  on  horseback,  in  deep  mourning. 
A  detachmenty  consisting  of  89  Lancers,  in  triple  files,  closed  the  procession. 

This  was  the  whole  of  the  procession  at  its  departure :  it  oc- 
cupied in  length  about  300  yards*  It  was  just  six  minutes  (at 
the  rate  it  travelled,  of  about  two.  miles  an  hour),  in  passing  any 
given  object.  The  procession  having  crossed  the  bridge^  slowly 
turned  to  the  left,  and  followed  by  an  incalculable  number  of 
persons  on  foot,  and  an  immensity  of  carriages,  proceeded 
towards  Longford.  Her  Majesty's  private  carriages  were  ftlled 
with  the  ladies,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  who  held  the  pHn- 
dpal  situations  in  her  household. 

Major-Oeneral  Sir  Robert  Bolton  commanded  the  whole 
of  the  troops.  Col.  Sir  John  Elley  commanded  the  House- 
hold Brigade.  Tie  Foot  Guards  were  commanded  by  Col. 
Lord  Frederick  Bentinck.  The  detachment  of  the  Sd  Dragoons, 
7th  Hussars,  9th,  1 9th,  and  1 9th  Lancers,  were  under  the 
orders  of  their  respective  commanding  officers.  AH  the  troops 
employed  on  this  duty  were  in  full  dress. 

The  foUowing  is  the  order  in  which  the  procession  entered 
Windsor: 

The  Carrmge  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Saxe  €k>buigy 

with  Six  Greys. — Empty. 
The  Carriage  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regeat^ 

with  Six  Bays. — Empty. 
The  Carriage  of  His  Royal  H^hness  the  Duke  of  Yorl^ 

with  Six  Greys.  —  Empty. 

Three  Carriages  of  the  Prince  R^ent's  with  Six  Horses  each, 

with  His  Royal  Highness's  Household. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Servants  of  different  branches  of  the  Royal 

Family,  in  deep  moumim^  on  foot. 

Sixty  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Servants^  in  deep  mournings  with  swordsi. 

Knight  Marshal's  Men  on  foot  (with  Black  Stares.) 

The  Royal  Undertakers. 

Fifty  Mut^ 
Yeooien  of  the  Guard. 
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'  THE  BEARSS, 

Horse  DnwnbyEigblofHerlale  Hone^   . 

Guards.  Majesty's  Horses^  driTen  by  Her  late  Guards* 

Majesty's  body  Coacbnaao. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  in  mourning,  ^th  Partisans  reversed. 

A  Troop  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

His  Royal  the  PRINCE  REGENT,  in  his  Robe8» 

with  his  two  Supporters. 

A  Troop  of  the  Horse  Guarda. 

A  Carriage  and  Six  of  the  Mnee 

Dragoons.  R^ent\  with  tl^  Dragoons. 

Train  Bearers  of  the  Chief  Moomer. 
One  of  His  Majesty's  Carriages,  drawn  by  SIil  Horses,  conveying  the 

Train  Bearers  of  the  Chief  Mourner.    . 
Carriages  of  His  filfojesty,  drawn  by  Six  Horses,  conveying  the 

Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Carriages  of  His  Majesty's,  conveying  the  TVam  Bearers  of  the 

Prinoet  of  the  Blood  Royal. 

Dragoons.  Six  C^riMfM  of  Her  late  Majesty,  Dngooiif. 

^^^^^  with  the  Queen's  Household.  i^ragwiw 

Horse  Guards. 


'  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  procession  readied  the 
south  door  of  St.  George's  chapel,  where  the  servants  and 
groomsy  the  trumpets  and  drums,  and  the  Knight  Marshal's 
men  filed  without  the  door.  The  royal  body  was  then  removed 
by  ten  yeomen  of  the  guard  Irom  the  hearse^  and  placed  upon 
^  car  constructed  by  Sur  William  G>ngreve.  On  all  former 
OGcanons  the  coffin  was  carried  into  the  church  on  the  shoulders 
of  ye(»nen  of  the  guard,  but  die  weight  was  often  fixind  insiip* 
portaUe,  and  after  the  interment  of  the  Princess  Charlotte^  it 
was  said  that  one  of  the  bearers  had  actually  died  of  the  injury 
he  sustained  in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  To  obviate^ 
we  presume^  not  only  a  recurrence  of  this  injury,  but  even  the 
unpleasant  intermplion  whidi  the  change  of  bearers  to  relieve 
fach  other  necessarily  occasions  in  the  church  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  solemn  ceremony^  this  car  was  contrived* 
The  surface  of  it  was  flat,  with  a  groove  to  receive  the  shape 
of  the  coffin :  it  was  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  three  separate  axle-trees,  which'moved  two  small 
wheds  eadi;  (he  axles  were  constructed  to  swing  with  fiUolityy' 
and  make  a  short  turn  in  a  small  cird^  soas  to  perform  its 
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evolutions  with  ease  on  the  platform:  this  car,  whidi  W89 
entirely  covered  with  black  velvet,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
covered  way  facing  the  great  gate,  where  it  received  the  coffin. 
It  was  then  drawn  on,  after  the  procession  Formed  in  the 
interior,  in  the  order  it  originally  held  along  the  platform,  and 
up  to  the  choir,  by  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  worked  at  its 
handles,  but  who  were  concealed  from  public  view  by  a  large 
velvet  pall  which  was  thrown  over  the  cofiin,  and  hung  down  at 
the  sides  so  as  to  cover  the  men  who  drew  the  car  at  each  side. 
,  This  ingenious  and  humane  alteration  gave  the  spectacle  at 
the  moment  the  procession  passed  up  the  body  of  the  chapel,  a 
feature  of  novelty,  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  approve.  — 
Ten  escutcheons  adorned  the  pall,  and  the  solemn  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  spectators  by  the  view  of  an  object  so  interesting^ 
slpwly  advancing,  apparently  from  a  motion  of  its  own,  to  the 
yawning  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  preceded  by  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  followed  by  the  most  exalted  individual  in  this 
kingdom,  and  the  most  distinguished  of  the  nobility  and  great 
officers  of  state,  was  as  striking  and  affecting  as  it  was  mourn- 
fully magnificent. 


CEREMONIAL  WITHIN  THE  ROYAL  CHAPEL. 

Poor  Knights  of  Windsor. 
Fagies  of  the  Royal  family.  —  J.  Ince,  T.  Messenger^  C.  Kramer,  J.  DobelT, 

and  T.  Wedgboitmgh,  Esqrs. 
Pi^aof  thaKing.— J.  Bm,  J.  Clailu»,  A.  Healey,  W.Bakar,  &  J.  Bott,  Esqis. 

Pages  of  Her  late  Majesty. 
Gentlemen  Ushers  Quarterly  Waiters  to  His  Majesty. —  H.  Y.  Wortfaam, 
O.  H.  Seymour,  and  T.  Ramaden,  Esqirs.  ^ 
CkaideDten  Ushers  Qjuarteriy  Waiters  to  Her  late  Majesty. —  Sir  G.  GxbboD, 

Bart.  H.  Willoughby  Rooke,  and  J.  L.  Duckenfield,  Esqrs. 

Pages  of  Honour  to  His  Majesty.— G.  Downes,  Esq.     State  Pages,  C.  J 

Sttnthagen,  C.  du  l^uiquicr,  G.  Troop,  and  W.  R.  Hohnes,  Esq^ 

Fkges  of  Honour  to  Her  late  Migcsty.  —J.  Cooper  &  R.  Perry,  Esqn. 

Apothecaries  to  the  Prince  Regent.  —  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Lockley. 

Apothecaries  to  the  King.  .^  £.  A.  Biande  and  H*  Battiacomb,  Esqrs. 

Apothecaries  to  Her  late  Majesty. 

Surgeons  to  the  Prince  Regent. -»^  Ogle,  S.  Howard,  F.  Thomson, 

T.  ChevaUer,  T.  Luxroore,  A.  Carlisle,  J.  P.  Tupper,  &  W.  Wadd,  Esqn. 

Surgeons  to  the   King. -^  Sir  David   Dundas,  Bart.  Sir  £.  Home,  Bvt. 

J.  Heaviside,  J.  Penrose,  J.  Gunning,  and  F.  Albert,  Esqr^ 

Suigeons  to  Her  late  Majealy.'^R.  Keate,  A.  Matthias,  &  W.  Tudor,  Esqrs- 
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Hie  Reetor  and  Cunrte  of  Kev.  The  Rector  and  Curate  ofWindKir.    • 

Orooma of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Hia  Migeaty.— W.  C.  Foide/F  Cbafniwiiy 

and  R.  Powell,  "Emps. 

Grooma  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Her  late  Majesty. 

Gentlemen  Ushers,  Daily  Waitera  to  Hla  Majesty.  ' 

.  Gentlemen  Ushers,  Daily  Waiters  to  Her  late  Majesty. 

Seijeant  Surgeon  to  the  King. — J.  PbiUi|M,  Esq. 

Physiciana  to  the   Prince  Regent.  —  Sir  W.  Fanpihar,  Sir  G.  Blane,  Sir  W. 

Knighton,  and  Sir  J.  M.  Tiemey. 
Fhyaiciana  to  the  King.' —  Sir  L.  Pepys,  and  W.  Heberden. 

Phyaidansto  Her  late  Majea^ Sir  F.  Millman,  and  Sb-  H.  Halford. 

Clerk  of  the  CIdset  to  the  Prince  Regent.— Rev.  G.  F.  Blombcig, 
Houaahold  Chaplain  (at  Windaor)  to  His  Majesty.—  Rev.  Isaac  Goaset. 

Equerries  to  the  Royal  Family. 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. — Mi^or  Gen.  Sir  H.  Torrens. 

Equerries  to  the  Prince  Regent. 
Clerk  Marshal  and  First  Equerry  to  the  Prince  R^^ent.  , 
Quarter-Master^  General,  Adjutant^  General. ' 

Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon.  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  H.  Calvert. 

Equerries  to  the  King. 
jQerk  Mmnhal  and  First  Equerry  to  the  King. — Lieut. -Gen.  F.  T.  Hammond. 

Equerriea  to  Her  late  Majesty Hon.  Sir  £.  Stopford,  Hon.  A.  Upton,  and 

Hon.  C.  Murray. 
Gentkmen  Ushers  of  the  PHvy  Chamber  to  Hla  Majesty. — John  Hale«   ' 
.     .     R.  Chester,  W.  C.  Master,  and  G.  T.  Hatton,  Esqrs. 
Gentlemen  Ushers  of  tlie  Privy  Chamber  to  Her  late  Majesty. — ^^T.  Fauquier, 
C.  Rooke,  and  Ii(^jor-Gen.  Sur  T.  B.  Pechell,  Bart. 
Officers  of  the  Duchy  of  C<»iiwa]L 
Chamberlain  to  the  Great  Steward  of  Scotland.-— Viscount  Keith. 
Grooms  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  His  Majesty.—  Gen.  Finch^  Col.  Thomas, 
Gen.  Stevens,  Col.  Stanhope,  Gen.  Sir  J.  Cradock,  Gen.  Sir  W. 
Keppel,  Hon.  F.  Greville,  Sir  A.  K.  "L^gge,  Sir  H.  Burrard 
Neale,  and  Gen.  Sir  H.  Campbell. 
Solicitor  General,  Sir  R.  Gifibrd.  Attorney  General,  Sir  S.  Shepherd. 

Her  lato  Majesty's  SoUdtor-General^  Her  late  Majesty's  Attomey-Genetal, 

Anthony  Hart,  Esq.  J.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Comptioller  of  His  Majesty's  House-  Treasurer  of  His  Majesty's  House- 

hold, Lord  G.  T.  Beresford  hold.  Lord  C.  Bentinck. 

HenOda. 
Privy  Pnise  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince  Regent—  Sir  B.  BloomfieUL, 
Mvale  SecreUty  and  Treasurer  to  Her  late  Majesty. — Mi^  Gen.  H.  Taylor. 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  —  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Richarda. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tiie  Common  Pleas.— Sir  Robert  Dallaa. 
Viee  Chancellor.— Sir  John  Leach. 
Master  of  the  RoUa.  —  Sir  Thomas  Plomer. 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.— Sir  Charles  Abbott. 
•Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  to  His  Majesty.— Lord  Boston,  Earl  Pbnlett,  Imi 
Charles  Spencer,  Marquis  of  Headfort,  A^scount  Metboume^Lord  Jaoea 
Miimy>  Viscount  Petetsham,  Viscount  Lake,  Eail  DcJmnur^ 
JjOid  QnmBf  and  Ixvd  AinhwBt* 
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Muter  of  ^  Housebold 
.  to  His  Maje^r  and  Se- 
creCaiy  to  Uie  Gioom  of 
the  Stole  (on  the  Wind- 
■or  EBtablishinent).  B. 
C«  SttpheiMOOy  Esq. 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  Clerk  of 
tfie  Clowt  to  the  King, 
Hon.  Geo.  Felham. 


Gwoam  of  the  Stole 
to  His  Miyetty  (on 
the  Windsor  Eota^ 
blishment.  Earl 
of  Winchelsea. 


Bishop  of  London,  Rt. 
Hon.  Wm.  Howley. 


Vke-Chamberiain 
to  His  Majesty 
(on  the  Windsor 
Establishment ). 
LordJ.ThynBe. 

Bishop  of  Salisbory* 
Chanoellor  of  the 
Orderof  the  GarteSy 
J,  Fisher,  D.D. 


Heralds. 
l%e  IVCxdster  of  Stato  of  Hanover. —  Coont  Minister. 
Hie  Deputy  Earl  Marshal.  —  Lord  H.  Hovrard,  M.  Hpwsrd. 
fik  Majesty's  Ministers.— Earl  of  LiTerpool,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Earl  of  Hmr-* 
rowby.  Viscount  Sidmonth,  Earl  Badiurst,  Right  Hon.  l^cfaolas  Vansattavt, 
Vnoonnt  MeUville,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Rij^fat  Hon.  George  Canning,  Right 
Hon.  C.  Bathurst,  Right  Hon.  W.  Pole,  and  Right  Hon.  F.  J.  Robinson. 
The  Archbishop  of  Toilc.  —'Right  Hon.  £.  V.  Vernon,  D.C.L. 
The  Lord  Chancellor. — Lord  Eldon.  ' 
The  ArddHshop  of  Canteibury.  —  Right  Hon.  C.  M.  Sutton,  D.D. 

Norroy  King  of  Arms. 
Capt.  of  Che  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  Capt  of  die  Band  of  Gent*  PensioneKB^ 

Earl  of  Macclesfield.  ,  Eari  of  CoHrtown. 

Master  of  the  Horse  to  Hift  Migesty,  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  His  Majesty, 

Duke  of  Montrose,  K.G.  Marquis  of  Winchester. 


Secrataiy  to  the 

Lord  Steward, 

T.  Brent,  Esq^ 


The  Lord  Steward  of 
His  Miyesty*s  Household, 
Mjsrquis  Cholmondeley. 
Choir  of  Windsor. 
Prebendaries* 
Dean. 
Supporter 
Second  Gentleman 

Usher, 

Thomas  Gore,  Esq. 

Daily  Waiter  to  her 

lateMijesty. 

llioniBs  Gore,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chamberlam, 
John  Calvert,  Esq. 

Hm  Gentleman  Usher  Daily 
to  His  Majesty, 


Master  of  His 
's  HoQsehold^ 
Gen.  8.  Hulse. 


The  CROWN 
of  her  lato  Majesty  borne 
on  a  Black  Velvet 
Cushion  by 
Clarendeux  Kiof  of  Anns. 


Supporter 
First  Gendeman 

Usher, 
T.  Fauquier,  Esq^ 
Daily  Waiter  to  her 
lateMljesty. 
G.  W.  Vincent,  Esq. 

Vice  Chamberhun  to  Hn  Majesty 
"^Isoount  Jocelyn. 

Gentleman  Usher  o£ 


_  ^,  Garter  Principal  -n^BkckR^li. 

H.  Y.  Wortham,  ISsq.  ^^^  of  Anns.  ^  ^^^^^  lywhit. 

The  Lord  Chandicriain  of  His  Majesty's  Hoosciiold. — Marquis  of  Hertford. 


THE  ROYAL  BODY, 

Gorartd  with  a  fine  HolUmd  Sheet,  and  a  Black  Velvet  PaU,  adorned  witb 
Xttk  Ewaitdnon^  osiiied  by  Ten  Yeomen  of  the  Guavd^ 
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Upon  the  lid  of  the  CotBn  was  the  following  Insoription : 

Depositum 

Serenisdiiui  (Hndpissae  Charlottas  Dei  gntaa 

R«|^B  Consoftii  Augustianmi  et  PMetitinimi  MoaAtdim' 

Geoqpi  Tcrtii  Dei  Gntia  Britanniaram  Regit 

fidd  Dflfeiuoris^  Bcgi>  HanoYer»  ac  BrunsTid  et 

Liinenbeif;!  Duds, 

Obilt  XYii  die  Noveoibiiiy 

Anno  Doouni  MDCCCXVIII. 

iEtatiesiuB  LXXV. 

Satpporters  of  the  Pall.— Tlieir  Graces  the  Dukes  of  Newcaatle,  HfontnMe,  Bemt- 

fbrt,  St  A]ban*s,  Northumberland^  and  Dorset. 

Sspportsnof  the  Canopy-— Ten  Gentlemen'ofthe  iMvy  Chamber. 

Hie  Master  of  the  Horse  to  Her  late  Majes^— Earl  Haramrt. 

Lord  Chamberlain  to  Her  lat2  Majesty —  Earl  of  Morton. 

Secretary  and  Comptroller  to  Her  late  Majesty  —  Sir  Henry  F.  Campbell. 

Tha  Prtrata  Secretary  and  IVeaaarerto  Her  late  Majesty*— 

Mi^or-Gencral  Herbert  T^lor. 

Earl  of  Liverpool,  with  the  Sword  of  State.        ^    - 

CHIEF  MOUBNER. 

.  IV  Briact  Rigeol,  supported  by  the  Marquisscs  of  Bockingfaam  and  SaUd[>urf . 

Duktes  at  York  and  Sussex*^ 

Mistress  of  the  Robes —  Marchioness  of  Bath. 

Ladles  of  the  Beddiamber-—  Countess  Harcourt,  Viscountess  Sydney, 

Countless  of  Harrington,  Coontess  of  Maededield,  Viooumess 

Melville,  Countess  of  Caidigaa. 

Keepers  of  the  Robes— Mrs.  Charlotte  Beckendorff,  Miss  S.  Beckendorff. 

Women  of  the  Beddiamber  to  Her  late  Majesty —  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Etoton^ 

Lady  Badstock,  Hon.  Mn.  Omutensiy,  A.  Boyle,  Mrs.  Mary 

Gwyn,  Hon.  Mrs.  Augusta  Leigh. 

3Caids  of  Honour —  Miss  Caroline  Vernon,  llfiss  Augusta  Brudenell,  Miss 

Seymour  Cohnah,  Miss  Lonlsa  Wroltesley,  Min  EKiabMi 

Courtenay,  and  Misa  Louisa  Murray. 

Women  Attendants  on  Her  late  Majesty. 

Ten  Gentlemen  PMsioners  with  their  axea  rvrersed. 

Forty  Yeomen  of  tfaa  Ouird  with  thdr  Bnrtisans  reversed. 


We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  ceremoniid  as  it  took  place 
under  our  observation  in  St.  George's  ChapeL  The  number  of 
persons  admitted  as  visitors  on  this  occasion,  and  not  iGmning 
part  of  the  procession  itself,  was  very  small,  being  limited  to 
fifty-four,  who  were  allowed,  by  means  of  tidsets,  to  pass  by 
the  eastern  door  of  the  chapel,  adjoining  to  the  deanery,  and 
^  to  take  their  station  in  the  organJoft,  from  whmcfe  a  tolemble 
iew  both  of  the  entrance  of  the  procession  and  the  solemn 
concluding  ceremony  could  be  obtained.    These  visitors  were 
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admitted  soon  after  six  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  chapel  wM 
still  so  dimly  lighted  sa  scarcely  to  render  objects    visible^ 
This  scene,  however,  soon  began  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  illumination  in  a  slight  degree,  as  the  soldiers  who  were 
stationed  in    the  anti-chapel  were  gradually  supplied  with 
torches.     HThe  choir,  though  lighted  in  the  usual  manner, 
from  the  effect  of  the  black'  cloth  with  which  it  was  covered, 
still  remained  gloomy  and  indistinct.     At  seven  o*clock   the 
bell  of  the  chapel  began  to  toll,  as  an  intimation  that  the  pro- 
cession had  moved  from  Frogmore^  while  the. marshals  and 
the  persons  belonging  to  .the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  began 
to  call  over  and  to  form  those  who  were  to  precede  the  proces- 
sion into  the  choir.     This  was  managed  with  great  decorum, 
and  so  as  scarcely  to  disturb  the  general  silence  that  reigned 
throughout  the  arcades  of  this  noble  building.     The  interval 
till  eight  o'clock  was  thus  occupied,  when  the  quick  moving  of 
lights  and  general  bustle  discovered  through  the  windows  an<- 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  cavalcade*     At  this  moment 
the  notes  of  the  organ  were  heard,  and  the  choir  entered,  each 
singer  bearing  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  and  singing  the  well- 
known  anthem  from  Croft's  burial  service.     The  streogth  and 
completencfss  of  this  choral  band,  at  least  treble  the  usual  nurn* 
ber  allotted  to  the  cathedral,  and  the  select  members  of  the  prin- 
cipal  choirs  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  breaking  in  upon  the 
silence  which  prevailed,  produced  an  effect  truly  solemn  and 
impressive.     The  procession  then  entered  by  the  south  door  of 
the  chapel,  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  ^ven  in  the  ceremonial 
previously  arranged  for  the  obsequies  of  her  Majesty.  The  paU 
which  covered  the  royal  body  was  supported  on  each  side  by 
three  Dukes ;    the  Dukes  of  Northumberland,  Dorset,  and  St. 
Albans,  on  one  side — of  Newcastle,  Montrose,  and  Beaufort, 
on  the  other.     The  Royal  body  was  followed  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  as  chief  mourner,  supported  by  the  Marquisses  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Winchester,  and  attended  by  the  Marquisses  of 
Bath,  Salisbury,  Headfort,  Comwallis,  and  Camden,  as  train- 
bearers:   next  followed,  as  assistants  to  the  chief-mourner. 
Earl  Ddawar,  Viscounts  Lake  and  Bulkeley,  Lords  Boston^ 
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Andierst,  Arden^  Ch^vesi  Longford,  Beresford,  Rivers,  Gren-' 
vflle,  St  Hdens,  Henley,  and  HiQ.  As  these  severally  en* 
tered  the  chapel,  the  van  of  the  procession  moved  forwards^ 
into  the  choir,  the  Windsor  Knights,  pages,  ushers,  and  other 
officers  ranging  themselves  around  and  on  the  steps  of  the 
dtar.  "The  members  of  the  Royal  family,  of  whom  we  per- 
cdived  to  be  present  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex,  and  thos€f 
noblemen  on  whom  the  Order  of  the  Garter  had  been  conferred, 
stationed  themselves  in  their  respective  stalls ;  the  great 
d^initaries  of  the  church,  of  whom  were  present  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  'Salisbury,  occupied  their  respective  places  within  the 
choir.  The  Royal  body  having  been  carried  to  the  steps  of  the 
altar  was  placed  on  a  platform  prepared  to  receive  it;  the  pall 
was  removed,  •  and  the  crowii  and  cushion  placed  on  the  coffin; 
The  Prince  Regent,  as  chief  mourner,  bring  seated  in  a  chair 
at  ^  head  of  the  corpse,  surrounded  by  his  supporters  and 
train-bearers,  standing,  the  funeral  service  commenced  in  the 
utiial  manner,  as  performed  at  cathedrals,  and  at  the  demise 
of  great  and  illustrious  persons.    - 

Immediately  on  the  entrance  of  the  body  into  the  Chapel,  the 
Chair  had  commenced  the  impressive  burial  service,  composed 
conjointly  by  Croft  and  Pnrcell.  The  second  verse,  *^  t  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  was  played  with  exquisite  taider- 
ness. —  Messrs.  Knyvett,  Sale,  Welsh,  and  Hawes,  were  the 
principal  vocal  performers. 

Kent's  celebrated  anthem  of  «  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer,** 
was  then' sung  being  the  express  selection  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
by  two  boys  from  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  two  from  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windjjor.  Their  voices  were  exquisitely  fine,  and 
thdr  delivery  of  the  Anthem  highly  impressive. 

The  fine  lesson  of  the  burial  service  was  read  by  the.  Hon. 
Mr.  Hobart,  the  Dean  of  Windsor.  The  same  dignitary  per- 
fcHrmed  the  remainder  of  the  service  in  a  most  impressive 
manner.  •  • 

During  the  performance  of  that  part  of  the  service  .which 
says,  MjSjBOk  l|iat  is  bom  of  a  woman^"  the  platform  was  gra- 
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dually  lowered  by  imperoeptible  machinery,  at  tweoty-fivc 
minutes  past  nine  o'dcxsk,  and  the  car  and  the  coflGb  which  it 
upheld  descended  bdow  the  sur&ce  of  the  parement  At  the 
SMHnent  of  its  disappearance  the  Dean  read  the  simrie  nraytr. 
<<  Forasmuch  that  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God.'* 

The  third  part  of  the  service,  <*  I  heard  a  Toioe  fixxm  Hea- 
ren,''  was  then  sung  by  the  choristers,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  office  of  intennent  read  by  the  Dean. 

Throughout  the  sad  ceremony,  all  eyes  were  placed  on  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Urgent     He  seemed  absorbed 
in  grie£    His  Royal  Hi^mess  was  long  known  to  have  beeo 
the  javourite  son  of  his  august  modier,  and  this  was  that  occa* 
sion  when  filial  piety  would  have  shown  all  the  traits  of  its 
genuine  affections.    Besides,  perhaps,  the  natural  and  suitable 
grief  of  HGs  Royal  Highness  for  the  loss  he  had  now  endured 
was  augmented  by  the  remembrance^  that  the  remains  of  his 
only  ehild  was  deposited  in  the  same  vault*    The  splendour  of 
royalty,  the  pride  of  dominion,  have  no  consolatioa  for  such 
anlhour  as  this.    Th6  grief  of  gazing  for  the  last  time  on  the 
co£Bn  of  a  fond  mother  is  insupportatde.    As  she  is  lowered  in 
the  tomb  where  we  are  never  more  to  see  her,  whence  we  shall 
never  hear  again  the  sound  of  her  voice^  we  feel  as  if  one  ct  the 
strongest  and  tenderest  chords  were  torn  from  the  breast.    The 
soul  sighs  through  all  its  inmost  recesses,  to  know  that  the 
sacred  shrine  in  which  its  ethereal  essence  was  first  enkindled^ 
has  fallen  to  ruin,  and  is  soon  to  be  blended  with  the  commoQ 
li£dess  earth.     He  too  was  her  first-bom,  the  first  who  refill- 
ed back  her  maternal  gladness.     He  was  her  &vomrite.    In 
his  adversity,  for  he  had  his  adversity,  she  loved  him  still  — 
she  solaced  and  advised  him,  and  her  heart  dung  to  him  the 
more^  the  more  he  was  aiSicted.    He  was  her  nightly  medita- 
don,  and  her  waking  thought  was  a  prayer  for  the  happiness 
and  the  safety  of  the  future  monarch  of  her  people.    The  filial 
assiduity  with  which  he  attended  her  both  befi>re  and  durttg 
her  fetal  illness,  proved  that  her  partiality  was  well  bestowed. 
He  watched  every  evening  by  her  bed^iide  with  an  atleiflSon 
which  was  honourable  to  himself,  and  exemplary  to  the  couo* 
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try ;  and  now  that  he  is  finally  separated  from  her,  he  stands 
the  peculiar  object  of  a  generous  nation's  sympathy. 

The  whole  of  the  melancholy  rites  were  concluded  before 
ten  o'clock.  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  as  Garter  King  at  Anns,  now 
at  the  close  of  his  88th  year,  came  forward  at  the  conclusion^ 
and  standing  near  the  grave,  in  a  Yoice  tremulous  from  emo* 
ticm  rather  than  from  age,  proclaimed  the  style  and  titles  of 
Her  late  Miijesty.  The  Prince  Regent,  the  Great  Officers  of 
State,  and  the  nobility  present,  then  retired.  As  the  mourners 
and  attendants  on  this  striking  ceremony  b^an  slowly  to* 
separate  and  to  quit  the  chapel,  the  soleom  swell  of  the  organ, 
which  then  struck  up  the  ^  Dead  march  in  Saul,"  produced  at 
once  the  richest  and  mort  soothing  ^ect.  The  numerous 
company  separated  without  the  least  disorder  or  inconvenience ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  obsequies  of  Her  late  Majesty 
had  closed,  no  vestige  remained  of  the  solemn  pageantry  which 
had  just  passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  repeatedly  observed,  during  the 
ceremony,  to  shed  a  tear,  though  he  struggled  to  maintain  his 
wonted  serenity  and  fortitude.  As  the  coffin  gradually  receded 
from  view.  His  Royal  Highness  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  it* 
When  it  was  no  longer  visible^  he  rose^  and.  Sir  Benjamin 
Bloomfield  bearing  his  train,  passed  along  the  side  of  the  open 
vault,  towards  the  altar,  and  left  the  chi^l  by  the  western 
porch,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Sussex,  the 
Dukes  of  Montrose,  Beaufort,  and  Newcastle. 

During  the  funeral  service^  the  Royal  Chief  Mourner  albiie 
was  seated.  Lordlaverpool  carried  the  sword  of  stiEtte  before 
His  Royal  Highness* 
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Rt.  Hon.  EDWARD  Baron  ELLENBOROUGH, 

OP  ELLENBOROUGH  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  CUMBERLAND9  F*S.A.  ;  LATK 
LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  KINO's  BENCH  ;  A  MEM- 
BER OF  HIS  majesty's  MOST  HONOUIIABLB  PRIVT  COUKCIL  ;  AN9 
A   trustee  of   the  BRITISH   MUSEUM- 

Motto.  —  **  Compositum  Jus  Fasque  Animi.** 

1  HE  Laws  were  originally  seated  in  Westmoreland,  and 
after  humble  beginnings,  received  their  first  illustration  from, 
one  of  the  best,  most  pious,  and  most  Christian-like  Bishops 
who  has  adorned  the  Church  of  England  since  the  memor- 
able period  of  the  Reformation.  The  virtuous  and  liberal- 
minded  prelate  here  alluded  to,  was  the  late  Dr.  Edmund  Law, 
Archdeacon  and  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  which  see  he  was^ 
promoted  in  1 768.  He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Cartmel  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster ;  his  father,  a  clergyman  of 
the  establishment,  having  removed  thither  on  account  of  a 
small  benefice  on  which  he  lived,  and  by  means-  of  which  he 
educated  and  brought  up  his  family. 

After  a  prefatory  education  in  two  different  provincial 
schools,  Edmund  Law  was  sent  to  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 
This  proved  a  luxuriant  soil,  in  which  the  young  and  hardy 
plant  from  the  north  took  a  firm  hold ;  for  he  spread  out  his 
branches  to  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  flourished  with  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  prosperity. 

It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  had  Dr.  Cornwallis,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  a  pupil,   the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  foi^a  patron,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  for  a  friend. 
The  degrees  of  B.A..  M.  A.,  and  D.D.,  all  followed  in  suooes- 
sion,  a  fellowship,  a  good  living,  and  the  ofiSces  of 
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Cellor,  principal  librarian,  together  with  the  professorship  of 
^casuistical  divinity,  crowned  by  the  mastership  of  St.  Peter's, 
seemed  to  flow  spontaneously  into  his  lap  from  the  cornucopia 
of  his  Alma  Mater.  The  Archdeaconry  of  Staffordshire 
prebends  in  the  churches  of  Lichfield  and  Lincoln,  the  twelfth 
stall  of  the  cathedral  of  Durham,  and  the  unsolicited  see  of 
Carlisle  *  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England.  Among  his 
friends  are  to  be  reckoned  some  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  — the  learned  and  liberal  Jorten  —  the 
4K:ute  and  original  Hartley  —  the  primitive  and  independent 
Archdeacon  of  Cleveland  —  with  all  of  whom  he  corresponded 
for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  an  anxious  and  dili* 
.gent  search  after  truth,  while  he  was  closely  united  to  them  in 
«  cordial  but  ratiomd  attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
In  1787,  the  good  bishop  died  full  of  years  and  honours  after 
having  numbered  fourscore  and  four  anniversaries.f 

Edward  Law,  the  sixth  child  of  this  learned  prelate,  by  a 
daughter  of  John  Christian,  of  Uneriggin  Cumberland,  Esq., 
was  born  in  1748  or  1749,  at  Great  Salkeld  in  that  county. 

He  attained  the  rudiments  of  human  learning  under  the 
roof  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Humphry  Christian,  who 
then  resided  at  Bottsam,  near  Cambridge.  At  the  age  of 
twelve,,  the  boy,  who  already  began  to  exhibit  the  promise  of 
early  talents,  was  removed  to  the  Charter-house,  where  the  in* 
fluence  of  his  father  had  obtained  him  a  place  on  the 
establishment. 

*  For  this  lut  and  greatest  promotion,  ke  was  indebted  to  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Unit ersicy  of  Cambridge. 

f  Has  works  consist  of,  1.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  S|)ace,  Tirae,  Immensity, 
and  Eternity. 

9.  Considerations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion ;  to  which  were  sabjoined^  R»> 
Aeetsons  en  the  Life  aiid  Character  of  Christ. 

3.  A  Discoarsc  on  the  Nature  and  End  of  Death,  under  the  Christian  Covenant. 

4.  A  Tract  on  the  Nature  and  End  of  catechising,  with  seteral  pieces  in  the  coatfo* 
veiay  respecting  an  intermediate  State. 

■5,  Bisiaat  work  was  totttoled,  **  Conatdentions  on  the  Propriety  of  requiring  sub- 
acfipttoii  to  Articles  of  Faith.**  His  first  was  a  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  ^Klsay 
i^D  the  Origin  of  Evil,  with  Notes."  .  '       .  .:      .^< 
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After  aa  excdlent  educadoii  tbere^  in.I1fi%'  he  Fenovdl  ib 
St  Peter^Si  of  which  coU^e  the  Bishop  had  been  appointed 
master  in  1756. 

Ambitious  of  distinction,  the  young  Cantab  applied  hmiself 
to  his  studies  with  a  vigour  and  perseveruicey  that  promised 
future  excellence.    Accordingly,  in  1771,  we  find  him  one  of 
the  Chancellor's  medallists^  and,  in  177S,  one  of  the  members 
prize  men,  and  senior  bachelor. 

After  taking  his  first  degree,  with  unusual  applause,  Mr. 
Law  r^Mured  to  London,  and  having  determined  to  adopt 
that  prc^ssion  which  points  towards  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state^  he  entered  his  name  as  a  student  on  the  books  of  Lincoln  V 
Inn.  Like  a  great  judge  of  that  day  *,  he  practised  for  some  time 
under  the  bar  as  a  special  pleader,  and  like  him  also  took 
piqpils.  Thb  mode  of  proceeding  was  obviously  productive  6f 
two  events,  each  excelloit  in  itsel£  In  the  first  piac^  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  an  intimate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
tiythnical  parts  of  practice^  whidi  proved  eminently  serviceable 
both  before  and  after  he  rose  to  the  honours  and  dignities  of 
his  profession ;  and  in  the  next,  it  affi>rded  him  an  opportunity 
to  form  connexions  with  rqputable  and  wealthy  clients. 

At  length,  Mr.  Law  became  ambitious  of  distinction ;  and 
aoaordingly,  after  obtaining  a  ^^  call,''  he  preferred  the 
Northern  Circuit,  where  both  he  and  his  fiunily  were  of 
course  known.  Indeed,  his  very  name,  dignified  as  it  was, 
by  the  many  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  his  fiithery 
affiirded  ready  means  for  introduction  and  support 

This  seemed  however,  to  be  an  unlucky  period  for  advance- 
ment to  a  young  man,  even  if  possessed  of  the  most  shining 
talents.  The  leaders  then  were,  Messrs.  Lee  and  Wallace^ 
both  of  whom  afterwards  became  Attomqr-Oenerak;  and 
such  were  their  acknowl^ed  talents,  that  they  divided 
between  them  the  whole  harvest  At  length,  they  retired  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  left  Mr.  Scott  (the  present  Lord 
Qumoenor),  and  Mr.  Law,  of  whom  we  now  treaty  to  moao' 
the  practice^  and  starve  the  junior  counsel  1 

*  Mr.  Justice  BuUer. 
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The  lUthop  of  E^phin^  Mr.Law^s  ddcr  brotl»r,  haviiig 
marmd  a  sister  of  Mr.  Wallace  wbo  had  risen  by  his  gresft 
mdnts  from  the  homble  station  of  an  attorney's  derk ;  that 
coMectioQ  tended  somewhat,  to  the  advancement  and  success  of 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  Indeed  he  only  wanted  a  fidr 
opporttmily  for  his  exertions,  and  a  proper  arena  for  the  disf^y 
of  those  strong  natural  powers  with  whidi  he  was  gifted*  The 
Court  of  King^s  Bench,  over  which  the  great  Earl  of  Mana- 
fidd  still  presided  wi^  an  acknowleged  air  of  dignity,  joined  to 
an  unvarying  suavity  of  manners,  that  conciliated  all  beholden^ 
oflforded  an  appropriate  theatre.  Punning  yet  lingered  at  the 
bar,  and  did  not  retire  until  he  was  ennobled ;  while  Erddne 
now  began  to  display  those  precocious  talents  that  rendered 
him  unrivalled  as  an  advocate.  But  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
had  drawn  his  resources  from  the  foimtain-head,  and  relied 
less  on  oratorical,  than  legal  attainments. 

As  business  during  the  drcuit  leads  to  business  in  teno^ 
time,  a  whole  host  of  northern  attorneys  and  thdr  London 
agents,  now  poured  into  his  chambers^  and  his  name  and 
talents  speedily  became  known.  The  first  cause  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  is  said  to  have  sprung  out  of  a 
question  of  insurance;  and  as  this  occurred  at  Guildhall, 
much  dty  business  followed  of  course. 

Mr.  Law,  now  began  to  be  considered  a  rising  man^  and 
^that  circumstance  alone^  as  usual,  increased  the  number  of  his 
clients.  Just  at  this-  critical  moment  too,  the  fiieiidship  of 
one  of  the  Puisne  Judges  of  the  King^s  Bench*,  obtained  for 
him  a  silk  gown,  and  it  was  now  to  be  decided,  whether  his 
talents  entitled  him  to  lead  or  to  fottcfm.  The  attempt  was 
indeed  hazardous,  but  it  proved  successful;  and  jfrom  that 
moment,  it  was  readily  foreseen,  that  this  aspiring  young 
man,  was  not  only  fully  intitled  to^  but  would  at  length 
attain  all  the  honours  of  his  profes«on.  Notwithstanding 
this^  when  Lloyd  Lord  Kenyon  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King^s  Bench,  as  is  wdl  known  to  the  whole  bar,  he  viewed 
Mr.  Law  with  no  fitvourabk  eye.     In  what  manner,  and  on 

•  Sir  F.  Duller. 
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yfbut  acoomit  this  prgodioe  could  have  origioated  in  die 
]qom>iii  of  so  great  a  judge,  is  now  diffiadt  to  -  gatisa  at. 
The  learned  counsel  himself  not  imfrequeDtly,  yet  drlirftldj 
alluded  to  this  unhappy  circumstance,  by  exclaiming  in  open 
Court : "  Et  JupUer  Hodis,  /" 

But  his  talents  were  not  <3i  that  puny  order  lo  be  overborne 
by  the  temporary  Jupiter  of  the  King's  Bench;  and  he 
doubtless  consoled  himself,  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Justice 
fuller,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes,  superadded  to  a 
jsticong  but  correct  consciousness  of  the  vigour  and  grasp  <^ 
his  Qwn  intellectual  and  acquired  powers. 

.  An  event  now  occurred  of  a  great  political  nature^  that 
teoded  not  a  little  to  give  new  celebrity  to  the  name^  and 
ample  scope  for  the  display  of  Mr.  Law's  talents.  This  was 
the  prosecution  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Warren  Has- 
tily, who,  after  occupying  the  high  station  of  Govemor-Oe- 
•J9«fal  of  Bengal,  foe  many  years,  resolved,  in  17B5,  to  retura 
to  Europe,  in  order  to  encounter  all  lihe  dangers  and  severitia 
4>f  a  parliamentary  in^achmoit .  Able  counsel  now  became 
necessary  for  his  defence,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  retain 
Mr.  Erskine,  then  in  the  height  of  his  popularity  and  renown; 
.but  that  gentleman  declined  the  ofier,  and  the  subject  of  the 
present  memohr  was  immediately  selected.  Two  powerfiil 
Indian  connexions  contributed,  perhaps,  to  this  event;  for  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold  had  married  his  own  sister,  while 
his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Law,  was,  we  believe,  either  at  this 
moment  or  soon  after  a  member  of  the  council  of  revenue  of 
Bengal,  and  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  Ex-Governor. 

It  is  here  only  necessary  to  state  a  few  of  the  names  of  the 
mani^rs  in  ordt^r  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  immense  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  a  professional  defence. .  Mr.  Burke  occu- 
pied, even  at  that  period,  a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  the 
public  esteem ;  Mr.  Fox  was  acknowleged  to  be  one  of  the 
first  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  age;  while  Sheridan  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  develope  talents  and  eloquonoe 
far  above  that  rate  at  which  he  had  hitherto  been  estimated 
even  by  his  friends.     In  addition  to^these,  we  ought  to  enu* 
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merale  Mn  Anstruther,  the  Honourable  St.  Andr^  St.  John, 
OeQeral  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Pelham,  cwn  mdtis  dUis. 

With  such  m^a  as  these,  Messrs.  Law,  Plomer,  and  Dallits, 
who  were  all,  coix^aratively  speaking,  but  rum  haniines^  had 
to  contend ;  and  yet  they  stood  their  ground,  and  ultimately 
succe^ed ! 

In  1786,  Mr.  Burke  moved  for  a  voluminous  body  of 
))apers,  and  after  a  long  and  able,  but  somewhat  inteni^pei^te 
speech,  presented  eleven  separate  articles  of  acciisation.'  All 
th^e  were  afterwards  restricted  to  four  points;  viz.  Mr.  Hai- 
tings'  misconduct  at  Benares ;  his  cruelty  and  injustice  to  the 
Begums;  the  reception  of  presents  contrary  to  law ;  and  the 
granting  of  improvident  contracts  for  the  sake  oF  obtaining 
friends  and  impunity. 

From  the  very 'first,  a  contention,  not  unfrequently  of  the 
nidst  acrimcmious  kind,  took  place  between  Mr.  Law  and'the 
cliief  manager.  To  assertion,  he  opposed  assertion ;  accusa- 
tion was  repelled  with  a  demand  of  proofs;  he  boldly  pro- 
testisd  against  die  rules  of  evidence  laid  down  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commons,  and  seemed  to  incline  towards 
those  modes  and  usages  sanctioned  by  the  courts  b^low.  So 
warm,  and,  indeed,  so  violent,  did  these  arguments,  or  rather 
altercations,  at  length  become,  that  the  High  Court  of  Par- 
liament deemed  it  necessary  for  its  own  dignity  to  interpose, 
and  the  leader  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  we  believe,  was 
called  "  to  order." 

It  was  not  until  the  Jifth  year  of  Mr.  Hastings'  trial,  that 
Mr.  Law  was  enabled  to  enter  on  his  defence !  He  discussed 
all  the  charges  brought  against  his  client  with  infinite  ability ; 
dwelt  with  due  emphasis  and  high  enconiiums  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  man,  whom  he  dejemed  the  Saviour  of  India; 
vindicated  his  conduct  in  respect  to  Cheyt  Sing  and  the 
Begoms ;  and  boldly  affirmed  that  the  crimes  of  which  he  was 
accused  existed  only  in  the  splendid  oratory  of  the  managers. 
He  concluded  with  a  fine,  peroration,  in  which  he  drew  a 
dazzling  picture  of  the  Ex-Governor-Oeneral's  virtues,  and 
refuresented  him  <*as  an  injured,  persecated  man;  — pure;, 
spodess,  and  unstained !" 
VOL.  in.  [f  f] 
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At  length,  after  a  trial  that  occupied  148  days,  and  con* 
sumed  nearly  eight  years,  jadgment  was  finally  pronounced* 
Out  of  twenty-nine  lords  then  present,  twenty-one  declared 
Mr.  Hastings  *<  not  guilty,"  while  eight,  only,  voted  him 
*^  guilty,''  on  one  or  more  of  the  charges. 

As  the  law  expenses  amounted  to  the  sum  of  71^0801^  we 
doubt  not  that  the  three  counsel  were  liberally  rewarded;  and 
indeed  we  find  that  they  had  been  presented  with  the  sum  of 
1500/.  for  drawing  answers  to  the  articles  of  impeachment 
alone.  That  a  trial  so  long  must  have  injured  their  ordinary 
practice  is  pretty  evident;  but  it  appears  to  have  greatly 
enhanced  their  reputation,  and  seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
improved  their  fortunes,  for  they  have  all  since  risen  to  high, 
honourable,  and  distinguished  stations. 

The  period  for  advancement  now  arrived,  and  it  was  equally 
rapid  and  distinguished.  In  1801,  during  a  vacancy  of  both  the 
offices  of  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  advanced  at  one  single  bound  to  the  former, 
without  passing  as  usual  through  the  intermediate  step  of  an 
honourable  but  inferior  station.  On  this  occasion  he  was  of 
course  knighted,  and  Sir  Edward  Law  conducted  himself  with 
a  dignity,  a  decorum,  and  a  forbearance,  that  united  aU  suf- 
irages  in  his  favour. 

This,  perhaps,  smoothed  the  way  to  a  still  higher  employ* 
ment,  for  on  the  death  of  Lord  Kenypn  he  was  nominated  to 
succeed  him,  and  took  his  seat  accordingly  in  the  King^s 
Bench  in  1802.  In  addition  td  this,  he  was  ennoUed*,  and 
on  that  occasion  very  modestly  assumed  the  title  of  fUlenbo- 
rough,  from  a  little  fishing  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  his  ancestors  had  lived  on  their  little  freeholds  for  many 
generations,  under  the  provincial  appellation  of  statesmen^  or 
reputable  yeomanry. 

In  the  court  in  which  he  now  presided,  the  new  Lord  Chief 
Justice  was  perfectly  at  home;  and  there  was  a  certun  vigour 
and  promptitude  in  his  decisions  that  affi)rded  entire  satis- 
taction  to  a  very  numerous  body  of  suitors. 

*  The  cnttion  by  pttent^  dated  Apil  lOtb,  1809. 
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On  a  change  of  ministry,  Lord  Grenville  came  into  power, 
and  immediately  testified  his  high  respect  for  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  by  assigning  him  a  place  at  the  Council-Board, 
^^  I  thought  I  perceived  bad  times  approaching,"  observed  the 
minister,  '^  and  I  selected  him  as  a  man  of  strong  and  resolute 
mind."  As  this  appointment  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
amoveable  office^  it  was  deemed  unconstitutional  by  some; 
while  others  thought,  that  the  judicial  and  political  character 
ought  never  to  be  united  in  the  same  person.  -  But  notwith- 
standing these  objections,  no  alteration  whatsoever  took  place. 

As  a  lord  of  parliament,  we  find  the  subject  of  this  memoii" 
frequently  taking  part  in  the  debates.  In  1 805,  when  one  of 
the  ministers  *  presented  a  petition  from  the  Irish  CathoHcSy 
he  strenuously  opposed  the  concession  of  any  fresh  privileges, 
^*  The  question  now  before  us,"  observed  his  lordship,  <^  is  not 
a  question  of  toleration  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  civil 
and  religious  rights,  but  of  the  grant  of  political  power* 
All  that  toleration  can  require  in  respect  to  civil  and  religious 
immunities,  has  been  long  ago  satisfied  in  its  most  enlarged 
extent"  The  following,  was  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a 
very  long,  and  very  able  speech : 

<<  I  feel  it  my  duty,  my  lords,  now  and  for  ever,  as  long  as 
the  Catholic  religion  shall  maintain  its  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  union  with  the  see  of  Rome,  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  this  and  every  other  proposition,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  undoing  and  overthrow  of  all  that  our 
fathers  have  regarded,  and  ourselves  have  felt  and  known,  to 
be  the  most  venerable  and  usefiil  in  our  establishments,  both 
in  church  and  state." 

On  the  trial  of  Viscount  Melville,  in  1806,  tlie  noble  Lord 
voted  him  guilty  on  the  second,  third,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  charges.  An  unhappy  altercation  took  place  on 
this  iKxasion,  between  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Chancellor, 
which  might  have  proved  highly  indecorous,  had  not  the  latter 
preserved  bii  usual  good  temper  and  equanimity. 

Cf  r  2] 
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When  certain  unfortunate  disputes  first  tock  place  in  the 
royal  fiunily.  Lord  Ellenborough  was  nominated  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Pdncesa 
of  Wales.  A  considerable  time  after  the  delivery  of  the 
repbrt  to  His  Mq^ty,  (March  22d,  1813,)  this  nobleman 
rose  in  his  place  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  complained  >x>f 
**  alanderous  publications,  lately  circulated  against  the  conduct 
of  individuals  employed  in  situations  of  the  highest  trust." 
**  Your  Lordsbip%  need  scarcely  be  told,"  adds  he^  *'  that 
a  few  years  since  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  issue  a  com- 
mission respecting  a  ^subject  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
name.  Every  thing  was  kept  a  profound  secret  to  me,  until  I 
was  called  upon  to  discharge  the  high  and  sacred  duty,  that 
upon  me  was  thus  imposed.  I  felt  that  much  was  due  to  this 
command,  and  it  was  accomjianied  with  some  inward  satis- 
faction, that  the  integrity  and  zeal  with  which  I  had  endeavoured 
to  discharge  my  public  ftmctions,  had  made  a  &vottrable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  my  sovereign ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  mode  in  which  this  command  was  obeyed,  bias  been 
made  the  subject  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  abandoned 
sliders. 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  after  the  testimony  had  been  taken 
in  a  case,  where  the  most  important  interests  were  involved, 
the  persons  entrusted  had  thought  fit  to  fabricate  an  unau- 
.thorised  document,  purporting,  to  relate  what  was  not  given, 
and  to  suppress  what  was  given  in  evidence.  My  Lords,  I 
assert,  that  the  accusation  n  fabe  as  hell  in  every  parti 
What  is  there,  let  me  ask,  in  the  transactions  of  my  past  life  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  general  complexion  of  my  conduct,  since 
the  commencement  of  myv4>ublic  career,  that  should  induce 
any  man,  to  venture  on  an  assertion  so  audacious?'  His 
,  Lordship  concluded  i|  long,  able,  and  warm  speech,  as  follows: 
*^  I  have  spoken  merely  to  vindicate  mysdf  and  my  noble 
colleagues,  and  that  vindication  I  trust  is  tomplete.  *  We  oUy 
vmh  to  stand  well  in  ^e  opinion  of  our  country^  as  hon^ 
men,  who  have  fai^fi^lly  discharged  a  great  and  painfiil 
public  duty;  and  let  it  be  jr^coUectied,  that  having  no  means  of 
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reserting  to  prcK^,  we  are  compelled  to  rest  our  eacculpatioD 
on  a  flat,  positive  and  complete  denial." 

On  May  12tb,  181 7>  when  Earl  Grey  made  a  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  relative  to  Viscount  Sidmouth's  circular 
letter.  Lord  EUenborough  took  an  active  and  prominent  part 
in  the  debate.  He  contended,  ^^  that  justices  of  the  peace  had 
a  right  to  arrest  and  hold  to  bail  in  cases  of  libel,"  and  he 
rested  his  opinion,  on  an  induction  from  the  following  quotation 
to  be  fbund  in  Lord  Hale's  "  Pleas  of  the  Crown  ♦,"  via., 
^^  that  justices  of  the  peace  may  issue  their  warrants  within 
the  precincts  of  their  commission,  for  apprehending  persons 
charged  with  crimes  within  the  cognisance  of  the  sessions  of 
the  peace,  and  bind  them  over  to  appear  at  the  sessions." 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  care,  anxiety,  and  &tigues 
incident  to  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  cannot  be 
at  all  surprised,  that  fifteen  years  of  constant,  and  painful 
attention,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  a.  constitution, 
originally  strong  and  vigorous.  This  was  precisely  the  fit 
time  for  his  lordship  to  have  retired,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
unfortunate,  that  his  declining  health  did  not  suggest  this  idea 
to  himself  his  family,  and  firiends.  It  now  becomes  a  painful 
duty,  to  mention  one  of  the  last  judicial  proceedings  which  took 
place  under  his  superintendance  and  authority. 

His  lordship  was  particularly  sore,  as  mi^  have  been  already 
perceived,  on  the  subject  of  libels^  and  his  temper  had  been 
unf<Mrtanately  soured  and  irritated  by  some  recent  attacks  on  his 
oflieial  character. 

Mr.  William  Hone,  then  an  obscure  bookseller,  had  been 
indicted  on  three  ex-qfficio  informations,  and  was  thrice  tried 
on  Decemb<»r  Ji8,  19,  and  20,  181 7»  before  two  different 
judges  and  three  spedal  juries.  The  subject  of  accusation,  was 
the  publication  of  three  parodies,  viz.  *<  The  late  John  Wilkes's 
Catechism,"  '<The  Political  Litany,"  and  the  <<  Sinecurist's 
Creed." 

At  the  first  trial,  Mr.  Justice  Abbot  prided,  and  a  verdict 

♦  P.  579. 
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of  '^not  guilty,"  was  pronounced  and  recorded,  amidst  unu-' 
Bual,  and  indeed,  illegal^eals  of  approbation. 

The  next  was  before  Lord  EUenborough,  who  instantly 
ordered  the  attendance  of  the  SheriiTs.  On  this  occasion, 
there  were  six  special  jurymen  and  six  talesmen. 

The  reading  of  the  **  Political  Litany,"  produced  a  burst  of 
laughter  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and  Mr.  Hone  very 
prudently  joined  the  court  in  reprehending  such  an  irregular 
interruption  of  the  proceedings.  On  this,  Lord  Ellenborough 
once  more  demanded  the  attendance  of  the  Sheriffi,  who 
arrived  soon  after. 

On  the  case  for  the  crown  being  closed,  after  a  very  able, 
novel,  and  animated  defence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  the 
noble  Judge,  who  had  appeared  oppressed  with  indisposition 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  trial,  delivered  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  but  in  so  faint  a  tone,  that  it  was  scarcely  audible  beyond 
the  bench. 

**  The  information  charged,"  observed  his  lordship,  *<  that 
this  was  an  impious  and  profane  libel :  it  was  a  libel  on  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  compositions  that  ever  came  from  the  hands 
of  men :  it  was  a  part  of  the  ritual  even  before  the  Protestant 
form  of  worship  was  established ;  and  to  bring  this  into  ridi- 
cule, to  endeavour  to  write  down  the  Litany,  was  impious  and 
profane.  It  was  said  that  there  was  no  such  intention;  but 
the  law  considered  that  every  man  intends  that  which  he  has 
done.  The  smaUness  of  the  price  for  which  these  works  were 
sold  only  accelerated  the  sale^  and  increased  the  danger.  One 
o£Pence  could  not  be  justified  by  another :  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  an  aggravation  to  say,  that  persons  had  done  so  before, 
and  thence  to  add  to  the  number  of  oiTenders.  Amongst  all  the 
parodies  which  the  defendant  had  read,  he  could  not  find  any 
that  bore  any  proportion  to  the  enormity  of  the  present.  The 
Litany,  and  all  the  forms  of  prayer,  were  in  our  statute-books, 
as  much  as  the  law  of  inheritance,  which  gives  to  a  son  the 
estate  of  his  fathef.  Lord  Hale,  venerable  as  well  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  character,  as  for  the  proftmdity  of  his  learnings 
had  declared,  as  the  Attomejr-Oeneral  had  told  them,  that 
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ChrisUatiity  was  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land/  If  this 
publication  were  not  to  ridicule  religion,  let  them  take  it  with 
them,  and  see  what  other  purpose  it  could  answer.    To  raise 
a  laugh  —  a  laugh  at  whom,  if  it  were  not  at  religion  ?  The  last 
passage  in  the  work  seemed  to  be  the  worst ;  for  there,  instead 
of  the  solemn  and  impressive  words,  *^  May  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all  evermore ;"  it  said,  ^*  May  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  George,  and  the  love  of  Louis  XVII L  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Pope^  be  with  you  all  evermore."  The  de» 
fendant  had  adverted  to  many  grievances  that  did  not  esasU  The 
right  of  filing  informations  es  officio  was  expressly  saved  to  the 
Attorney-General  by  the  statute  of  William.     And  as   to 
granting  copies  of  the  information,  in  what  instance  Mul  such 
copies  ever  been  granted  to  any  subject  of  the  realm  ?  Did  the 
defendant  wish  a  particular  law  for  himself?  He  said  he  was 
Ignorant  of  the  charge  to  which  he  had  to  plead.     What !  did 
he  not  publish  this  work;  and  how  could  he  not  know  what 
the  charge  contained  ?  Then  what  other  grievance  had  he  to 
complain  of?  Was  it  that  he  was  discharged  upon  his  own 
recognizance  ?    It  was  now  for  them  to  consider  whether  the 
defendant  was  guilty*    Difierent  persons,   it  was  said,  had 
published  similar  things.     As  to  going  up  to  the  time  of 
Martin  Luther,  Boys,  and  so  on,  the  habits  of  those  times  were 
totally  different ;  the  first  scenic  performances  were  mysteries 
or  representations  of  incidents  in  Sacred  Writ.  Luther  himsdf 
was  not  very  temperate  when  he  was  engaged  in  controversy. 
'There  w^re  many  things  in  the  parodies  which  have  been  read 
that  must  be  considered  as  profane  and  impious ;  but  this  of 
the  defendant  transcended  them  all  in  magnitude. '   He  would 
deliver  them  his  solemn  opinion,  as  he  was  required  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  do ;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  act,  and  still 
more  in  obedience  to  his  conscience  and  his  God,  he  pro- 
nounced this  to  be  a  most  impious  and  profane  libeL  Believing 
and  hoping  that  they  (the  jury),  were  Christians,  he  had  not 
any  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion.*' 
After  retiring  one  hour  and  three  quarters,  the  Jury  re- 
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turned  into  court,  when  the  foreman  pronounced  <*  not 
guilty  V*  As  the  Audience  became  tunniituous  in  consequence 
of  this  decision,  the  presiding  Ju^ge  of  coarse  called  on  the 
sheriffs  to  preserve  order,  an  injunction  which  they  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  imposuble,  to  comply  whh. 
^  Notwithstanding  the  alarming  state  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice's health  was  evident  to  every  one,  and  he  had  suffered  a 
severe  shock  from  the  long  and  painful  attendance  of  the  pre* 
ceding  day,  yet  such  was  the  resolution  and  perseverance  of  the 
intrepid  Chiei^  that  he  dually  repaired  next  morning  to 
Guildhall,  to  try  the  same  person  for  the  pubUcation  of  the 
**  Sinecurist's  Creed,"  an  avpwed  parody  on  the  **  Atbana* 
Man." 

Aft^an  able  speech  on  the  part  of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
Mr.  Hone,  suddenly  recovering  fr6ni  the  fatigues  of  the  t^6 
former  trials,  now  entered  with  great  spirit  on  his  defkice. 
He  complained  of  His  Lordij^p^s  frequent  interruptionB; 
and  even  presumed  to  hint  at  partiality.  He  then  quoted  the 
authori^  of  Gibbon  and  Warburton  to  prove  that  St.  Atba- 
nasius's  Creed  was  not  written  by  Athanasius ;  and  he  affinned 
that  Archbishop  TiUotson  once  exclaimed,  ^*  I  wish  we  were 
well  rid  of  it  I"  In  the  course  of  a  defence  protracted  for 
six  hours,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  prisoner  must  be 
allowed  to  have  exhibited  great  and  original  talents, '  he 
affirmed  ^  tliat  His  Lordship's  fiither,  the  late  worthy  BiAop 
of  Carlisle,  had  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  same  creed!" 
.On  this  the  noble  Judge,  who  was  obviously  affected,  inter- 
rupted him,  and  exclaimed,  **  F<Mr  common  delicacy  forbear !" 
which  was  instantly  complied  vfith* 

His  Lordship,  in  the  charge  to  the  jury,  observed,  ^  He 
entertained  no  doubt  that  the  parody  before  them  was  a  pro- 
fane and  impious  libeK  I  entreat  the  jury,**  continued  the  noble 
Judge,  ^*  to  consider  the  importance  of  the  case  on  which  they 
are  called  to  decide;  for  if  such  publications  as  this  are  not 
prohibited  and  punished,  the  .country  is  but  too  liable  to  be 
deluged  by  irreligion  and  impiety^  which  have  so  lately  pro^ 
duced  such  melancholy  results  in  another  nation." 

After  retiring  twenty  minutes,  the  jury  returned  into  court. 
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«nd  th0  foreman  protioimGed the  vefdict  of  <*  not  guilty!" 
aE^idit  «  spontaneous  burst  of  applause,  which  no  legal 
authority  oould  either  interrupt  or  prevent. 

The  exertions  incident  to  these  two  trials,  on  two  foUowixig 
days,  produced  a  visible  elfect  on  His  Lordship's  constitution. 
H^  indeed,  appeared  several  times  after  in  his  own  court, 
and  occasionally  displayed  his  wonted  energy ;  but  the  fangs 
ofdisease  now  inflicted  still  deeper  wounds  than  before,  and  it 
was  not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  a  **  total  break  up,**  as  medical 
inen  term  it,  was-  about  to  take  place.  Accordingly,  after  an 
Uhi^s  of  pretty  oMiuderable  duration.  Lord  Ellenborough 
resigned  all  his  judicial  employments,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
after  ceased  to  exist,  on  Sunday  December  ISth,  ldl8^ 

llius  died,  in  the  69th  or  70th  year  of  his  age,  the  Right 
•Honourable  Edward  Law,  Baron  Ellenborough,  of  Ellen-' 
borough.  In  his  person,  which,  like  his  mind,  had  been 
vigorous,  he  still  exhibited  the  remains  of  a  masculine  figure 
and  form ;  and  notwithstanding  a  long  residence  in  the  south, 
an  acute  observer  might  easily  discover  that  he  retained, 
to  his  last  moment,  something  of  the  provincial  dialect  of  his 
native  hills.  His  Lordship  was  seen  to  best  advanti^e  enve- 
loped in  the  ermined  robes  of  office,  and  presiding  with  no 
small  degree  of  dignity,  accompanied  with  something  of  a 
look  approaching  to.  austerity,  in  his  own  court 

Lord  Ellenborough's  advancement,  as  has  been  already  stated^ 
was  unexampled  on  the  score  of  rapidity ;  and  in  this  particu- 
lar he  proved  &r  more  fortunate  than  a  Mansfield,  a  Kenyon, 
an  Eldon,  and  a  Thurlow.  The  Attorney-Generalship,  the 
Chief  Justiceship,  and  patent  of  nobility,  were  all  granted 
to  him  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  His  original  merits 
consisted  in  long  and  painful  study ;  a  vigorous  and  manly  ad- 
dress; a  strong  discriminating  judgment;  an  utter  ctetempt 
^f  fear ;  and  a  bold  and  nervous  eloquence,  that  scorned  to 
stoop  to  embellishments.  These  qualities,  in  addition  to 
powerful  connections,  all  formed  by  himself,  and  a  nice  and 
lucky  combination  of  circumstances,  enabled  him  in  the  race 
for  fiime,  honours,  and  wealthy  to  outstrip  all  his  competitors. 
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one  only  excepted.  So  far  as  r^rds  rank,  the  Chief  Ju^ 
ticeship  of  the  King^s  Bench  is  but  the  second  office  in  the 
kingdom :  but  when  permanency,  wealth,  patronage^  and  the 
power  of  amply  providing  for  family  and  firiendsi  are  taken 
^  into  consideration,  it  is  assuredly  the  first. 

Lord  Ellcnborough,  early  in  life  *,  married  the  daughter 
of  Commissioner  Towry,  descended,  by  the  maternal  sid^ 
from  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  By  this  amiaUe 
lady  His  Lordship  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  A 
fine  portrait  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  in  his  robes,,  was  painted 
by  Sir  T.  Lawrence^  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1806. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  December  22d,  soon  after 
dght  o'clock,  the  remains  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
mienborough  were  removed  6rom  his  late  residence.*  in  Si* 
James's  Square^  for  interment  in  the  Charter  House.    The 
following  was  the  order  of  the  proces^on : 

T^n  men  on  honeback. 

Four  on  foot. 
Carrying  plumes  of  feathers. 

HEARSE. 
Drawn  by  six  horses. 

Six  mourning  coaches. 
Drawn  by  six  hones  each. 

Twenty  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  carriages. 

His  Lordih^*s  own  carriage,  followed  by  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  thr 
Marquis  Camden,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Law,  the  two  Chief  Juslioea  of  Am 
Courts  of  Kings  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the  Puisne  Judges,  &c.  &c. 

The  fiineral  cavalcade^  having  passed  along  Pall  Mall,  the 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  Ludgate-hill,  arrived  at  the  Charter 
House  soon  after  nine  o'clock*  The  corpse  was  taken  into  the 
chapel,  and  the  funeral  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fij^her.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  a  solemn  dirge 
was  played.  The  cofiin  was  superbly  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  deposited  within  a  short  distance  of  Mr.'Sutton^ 
the  founder  of  the  noble  institution  at  which  His  Lordship 
had  been  educated. 

•  In  178%. 
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No.  XXXII. 
VIZIER  ALLY,  Ex-Nabob  of  Oude. 

1  HE  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  were  never  more  strikingly  dis-' 
played  than  in  the  life  and  adventures  of  this  singular  man, 
who  spent  half  his  short  existence  in  an  iron  cage* 

Vizier  Ally,  born  in  1781,  was  the  adopced  son  of  Asuf-ud- 
Dowlah,  late  Nabob  of  Oude.     His  mother  was  the  wife  of  a 
Porash  (a  menial  servant  of  low  description,  employed  in  India 
in  keeping  the  metallic  furniture  of  a  house  clean.)     His  reput- 
ed father,  Asuf-ud-Dowlah,  was  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  Prince. 
—  Having  succeeded  to  the  musnud  (tlirone)  of  Oude  by  the 
assistance  of  the  East  India  Company,  he  professed  great  par- 
tiality to  the  English.     <<  Mild  in  manners,  poUte  and  afiable 
in  his  conduct,  he  possessed  no  great  mental  powers ;  his  heart 
was  good,  considering  his  education,  which  instilled  the  most 
despotic  ideas.      He  was  fond  of  lavishing  his  treasures  on 
gardens,  palaces,  hoi*ses,  elephants,  European  guns,  lustres^ 
and  mirrors.     He  expended  every  year  about  200,000/.  in 
English  manufactures.    This  Nabob  had  more  than  an  hundred 
gardens,  20  palaces,  1200  elephants,  3000  fine  saddle-horses, 
1500  double-barrel  guns,  1700  superb  lustres,  30,000  shades 
of  various  forms  and  colours ;  several  hundred  large  mirrors, 
girandoles,  and  clocks ;  some  of  the  latter  were  very  curious, 
richly  set  with  jewels,  having  figures  in  continual  movement, 
and  playing  tunes  every  hour ;  two  o(  these  clocks  cost  him 
30,000/.  —  Without  taste  or  judgment,  he  was  extremely  soli* 
citous  to  possess  all  that  was  elegant  and  rare ;  he  bad  instru- 
ments and  machines  of  every  art  and  sdenoe^  but  he  knew 
none ;  and  his  museum  was  so  ridiculously  disposed,  that  a 
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wooden  cuckoo  dock  was  placed  close  to  a  superb  time-piece 
which  cost  the  price  of  a  diadem ;  while  a  valuable  landscape  oT 
Claude  Lorraine  was  suspended  near  a  board  painted  with 
ducks  and  drakes.    He  sometimes  gave  a  dinner  to  ten  or  twelve 
persons,  sitting  at  their  ease  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  elephants. 
His  haram  contained  above  500  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
India,  immured  within  high  walls,  which  they  were  never  to 
leave  except  on  their  biers.     He  had  an  immense  number  of 
domestic  servants,  and  a  very  large  army,  besides  being  fully 
protected  from  hostile  invasion  by  the  Company's  subsidiary 
forces^  for  which  he  paid  500,000^  per  anman.     His  jewds 
amounted  to  about  eight  millions  steFling.  —  Amidst  this  pre* 
cious  treasure,  he  might  be  seen  for  several  hours  every  day, 
handling  them  as  a*child  does  his  toys." 
'    Asuf  had  no  legitimate  children,  and  it  was  doubted  whether 
he  had  any  natural  ones.     He  was  in  the  habit,  whenever  he 
8«w  a  pregnant  woman,  whose  appearance  struck  his  fancy,  to 
invite  her  to  the  palaoe  to  lie-in;  and  several  women  of  this 
description  were  delivered  there^  and  among  the  number  was 
the  mother  of  Vizier  Ally.     Several  children,  so  delivered, 
ware  brought  up  and  educated  in  the  Pfdace. 

The  sprightliness  of  Vizier  Ally,  ^hile  yet  an  infiml^  so 
entirely  engrossed  the  affections  of  the  old  Nabobs  that  he 
detennined  to  adopt  him.  In  conformity  with  this  resolution, 
the  youth  received  an  education  suitable  to  a  Prince  who  was 
destined  to  succeed  to  the  musnud.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  devdoped  at  this  period  a  propensity  to  delight  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  brute  creation.  The  afiection  of  the  old 
Nabob  towards  his  adopted  son  still  increasing,  he  lavished 
upon  him  every  mark  of  regard* 

At  thirteen  his  marriage  took  place.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
splendour  which  attached  to  his  youth,  and  from  which  he 
subsequently  fell,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  read  the  ac- 
€x>unt  of  his  nuptials  as  inserted  in  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs. 

When  Vizier  Ally  was  recognized  by  Asuf  as  his  successor 
to  the  throne,  great  opposition  was  manifested  by  the  old 
iNibdb's  fionily.     He  was,  however,  on  the  death  of  thelatter. 
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uphekl  by  the  English  Government,  and  placed  on  the  muanud. 
An  adopted  child  by  the  Mahomedan  Law,  b  entitled  to  all 
die  privileges  of  legitimate  birth. 

Vizier  Ally,  after  bemg  elevated  to  the  throne,  showed  a 
turbulent,  restless,  and  intriguing  temper,  and  broke  his  faith 
with  the  English  Government;   the  consequence  of  which 
was,  his  being  deposed  from  the  musnud,  and  Sadut  Ally, 
the  brother  of  the  late  Nabob,  placed  on  it.     A  pension  was 
assigned  to  Vizier  Ally  of  two  lacks  of  rupees  per  annum,  about 
25,0002.;   but  it  was  considered  necessary  that  he  should 
reside  near  the  presidency,  that  he  might  be  the  more  under 
the  eye  of  government     He  in  consequence  proceeded  fr(Mn 
Lucknow  to  Benares,    where  Mr.  Cherry,  the  Company's 
Resident,  had  been  sent  to  make  arrangements  for  his  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Presidency.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Benares 
Mr.  Cherry  invited  him  to  break&st.     He  came  attended  by 
a  large  armed  retinue.'    It  had  been  previously  intimated  to 
Mr.  Cherry,  that  his  appearance  was  hostile,    and    that  he 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard;  but  he  disregarded  the  caution. 
Vizier  Ally  complsuned  much  of  the  Company's  treatment  of 
him ;  and,  in  fine,  at  a  signal  made  by  him,  several  of  his 
attendants  rushed  in  and  cut  Mr.  Cherry  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Graham,  to  pieces.     They  then  went  away  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Davis,  another  European 
gentleman,  holding  a  high  situation  under  Government,  with 
the  view  of  massacreing  him  also;  but  fortunately  he  received 
some  intimation  of  his  danger  before  they  arrived,  and  got  his 
family  to  the  top  of  the  house^  and  posted  himself  at  the  sum- 
rait  of  a  narrow  circular  stone  staircase.     Here  the  ruflSans 
pursued  him,  but  with  a  hog-spear  he  defended  himself  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time^  killing  several  of  his  assailants, 
which,  in  a  manner,  blocked  up  the  passage,  till  at  length  he 
was  rescued  by  a  party  of  the  Company's  troops  stationed  at 
Benares,  which   came  to  his  assistance.     The  followers  of 
Vizier  AUy  killed  another  European  private  gentleman,  resid- 
ing  at  Benitres,  exclusive  of  the  two  public  officers  above- 
mentioned. 
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Vizier  Ally  made  his  escape  into  the  territory  of  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  a  powerful  and  independent  CJhief,  who  refused  to 
deliver  him  up  unless  under  a  promise  of  his  life  being  spared. 
This  the  English  Government  considered  it  expedient  to  accede 
to ;  and  he  was  accordingly  given  up  and  brought  down  to 
Calcutta,  and  confined  in  the  garrison  of  ^Fort  William  in  a 
kind  of  iron  cage,  where  after  an  imprisonment  of  seventeen 
years,  three  months^  and  four  days,  he  died  in  May  1817, 
at  the  age  of  36. 


No.  XXXIII. 
General  Sir  GEORGE  OSBORNE,  Bart. 

formerly  KMIGHT  of  the  shire  for  TKS  county  of   BEDFORD^ 

8cc.  &€•  &C. 

Motto. -» **  Quantum  in  rebus  inane** 

X  HIS  Baronet,  who  attained  a  very  considerable  age^  was 
bom  May  19th,  1742.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Danvers 
Osborn,  the  head  of  a  family  long  settled  in  Bedfordshire,  by 
Lady  Mary  Montague,  third  daughter  of  George  Earl  of 
Hallifax,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1753,  a  period  when  he  was 
no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age.  Notwithstanding  the  cer- 
tainty of  inheriting  a  very  considerable  landed  estate,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  minority,  yet  he  chose  the  army  as  a  pro- 
fession. Accordingly,  having  entered  on  his  military  career, 
with  the  rank  of  ensign,  he  passed  as  usual  through  all  the 
different  gradations  of  the  service,  until  he  finally  obtained  tliat 
of  General ;  together  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  40th  regiment 
of  fix>t.     In  addition  to  this,  he  was  appointed  to,  and  for 
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nimy  years  retained  the  office  of  Oroom  of  His  Majesty's 
Bedchamber. 

Hayii^  determined  to  settle  in  life,  in  1771  >  he  married 
Anne  daughter  of  '  Bannister,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had 

issue.  But  the  first  Lady  Osborne  dying  a  few  years  after,  Sir 
George  took  for  his  second  wife,  on  Aug.  22,  1778,  Lady 
Haneage  Finch,  daughter  of  Daniel,  seventh  Earl  of  Wih- 
chelsea,  and  third  Earl  of  Nottingham,  by  Mary  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  of  Wingham,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  Bart. 

As  Sir  George  constantly  resided  for  many  years  at  hit- 
paternal  seat,  and  possessed  a  large  property  around ;  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  he  obtained  considerable  influence 
in  his  native  county.  Indeed,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
he  was  enabled  to  cope  with  the  Bedford  interest  ther^ 
and  at  length  to  divide  the  representation  of  the  county 
with  that  noble  family,  which  derives  its  title  from  it.  He  sat 
for  some  years  in  Parliament;  and  was  so  zealous  a  supporter 
of  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Perceval,  &c.  that  he 
was  included  under  the  denomination  of  **one  of  the  King's 
firiends,"  by  the  opposition. 

Sir  George,  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  enjoyed  *'  a 
green  old  age,"  and  his  longevity  is,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
to  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  regularity,  but  also  to  the 
mode  and  manner  of  his  daily  exercise ;  for  even  while  in 
town,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  on  horseback. 
At  length  he  died  at  Chicksand  Priory,  June  29,  1818,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  son,  the 
ofispring  of  his  first  marriage^  who  has  served  as  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  during  many  sue- 
cessive  parliaments,  since  that  convoked  in  1790 ;  and  who  has 
also  been  colonel  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia  for  many  years. 

The  family  of  Osborne^  is  supposed  to  have  come,  originally, 
firom  the  North,  and  to  have  settled  at  Purleigh,  in  the  county 
of  Essex*  Sir  John,  the  first  Baronet,  obtained  his  patent 
February  16,  1660;  the  second  Sir  John  was  born  in  1659, 
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and  Peter,  a  Captain  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 
one  of  his  numerous  offipring  of  seven  soqs  and  four 
daughters,  married  into  the '  family  of  ^jfmScmnt  Molyneaux. 
Sir 'Dan vers  Osborne,  the  third  Baronet,  born  in  1715,  suc^ 
ceeded  his  grandfather,  the  second  Sir  John  in  1720.  Ho 
married  Lady  Mary  Montague  in  1740,  who  was  third 
daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Halifax.  This  gentleman  was,  fer 
many  years,  a  representative  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  JBOid 
died  Governor  of  New  York,  in  America,  in  175S.  Of  bis 
two  sons,  the  elder  who  was  his  successor,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  The  younger,  John,  was  for  many  years  Colonel 
of  the  .Bedfordshire  militia,  before  which  period  he  wasem^ 
ployed  as  His  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  at  the  Coart  of 
Dresden. 


No.  XXXIV. 
SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS,  K.  B. 

1  HE  death  of  this  celebrated  man  occurred  at  too.  late  ^ 
period  of  the  year  (22d  Dec,  1818.)  for  a  Memoir  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.     One  shall  certainly  appear  in  the  next. 
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No  L 
PETER  WALDO,  Esq. 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  <:OMMSNTARY  ON  THX  LITUBOT  OF  THE  CHVRC« 

OF  ENGLAND.* 

XXTEB  Waldo,  descended  in  a  direct  line  fixnn  the  &mous 
founder  of  the  Waldenses,  in  the  twdfth  century,  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  East  India  Supercargo^  by  Miss  Dubois,  a  lady 
of  a  highly  reqiectable  and  ancient  fiunily.  He  was  bom  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  the  year  1731,  and 
placed  at  an. early  age  at  Cheam,  under  the  tuition  of  the  able 
Mr.  Oilpin,  whence  he  was  removed  to  become  a  gendeman- 
eommoner  of  University  College,  QxfenL  Here  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jenldnson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
and  with  Dr.  Wetherall,  afterwards  a  dignitary  of  the  Qiurch, 
and  Hlaster  of  hia  4x>llege.  Several  other  distinguished  charac- 
ters, whom  he,  at  a  lat^pmod  of  his  life^  redconed  amongst  his 
xnost  valuable  friends,  here  first  became  known  to  him.    Upon 

•  Ccnpiauniated  by  a  ConeipQiident. 
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the  decease  of  his  father,  Mr.  Waldo  was  put  in  possession  of 
his  estate  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  together  with  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  he  now  began  to  dedicate  his  jv^hole  time  to  ihe 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  his  n^ghbour- 
hood ;  and  the  good  of  the  community  at  large.  The  latter  he 
accomplished  more  effectually  by  commencing  author,  and 
giving  to  the  world  his  ^^  Commentary  on  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England."  It  was  dedicated  to  the  son  of  his 
college-friendy  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  Esq.  now  Earl  of 
Liverpool ;  and  this  publication  soon  introduced  him  to  a  large 
circle  of  divines,  and  other  friends  to  the  established  Religion 
of  the  country.  Even  Mr.  Watson,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  though  a  man  of  very  opposite  principles,  both  as  to 
ecclesiastical  and  political  matters,  was  frequently  his  com- 
panion, and  took  a  delight  in  his  sode^.  Mr.  Stevens,  author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Christian  Church,  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
his  estimable  qualities ;  and  Bishop  Home,  and  the  learned 
and  excellent  Jones  of  Nayland,  were  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
friends.  Becoming  a  patron  of  Sunday  schools,  he  established 
one  at  his  own  expense  at  Mitcham ;  and  for  this  he  wrote  his 
^  Admonitions,"  a  work  considered  of  such  utility  to  every 
person  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
that  the  venerable  Society  tor  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
has  included  it,  and  his  ^  Essay  on  the  Sacrament,''  in  its  li«t. 
With  the  secretary  to  that  useful  establishment,  Dr*  Gaskin, 
(whom  he  considered  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  Cfaorch,)  he 
was  well  acquunted.  About  1 780,  he  married  Hannah,  the 
dflmghter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  whose  portrait  is  to  be 
seen  In  the  hall  of  the  Coopers'  Company,  of  which  be  was 
chaplain.  He,  about  this  period)  conmienced  a  friendship 
that  terminated  only  with  his  existaace,  with  the  very  woclhy 
chaplain  of  the  Magdalen  charity,  Mr.  Prince ;  and  from  the 
great  resemblance  between  the  dispositions  of  these  two  amiahle 
men,  and  their  coi^rmity  of  manners,  they  wece  thencefor- 
ward almost  inseparable  companions.  Upon  Mr.  Wddo's 
removal  to  a  villa  at  Worting,  near  Basingstoke,  thdr  intimacy 
was  by  no  means  impaired ;  for  a  most  lively  correspondence 
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ensued,  and  it  was  resolved  that  twice  at  least  in  a  year  he 
should  visit  the  metropolis,  and  pass  a  month  with  his  friend, 
while  Mr.  Prince  was  to  return  this  act  of  good  neighbourhood 
by  a  journey  to  Worting,  as  often  as  his  arduous  duties  would 
permit.  This  friendly  intercourse  proceeded  without  intermis- 
sion till  about  the  end  of  1 800,  when  declining  health  obliged  Mr. 
Waldo  to  make  a  tour  to  the  lakes ;  and  here  he  again  found 
An  entertaining  companion  in  Bishop  Watson,  who  almost  pre- 
vailed with  him  to.  take  up  bis  constant  residence  in  that 
delightful  part  of  England*  At  the  close  of  the  year  1802, 
the  debility  of  his  frame  increased  with  accumulated  r^idity, 
and  in  January  1803,  having  then  completed  his  72d  year,  and 
leaving  no  issue,  he  expired  at  Worting. 

Mr.  Waldo  was  in  his  person  tall,  with  a  countenance  indi- 
eative  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  and  in  his  dress  so  D^t, 
that  (like  Jonas  Hanway)  *^  he  was  at  sH  times  fit  to  appear  in 
the  drawing-room."  He  has  been  confounded  by  several 
writers  with  Peter  Waldo  of  the  1 7th  century,  who  wrote  some 
books  Qii  commerce.  Dr.  Mant,  in  the  index  to  his  .unefiil 
Family  Bible,  has  also  &]len  into  this  error. 

Hte  death  was  to  many,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense, 
a  severe  loss.  The  poor  who  felt  his  bounty  were  extremely 
numerous;  for  besides  those  who  knew  the  hand  which  admi- 
nistered to  their  necessities,  there  were  many  from  whom  hi$ 
came  was  scrupulously  concealed.  He,  however,  bequeathed 
a  handsome  sura,  to  be  yearly  distributed  by  his  surviv- 
ing partner.  In  his  dealings  with  the  world  he  was  punctui^ 
lity  itself;  he  possessed  a  meekness  of  manners,  and  a  diiSdenoe 
truly  Mosaic :  in  his  habits  temperate ;  in  his  religion  zealous 
-without  fimaticism,  pious  without  gloom.  In  a  word,  it  was 
the  study  of  his  life — 

**  To  point  to  heaven,  and  lead  himself  the  way." 
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ROBERT  WATSON,  LL.D. 

Of  this  writeTi  no  r^ular  biography,  we  believe,  hat  as 
yet  appeared :  the  annexed  documents  therefore^  cannot  &il  to 
prove  highly  interesting  to  the  Public* 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  premis<^  that  Dr.  Watson,  a 
divine  and  historian,  was  bom  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  in 
1 7S0.  After  receiving  the  elements  of  a  good  education  at  the 
grammar  school,  he  was  nuUricidated  as  a  member  of  the  uni- 
▼enity  of  his  nadve  city ;  whence  he  removed  in  succession  to 
the  coUeges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  completing  his  studies  under  some  of  the  most  &moiu 
professors  of  that  day. 

Being  designed  for  the  church,  Mr.  Watson  entered  into  holy 
orders  and  after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  the  place  whidi 
had  given  him  birth,  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms.  To 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  the  professorship  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
belles  lettresy  quickly  succeeded ;  in  short,  such  was  his  esti- 
mation, that  he  attained  the  rank  of  principal  of  the  united 
colleges,  while  still  a  very  young  man.  He  now  married  a 
daughter  of  Professor  Shaw,  by  whom  he  had  several  children ; 
and  appears  to  have  lived  with  great  credit  at  Sl  Andrew's, 
where  he  possessed  considerable  influence,  and  was  ex< 
respected. 

At  his  leisure  hours,  Dr.  Watson  addicted 
pursuits,  and  at  length  fixed  on  that  memoraUe  period  of 
the  history  of  Europe^  which  comprdiends  the  revolt  of  Hol- 
land and  Flanders  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  To  this  sulnect 
his  attention  was  perhaps  directed,  by  occurrences  of  a  recent 
and  important  nature:  for  our  American  colonies  had  now 
taken  up  arms,  proclaimed  their  independence^  and  ccmtended 
in  the  •«  tented  field/'  with  the  mother  country. 
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To  obtain  the  necessary  infomiation,  Dr.WatKm  immt- 
diatdj  oonunenoed  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Mftdean»  a 
Scottish  divine  of  distinguished  reputation^  settled  in  the 
United  Provinces.  An  intercourse  also  took  place  with 
Dr.Peirson,  minister  of  the  English  CShurch  at  Amsterdam. 
The  latter  gentleman  must  have  proved  eminently  useful^  for 
he  was  at  this  period  collecting  that  noble  library,  which  he 
afterwards  brought  into  this  country  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  having  sacrificed  his  church  pre- 
ferment^ and  a  considerable  portion  of  his  private  fortune  to 
his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Orange. 

Unfortunately,  Dr.  WatsoQ  was  cut  off  prematurely,  before 
he  had  accomplished  his  literary  labours,  leaving  behind  him 
several  orphan  daughters,  very  scantily  provided  for.  On  thia 
his  executors,  the  Drs.  Robertson  and  Blair,  George  Dempster, 
Esq.  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  a  near  relation  of  the  fiunily, 
selected  the  late  Dr.  William  Thomson,  to  continue  and  com- 
plete the  original  plan.*  This  task  was  achieved  with  pecu- 
liar felicity  and  success ;  and  it  not  only  produced  fame  and 
employment  for  the  gentleman  who.  undertook  it,  but  alsa 
obtained  for  him  the  unsolicited  degree  of  LL.Df  bom  th^ 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Copy  of  a  Later  from  the  Bev.  Thomas  Peh-m^  DJ).^  to  th^ 

Editor. 
<<  Dear  Sir,  Chelsea^  Feb.  IS^l^l^ 

**  Herewith  I  send  you  the  two  letters,  from  my  late  friend. 
Principal  Watson  of  the  University  of  St  Andrew's,  which 
you  expressed  a  wish  to  see. 

^  In  his  original  situation  in  the  united  colleges  of  St  Sal- 
vador and  St  Leonard  in  that  university,  Mr.  Robert  Watson 
hdd  the  professorship  of  logics  rhetoric,  and  belles  lettres,  in 
which  capacity,  he  was  my  master.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
principal,  Mr.  Thomas  TuUideph,  Mr.  Watson,  through  the 
good  offices  of  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  George  Dempstef,  his 
^ow  student,  I  believe^  at  St  Andrew's^  and  whose  politica]) 

*  Set  Ann.  Bicjg.  fol.ij,  p.9S. 
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ot*  rather  I  should  say,  eledumemng  concerns  in  that  bingh, 
he  hAd  always  most  assiduously  managed,  he  obtained  the 
principality,  together  with>tbe  small  clerical  charge,  the  ccUege 
livings  as  an  Englishman  would  call  it,  of  St.  Leonard's,  usually 
annexed  to  that  office;  and  upon  the  publication  of  his  history 
of  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  got  the  d^ree 
of  L.U.D.  or  LL.D. 

"  The  two  letters  from  him  to  me,  of  February  1 2th  and 
November  ^Ist,  1779,  you  will  see  from  the  first  in  order, 
were  in  answer  to  one  from  me  to  him,  wherein,  having  occa^ 
sion  to  apply  to  him,  for  obtaining  a  St.  Andrew's  degree  of 
D.D.,  for  a  Dutch  friend  of  mine,  residing  at  St.  Eustatius, 
I  made  him  an  offer  of  iurnishing  him  with  any  continental 
publications  which  he  might  wish  to  consult  respecting  the 
subject  of  his  historical  researches. 

<*  Regard  to  my  quondam  master,  who  had  patronised  xne  at 
college,  prompted  me  to  inform  him  of  the  character  his  His- 
tory of  Philip  the  Second  bore  upon  the  Continent :  and,  of 
course,  to  mention  to  him  some  defects  which  Dutch  and 
German  readers  complained  of  in  that  work.  Those,  not 
having  kept  copies  of  mine  to  ihe  Principal,  I  pretend  not,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  as  I  write  from  memory,  exactly  to  states 
though  you  may  easily  collect  them  from  his  answers,  espe- 
cially the  la$i  of  his  letters.  I  well  remember  they  were  three 
in  number,  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  exclusively  of  his 
long  and  barbarous  struggle  for  retaining  his  dominion,  rather  I 
should  say,  domination  over  the  Seven  Provinces,  thefiurest  part 
of  his  hereditary  possessions,  there  is  little  or  no  mention  of^ny 
occurrences  in  any  other  regions  of  the  vast  empire  over 
which  Philip  bore  sway ;  so  that  it  cannot  properly  be  €tyled 
the  History  of  his  Reign.* 

<<  The  second  defect  is,  that  nothing  is  said  concerning  the 
constitution  of  the  Provinces,  their  commerce  manufactures, 
productions,  arts,  &c.  &c. 

**The  third,  That  wherever  he  had  occasion  to  mention 
pecuniapy  matters,  he  always  uses  the  general  indefinite  word^ 
Jlorins  or  gilders^  without  specifying  whether  Dutch  or  French 
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money  is  meant,  which  leaves  room  for  a  gross  mistake,  as  to 
any  exact  calculation  or  estimate ;  the  French  florin,  not  quite 
9d»  sterling,  being  thus  lesd  than  the  Dutch  florin,  (value  about 
Is.  9d.)  or  more  than  the  gne-half  r  and  for  finding  the  true  sum 
stated  in  any  of  the  authors  he  followed,  his  surest,  though  not 
in&Uible  rule  would  have  been,  to  suppose  that,  if  they  were 
Dutch  writers,  they  most  probably  meant  Dutch  currency  or 
gilders ;  and  if  French  writers,  that  the  florin  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  French,  or  nearly  9d.  of  our  money. 

«  A  proper  statement  of  the  forq;oing  particulars,  especially 
the  first-mendoned^  would  go  a  good  way  to  raise  the  character 
of  that  historian  very  considerably  above  the  degree  which  has 
ever  been  allowed  him  by  the  reviewers  or  other  readers; 
by  vindicating  his  work  from  one  of  the  objections  e^peciaJhf^ 
to  which  it  is  reckoned  liable,  and  which  has  been  .throwa 
out  against  it.  On  that  account,  it  was  long  my  intention  to 
give  Watson's  two  letters  to  me,  to  Dr.  William  Thomson, 
my  class-fellow  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  continuator  of  Watscm, 
thinking  thereby  to  do  him  a  kindness,  by  furnishing  him 
with  a  pretext  for  givii^  a  new  edition  of  Philip,  with  my 
two  letters  prefixed,  by  way  of  an  important  prefatory  addi- 
tion, and  thus  putting  some  money  into  his  pocket,  which 
was  often  ill  replenished  with  this^s/  necessity.  But  his  death 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  my  benevolent  design.  I 
should  feel  a  pleasure  in  seeing  my  letters  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  historian's  posthumous  fame ;  and  his 
last  letter  to  me,  along  with  what  he  says  in  it,  of  a  proposed 
review  he  meant  to  take  of  the  whole,  if  he  had  lived,  is  fiiUy 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

*^  I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir,  that  Watson's  vindication  of  the 
character  of  William  I.  of  Orange^  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
tbatev^  lived,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  narratives  I  ever  read, 
and  which  is  subjoined  to  the  History,  is  not  Watson's,  he 
being  only  the  translator  of  the  text  of  a  French  chaplain  be* 
longing  to  His  Highness,  who  is  known  to  have  written  it, 
but  whose  name  I  do  not  remember. 

'<  Believe  me  your's,  with  much  sincere  regard, 

"  Thomas  Peibsok." 
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Letter  L— JF^YWf  Principal  Watson^  to  the  Reo*  7%amas  {naasf 
Dr.)  Petrson^  Minister  of  the  English  Church  at  Amsterdam. 

«  Dear  Sir, 
'*  I  had  the  pleasure  df  your  kind  letter;  and  return  yoirmy 
xnost  sincere  thanks  for  the  obliging  offer  which  you  make  me^ 
of  procuring  for  me  information  relative  to  the  subject  of  my 
literary  pursuits.  It  is  some  time  since  I  began  to  the  History^ 
of  Philip  III.,  of  which  the  affiihrs  of  the  Netherlands  will 
make  a  principal  branch,  till  I  arrive  at  the  twelve  years  truce 
in  1609.  Whatever  information  you  can  give  me  of  Authors 
on  this  period,  I  shall  intreat  you  will  communicate ;  and  yo» 

• 

may  believe  I  shall  r^rd  your  doing  so  as  a  very  particulax" 
obligation.     In  the  beginning  of  last  summer  I  received  a  pre- 
sent frdin  Messrs.  Haake^  and  Co.  booksellers  in  Rotterdanv 
of  the  French  and  Dutch  translations  of  my   History  cif 
Philip  II.     I  immediatdy  acknowleged  the  receipt  of  thiS' 
present,  and  of  the  obliging  letter  which  accompanied  it;  and 
gave  orders  to  my  bookseller  at  Edinbmrgh,  to  send,  along  with 
my  letter,  two  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  my  book,  to  be 
presented  in  my  name  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  done  me  the 
honour  of  translating  it.    In  my  letter,  I  begged  of  Messrs* 
Haake^  and  Co.  to  procure  for  me^  if  possible,  the  lasteditioii' 
of  Van  Meteren.  But  although  it  is  more  than  half  a  year  shice 
the  Edinburgh  bookseller  told  me  that  he  had  sent  off  my  letter 
and  the  books,  by  a  ship  which  sailed  from  Leith  or  Bono* 
stownes8,[fer  Rotterdam,  I  have  never  heard  of  their  arrivaL — 
Shall  I  beg  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire   and  let 
Messrs.  Haake  and  Co.    know  how  uneasy  I  am  at  the 
thoughts  of  their  believing  me  so  rude  as  not  immediately  to 
acknowlege  my  receipt  of  their  letter. 

<<  I  have  conversed  with  almost  all  the  Professors  concerning' 
what  was  the  principal  subject,  on  which  you  have  had  the 
trouble  of  writing  to  me,  the  degree  of  divinity  for  Mr.  Run- 
nels ;  and  you  may  believe^  if  oui:  forms  allowed,  it  would  have 
been  granted;  but  I  find  they  do  not  allow  of  it,  upon  the 
evidence  which  you  have  sent,  although  we  firmly  believe  the 
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trtith  of  every  thing  you  have  s&id.  To  send  the  variouB  tetU^ 
Tnoniy>g  which  you  mention  would  be  too  much  trouble—* 
besides  that,  as  we  know  nothing  of  most  of  the  persons*  who 
subscribe  them,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  would  give  the 
salis&ction  required.  Instead  of  that  measure  therefore^  if 
yon  and  Dr.  Maclean,  and  Mr.  Vi^lliam  Brown,  shall  attest 
that  you  know  Mr.  Runnells,  and  that  you  believe  him  to  be  a 
person  extremely  worthy  of  the  degree^  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  our  forms  to  grant  it,  on  such  a  testimonial,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  granted.  You  will  not  find  it 
difficult,  I  suppose,  to  procure  either  Dr.  Maclean's  dedaraticm 
or  Mr.  Brown's.  One  or  other  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be 
sufficient,  but  to.render  my  success  infiJlible,  I  wish  for  both ; 
or  at  least  for  the  etidence  of  some  clergymen  of  character, 
and  who  are  known  to  the  University. 

<<  When  you  have  procured  this,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  get  the  affidr  concluded 
with  dispatch. 

*'  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  regard, 

<<  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

«  St.  Andreafs^  JW.  12, 1779.  «  Robbrt  Watson.** 


Letter  II.  —  From  the  same  to  the  same. 

«<  Dear  Sir, 
<<  I  recdved  your  most  obliging  letter  in  course,  but  delayed 
answering  it  till  the  books  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,  should  arrive.  They  came  to  hand  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
since  which  time,  I  have  been  whoUy  occupied  in  attending 
two  of  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends  in  great  distress,  followed, 
within  these  few  days,  by  the  death  of  one  of  them.  Be 
assured  that,  no  part  of  your  kindness  is  lost  on  me,  and  that 
I  reckon  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you,  both  for  your^letter, 
and  the  books.  I  wished  to  have  had  the  original  Latin'  of 
Meteren  %  but  the  translation  which  you  have  sent  me,  being 
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a  tramlatian  of  his  whole  work,  will  serve  my  purpose.  It 
ha«  nofc.ye^  been  in  my  power  to  look  into  Cerinov  bat  yoa 
may  bdieve  I  will  do  it  soon.  I  beg  you  will  present  him  my 
best  compliments,  and  let  him  know  that  I  will  do  myself  the 
honour  of  writing  him,  as  soon  as  the  present  jBunily  distrei* 
I  am  involved  in  shall  permit. 

<M  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  satis&ctory  infonnatioii 
which  you  give  me  with  regard  to  my  two  trandators;  and  I  de- 
clare to  you  with  great  sincerity,  that  I  agree  with  yoo  in  the 
criticiams  whidi  you  make  upon  my  history.  In  someplaees^  I 
wanted  the  proper  materials;  and,  on  account  of  the  dream- 
stances  of  this  country,  and  the  rdation  which  my  subject 
had  to  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  ccJoniee,  I 
published  my  work  one  year  sooner  than  I  intended,  or  per^ 
haps  than  I  ought  to  have  done;     But,  by  the  fiivour  of  an 
English  gentleman  at  Madrid,  I  have  now  got  a  great  number 
of  books,  and  several  manuscripts,  to  which  I  had  not  access 
before ;  and  hope  to  be  able,  in  my  next  volume^  to  make  up 
for  my  defects  in  the  two  that  I  have  published.     I  must  only 
observe,  in  my  own  vindication,  with  regard  to  what  you  say  of 
my  history  of  the  ai&irs  of  Spain,  that  no  person  has  yet  been  able 
;'  to  point  out  to  me  any  important  event,  in  Philip's  reign, 
which  I  have  omitted.     The  truth  is,  that  as  that  monarch 
was  able  to  preserve  his  Spanish  dominions  in  perfect  tran- 
quillity, except  in  two  instances,  both  of  which  I  have  related, 
.there  are  few  materials  for  history  in  the  internal  government 
of  his  kingdom,  and  almost  ncme  that  could  have  been  rendered 
interesting  dither    to  a  Dutch    or    Elnglish   reader.      And 
with  regard  to  that  part  of  my  book  which  relates  to  Holland^ 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  proper  place  finr  disquindons 
into  the  government  and  commerce  of  the  Dutch,  would  be 
at  the  conclusion  of  Ihe  war,  at  which  period  I  intend  a  review 
of  the  whole  from  the  beginning. 

<<  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  hear  from  you  at  your  leisure; 
and  you  may  believe  that  nothing  you  can  teU  me  concexniag 
yourself  will  be  indifferent  to  one,  who  is  deeply  sensible  of 
the  attention  you  have  shown  him.     I  most  beg  to  knojw,  when 
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you  write  iDe^  how  much  I  am  in  your  debt  for  the  books 
you  have  sent  me,  and  how  I  shall  transmit  the  payment  of 
i(.  I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of  procuring  some  franks, 
but  in  the  mean  time,  whatever  letters  you  or  your  friends 
have  occasion  to  send,  may  be  put  under  cover  to  Mr.  Demp- 
ster. Yours  to  them  may  be  first  put  under  cover  to  me,  and 
I  shall  take  care  to  forward  them ;  and  I  shall  do  the  same 
with  theirs,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  of  sending  them  first 

'  to  St.  Andrews. 

^*  You  have  probably  heard  before  this  time  of  the  death  of 
Principal  Murison,  who  is  succeeded  by  Dr.  Gille^e.    My 

•  friend,  Professor  Shaw,  is  very  ill,  and  not  likely  to  hold  out 

many  days.     His  successor  is  not  yet  known.    Dr.  Spens,  at 

^  Wemyss,  and  Mr.  G.  Hill,  are  talked  of  as  candidates.      I 

(  think  it  probable  it  will  be  one  or  other  of  these  two. 

"  ^^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  regard, 

f  **  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

;  "  Robert  Watson." 

«<  St.  Andreivst  Nov.  21,1 779.. 
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No- 1. 

Memoirs  or  the  Court  of  QUEEN  ELIZABETH* 
By  Lucy  Aikin.  — ^  vols.  8yo.  181& 

iVb  possess  many  excellent  histories,  an  abundance  of  general 
biography,  with  collections  of  state  papers,  not  to  be  equalled, 
or,  at  least,  not  to  be  surpassed,  in  any  other  countiy  in 
Europe.  But  we  agree  with  Miss  Aikin,  that  <*our  com- 
paratiYe  penury  is  remarkable  in  royal  lives,  in  court  histories 
and  especially  in  that  class  which  forms  the  glory  of  French 
literature  —  Memoir.''  It  might  also  have  been  added,  that 
men  of  the  highest  rank  and  fortune  in  France  have  been  am- 
bitious to  transmit  to  posterity,  an  account  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived ;  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  sovereigns 
under  whom  they  served,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers 
and  the  &vourites  of  the  day,  both  political  and  personaL 
Thus  from  the  time  of  Sully,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  France  possesses  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of 
authentic  and  interesting  memoirs ;  while,  with  us,  the  few^ 
who  have  addicted  themselves  to  this  species  of  composition^ 
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have  in  general  be^  penons  of  infisrior  not^  who  viewed  the 
scene  bc^nre  them  saperfidally,  and  were  not  permitted  ta 
behold  the  secret  springi,  by  which  our  kings  and  courts  were 
actuated. 

"  To  supply,  in  some  degree  this  want^  as  it  affiscts  the 
person  and  reign  of  the  most  illustrious  of  females,  and  of 
European  aovereigns,''  observes  our  fidr  Author,  *<  is  the  inten-^ 
tion  of  the  work  now  <^red  with  much  diflSdenoe  to  the  pub- 
lic. Its  plan  oomprdiends  a  detailed  view  of  the  private  life 
of  Elizabeth  from  the  period  of  her  birth;  a  view  of  the 
domestic  history  of  her  reign;  memoirs  of  the  principal 
femilies  of  the  nobility,  and  biographical  anecdotes  of  the 
celebrated  characters  who  composed  her  court;  besides  notices 
of  the  manners^  opinions,  and  literature  of  her  reign. 

^  Such  persons  as  may  have  made  it  their  business  or  their 
entertainment  to  study  very  much  in  detail  the  history  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  will  doubtless  be  aware^  that  in  the  vdu- 
minous  collections  of  Strype^  in  the  edited  Burleigh,  ISdney, 
and  Talbot  papers,  in  the  memoirs  of  Birch,  in  various  ooUeo 
tionsof  letters  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  times — so  valuable  for 
the  vivid  picture  of  manners  which  the  pen  of  a  contemporary, 
imconscioasly  traces  —  in  the  annals  of  Camden,  the  pro- 
gresses of  Nidiols  and  other  large  and  laborious  works  which 
would  be  tedious  here  to  enumerate^  a  vast  repertory  existed 
of  curious  and  interesting  fiicts,  seldom  recurred  to  for  the 
composition  of  books  of  lighter  literature,  and  possessing  with 
respect  to  a  grtat  majority  of  readers,  the  grace  of  novelty. 
Of  these  and  similar  works  of  reference^  as  well  as  of  a  variety 
of  odiers,  treating  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  biography,  the 
literature,  and  the  manners  of  the  period,  a  large  collection 
has  been  placed  under  the  eye  of  the  Author,  partly  by  the 
liberality  of  her  publishers,  partly  by  the  kindness  of  friends. 
In  availing  herself  of  their  contents,  she  has  had  to  en- 
counter in  full  force,  the  difficulties  attendant  on  such  a  task ; 
those  of  weighing  and  comparing  authorities,  of  reconciling 
discordant  statements,  of  bringing  insulated  fects  to  bear  upoi^ 
each  other,  and  of  forming,  out  of  matcriab  irregular  in  their 
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nature  and  abundant  almost  to  excess,  a  compact  and  well- 
proportioned  structure." 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  yilL  by  his  Queen,  Anne 
Boleyn,  was  born  at  the  royal  palace  of  Greenwich,  Sept#  7, 
1533.  The  christening  *^  was  public  and  princely ;"  and  so 
singular  was  the  fate  of  this  child,  that  when  only  two  years 
old,  proposals  of  marriage  were  actually  made  by  a  French 
prince !  The  disgrace  and  death  of  her  mother  were  soon  after 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  her  own  illegitima^,  and  the 
subsequent  marriages  of  her  royal  &ther  all  tended  to  inrolye 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  in  obscurity  and  misfortunes. 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  she  was  consigned  to  the  protection 
and  superintendance  of  the  Queen  dowager,  who  had  married 
the  Lord  Admiral  Seymour ;  and  it  would  appear,  that  not- 
withstanding his  character  of  guardian,-  he  permitted  himself 
to  take  certain  liberties  with  his  ward,  **  which  no  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  comparative  grossness  of  the  age  can  reduce 
within  the  limits .  of  propriety  or  decorum.  At  length,  a  vio- 
lent scene  took  place  between  the  royal  step-mother  and  step- 
daughter, which  ended,  fortunately  for  the  peace  and  honour 
of  Elizabeth,  in  an  immediate  and  final  separation." 

Meanwhile  the,  education  of  the  future  sovereign  was  not 
forgotteUf  for  we  learn  from  her  learned  master,  *  Roger 
Ascham,  that  she  studied  both  Greek  and  Latin  under  his 
tuition ;  and  that  she  exceUed  the  other  young  ladies  of  that 
day,  in  her  various  acquisitions.  Her  dress  too  was  at  this  pe» 
riod  plain  and  unomamented,  and  she  appears  to  have  con- 
ducted herself  on  all  occasions  with  singular  propriety. 

When  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  she  afiected  great  attach- 
ment for  her  sister  Elizabeth ;  but  Her  Majesty,  who  had  suf- 
fered persecution  on  account  of  her  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  soon  became  a  persecutor  herself  of  all  those  who  pre- 
sumed to  dissent  from  her  faith.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
accordingly  obliged  soon  after  to  retire  from  court;  but  on 
the  rebdlion  of  Wyatt,  of  which  she  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  innpcent,  Her  Highness  was  committed  for  aome  time 
to  the  Tower,    and  frequently  examined  before  Aie  Piivy* 
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CounciL  After  a  IpDg  detentuxi  at  several  di&rent  houses, 
she  was  invited  to  conrt  at  the  intercession  of  King  Philip, 
who  wished  to  assign  her  a  husband  of  his  own  choice.  8ub~ 
sequently  to  this,  she  finally  settled  at  Hatfield. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
thiron^  without  the  least  difficulty  or  opposition ;  and  yet  the 
whole  epbcopal  bench  actually  refused  to  perform  the  coronation 
service ;  which  was  at  length  celebrated,  to  the  great  diiplea* 
sure  of  his  brethren,  i^  Oglethorp,  bishop  of  Carlisle^  who 
had  beai  secretly  gained  over  for  this  purpose.  The  nation, 
however,  with  an  exception  to  the  Catholics^  rejoiced  at  her 
accession. 

.  <^  The  sex,  the  youth,  the  aceomplishm^its,  the  graces,  the 
past  misfortunes  of  the  Princess,  all  served  to  heighten  the 
interest  with  which  she  was  beheld.  The  age  of  chivalry  had 
not  yet  expired ;  and  in  spite  of  the  late  unfortunate  experi- 
ence of  a  female  reign,  the  ronumtic  image  of  a  maiden  Queen 
dazzled  all  eyes»  subdued  all  hearts,  inflamed  the  imagin- 
ations of  the  brave  and  courtly  youth  with  visions  of  love  and 
glory;  exalted  into  a  passionate  homage  the  {Mrincqples  of  loy- 
alty ;  and  urged  adulation  to  the  very  brink  of  idolatry. 

^*  The  fulsome  complimeots  on  her  beauty  which  Elianbeth, 
alaiost  to  the  latest  period  of  her  lifc^  not  only  penniited  but 
required  and  delighted  in^  have  been  adverted  to  by  all  the 
writers  who  have  made  her  reign  and  character  their  tbesne; 
and  diose  of  the  number  whom  admiration  and  pity  of  the 
&ir  Queen  of  Scots  have  rendered  hostile  to  her  memory,  have 
taken  a  malicious  pleasure  in  exaggeratifig  the  cxtrav^ance 
of  this  weakness,  by  drying  her,  even  in  her  freshest  years, 
all  pretensions  to  those  pi^sonal  charms  by  which  her  rival 
was  so  eminently  distinguished.  Others,  however,  have  been 
more  favourable,  and  probably  more  just,  to  her  on  this  point; 
and  it  would  be  an  injury  to  her  memory  to  withhold  from  the 
reader  the  following  portraituresi  whidi  authorise  us  to  form 
a  {^easing,  as  well  as  m^yastiCf  image,  of  this  illustrious  female^ 
at  the  period  of  her  accession^  and  at  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty.  • 
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^  She  was  «  lady  of  great  beauty,  of  decent  stature^  and 
an  eKcdlent  shape.  In  her  yonth  she  was  adorned  with  m<Nre 
than  usual  maiden  modesty;  her  skin  was  of  pure^whit^  and 
her  hair  of  a  ydlow  colour.  Her  eyes  were  beautiful  and 
lively.  In  diort,  her  whole  body  was  well  mad^  and  her 
fiuse  was  adorned  widi  a  wonderful  and  sweet  beaoty  and 
majesty.  This  beauty  lasted  till  her  middle  age,  th^^igh  it 
declined,"*  &c 

^  She  was  of  personage  tall,  of  hair  and  complexion  fair, 
and  therewith  well-&youred ;  but  high-nosed ;  of  limbs  and 
features  neat;  and  which,  added  to  the  lustre  of  those  eicterior 
graces  of  stately  and  majestic  comportment ;  participating  m 
this,  more  of  her  father  than  her  mother,  who  was  of  an  infe- 
rior allay,  plausible^  or,  as  the  French  have  it,  more  debonnaire, 
and  a£bble,  virtues,  which  might  suit  well  with  majesty,  and 
which,  descending  as  hereditary  to  the  daughter,  did  render 
herof  a  more  sweet  temper,  and  endeared  her  more  to  the  love 
and  liking  of  the  people^  who  gave  her  the  name  and  fiune  of 
«  most  gracious  and  popular  prince.''  f 

Two  new  ministers  were  immediately  appointed ;  <<  the  first 
<^  these  was  Parry,  who  had  filled,  for  many  years,  the  office 
of  her  Go£Rsrer,  who  was  perfectly  in  the  secret  of  whatever 
confidential  intercourse  she  might  formerly  have  held  with  the 
Lord- Admiral,  and  whose  fidelity  to  her  in  that  business  had 
stood  firm  against  all  the  threats  of  the  Protector  and  council, 
and  the  artifices  of  those  by  whom  his  examination  had  been 
conducted."  The  second  was  the  oeldirated  Cecil,  the  son  of 
the  Master  of  the  Royal  Wardrobe,  who  had  first  engaged 
the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  fame  of  a  religious  duput* 
ation  which  he  had  held  in  Latin  with  two  Popish  priests 
attached  to  the  Irish  chieftain  O'Neal.  A  place  in  reversion 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  King,  at  once  rewarded  the  zeal  of  the 
young  polemic,  and  encouraged  him  to  desist  from  the  profession 
of  the  law,  for  the  more  profitable  career  of  a  politician. 

*^  His  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke  strength- 

•  Bobun'i  cliancter  of  Qvten  Elizabeth* 
t  Ntunton'g  <•  Fragmenta  Rcgaik.". 
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oned  his  interest  at  court,  by  procuring  him  an  introduction 
to  the  Earl  of  Hertford;  and  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
this  powerful  patronage  obtained  for  him  the  ofSce  of  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  the  first  disgrace  of  the  Protector  he  lost  his 
place,  and  was,  for  a  short  time^  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  but 
his  compliant  conduct  soon  restored  him  to  favour;  he  did 
not  scruple  to  draw  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the 
Protector;  and  Northumberland,  finding  him  both  able  in 
business,  and  highly  acceptable  to  the  young  monarch,  pro- 
cured or  permitted  his  re-instatement  in  office,  in  September, 

Cecil  soon  became  the  confidential  and  favourite  minister  of 
Elizabeth,  who  at  length  ennobled  him.  Struck  with  his 
great  talents,  and  doubtless  pleased  also  with  his  unvarying 
fidelity  and  attachment,  he  obtained  access  to  her  presence 
3t  all  times.  Others,  on  approaching  her  person,  immedi- 
ately fell  on  their  knees,  and  in  that  posture  received  her 
orders;  but  Cecil,  under  pretext  of  the  gout,  was  permitted 
•to  sit  in  her  presence.  After  his  death,  she  could  never  hear 
his  name  mentioned  without  bursting  into  tears. 
.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  we  find  an  ample  and  interesting 
account  of  aU  the  suitors  and  favourites  of  Elizabeth.  Here 
follows  a  charactOT  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  for  many 
years,  retained  and  abused  her  attachment. 

^'  As  a  statesman,  Leicester  a[f|3ears  to  have  displayed  on 
9ome  occasions  considerable  acuteness  and  penetration;  but  in 
the  higher  kind  c^  wisdom  he  was  utterly  deficient.  His 
moral  insensibility  sometimes  caused  him  to  ofier  to  his  sove- 
reign the  most  pernicious  counsels;  and  had  not  the  superior 
rectitude  of  Burleigh's  judgment  interposed,  his  influence 
might  have  inflicted  still  deeper  wounds  on  the  honour  of  the 
•Queen,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Towards  his  own 
friends  and  adhevaits,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  religious 
observer  of  hi^  promises ;  a  virtue  very  remarkable  in  such  aman. 
In 'the  midst  of  that  profusion  which  render^  him  rapacious, 
he  was  capable  of.  acts  of  real  generosity ;  mid  both  soldiers 
and  scholars   tasted  largely  of  his  bounty.     That    e  was 
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inj  detestable  acts  of  oppression,  and  pursued  with 
unrelenting  vengeance  such  as  offended  his  arro- 
ly  failure  in  the  servile  homage  which  he  made  it 
1  exact,  are  charges  proved  by  undeniable  facts  ; 
ilready  been  observed,  that  the  most  atrocious  of 
popularly  imputed  to  him,  remain,  and  must  ever 
tiers  of  suspicion  rather  than  of  proof. 
oiiduci   during  the  younger  part  of  his   hfe    was 
y    licentious;    latterly    he   became   says  Camden, 
>  excess.     In  the  early  days  of  his  favour  with  the 
r  profuse  donations  had  gratified  his  cupidity,  and 
le  fondness  of  her  attachment ;  but  at  a  later  period 
of  her  bounty  ran  low;  and  following  the  natural 
disposition,  or  complying  with  the  necessity  of  her 
compelled  him  to  moHgage  his  barony  of  Denbigh 
aises  of  his  last  expedition  to  Holland.    Immediately 
Bth,  she  also  caused  his  effects  to  be  sold  by  auction, 
ifnction  of  certain  demands  of  her  treasury.     From 
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^*B«t  Ettex,"  ire  ere  told,  "however  gifted  with  noble 
and  briUianc  qualities,  totally  deficient  in  Ldeester,  was  on  the 
dher  hamd^  confessedly  inferior  to  him  in  several  other  endow- 
ments still  more  essential  to  the  leader  of  a  court  party. 
Theu^fh  not  void  of  art,  he  was  by  no  means  master  of  the 
profound  dissimulation,  the  exquisite  address,  and  especially 
the  wary  coolness,  by  which  his  predecessor  well  knew  how  to 
accomplish  liis  ends  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  His  charac* 
ter  was  impetuous,  his  natural  disposition  frank,  and  experi- 
ence had  not  yet  taught  him  to  distrust  either  himself  or 
others." 

The  misconduct  of  this  favoorite  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, his  frequent  disputes  with  the  Queen,  and  his  subsequent 
rebellion,  are  facts  well  known  to  every  reader  of  English  hi&- 
Uyry^  Bnt  hia  memory  was  still  dear  to  his  sovereign,  and  his 
execution  by  her  orders,  appears  to  have  embittered  the  remain- 
der of  her  days,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  following  interest- 
ing, anecdote : 

"  The  Countess  of  Nottingham,  who  was  a  I'elation  but  no 
fi!iend,.of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  being  on  her  death-bed,  entreated 
to  see  the  Queen ;  declaring  that  she  had  something  to  confess 
to  her  before  she  could  die  in  peace.  On  Her  Majesty's 
arrival,  the  Countess  produced  a  ring,  which  she  said  the  Earl 
ef  Essex  had  sent  to  her  after  his  condemnation,  with  an  earnest 
request  that  she  would  deliver  it  to  the  Queen,  as  the  token  by 
which  he  implored  her  mercy ;  but  which,  in  obedience  to  her 
husband,  to  whom  she  had  communicated  the  circumstance, 
she  had  hitherto  withheld ;  for  which  she  entreated  the  Queen's 
forgiveness. 

^^  On  sight  of  the  ring,  Elizabeth  instantly  recognised  it  as 
one  which  she  had  herself  presented  to  her  unhappy  fiivourite 
on  his  departure  for  Cadiz,  with  the  tender  promise,  that  of 
whatsoever  crimes  his  enemies  might  have  accused  him,  or 
whatsoever  offences  he  might  actually  have  committed  against 
her,  on  his  returning  to  her  that  pledge,  she  would  either  par- 
don him,  or  admit  him  at  least  to  justify  himself  in  her  pre- 
^^ence.     Transported  at  once  with  grief  and  rage^  on  learning 
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the  barbarous  infidelity  of  which  the  Earl  had  been  the  victim^ 
and  herself  the  dupe;  the  Queen  shook  in  her  bed  the  ^ying; 
Countess;  and  vehemently  exclaiming  that  God  might  for^ve 
her,  but  she  never  could,  flung  out  of  her  dbamber.  Return- 
ing to  her  palace  she  surrendered  herself  without  resistance  to 
the  despair  which  seized  her  heart  at  this  fatal  and  too  late 
disclosure.  —  Hence  her  refusal  of  medicine^  and  almost  of 
food;  hence  her  obstinate  silence,  interrupted  only  by  sighs, 
groans,  and  broken  hints  of  a  deep  sorrow  which  she  cared  not  to 
reveal ;  hence  the  days  and  nights  passed  by  her  seated  on  the 
floor,  sleepless,  her  eyes  fixed,  an4  her  finger  pressed  upon  her 
mouth;  hence  in  short,  all  those  heart«rending  symptoms  of 
incurable  and  mortal  anguish,  which  conducted  her  in  the 
space  of  twenty  days,  to  the  lamentable  termination  of  a  loDg 
life  of  power,  prosperity,  and  glory.  The  Queen  expired  on 
March  24th,  1603." 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  principal 
incidents  of  the  G>urt  of  Elizabeth,  and  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  work  in  question,  for  the  grand  political  events 
pf  this  interesting  reign.  The  author  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Aikin,  and  niece  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  two  names  well  known, 
and  highly  respected  in  the  literary  world.  This  young  lady, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  commenced  her  career,,  we  beb'eve^  by 
sacrificing  to  the  muses ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  two  volumes 
now  before  us,  has  exhibited  much  taste,  great  discrimination, 
and  no  common  talent  for  composition. 
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Memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  my  Father.  —  By  the 
Baroness  de  Stael-Holstein.  To  which  ar£  ai)i>ei> 
Miscellanies,  by  M.  Necker. 

JVIadame  de  Stael,  the  beloved  daughter  and  only  child  of 
M.  Necker,  very  justly  observes  it  ^^  to  be  natural  that  public 
curiosity  should  be  excited  respecting  a  man,  whose  political 
career  must  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annats  of 
£urope."  She  represents  him  as  one  **  marked  out  for  combat 
with  fate,  and  with  mankind ;"  as  ^*  a  man  endowed  with 
every  quality  that  can  stimulate  to  the  gratification  of  an 
immeasureable  ambition;  yet  whose  ambition  was  invariably 
kept  subordinate  to  the  dictates  of  the  most  scrupulous  con- 
science —  a  man  whose  genius  was  bounded  by  the  circle  of  his 
duties  and  affections,  and  whose  rare  faculties  overstept  every 
barrier  but  that  of  virtue :  —  a  man  who,  after  a  transient 
glimpse  of  the  most  splendid  prosperity,  was  plunged  into  mis- 
fortunes which  obscured  the  lustre  of  his  glory ;  and  who, 
when  presented  to  posterity,  will  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
beings,  whose  souls  possess  some  sparks  of  a  congenial  nature. 

*^  It  will  be  my  task,"  adds  this  affectionate  daughter,  **  at 
some  future  period,  if  my  mind  should  ever  recover  from  that 
fatal  stroke  which  has  cruelly  blasted  its  hopes  of  happiness^ 
to  present  to  the  world  a  portrait  of  my  father  in  public  life, 
as  a  statesman  and  an  author :  but  as  such  a  work  must  inevi- 
tably touch  on  that  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  Europe^ 
the  French  Revolution,  I  shall  postpone  to  a  more  distant 
period  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  might  rouse  the  malig- 
nant passions  now  slumbering  in  the  grave. 

**  Had  it  been  the  fitte  of  M.  Necker  to  spend  his  life  at 
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Geneva,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  private  station ;  had  he  for  ever 
remained  a  stranger  to  the  seductions  of  a  French  Court,  and  to 
all  those  conflicts  of  interest,  inseparable  from  power  and  from 
ambition,  I  am  persuaded  that,  merely  as  a  citizen  and  a  man, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  contemplate  his  character 
without  mingled  emotions  of  reverence  and  admiration ;  but 
what  sentiments  must  not  this  character  inspire,  when  examin- 
ed in  all  its  purity  • —  its  elevation,  its  delicacy,  and  benignity 
unsullied  by  temptation  —  impregnable  to  reproach,  during 
that  perilous  career  which  was  calculated  to  create  a  thousand 
impetuous  or  vindictive  passions ;  to  call  into  action  a  thousand 
harsh  or  revolting  sentiments  ?' 

We  find  that  M.  Necker  arrived  at  Paris  at  the  early  age 
of  fifteen ;  alone,  unknown,  unprotected,  and  with  but  a  very 
slender  patrimony,  for  the  improvement  of  which  his  fiunily 
had  procured  him  a  commercial  'situation.  During  the  fint 
twenty  years  he  devoted  his  whole  life  to  fulfil  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  his  station ;  and  not  only  abstained  from  the  plea- 
sures, but  even  from  the  amusements  of  a  luxurious  capital 
At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  united  himself  to  a  female,  possess- 
ed of  various  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  with  whom  he 
appears  to  have  lived  with  as  eager  an  attachment  at  the  last» 
as  at  the  first  moment  of  their  union. 

The  pursuits  incident  to  commerce  naturally  developed 
many  qualities  essentially  necessary  in  the  political  depart* 
ment,  particularly  yiiiance;  but  they  were  eminently  hostile  to 
literature ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  that  he  excelled  in  both.  The 
first  calculator  of  the  age  became  one  of  the  most  elegant 
prose-writers  in  the  French  language;  equally  distinguished 
by  the  splendour  of  his  diction,  and  the  magnificence  of  his 
ima^ation;  and  we  are  here  reminded,  that  it  is  in  the 
re-union  of  opposite  qualities,  we  recognise  the  character  of  a 
master-mind. 

M.  Necker  often  told  his  daughter,  that  he  might  have 
doubled  his  forlune,  had  he  not  retired  early  from  business ; 
and  that  if  wealth  or  power  had  been  the  object  of  his  ruling 
passion,  he  might  have  amply  gratified  it  with  either,  or  bolb. 
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The  subject  of  this  memoir  first  distinguished  himself  as  m 
member  of  the  French  East  India  Company ;  and  during  its 
deliberations  was  accustomed  to  deliver  his  opinions  in  unpre- 
meditated speeches,  which  produced  great  effect.  Notwith- 
standing this,  he  had  always  to  straggle  widi  a  native  diffidence, 
which  sometimes  produced  visible  embarrassment  in  his  coon- 
tenance,  and  that  too  at  a  moment,  when  he  had  attracted 
notice  by  the  recital  of  some  impressive  facts,  or  some  charac- 
teristic anecdotes. 

We  are  assured  that  he  was  never  perfectly  master  of  him- 
self until  he  was  roused  by  difficulties,  to  exertion.  His 
genius  kept  pace  with  events ;  he  opposed  firmness  to  violence; 
he  drew  courage  from  danger;  and  at  once  diq)layed  the 
most  noble  pride,  and  the  moat  ingenuous  modesty.  ^^  There 
was  a  perfect  analogy  in  the  various  periods  of  M.  Necker^a 
existence :--*  his  youdi  harmonised  with  his  age;  his  pros« 
perily  answered  to  his  adversity;  it  was  one  ray  of  virtue  diat 
illumined  his  whole  life :  die  same  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Bting  —  the  lame  attachment  to  duty,  to  religion  —  to  bene- 
volence —  prevailed  in  every  season.  Kone  of  his  early  con- 
temporaries eould  htve  known  better  than  myself^  what  he 
inust  have  been  at  thirty,  since  at  sixty  he  was  no  odier  than 
the  same.  In  his  youth  he  anticipated  the  fruit  of  experience 
by  a  premature  developement  of  the  faculty  of  reflection.  To 
the  purity  of  his  moral  conduct  he  owed  the  privilege  of  hav-* 
ing  preserved  in  old  age  the  imagination  and  sensibility  of 
youth."* 

The  first  public  employment  conferred  upon  him,  was  that  of 
Minister  from  Geneva  to  the  Court  of  France.  On  accepting 
this  office  he  declined  all  the  emoluments  attached  to  it ;  and 
when  elevated  to  a  higher  station,  he  followed  a  similar  plan. 
In  short,  he  was  the  first  statesman  in  France^  or  perhaps  in 
any  country,  who  not  only  renounced  the  salary  fmd  perquisites 
of  his  employment,  but  even  sunk  a  part  of  his  own  fortune 
(100,000  livreSf)  to  provide  for  the  expenditure.  Nor  is  it  less 
singular^  that  on  his  accession  to  the  mmistry,  he  transferred 
10  hi*  gpod  alkd  luniable  wif^  the  whole  of  his  wealth ;  not- 
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wishing  to  have  any  other  care  or  occapation  but  France  his 
adopted  country ! 

'^  By  his  eulogy  on  Colbert,  and  his  treatise  on  the  com^ 
merce  of  grain,  M.  Necker  attracted  the  notice  of  some  dts* 
dnguished  grandees ;  but  it  was  by  the  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation that  he  .obtained  the  patronage  of  M.  de  Maurepas* 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  nominated,  to  the  surprise  o£ 
every  one,  and  entirely  out  of  the  common  routine  of  business^ 
to  the  superintendance  of  the  royal  treasury.     On  that  occai* 
sion  he  occupied  his  whole  time  and  attention  with  the  finances  ; 
while  his  wife  devoted  herself,  with  equal  zeal,  to  the  prisons 
and  the  hospitals. 

*^  M.  de  Calonne  having  attacked  the  veraci^  of  M.  Neckei^s 
statement,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  King,  he  published 
a  justificatory  memorial,  in  which  he  established  the  validity 
of  his  former  ix)sitions.     For  this  he  was  exiled  by  a  lettre  die 
eachety  forty  leagues  from  Paris ;  but  in  the  course  of  four 
months  he  was  recalled  to  Court,  and  became  minister  of  the 
finances.     However,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1789,  as  he  was  sit- 
tifig  down  to  dinner  with  his  family,  and  a  numerous  company 
of  guests,  the  minister  of  Marine  entered  the  house,  and  takiDg" 
him  aside,  presented  a  letter  irom  the  King,  requiring  him  ta 
resign  his  office,  and  withdraw  firom  France,  as  quietly  aspos^ 
siUeJ*     We  are  here  assured,  that  the  first  cockade  exhilnted 
in  France^  during  his  short  absence  was  green,  in  compliment 
to  the  colour  of  his  livery ;  and  that  while  his  name  resounded 
firom  200,000  mouths  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  he  shunned  notice 
with  more  care  than  a  criminal  employs  to  escape  from  a  scaf- 
fold.    On  his  return,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  sfaoutckl 
«  Five  M.  Necker  !" 

While  living  in  retirement, at  Copct,  and  become  old  and 
unwieldy,  the  ex-minister  appears  to  have  exhibited  an  excel- 
lence of  heart,  and  a  goodness  of  disposition,  not  a  little  calcu- 
lated to  gratify  and  conciliate  tlie  domestic  circle  around  bim* 
His  daughter,  who  seems  to  have  adored  him,  is  ever  es^er  to 
recall  those  flattering  periods,   when  he  appeared  the  first 

esman  in  France,    Much  praise  is  bestowed  oa  bims.  foe 
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the  establislunent  of  a  provincial  administration,  which  pre- 
pared all  orders  in  the  state  for  an  acquaintance  with  political 
legislation ;  he  is  also  commended  for  the .  abolition  of  the 
right  of  main  morte ;  the  public  statement  of  the  finances . 
and  the  repeal  of  the  imposts,  which  weighed  most  heavily  on 
the  people.  But  Maurepas,  we  are  told,  became  jealous  of  his 
influence ;  the  Court  was  disgusted  with,  his  rigid  economy ; ' 
he  was  now  assailed  by  invidious  libels,  on  the  part  of  his 
enemies ;  and  in  a  short  time  encountered  what  is  here  termed 
<^  an  illustrious  disgrace !" 

On  this,  the  King  of  Poland,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples^ 
together  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  all  invited  him  to  super- 
intend the  finances  of  their  respective  governments.  Repeat- 
edly recalled  and  banished  from  the  Court  of  Versailles,  he 
always  conducted  himself  with  uniform  decorum  andproprie^ ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  to  his  honour,  that  he  refused  to  sit  in  coun- 
cil with  Mirabeau.  But  at  length,  becoming  unpopular  in  his 
turn,  he  retired  for  the  last  time  to  Copet;  and  yet,  although 
he  predicted  the  ruin  impending  on  the  creditors  of  the  stat^ 
he  left  two  millions  of  francs  in  the  royal  treasury,  although  he 
possessed  an  order  from  the  King,  to  reclaim  them  at  pleasure. 

M.  Necker  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered  were  addressed 
to  the  Deity :  "  Great  God  1  receive  thy  servant,  who 
approaches  death  with  hasty  steps !" 

We  lament  that  these  memoirs  are  entirely  destitute  of 
dates,  as  they  are  neither  devoid  of  tenergy  nor  interest.  The 
Appendix  contains  *^  Miscellanies,"  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Com 
Laws  and  the  Corn  Trade,"  and  ^^  the  Fatal  Consequences  of 
a  Single  Fault" 
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MEBfOIRS  OF  THS    LIF£    AND  WRITINGS   OF  THE  LATE  JOH>J 

COAKLEY  LETTSOM,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.A.S-, 

F.L.S^  fcc.  &C  &C.,   WITH  A  SELECTION  l^ROM  HIS  CORRES- 

FONDENCE.  —  By  Thomas  Joseph  Pettigrew,  P.L.S.,  fcc* 
&c.  —  8  vds,  8?o. 

fVs  have  already  presented  our  readers -with  a  m^mnr  of 
tfais  singularly  benevolent  maa,  obtained  from  authentic 
•oarces.  The  present  work,  however,  aboands  with  a  yarie^ 
of  curious  and  interesting  information.  We  are  told  it  was  in 
1749,  that  a  Captain  Lindo  brought  J.  C.Lettaom,  while  a 
boy,  to  Europe ;  and  that  the  patronage  of  Samuel  FothergiH, 
a  distinguished  orator  among  the  Quakers,  was  first  obtained 
**  by  a  particular  danoe^  taught  and  practised  by  the  negroes, 
wfaidi  young  Lettsom  performed  before  him,  and  for  which 
he  was  rewaided  with  a  hali^enny.'* 

This  young  man,  while  at  school,  was  greatly  gmtified  by 
following  the  hounds  and  horsemen  on  foot,  with  a  long  pole 
in  his  Jband,  to  enable  him  to  spring  over  hedge  and  ditch^ 
He  and  his  companions,  in  consequence  of  this  practice,  soon 
acquired  a  most  extraordinary  d^ee  of  fleetness.  His*  fa- 
vourite books  at  this  period  were  Robin  Hood  and  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

When  he  had  attained  both  wealth  and  eminence  in  Lon- 
don, the  subject  of  these  memoirs  did  not  forget  Mr.  Sutclifl^ 
his  old  master.  On  presenting  him  unexpectedly  with  a 
diploma  as  M.D.,  he  exclaimed,  while  his  eyes  were  suffused 
with  tears  of  joy,  ^  My  lad  I  this  is  more  than  I  know 
how  to  acknowlege  I" 

We  are  told,  that  Dr.  Lettsom  was  first  taught  libeAlity 
in  respect  to  religious  subjects  by  James  Bdezley ;  and  in  con- 
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sequtnce  of  this,  at  «d  early  period  of  life^  b^gan  to  thinli^ 
<<  that  the  Creator  was  the  eqaal  pare&t  of  all  hit  rational 
creatures,  and  that  each  had  an  ef  ual  claim,  on  the  exerdae  of 
▼irttte,  to  his  regard,  and  to  the  prospect  of  future  felicity.  His 
ideas  respecting  the  narrow  system  of  a  sdect  few  of  a  &youred 
people^  and  of  arbitrary  distinctions  on  account  of  religious 
qpinioQ,  were  dissipated ;  and  the  practice  of  applying  the  term 
anti-christian  to  every  other  teacher,  but  those  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  appeared  to  him  void  of  propriety  and  Christian  char 
rity ;  and  he  lived  to  derive  some  of  his  dearest  friendships  from 
the  society  of  the  clergy  of  almost  every  denomination.'' 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  with  the  zeal  of  a  true  friend,  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  remove  many  prejudices,  and  correct  a  variety 
of  gross  exaggerations,  relative  to  the  subject  of  his  biogra- 
pbld  work. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  memoir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Neild  of  Chelsea,  written  by  himself,  and  first  printed  in  this 
very  valuable  publication :  * 

<^  I  was  bom  May  24,  1 744  (old  style),  at  Knutsford  in 
Cheshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  my  family  pos- 
sessed some  good  estates.  My  father  died  when  I  was  too 
young  to  retain  the  slightest  remembrance  of  him,  leaving 
myself,  three  brothers,  and  one  sister,  to  the  care  of  our  mother^ 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  linennlraper.  She  was  a 
woman  of  merit  and  piety,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  bringing 
up,  and  virtuously  educating,  her  children..  I  passed  throng 
the  ordinary  course  of  education  at  the  town  where  I  was  bora, 
with  tolerable  success,  but  quitted  it  before  I  was  thirteen. 
A  skilful  perceptor  would,  about  this  time,  have  discovered  the 
true  bent  of  my  temper  or  disposition,  from  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  struck,  at  seeing  a  print  of  Miss  Blandy,  in  pri- 
son, fast  bound  in  misery  and  in  irons,  for  poisoning  her 
father  ;  and  another  of  Miss  Jeflferys  and  John  Swan,  whom 
she  procured  to  shoot  her  uncle;  and  my  firequent  visits  to  the 
shop  where  they  were  exhibited  for  sale.  The  real  principles 
bf  action,  and  a  character  impressed  by  nature,  are  in  this 

*  Seevol.  i.  p.9PS, 
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jsvfty  most  likely  to  be  found :  for  the  efforts  of  nature  *  will 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  deceive. 

'^  After  ^quitting  school,  I  went  to  live  with  my  uncle,  who 
&rmed  one  of  his  own  estates;  with  him  .1  continued  about 
two  years,  but  not  liking  the  farming  business,  I  solicited  my 
mother  to  put  me  apprentice  to  some  trade  or  profession.  An 
opportunity  presented  itself,  and  Doctor  Leaf,  of  Prescot,  near 
Liverpool,  (all  surgeons  and  apothecaries  in  the  country  are 
called  Doctorsy)  was  desirous  of  having  me ;  but  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  letter  he  says,  *  After  Mr.  Neild's  five  years  are  ex- 
pired, he  needs  only  take  a  trip  or  two  to  Guinea,  and  he  will 
be  qualified  to  practise  any  where.'  This  excited  my  curiosity 
and  inquiry,  and  final  rejection  of  the  offer. 

**  An  advertisement  about  this  time  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, from  a  person  styling  himself  a  jeweller;  and  of  this 
business  I  had  formed  some  idea,  from  the  good  nature  of  a 
Jew,  who,  being  a  kind  of  itinerant  jeweller,  passed  through 
Knutsford  every  year,  and  seemed  pleased  at  the  effect  and 
inquiries  which  the  showing  me  his  box  of  stone  buckles,  but- 
tons, &c.  produced ;  a  treaty  was  set  on  foot,  and  soon 
concluded. 

^*  I  accordingly  set  out  for  London  without  either  friend  or 
recommendation  there,  and  arrived  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1760.     In  a  very  short  time  (about  a  month)   I  found  my 
situation  very  different  to  what  I  had  expected,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  my  character  required  my  immediate  removal. 
Without  a  single  acquaintance,  and  not  much  money  in  my 
pocket,  I  knew  not  what  to  do.     I  wrote  a  particular  account 
of  my  situation  to  my  mother ;  and  my  aunt,  who  .was  a  wo- 
man ^  of  singular  merit  and  abilities,  wrote  to  a  gentleman^ 
who  had  been  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  army :  he  inte- 
rested himself  so  far  as  to  get  rac  released  from  my  then  situ- 
ation, and  placed  mc  with  Mr.  Hemming,   the  King's  gold- 
smith.    After  a  short  trial,  1  disliked  the  business ;  but  in  this 
connection  I  was  enabled  to  choose  for  myself  and  soon  agreed 
with  a  jeweller.     Having  a  mechanical  turn,  I  had  here  ampki 

*  "  Uljfues  adopted  ihtt  mode  (o  dlRx>vef  Achilles.'* 
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ficope  to  indulge  it ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  my  apprenticeship 
made  many  very  curious  articles  *,  with  which  I  waited  upon 
several  of  the  nobility  f  and  gentry,  who  patronised  genius ; 
and,  among  others,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society 
of  Arts.     Here  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  men 
of  genius   and    learning,  and    of   cultivating    acquaintance, 
which  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  afterwards.     We  had 
an  old  German  in  our  shop,  a  good  chemist,  and  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  communicating  knowledge  to  me;  till,  in 
one  of  my  experiments,  I  had  nearly  destroyed  myself,  and 
blown  up  the  workshop.     This  put  an  end  to  my  chemistiy,  in 
which  the  injudicious  use  of  quicksilver  had  likewise  done  my 
nerves  some  injury.     To  the  stated  hours  of  work  I  generally 
added  one  or  two  daily,  sometimes  learning  to  engrave^  some* 
times  to  model,  sometimes  to  draw.     I  was  extremely  assi- 
duous in  whatever  I  began,  but  wanted  patience  to  make  my- 
self perfect,  before  a  fresh  pursuit  engaged  my  attention.     I 
learned  to  fence  tolerably  well,  and  was  very  expert  with  the 
single  stich     In  1762,  the  young  man  (W.  Pickett)  who  had 
been  my  elder  apprentice,  got  embarrassed)  and  thrown  into 
the  King^s-bench  for  debt.    As  soon  as  I  was  acquainted  with 
his  situation,  I  visited  him.     There  appeared  nothing  of  what 
I  conceived  to  be  a  prison  except  the  door  of  admission,  and 
high-walls.     There  was  a  cofiPee-room  and  a  tap-room,  both 
filled  with  persons  drinking,  though  it  was  Sunday,  and  I 
had  never   before  seen  such  a  number   of  profligates,    and 
prostitutes,    unabashed,  without   fears,    without  blushes.     I 
thought,  to  be  sure,  all  the  wicked  people  in  London  had  got 
together  there.     With  this  impression    I   hastened  ,to    his 
mother's,  who  lived  in  Denmark-street,  and  told  her  to  get 
him  out  directly,  or  he  would  be  lost  —  he  would  be  ruined 
for  ever.     I  visited  him  several  times  during  his  confinement, 
which  was  not  of  long  duration,  nor  did  it  seem  any   punish- 
ment :  he  felt  much  less  for  himself  than  I  felt  for  him.  What 

•  - 

*  **  One  of  *which  was  a  maD  of  war  in  full  sail,  with  guns  on  board,  which  J  set  in 
Ae  head  of  a  ring." 
.  t«  Dukeof  MttibomughyCoaBten  HoMemeae,  UdieaGa^i  Gideon,  and  Banks." 
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became  of  him  after  he  was  liberated  I  know  not :  I  beKeve  he 
went  to  sea :  I  nerer  saw  him  afterwards.  My  ideas  of  a 
prison  not  being  at  all  answered  in  the  King's-bench,  I  pro- 
cured admission  into  Newgate^  as  far  as  the  press-yard  and 
the  room  extending  over  the  street,  which  had  a  windmill  ven-* 
tilator.  In  this  room  all  the  prisoners  were  in  irons,  and 
amongst  them,  on^  a  very  stout  man,  seentiingly  at  die  point 
of  dtethk  The  tap-room  was  %hted  by  lamps,  though  it  was 
noon  day,  and  struck  me  with  horror :  the  shocking  knpre* 
eations,  and  the  rattling  of  the  chains,  the  miserable  wretched 
Mgged  and  drunk,  frightened  me  so,  that  it  was  some  time 
before  I  durst  venture  into  another  prison.  I  had  gone  alone 
into  the  tap,  without  knowing  any  person  for  whom  I  could 
inquire,,  and  was  glad  to  leave  a  shilling  for  a  gallon  of  beer 
to  secure  my  person  from  insult. 

<<^  About  six  months  afterwards,  going  down  Wbod-sti-eet 
when-  a  felon  was  being  taken  to  gaol,  I  went  and  peeped 
through  the  apertures  of  the  wooden-grated  door,  and'  the 
turnkey  said  I  might  go  in ;  yes,  but,  s^s^  I,  will  you  let  me 
out  agun?  he  said  he  would ;  so  in  I  went,  and  looking  down  a 
very  long  flight  of  steps,  a  cellar  seemed  ftill  of  people  in  irons, 
drinking ;  this  was  adled  the  tap-room,  but  I  had  been  so 
frightened  in  Newgate  that  I  durst  not  venture  down.  So, 
putting  three-pence  into  the  turnkey's  hand,  for  a  pot  of  beer, 
was  glad  when  I  got  into  the  street  again.  I  concluded  that 
all  the  gaols  in  which  felons  were  confined  were  the  same,  and 
my  curiosity  would  bring  me  to  some  mischief,  therefore  drqpt 
the  pursuit  In  176G,  being  then  in  my  22d  year,  I  had  a 
desire  to  see  my  friends  in  Cheshire;  but  I  took  the  stage 
only  to  Derby,  intending  to  pass  one  day  there,  to  see  if  the 
gaol  was  like  those  in  town.  This  gaol  had  not  been  long 
built,  and  the  situation  was  both  airy  and  healthy  ;  there  was 
a  large  dungeon  in  it  down  a  few  steps,  but  in  every  respect 
it  was  so  mudi  better  than  Newgate  or  Wood-street,  that  it 
gave  me  courage  to  visit  others  before  my  return.  The  oon^ 
veyance  by  the  Di|ke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal  to  Warrington 
coat  me  but  sixpence;  and  for  about  half  a  cixmn  more  I 
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rcQcbed  Liverpool,  and  from  thence  to  Chester  for  a  few 
shillings.     As  I  bad  never  seen  either  of  these  places,  I  care- 
fully concealed  the  motives  of  my  visits,  particularly  from  my 
uncle,  who  doated  upon  me,  and  made  his  will  during  my 
stay,  in  which  he  left  me  almost  the  whole  of  his  property. 
At  Liverpool  there  was  the  same  promiscuous  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  the  same  drunkenness  going  forward,  which  I  had 
observed  in  London;  but  the  dungeons  were  worse,  and  so 
▼ery    offensive  I  did  not  stay  to  examine  into  them.     In 
the  Bridewell  I  saw  a  ducking-stool  complete,  the  first  I  had 
ever  seen.     We  had  two  at  Knutsford ;  one  in  a  pond  near 
the  Higher  Town,  and  another  in  a  pond  near  the  Lower 
Town,  where  the  schoolboys  were  accustomed  to  bathe:  in 
these,  scolding  and  brawling  women  were  ducked:  but  the 
standard  in  each  was  all  that  remained  in  my  memory.     I 
never  remembered  them  used,  but  this  at  Liverpool  enables 
me  to  describe  it.     A  standard  was  fixed  for  a  long  pole,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  was  fastened  a  chair,   on  this  the 
woman  was  placed,  and  soused  three  times  under  water  till 
almost  suffocated.     At  Liverpool,  the  standard  was  fixed  in 
the  court,  and  a  bath  made  on  purpose  for  ducking ;  but  why 
in  a  prison  this  wanton  and  dangerous  severity  was  exercised 
on  'womeny  and  not  on  menj  I  could  no  where  learn.     This 
mode  of  punishment  seems  formerly  to  have  been  general,  for 
it  is  in  the  memory  of  persons  now  (1806)  living,  when  a 
machine  of  thiis  kind  was  in  the  Green  Park.     This,  however, 
was  not  the  only  crud  punishment  used  at  this  Bridewell,  for  the 
women  were  flogged  weekly  at  the  whipping-post.     In  the 
polite  city  of  Chester  I  expected  to  find  better  prisons;  a 
better  -police  I  certainly  did.     The  keeper  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  civil  humane  man  ;  but  as  I  went  down  steps,  near  seven 
yards  below  ^he  court,  to  visit  the  dungeons,  I  almost  now 
feel  the  horror  with  which  I  was  then  struck.     There  were 
six  of  them,  very  small,  and  as  dark  as  pitch ;  three  felons 
slept  in  each  every  night;  not  a  breath  of  air  but  what  was 
admitted  through  a  small  hole  in  the  door.     The  same  drinks 
ing  and  intercourse  of  the  sexes  as  in  Liverpool  and  London 
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The  dungeon  of  the  North-gate  was  yet  worse  than  those  of 
the  Castle ;  it  was  nearly  as  deep,  and  had  fourteen  inches 
of  water  in  it.     These  subterraneous  places,  which  are  totally 
dark,  are  beyond  imagination  horrid  and  dreadfuL     On  my 
return  to  London  I  do  not  recollect  visiting  any  prisons ;  ti)], 
in  1768,  I  re-visited  my  native  county, 'callii^  at  Derby   as 
before.     My  uncle  died   soon   after   I   came  down,  havixig 
quitted  the  farming  business  in  a  short  time  after  I  left  him.  in 
1700.     I  was  now  out  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  had  taken  up 
my  freedom  of  the  dty.     This  year  I  employed  myself  in  em- 
banking some  meadow  land  to  protect  my  tenant  from  again 
suffering  the  great  loss  which  the  floods  of  a  preceding  year 
had  occasioned.     The  large  sum  of  money  requisite  to  set  up 
as  a  jeweller,  made  me  hesitate  whether  I  should  go  into  busi- 
ness or  not.     The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  pay  off  the  le^gacies 
and  incumbrances  on  my  &ther's  estate,  which  I  did  by  sell- 
ing some  detached  property.  My  rental  then  was  not  sufficient 
to  support  me  as  a  gentleman,  and  I  returned  to  London  to 
consult  my  firiends.     They' were  unanimously  in  favour  of 
trade,  and  their  opinion  was  decisive.     In  1770  I  settled  in 
St.  James Vstreet,  and  immediately  made  it  known  to  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  when  I  was  an  apprentice^  had  pro- 
mised me  their  support.     At  this  time  French  fashions  were 
prevalent,  and  I  thought  a  trip   to  Paris  would  give  me  a 
sanction  and  advantage.     My  house  was  under  the  care  of  my 
excellent  aunt,  and  I  lefl  my  shop  to  the  care  of  a  jeweller 
with  whom  I  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  set  out  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookseller,   of  King's-street, 
Covent-Garden.  This  gentleman  could  speak  French  fluaitlj, 
and  had  several  correspondents  at  Paris.     On  our  arrival  at 
Calais  we  went  to  see  the  prison,  and  likewise  at  St  Omer's 
and  Dunkirk,  and  the  city   pkison  at  Lisle ;    there  were,  I 
think,  no  prisoners  in  any  of  them.     Some  years  afterwards,  I 
visited  Sir  William  Bumaby,  Bart,  who  resided  there,  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  accompany  me  to  the  prison  in  the  citadel, 
and  I  could  not  gain  admittance.    When  we  arrived  at  Paris, 
J  got,  through  the  interest  of  a  bookseller,  admission  into  a 
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prison  called  Foa  TEveque,  and  Petit  Chatelet.  The  dungeons 
were  dreadful,  and,  I  then  thought,  worse  than  any  I  had 
seen  in  England.  There  were  several  prisoners  in  both,  but 
I  think  not  in  irons.  My  recollection  of  them  is,  however, 
rery  imperfect.  G>1.  (afterwards  Sir  Eyre)  Coote,  lodged  in 
the  same  hotel  with  us,  and  I  made  application  to  see  the 
Bastille^  but  was  unsuccessful  Mr.  Evans  said  he  bdieved  { 
was  prison*mad,  and  that  my  impertinent  curiosity  would 
perhaps  send  us  both  to  prison :  after  this  reproof  I  was  silent 
on  the  subject  He  however  accompanied  me  to  many  of  the 
hospitals,  which  appeared  to  be  afiectionately  attoided  by 
some  female  religious  order :  and  this  I  observed  in  the  pror 
▼indal  gaols,  which  in  my  visits  to  France  I  visited.  On  my 
return  home  I  found  I  had  lost  a  diamond  ring,  in  the  place  of 
which  some  harpers  had  substituted  one  of  paste. 

^<  Fresh  imported  from  Paris,  from  whence  I  had  brought 
many  curious  articles,  my  shop  soon  became  visited  by  car- 
riages, and  I  found  my  business  increase  beyond  my  capital ; 
but  I  found  no  difficulty  in  borrowing  500/. ;  which,  with  the 
frugal  management  of  my  aunt  in  my  household  concerns,  soen 
opened  flattering  prospects.  In  1772  a  sermon  was  preached, 
on  behalf  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small  debts,  at  which  I 
was  present.  A  general  approbation  of  the  idea  was  declared, 
and  a  few  of  us  formed  ourselves  into  a  committee,  and  visited 
the  prisons  to  search  out  proper  objects.  The  distress  and 
extreme  wretchedness  to  which  we  were  eye-witnesses,  deter- 
mined us  to  lay  an  account  before  the  public,  who  instantly 
caught  the  flame^  and  enabled  us  to  reach  out  the  hand  of  pity 
to  a  very  large  number  of  miserable  sufferers  in  confinement. 

<<  In  May  177S,  the  Society  for  the  Relief  and  Discbiirgc 
of  persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts,  was  instituted  or 
formed ;  and  in  1 774, 1  was  unanimously  elected  the  Treasurer. 
At  this  time  I  visited  soine  of  the  prisons  in  and  about  the 
metn>polis,  and  reported  upon  them  every  week^  The  finances 
of  our  Society  increased,  and  my  visits  and  inquiries  ext^ded ; 
so  that  in  a  few  years  I  had  travelled  over  a  very  constdarable 
part  of  the  kingdom. 
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**  In  1 77B  I  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Camden 
of  Battersea,  Esq.  by  whom  I  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

^^1°  177D  I  went  through   FUmders  into  Germany,  and 
getting  acquainted  with  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  DaltoHy 
I  was,  through  his  interest,  permitted  to  visit  La  Maison  de 
Force,  at  Ghent.     This  was,  without  exception,  the  best 
plamied  and  the  best  r^ulated  prison  I  had  seen  before,  or,  I 
think,  since.     It  is  situated  near  a  canal;  the  plan  octagon; 
sqmrate  courts  for  men  yagrants  and  men  criminals;  one  side 
is  for  women,  and  in  the  middle  of  their  court  is  a  basin  of 
water  for  washing  the  linen  of  the  house ;  and  a  large  wooden 
horsey  to  ride  by  way  df  punishment ;  their  bed-rooms  uniform^ 
and  in  a  range,  something  like  Chelsea  Hospital ;  every  nu^^ 
opens  into  a  gallery  or  lobby,  which  is  open  to  the  air  of  the 
court :  tlie  prisoner  has  a  uniform  clothing,  with  the  ntAnber 
of  his  rOom.     The  work  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
there  were  more  than  100  prisoners,  with  only  one' person  to 
superintend  them ;  he  was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  with  a  deik 
before-  him,  and  a  large  book,  in  which  were  entered  the  names 
of  the  prisoners,  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  commiUcd, 
the  time  of  imprisonment,  from  one  to  twenty  years,  according 
to  their  crimes ;  the  day  the  work  was  b^gun^  the  day  it  Was 
.finished,  the  measure  of  the  piece,  the  task  due  per  dajr, 
observations,  such   as  sick,  lame,  &C.&C.  and  deficiency  of 
task,  punishment,  &c.  &c.  &C     Though  this  room  was  so 
crowded,  not  a  word  was  spoken  by  any  of  the  prisoners  dur- 
ing the  time  we  inspeeted  it ;  n6  noise  or  confusion,  all  were 
silent  and  attentive   to  their  work;  in  short,  it  appeared  a 
most  noble  institution.     A  few  years  after,  being  at  Ghent,  I 
think  in  1784,  having  no  acquaintance  there,  I  coidd  not  gain 
admission ;  but  was  told  the  manufactory  was  destroyed,  and 
•  the  whole  in  a  very  bad  state.    At  Bruges  the  prison  is  on  a 
much  smaller  scale;  some  Vere  employed  in  making  dothes, 
and  others  in  making  saddles,  bridles,  8u:.  &c.  for  the  army. 
In  1780  I  had  the  honour  of  the  King's  commission  in  a  cotps 
of  volunteer  infantry,  in  which  I  was  actively  employed^  tfll 
there  was  no  fiurther  occasion  for  our  services.     Itt»  1781 
I  visited  Warwick  Gaol,  add  in  the  dungeons  caught  the  gaol 
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fever  "or  distemper.     Mr.  Roe,  the  keeper,   Was  too  ill  to 
accompany  me,  and   sent  his  turnkey,     ftoe^s  death  wsis,  I 
believe,  accelerated  by  drinking.     When  I  found  Inyself  sidk,  ' 
which  was  almost  immediately,  I  took  a  post-chaise  to  Strat- 
fordy  where  I  arrived  just  as  the  codch  was  setting  out  to  LotW 
don.     I  got  into  it,  and  soon  reached  St.  James's-street.    t 
did  not,  however,  recover  for  some  time.     This  sickness,  and 
my   young    family,   made   me    more    cautious   of  entering 
dungeons,  which  had  now  become  less  necessary,  from  the 
labours  of  the  immortal  Howard,  whose  visits  and  inquiries 
comprehended  every  class  of  prisoners,  whilst  mine  were  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  debtors. 

<<  I  did  not  wholly  abstain  from  making  remarks  on  felons, 
particularly  in  the  dungeons  of  the  two  prisons  at  Chester  and 
Liverpool. 

"  The  acts  which  passed  in  consequence  of  the  benevolent 
Howard's  Reports,  produced  an  immediate  and  general  reform 
in  prison  police,  by  the  abolition  of  taps.  Several  new  gaols 
were  built,  in  which  solitary  cells  supplied  the  place  of 
dungeons ;  and,  in  many  prisons,  Vomen  were  not  loaded  with 
irons.  From  this  period  to  1791  my  visits  were  less  frequent, 
and  extended  to  the  country,  as  business  would  permit* 

'*  This  year  I  lost  a  most  amiable  wife,  my  own  health  was 
rapidly  on  the  decline,  and  my  business  increased  beyond  my 
abilities  or  power  to  manage.  In  1792,  having  only  two  sons 
to  provide  for,  I  retired  from  business  with  a  very  ample  for- 
tune ;  and,  as  my  health  became  restored,  recommenced  my 
prison  visits  and  inquiries,  reports  of  which  (as  far  as  related  to 
debtors)  I  made  regularly,  at  the  meetings  of  the  committee, 
in  Craven-street.  In  1800,  when  the  excessive  dearness  of 
provisions,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people  required  an  extraordinary  relief  the  necessity  of  a 
general  visit  and  inquiry  into  the  state  of  all  the  gaols  struck 
me  very  forcibly. 

*'  I  set  about  it  imAiediately,  and  in  1801  *  published  my 

*  **  Dm  tiro-penny  loaf  in  London,  August  1783,  weighed  ai  ouncei.    In  Mtith 
tSQi ,  the  two-penny  loaf  in  London  weighed  otAj  tix  ounces." 
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first  account  of  Debtors,  by  which  it  appeared  there  were 
89  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  which  did  not  fiiinish  the 
d^tor  with  any  allowance  whatever ;  and  in  these  there  were, 
in  the  month  of  April  1 800,  437  persons  confined  to  this 
wretched  state  of  captivity.  Lord  Romney,  as  Presid^t  of 
our  Society  did  me  the  honour  of  presenting  this  book  to  the 
King,  and  his  Majesty  was  pleased  most  graciously  to  receive 
it.  The  approbation  with  which  it  was  honoured  by  the  pub- 
lic, together  with  the  very  considerable  bene&ctions  to  the 
Society  for  the  relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small  Debts 
in  consequence  of  it,  induced  me  to  publish  a  new  and  more 
copious  edition,  in  1802,  and  likeMdse  extend  my  visits  to 
Scotland  and  Wales. 

"  As  I  kept  a  diary,  so  I  wrote  to  my  benevolent  firiend 
Dr.  Lettsom,  an  account  of  the  most  striking  occurrences ; 
and  to  his  suggestions  alone  the  publishing  my  prison  remaiis 
owe  their  origin.     It  had  been  my  constant  practice,  in  my 
various  prison  excursions  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  to 
wait  upon  the  magistrates,  particularly  of  cities  and  boroughs, 
and  respectfully  to  represent  what  I  saw  amiss  in  their  goals. 
I  was  always  received  with  cordiality  and  kindness ;  and,  as 
they  were  struck  with  compassion  at  the  recital,  reform  was 
determined  upon,  and  resolutions  entered  into;  but,  after  a 
lapse  of  eight  or  ten  years,  guess  my  surprise  when  I  found 
nothing  done  I     So  total  and  general  a  neglect  must  be  pro- 
duced by  some  cause.     I  inquired  into  it,  and  found  many 
who  were  magistrates,  from  local  situations,  and  before  they 
were  acquainted  with  its  duties,  were  out  of  the  commission ; 
others,  whose  active  situations  in  commerce  denied  them  time; 
some,  who  had.  large  families,  were  afraid  to  venture  intide 
of  the  prison ;  and  many  were  numbered  with  the  dead.     Un- 
der these  discouraging  circumstances  I  had  almost  despaired, 
when 'Providence  raised  up  a  man,  by  whose  labour  the  cloud 
was  dispelled ;  and  thaet  life,  hitherto  spent  uselessly,  became 
fruitful.    If  Howard  oHved  any  thing  to  Fothergill,  I  am  in  a 
ten-fold  degree  indebted  to  Dr.  John  Coakley  Lettsonu  He  first 
suggested,  nay,  requested  permission  to  publish  some  of  those 
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crude  remark^  which  I  had  sent  for  his  penisal,  and  bj  which 
communication  I  had  found  a  sensible  relief:  they  were  begun 
and  continued  without  design ;  written  in  the  hours  of  fintigue^ 
lassitude,  sickness,  and  the  bustle  of  inns;  little  calculated  to 
appear  before  the  public,  except  in  matters  of  fact 

"  These  remarks  on  prisons  were  introduced  with  a  pre- 
face, which  caused  a  general  sensation,  and  brought  a  degree 
of  celebrity  on  the  Visitor  of  Prisons  he  neither  desired  nor 
deserved;  whilst  it  enriched  his  funds  as  Treasurer  to  the 
Society  for  Small  Debts,  in  the  sum  of  828/.  2s.  9d,  evidently 
occasioned  by  the  reading  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  which 
they  were  inserted. 

^*  The  benevolence  of  my  friend  did  not  rest  here ;  for,  m 
he  was  no  stranger  to  the  inside  of  the  prison-house,  so  did  he 
frequently  accompany  me  to  those  abodes  of  guilt  and  misery, 
and. suggest  what  his  professional  skill  so  well  enabled  him  im 
dOf  to  my  great  advantage,  and  the  prisoners'  comforts.  Many 
new  goals  are  now  (1806)  building;  and,  from  the  alterations 
and  improvements  which  have  been  making  these  four  years^ 
and  are  now  daily  making,  the  particulars  of  which  my  *  State 
of  Prisons'  will  notice,  my  visits  will  become  less  necessary. 
As  soon  as  this  work  is  published,  and  I  can  provide  for  my 
necessary  absence,  I  propose  visiting  Ireland ;  and  happy  will 
the  short  remaining  period  of  my  life  be  spent,  if  I  can  sug- 
gest to  a  brave  and  generous  people,  any  improvements  in 
their  prison  police,  and  of  which  I  am  informed  there  is 
much  need." 

[The  memoir  here  terminates,  but  not  so  the  benevolent 
labours  of  Mr.  Neild.  His  health  did  not,  however,  allow 
him  to  visit  Ireland  as  he  intended;  but  he  continued  to 
inspect  the  various  prisons  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
and  to  suggest  numerous  improvements,  both  in  regard  to  the 
construction  of  the  wards,  an^  the  internal  management  of 
these  establishments.  In  1812,  he  published  the  **  State  of 
Prisons,"  above  alluded  to^  in  a  large  and  very  elegant  4to 
volume^  wit^  a  portrait  of  the  author.  It  is  a  work  teeming, 
with  valuable  information. 
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lined  liis  exertions,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for 
i,  until  the  time  of  bis  death,  which  took  piece 
tlie  year  1814.                             T.J.  Pettigeew.] 

No.  IV, 

IONS   OF    CURRAN,    AND    SOME   OF    HIS    CoNTEM- 

,.     By  Charles  Phillips,  Esq.  1  Vol.  8vo.  with 

UAVED  PoRTRAirS. 

already  noticed   two  memoirs  of  tilts  celebrated 
vol.  ii.  pages  44.H  and  148,)  and  having  known  lum 
'e  are  better  enabled  to  estimate  this  curious  colleo- 
authonticatefl  anecdotes,  eompotiwl  within  the  short 
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told  ^le  he  wm  ooBamissioned  by  tbe  l^i^ster  of  the  Rolb  to 
inyite  me  to  dinner  that  day  at  the  Priory,  a  little  country 
villa,  about  four  miles  firon^  Dublin.  Those  who  recollect 
their  first  introduction  to  a  really  grieat  man,  may  easily  comr 
{)rehend  my  delight  and  my  consternation.  IJour  after  hour 
wa«  counted  as  it  passed,  and  jlike  a  tfmid  brid%  I  feared  the 
op^  that  was  tb  make  me  l^ippy^  It  came  atlas^  the  in^rtan^ 
fioe  o'clffplct  the  ne  plus  tdtra  qf  the  gue^t  who  would  not  go  dm- 
nerless  at  Currant,  * 

<-  Ilfever  shall  I. forget  my  sensations  when  I  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  little,  man  through  the  vista  of  his  avenue. 
There  he  was,  as,  a  thousand  times  afterwards  I  saw  him,  in  a 
dress  which  you  would  imagine  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
tipnitaff —  his  hands  in  his  sides — his  face  almost  parallel  with 
the  horison  -—  his  under  lip  protruded j  and  the  impatioit  st^ 
and  the  eternal  attitude  only  .varied  by  the  pause  during 
which  his  eye  glanced  irom  his  guest  to  his  watch,  a|id  firom 
bit  watch  reproachfully  to  his.  dining-room  —  it  was  aai 
invincible  peculiarity  —  one  second  !  after  five  o'clock,  and  he 
would  not  wait  for  the  viceroy.  ^*  The  moment  he  periceived 
me,  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  said  he  would 'not  havje  any  one 
introduce  me,  and  with  a  manner  which  I  often  thought  was 
charmed^  at  once  banished  every  apprehension,  and  completely 
fitmiliarised  me  at  the  Priory. 

"  I  have  often  seen  .Curran  —  often  heard  of  him  —  but  no 
man  ever  knew  any  thing  about  him,  who  did  not  see  him  at 
his  own  table,  with  the  few  that  he  selected.  He  was  a  little 
convivial  deity  I  he  soared  in  every  region,  and  was  at  home 
in  all  —  he  touched  every  thing,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  creat- 
ed it  —  he  mastered  the  human  heart  with  the  sa;me  ease  that 
he  did  his  violin.  Yoi^  w^t,  ^ou  laughed^  and  you  wpndered, 
and  the  wonderful  creature  who  made  you  do  all  at  wiU^  never 
let  it  appear  that  he  was  more  than  your  equal,  and  was  quite 

willing  if  you  chose,  to  become  your  auditor. At  the  timo 

I  ific^  SjXy,  he  was  tuhied  of  aixty,  yet  he  was  as  playftil  as  a 
child*  The  .extremes  of  youth  and  age  were  met  in  him,  he 
had  the  experiericc;  of  the  one,  ai)d  the  simplicity  of  theodier. 
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'*  At  five  o'dock  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  at  three  in  Oke 
morning  we  arose  from  table,  and  surely  half  the  wish  of  the 
enthusiastic  lover  was  at  least  conceded  —  *  Tinu^  daring  that 
interval  was.^  anmhihxkdJ  From  that  day  till  the  day  of  his 
death,  I  was  his  intimate  and  associate.  He.  had  no  party  to 
which  I  was  not  invited ;  and  party  Or  no  party  I  was  always  w^ 
come:  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask  me  to  become  his  inmate,  and 
ofiered  itn^  apartments  in  his  town  Residence.  Often  and  often, 
he  ran  over  his  life  to  me  to  the  minutest  anecdote  —  described 
his  prospects — his  disappointments  and  his  successes  — -  chal'ac- 
terised  at  once  his  friends  and  his  enemies ;  and  in  the  comma- 
nicative  candour  of  six  years'  intercourse,  repeated  the  moat 
secret  occurrences  of  his  history.  Such  is  the  daim  whidi  I 
have  to  be  his  biographen  I  have  said  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
laborious^  but  I  hope  to  be  a  &itfaful  one^  withholding  what 
was  confidential^  sketching  whatever  appeared  to  be  chareu> 
teristic ;  writing  solely  from  his  own  authority,  and  as  fieur  as 
that  goes^  determined  to  be  authentic.*'  These  are  pretenaiona 
of  no  common  order,  and  we  have  only  to  lament,  that  space 
does  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  some  of  the  many  well-tcM 
anecdotes,  with  which  this  little  volume  abounds. 
ti 
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MtiMOlllS    OF   THB  LATE  LiEUTENAKT-GeNERAL  SiH  JAMES 

LEITH,  G.C.B.,  WITH  a  Prscis  of  soute  of  the  uo»t 

REMARKABLE    EVENTS    OF    THE  PENINSULAR  WaR. — Bv  A 

BritisIh  Officer.  —  8vo.  1 8 1 84 

J  AMES  Leith,  the  third  son  of  John  Leith,  Esq.,  of  Leith^ 
hall,  was  bora  at  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  in  Aberdeenshire^ 
upon  the  8th  of  August,  1763.     The  early  part  of  his  edu« 
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cation  was  conducted  by  a  private  tutor,  after  which  he  studied 
Rt  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  and  it  ought  to  have  been 
added,  tliat  anterior  to  this,  he  spent  some  years  at  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Elgin. 

Being  a  younger  brother,  Mr.  Leith  chose  the  army  as  a 
profession ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  sent  to  a  military 
academy  at  Ltsle^  where  he  perfected  himself  in  those  sciences 
connected  with  the  education  of  an  officer. 

**  His  talents,  theel^;anceof  his  manner  and  address,  made 
him,  at  the  commencement  of  his  life,  distinguished  and 
courted.  Possessed  of  a  commanding  figure,  and  an  intelli- 
gent, handsome  countenance,  he  added  to  generosity  of  dispo- 
sition, a  warmth  of  heart,  and  a  polished  deportment,  that 
stamped  him  as  a  person  of  no  common  promise.'' 

In  1780,  Mr.  Leith  joined  the  21st  regiment,  and  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  81st  Highlanders. 
Having  at  length  obtained  a  company,  he  served  in  that  capa- 
city until  the  peace  of  1 783,  when  his  corps  was  reduced. 
Captain  Leith,  however,  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  un- 
employed, for  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  50th  regiment  then  at  Gibraltar,  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  was  nominated  aid-^de-^amp  to  Sir  Robert  Boyd,  ICB., 
who  was  then  governor  of  that  fortress. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  he  accompanied  General 
O'Hara,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Toulon.  When  that  gallant 
officer  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Qnfemy,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  placed  on  the  stafiP  of  Major-general  Sir  David 
Dundas,  and  on  the  evacuation  of  that  city,  he  returned  to 
England. 

His  services  having  now  obtained  for  him  the  rank  of 
major,  by  brevet^  Mr.  Leith  procured  leave  to  raise  the  **  Aber- 
deenshire Fencibles ;"  at  the  head  of  which  regiment  he  served 
for  some  years  in  Ireland.  '^  During  the  rebellion,"  we  are 
told,  *'  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  activity  and  firmness  <£ 
mind,  and  those  qualities  that  found  full  scope  for  develope- 
ment  in  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  extended  to  many  of  the 
objects  of  mistaken  feeling,  whom  circumstances  placed  in  his 
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power;— ^ and  it  is  no  slight  eulogium,  that  duriog  scenes, 
where  so  much  bloodshed  was  inevitable,  Colonel  Leith'a 
humanity  never  became  in  the  slightest  degree  questioned." 
In  1803,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  obtained  a  commission  ^ 
colonel  of  tl^e  Idth  battalion  of  Reserve;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year,  he  was  placed  on  the  staff  in  Ireland,  as  a 
Brigadier-General.  In  1808,  he  was  promoted  to  the  runk  of 
Major-General,  and  was  soon  after  destined  to  enter  on  that 
brilliant  caneer  in  the  peninsula^  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  Spanish  revolution*  Und^r  General  Moore,  he  was  ap<* 
podnted  to  the.  coiUmand  of  a  brigade,  and  distinguished  himftrff 
greatly,  by  the  bold  front  iand  manly  resistance  he  constantly 
exhibited  against  the  enemy,  whose  advance  was  frequently 
checked  by  his  bravery  and  good  conduct.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Coriinna. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Major-General  Leith  was 
immediately  placed  on  the  home  staff;  but  soon  aft^  repaired 
to  the  Continent,  and  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Flushing,  aAer 
the  surrender  of  vdiich,  he  was  conveyed  to  Harwich,  in  a 
state  of  dangerous  illness,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  attack 
of  the  fever  .of  that  country.  In  id  10,  we  find  him  serving 
under  Lord  Wellington  in  Portugal ;  and  he  reaped  new  laurels 
at  Busaco^  by  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  his  charge  against 
the  Fveneh  troops.  But  he  was  once  more  obliged  to  return 
to  England  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Walchereo 
fever. 

We  hear  however,  soon  after  hift  recovery,  of  bis  serving  in 
^win,  and  exhibiting  fresh  marks  of  his  skill  and  gallantry, 
by  the  escalade  of  St.  Vincente,  which  eminently  coiitribnted 
to  the  capture  of  Badagos.  In  an  action  with  (he  Duke  of 
ibgnsa,  he  received  a  severe  wound,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  General  was  carried  into  Salamanca,  and  in  1 81 3,  was  re* 
warded  with  the  insignia  of  the  Bath,  on  account  of  his  very 
brilfiant  conduct  at  die  battle  of  that  name. 
.  After  being  repeatedly  wounded,  Licutenant-General  Lesth 
returned  to  England,  where  he  ronained  until  1814,  when  he 
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'1/nA  appointed  oommander  of  the  ferees  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  CaptainwCreneral  of  the  Leeward  Islands.  * 

Such  was  his  gallant  behaviour,  and  so  amiable  his  man- 
ners, after  his  arrival  in  the  colonies,  that  the  privy-council  of 
Guadaloupe,  voted  him  2000/.  for  the  purchase  of  a  sword ; 
while  the  King  of  France  transmitted  the  Grand  Corded  of 
the  Order  of  Military  Merit,  as  a  testimony  of  that  diatin« 
guished  conduct  which  had  secured  Martinique  from  revolt, 
and  retained  Guadaloupe  in  fidelity  to  the  mother  country. 
But  the  Lieutenant-General  was  not  long  destined  to  display 
his  takntr  and  abilities,  fpr  on  the  10th  of  October,  1816,  he 
nvas  attacked  by  amalignant  fever,  which  carried  him  off  on  the 
]  Sihf  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  army. 


No.  VI, 
'MBUoiaa  of  the  late  Mrs.  ELIZABETH  HAMILTON; 

WITH    A    SeLECTIOH    FROM    HEB     CORRESPONDENCE,     AND 
OTHER   UNPUBLISHED    WRITINGS.  —  By   MiSS  BeNGEIU  — 

2  Vols.  8vo.  with  an  engraved  Portrait.     1818. 

After  some  sensible  pre&tory  rematks,  tending  to  prove 
that  biography  is  calcul^te^  for  &r  higher  objects,  than  ^*  to 
ooUate  fiicts  (ind  dates,  and  chronicle  events,"  we  are  told,  that 
**  it  oiught^to  trace  the  progress  of  character,"  and  that  *<  the 
history  of  the  individual,  to  be  complete^  must  include  the 
hktoiy  of  his  mind,  apd  exhibit  all  its  passions,  its  prejudices, 
ite  affecUoAs ;  whatever  belongs  to  its  moral  system."    . 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  w^e  affectiDg  to  undervalue  birth,  yet  was 
ncA  insensibiLe  (bat  she  was  of  the  family  of  tibe  Hamiltons  of 
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Woodhall,  who  <<  not  only  boast  of  being  one  of  the  first  of 
the  Saxon  family  settled  in  Scotland,  but  of  being  the  stodc 
whence  all  the  branches  that  have  been  ennobled  in  these 
kingdoms,  in  France,  and  in  Germany,  have  sprung." 

Her  gi-eat-grandfather,  who  was  a  younger  son,  from  his 
detestation  of  the  many  religious  restraints  imposed  on  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  during  the  ragn  of  Charles  IT., 
settled  in  a  remote  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  the  county  of  Monaghan.  Her  grand- 
fiither  after  bdng  sometime  an  officer  of  cavalry,  obtained  s 
civil  appointment,  and  was  ruined  by  the  extravgganee  of  m 
wife,  who  brought  him,  what  was  then  deemed,  a  considerable 
fortune. 

Mn  Hamilton,  his  son,  married  an  accomplished  Irish  lad  j^ 
of  the  name  of  Mackay,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  toge- 
ther, with  a  son  and  another  daughter,  were  the  produce  of  a 
short,  but  happy  union. 

Mrs.  Hamilton,  of  whom  we  now  treat,  soon  after  the  death 
of  her  father,  went  to  reside  with  her  aunt,  who  had  maile 
what  in  Scotland  is  termed  a  law  match ;  but  the  pride  of 
ancestry  did  not  render  her  entirely  blind  to  the  virtues  of  her 
husband  Mn  Marshall,    '*  to  whom  might  well  be  applied 
what  the  poet  Bums  has  said  of  an  Ayrshire  friend;  *  that  he 
held  his  patent  of  nobility  directly  from  God  Almighty.* 
<<  But  though  the  son  of  a  peasant,  he  had  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  education  superior  to  his  birth ;  and  as  the 
seed  that  was  thus  sown  fell  into  a  grateful  soil,  the  sentiments 
that  it  inspired  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  exalted 
station.'* 

Along  with  this  gentleman  and  his  wife,  she  resided  in  a 
solitary  mansion  near  Stirling.  While  here^  her  first  two 
^ears,  it  seems,  were  employed,  not  in  learpiing  tasks,  but  in 
receiving  more  instructive  lessons  from  nature.;  "  fortunately 
she  had  a  playmate  of  the  other  sex,  by  whose  example  she 
was  stimulated  to  feats  of  hardihood  and  enterjHrise^  and,  happy 
to  escape  restraint,  she  readily  joined  her  companion  in  ford- 
ing the  bums  in  summer,  or  sliding  over  their  firozen  surfiices 
in  winter." 
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At  length  this  young  lady  betook  herself  to  study ;  her  first 
hero  was  Wallace;  but  after  she  had  read  Ogilvie's  trans- 
lation of  the  lUad,  <^  she  idolized  Achilles,  and  almost  dreamed 
of  Hector."  At  length  our  fair  heroine  applied  herself  to 
poetry;  and  she  received  no  small  degree  of  instruction  and 
edification  from  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Moyse  on  experimental 
philosophy.  The  first  produOion  of  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was 
the  account  of  a  ^*  Highland  Tour  ;**  her  next  was  the  ro- 
mance of  **  Lady  Arabella  Stuart." 

Meanwhile  her  brother  Charles  had  gone  to  India»  in  a 
military  capacity.  After  residing  some  years  there,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  died  at  Hampstead  in  1792,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine.  This  loss  plunged  the  surviving  sister  into  grief; 
but  on  recovering  a  little  from  her  sorrows,  she  determined  to 
follow  his  advice,  and  convert  her  talents  to  some  literary 
pursuit.  This  gave  rise  to  the  <*  Hindoo  Rajah,''  which, 
however,  did  not  appear  until  1796;  her  next  production  was 
entitled  the  **  Modern  Philosophers,"  which  she  finished  at  Bath, 
whither  she  had  retired  in  consequence  of  a  fit  of  the  gout ; 
her  diird,  <^  Letters  on*  Education,"  one  volume  of  which 
appeared  in  1801.  In  the  **  Memoirs  of  Agrippina,"  our 
author  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  by  biographical  examples, 
the  speculative  principles  laid  down  in  one  of  her  former 
works.  She  now  obtained  a  crowd  of  firiends,  some  respect* 
able  for  talents,  others  for  their  influence  and  connections, 
and  to  one  of  them  she  was  indebted  for  a  pension  bestowed 
on  her  by  His  Majesty.  Her  <<  Letters  to;  the  Daughters  of  a 
Nobleman,''  were  soon  followed  by  *^  The  Cottagers  of  Glen- 
bumie." 

At  length,  however,  she  was  attacked  with  a  mortal  disease, 
preceded  by  an  inflammation  in  her  eyes,  and  after  a  short 
illness,  breathed  her  last  at  Harrowgate^  July  2Sd,  1816,  in 
the  68th  year  of  her  age. 

This  lady  has  left  behind  her  an  excellent  character;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  her  memory,  that  all  her  writings 
were  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  morals  and  virtue. 
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No.  VII. 

...  .  .        •        •  « 

Memoirs  of  Emanuel  Augustus  Dieudonne,  Count  de  las 

*   Casas,  communicated  by  himself  ;  comprising  a  letter 

FROM' Count  DE  las  Casas  at  St.  Helena,  to  Luciejc 

Bonaparte,  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  voyag* 

OP  Napoleon  to  St-  Helena,  his  residence,  manner  or 

LIVING,  AND  TREATMENT  IN  THAT  ISLAND.      AlSO  A  LETTElt 
ADDRESSED  BY   CoUNT  DE  LAS  CaSAS   TO   LoRD  BATHUrRSt^^. 

8v6.  1818. 

jTXMong  several  French  princes,  who  about  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  animated  partly 
by  religion,  and  partly  by  a  spirit  of  chivalry,  eagerly  sought 
ifor,  and  combated  the  Moors,  we  find  the  name  of  Count 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 
To  this  gallant  chief,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Las  Casas  was 
standard-bearer;  and  in  the  most  desperate  of  the  seventeen 
battles  in  which  the  Christian  Prince  proved  uniformly  vic- 
torious, he  was  indebted  for  the  conquest  of  that  day,  to  the 
brave  knight  who  carried  his  banner,  of  which  a  single  stripe 
of  silk  was  all  that  remained  after  the  action.  Henry  imme- 
diately decreed,  that  this  precious  remnant  should  ever  after 
constitute  the  colours  in  the  armorial  bearing  of  the  hero,  to 
whom  he  at  the  same  time  granted  as  his  share  of  booty,  todas 
las  Casas, '  or  in  other  words,  all  the  Moorish  habitations 
within  sight  of  the  field  of  battle.  Hence  the  arms,  the  motto» 
and  even  the  name  of  this  family. 

His  descendants  having  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Seville,  in 
the  year  1200,  Charles  de  las  Casas,  was  one  of  the  Spanish 
grandees  who  accompanied  Bianca  of  Castile  in  her  journey 

II 
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to  France^  to  espouse  Louis  VIII.  the  father  of  -Su  Lociii. 
Bariholon^y  de  l«s  Cff3a8:the  court^eous  defender  of  the  India&fl^ 
and  a  bishop  who  reflected  honour  not  only  on  his  own  ofder 
biit  even  on  Christianity,  wils  also  of  this  race. 

Emanuel  Augustus  Dieudonn^  Couilt  dc  las  Casas^  ^^  (otms 
the  seventeenth  military  generation  of  this  family.  He  was 
born  in  the  castle  of  Las  Casas^  in  the  province  of  Languedoe^ 
and  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his*  education  irom  the 
priests  of  the  Oratory  at  Vend6me,  ^as  transmitted  to  the 
military  scho(d  at  Paris.  This  celebrated  seminai^  has  pro^ 
duced  many  of  the  chief  men  who  flourished  during  the  late 
Revolution,  such  as  General  Desaix,  Philippeaux,  Clarke 
Duke  of  Feltre,  the  Hedouvilles,  Marshal  Davoust,  and  finally 
Napoleon. 

The  Count  was  originally  destined  fot  the  cavalry,  but  hk 
dlminirtive  stature,  added  to  the  feebleness  of  his  body,  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  sea  service.     His  first  cruize  was  in  thb 
grand  fleet  under  Don  Louts.de  Cordova ;  his  first  engagement 
was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.    During  the  peace.  Las  Casas 
endeavoured  to  improve  himself  in  nautical  knowledge  bf 
.visiting  America  and  the  French  colonies;  and  on  presenting 
himself  for  trial  to  the  celebrated  Professor  Mongc,  he  exhil^t^ 
ed  such  a  variety  of  mathematical  learning,  as  to  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  de  vaisseau,  in  consequence  of  which 
advancement,  he^was  placed  on  an  equality  with  a  major  in  the 
army.      He  was.  now  presented  at   Court,  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  riding  in  the  royal  carriages  at  Versailles,  &c. 

Meanwhile,  the  Revolution  took  place,  and  the  Count  hav- 
ing emigrated,  immediately  arranged  himself  under  the  banner 
of  the  late  Prince  de  Conde.  While  at  Coblentz  he  was  well 
received  in  the  circles  of  the  Countesses  Balby  and  Palastron, 
by  whom  the  two  French  princes  "  were  then  held  in  sub- 
jection." 

Afier  the  uiAsuccessful  invasion  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, Las  Casas  became  a  wanderer,  and  among  other  placet 
visited  England,  where  he  taught  the  French  language  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  a  subsistence.     He  soon  after 
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engaged  in  the  attempt  against  Quiberon,  and  cm  his  escape 
from  that  rash  enterprise^  undertook  and  accomplished  his 
historical  atlas/' 

On  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte,  the  emigrants  were  recaUed^ 
on  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  joined  Napo- 
leon, a  conviction  of  whose  **  legitimacy"  Las  Casas  had  first 
imbibed  *<  on  the  classical  soil  of  a  Fox  and  a  Whitbxead.'* 
He  then  served  under  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  now  King 
of  Sweden ;  and  was  at  length  ^)pointed  one  of  the  chamber- 
lains  to  the  new  Emperor,  who  immediately  sent  him  on  an 
important  mission  into  Holland. 
.  On  the  first  resignation  of  Napoleon,  he  refused  to  court 
the  forgiveness  of  the  Bourbons,  and  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
he  was  instantly  named  a  counsellor  of  state.  A  few  days  after, 
the  battle  of  Waterloo^  Las  Casas  waited  on  the  Imperial 
fugitive  and  begged  never  more  to  be  separated  fi*om  him ! 
He  afterwards  accompanied  this  celebrated  man  to  St  Helena, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work  consists  of  an  exposition  of  the 
affronts,  insults,  and  grievances  to  which  the  captives  have 
been  exposed  for  two  or  three  years  past  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  letter  to  one  of  our  ministers,  in  which  he 
accuses  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  of  great  cruelty  and  injustice. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  whole  of  this  narrative^  that  the 
Count  de  Las  Casas  is  a  man  of  a  singularly  romantic  dispo^ 
sition,  possessed  of  considerable  literary  talents,  and  exhibiting 
thd  most  decisive  proofs  of  inflexible  fidelity  and  devotion  to 
the  Ex-Emperor, 
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tuch  dodW  aim,  ••  insunily  to  kill  thii 

monster  of  the  ocean. 

A.  ANSON,  Lord,  in  St.  Jamea't-aciuwty 

\  1818.   His  LonUkip,  who  was  desoended 

iVLTHAM,  Sir  William,  Knt.  late  of  from  a  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Anson,  and 

Mark-hall,  Essex,  at  Keusingtonihouse,  who  inherited  the  estates  of  that  family* 

on  Aug.  6,  1818.  was  bom  in  1767,  and  was  created  a  peer 

ANDERSON,  Mr.    This  jroung  gen-  by  patent  in  1806.     He  was  married,  ia 

tleman  was  fourth  officer  of  the  East  India-  1794,  to  the  second  daughter  of  T.  W. 

man,  Charles  Grant,  and  while  at  Bombay,  Q>ke,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  Hi>lkhani,  Norfolk, 

^ly  imprudently  resolterl  to  bathe.    This  There  are  seven  surviving  children  of  thtf 

example  was  followed  by  a  quarter-master  marriage,  of  whom  Thomas  William,  mem- 

nnd  a  common  sailor,  all  of  whom  jumped  her  for  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  the  ddcat  100^ 

over  from  the  ship  at  the  same  time,  June  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates. 

95,  I817.  ANSTRUTHER,  Sir  John,  Baronet, 

Mr.  Anderson,  who  happened  to  be  M.  P.  at  Edinburgh,   in   the  spriqg   <^ 

foremost,  was  obsenred  swimming  towarda  1818.     He  died  of  a  typhtis  fever, 

a  Portuguese  frigate,  at  abont  half  a  cable's  ARNAUD,  Rev.  Adam,  at  Aberdeen* 

length  disUnt,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  the  place  of  his  nativity,.  April   I«   1818. 

two  others,   he  was  heard  to  exclaim.  He  was  born  in  1788,  and  after  receiving 

'*  Don't  drown  me !"  On  this  the  quarter-  the  rudiments  of  his  education  iaSeoiland, 

mastw  turned  round,  and  beheld  him  at-  he  repaired  to  England,  and  was  entered  of 

tacked  by  a  large  sliark.  Baliol  College,  O&ford,  where  he  took  the 

Retumii^  on  board  with  all  possible  degree  of  B.  A. 

expedition,  the  ship's  boats  were  instandy  After  obtaining  a  familiar  acquaintance 

lowered  down,  but  it  proved  too  late,  for  with  the  writings  of  the  best  divines  of  th« 

the  faul  catastrophe   nad  already  taken  Af^lican  Church,  he  returned  to  Aberdeen^ 

place,  the  sea  being  discoloured  by  the  ana  on  entering  ipto  holy  onlers,  became 

blood  of  the  unhappy  victim,  who  was  episcopal  clergyman  of  St.  John's  Cha|*el» 

aoon  after  attacked  oy  five  or  sU  more  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  greatly  beloved 

those  voracious  animals.  and  respected. 

The  safety  of  the  forecastle  man  was  ASHLEY,  G.  C.  Esq.,  in  King's  Row, 

flow  also  in  the  utmost  jeopardy,  being  Pimlico,  tlie  cetebmted  Violin  Porfocmer, 

poisaed  and  about  to  be  devoured  ;  but  his  Aug.  ai,  181 8. 

life  was  luckily  preserved,  by  a  ball  from  ASHURST,  Captain  James  Htfniy,  at 

the  mosket  of  a  renUnel  on  board  the  Husingabad,  in    the  East  Ipdirl»«  July 

Portngnese  frigate,  which  wu  levelled  with  13, 1 8 1 7$  in  the  a7thyear  of  hii  aga.   Hm 
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fvu  Depiity-Ftynatter  to  the  Nagpoor 
tobiidUrf  force,  tnd  in  officer  of  the  1 1th 
leghnieBt  ofNadve  iDCiDtry,  ilie  officen  of 
wUch  have  erected  a  monuraent   to  his 
memory.    CaptunA.  waiisecond  son  of 
the  late  Judge  Ashurst,  and  brother  to  the 
knight  of  the  ahire  for  the  cooBtj  of  Oioo. 
AUCKLAND,  EUnor,  Dowager  Lady, 
widow  of  the  firtt  Lord  AncldaiMl,  at  Eden 
Farm  near  Beckineton,  Kent,  May  18, 
1818.    Thii  Lady  had  attained  the  60th 
Tear  of  her  age,  and  had  attended  her  hua- 
MBd  in  hia  vaiiouicmbaiaief  to  the  Hague, 
Parii,  &c. 


B. 


BAILY,  Lady,  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Nicholas  Ba'dy,  of  Plaa  Newyel,  Ai^Uaey, 
Mav  18, 1818,  atMillfietd,  Surry,  in  her 
79tA  year. 

BAiLY,  Michael,  lately  m  London,, 
BgttA  107.  He  wu  a  native  of  Sherboum, 
eoonty  of  York,  and  the  peraon  who  sat 
lor  the  Minting  called  **  The  Wood- 
man." He  wu  a  rery  ragnlar  man,  and 
from  the  ageof  50,  when  be  first  came  to 
libadon,  Si  he  attained  hit  lOOthyear/ 
ft  daj-lahonrer* 

BARBINGTON,  Sir  John,  Bart. 
Aog.  5,  181 8,  at  Barrington  Hall,  Essex, 
in  hb  66th  year.  He  aueeeeded  hia  father. 
Sir  Fitzwilliam,  in  1793,  end  waa  repse- 
eenmtlTe  ftr  New  Town,  in  the  lale  of 
Wi^t,  firom  1784  to  1796.  He  'la  auc- 
eeeded  in  hia  title  and  eautca  by  hia 
iMPother,  now  Sir  Fitzwilliam  Benington, 

BABTON,  Leonard,  Esq.  of  Kings- 
head,  eounty  of  Northampton,  June  6, 
1818»  ased  78.  He  formerly  aencd  the 
oSee  of  nigh  Sheriff  for  the  county,  where 
he  raaided,  end  haa  been  a  liberal  bene- 
feetor  to  the  Northampton  General  In- 
fimaiy,  aa  well  as  the  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hoapltal. 

BELFOUB,  the  Rer.  Okey,  Minister 
of  St.  John's  Chapel,  Maiy-le4M)ne,  and 
late  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  et  Bo- 
logne,  September  1,  I8I8,  in  his  40th 
year.  In  him  socie^r  haa  lost  a  taluable 
member,  and  the  Church  an  orthodox 
md  coofcientions  minister.  In  JuIt  last 
he  went  to  Auris,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  and  waa  on  the  point  of  returning 
home,  when  he  tufertnaatelT  cau^t  a 
leter  at  Bologne,  which  in  the  course  of 
ft  few  days  terminated  his  valuable  life. 
As  a  preacher  he  was  ranch  admired,  and 
the  diseoorMs  he  delivered  from  the  pulpit 
were  marked  by  the  elegance  of  the  style 
in  which  they  were  composed,  and  gave 
nnivecMl  aatisfretion  to  the  txn^rwation 
who  aitanded  hia  chapel.   Id  |mu  life 


he  was  much  esteemed  by  a  ni 
aoquaintanee,  for   the  uibaniiy   of    ham 
manners,  and  his  aenaible  convenatioB* 
To  considerable  erudition  and  superior 
literary    attainmenta  he   united    in    his 
person  the  most  endearing  aiFections,  and 
the  best  qualides  of  the  human  mimL 
Impresaed  with  a  proper  aefwe  of   hin 
sacred  function,  his  demeanour  throv^ 
life  was  truly  eateroplary.    Orthodox  in 
hia  tenets,  pious  without  austerity,   en^ 
learned,  without  pride,  ha  nnfcUied  the 
great  truths  of  Religion  with  a  simpli- 
city and  pathos  that  attiacced  the  ndmi- 
ntion,  and  procured  him  the  esteem  of 
his  auditory,  many  of  whom,  aa  bereft  of 
a  friend,  sympethiae  with  his  fupUy  in 
tlteir   affliction  at   his   early   departure. 
The  anguish  he  suffered  pn  the  death  of 
an  amiable  wife,  who  died  in  Jan.  181 6^ 
a  short  time  after  their  union,  which,  in 
the  performance  of  hia  duty,  was  conti- 
nually awakened,  impaired  his  frame,  and 
hastened  his  dissolution.    To  expatiate  ob 
his  merits  u  unnecessa^.    His  worth  was 
aekoowl^ed  by  all  who  knew  him  :  — 
and  periups  the  most  gratifyji^  tribate 
which  can  be  pud  to  his  memory,  and. 
Indeed,  lus  highest  oraise,  is  the  aentt- 
ment   widely    entertuned,   that    by   hia 
decease  the  Church  haa  lost  an  araa»tnr» 
and  society  a  valtuble  man.    He  haa  left 
an  only  son,  too  young  at  present  to  be 
conscious  of  the  miafortime  of  being  de- 
prived of  both  h'ls  parents  at  so  tender  and 
nelpleM  an  age. 

BENGOUGH,  Henrr,  Eiq.  April  10, 
1818,  in  his  79th  year.  Hewaaooeof  tbe 
Aldermen  of  Bristol,  and  by  his  death  the 
magiatracy,  as  well  as  society  at  large, 
mnat  sustain  a  loss  which  nothUiK  less 
than  eitnardinaiy  talenu,  comblnM  with 
the  strictest  integrity,  can  folly  compei»- 
sate.^<<  He' has  long  been  honoured  as  a 
bright  ornament  of  our  corpoiatioo,  and 
most  hichly  respected  for  his  usefnloets, 
both  public  and  private.  He  was  c»f  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  practised  for  a 
lone  series  of  yeara  in  this  city  with  im- 
rivailed  talents  and  worth  of  character  ; 
wu  a  profound  and  discriminating  lawyer, 
of  sound  judgment,  and  the  most  inflexible 
and  nnsullied  integrity ;  and  many  have 
reason  to  be  gntaiil  for  his  advice  osi 
profossional  bosineu.  Several  yean  wo 
he  retirsd  from  the  active  dutiea  of  the 
profrwion,  and  waa  invested  with  the 
office  of  Magistricy,  and  thus  conthmed 
his  usefolness ;  and  his  brother  Aldeimea 
were  happj  to  reaort  to  him  on  all  occa- 
aiona  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Ben* 
gouffh  wu  a  Judicial  steward  (with  others) 
of  the  corporate  pune,  and  peid  nnweuicd 
iKte&tion  to  the  care  of  lach  of  the  p%|>Ge 
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tlttfidtt  of  thii  citf  fts  are  under  the 
Bitnigenient  or  direction  of  the  body  coi^ 

rite,  end  he  Itberallj  provided  en  ttylunl 
the  relief  of  the  aged  tnd  destitute, 
which  will  long  testify  hit  zeal  and  regard 
for  eharitible  institntions.  In  a  word  he 
was  one  of  the  best  order  of  men  amongst 
i  I  and  having  died  truly  lamented,  his 
memory  will  very  long  continue  to  be 
respected  and  cherished  by  every  friend  of 
boooor,  integritv,  and  virtue.  —  Fellow- 
citizens,  let  all  of  us,  in  our  sevemi 
stationa*  imitate  his  example." 

BELLAMONT,  Emily,  Coumcss  of, 
April  6,  1818,  in  her  66th  year,  at 
Pemtance,  G>mwall.  Her  Ladyship  was 
daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  Leicester, 
and  sister  to  the  late  Duke. 

BENNET,  Thomas,  Printer,  Msreh 
80,  1818,  in  Gcoige-stieet,  Btsekfirian 
Road,  In  his  7  ad  year.  In  addition  to  an 
astfamai  under  which  he  had  laboured  for 
many  yeafi,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fiicturc  his  thigh,  which  put  a  period  to 
hk  existence,  afbr  languishing  about  a 
fortnight.  He  was  bora  at  Qiiehester, 
and  being  bred  a  printer  in  London, 
Iroiked  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Richaitt* 
son»thecelebTBtedauthor  of  Clarissa.  He 
afterwards  continued  in  the  employment 
of  Mesne.  Bowycr  and  Nichols  for  the 
long  period  of  47  years.    He  deserves 

Eat  praise  for  rendering  the  **  Union 
ne6t  Society"  at  once  itoarishing  and 
cnective. 

BERTIE,  Hon.  Vere,  youngest  child  of 
the  Birl  of  AlHugdon,  March  3,  1 81 8. 

BLAKE,  Sir  FnncU,  Bart.,  June  9, 
1818,  atTwixei  Castle,  Durham,  in  hb 
81st  year.  He  was  disringuished  by  the 
endowments  of  a  cultivated  understanding, 
and  furnished  an  example  to  all  classes, 
In  hu  obaeivance  of  moni  and  religions 
duties.  He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
considerable  estates  by  his  eldest  son, 
Cokmet  (now  Sir)  Francis  Blske. 

BLANEY,  Hon.  Harriet,  EBxabeth, 
seocmd  daughter  of  Lord  Blanejr,  at  Wc]^ 
month,  county  of  Dorset,  in  the  summer 
of  1618.  This  young  lady  had  onlya^* 
tained  the  17th  year  S  her  age. 

BONKET,  John  Francis,  Esq.,  at 
Greeowich,  Aug.  7,1818.  He  wu  some 
time  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
srfaen  Governor  of  the  Island  of  Jaraaiea, 
and  also  Commandant  of  the  Huntingdon 
Militia. 

BOWDEN,  Geoige.  oTBoUhoC,  Witts, 
aged  80,  while  on  his  way  to  Church, 
April  5,  1818. 

BOWMAN,  £.  Esq.,  Jan.  16, 1818, 
in  his  86th  year.  He  was  one  of  His 
MiQesty't  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  West* 
aiiMtir,  ind  dbrii^^rfwd  hiidadf  gMitlf 


in  the  fomdns  contested  election  for  that 
city,  during  whicli  he  sided  with  Lord 
Hood. 

BRODIE,  Alcnnder,  Esq.  This  gen- 
tleroan,  a  eadei  of  the  House  of  Brodie,  of 
Brodie,  near  Torres,  in  Scotland,  the 
head  of  which  had  long  exercised  the  office 
of  Lord  Lyon,  King  at  Arms,  was  bora 
in  1749.  At  an  early  age,  be  repaired 
to  India,  where  he  obtained  a  handsome 
fortune.  On  his  return  he  married,  and 
settled  for  some  time  at  Elgin ;  af^er  which 
he  purchased  a  considerable  esute  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, formerly  the  property  and 
residence  of  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  uncle  tft 
the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

BROMHEAD,  John,  Esq.,  formeriy  a 
colonel  of  the  South  Lincoln  MUltia,  at 
Lincoln,  Dec.  5,  I8I7.  While  an  officer 
in  the  army,  he  received  a  wound  at  the 
siese  of  Louisbtirgh ;  but  marrying  Miss 
A.  Darwin,  retired  from  the  service.  Ho 
wu  bora  in  1741,  and  died  at  Lincoln  in 
the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

BROWN,  Mr.  Matthew,  hte  of  Sc 
John's  Square,  Clerkenwell,  Printer,  Jan. 
10,  18l8,inhis72dyeaT.  Hewasaliveiy* 
man  of  the  Company  of  Stationers  during^ 
half  a  century,  and  one  of  those  respeet-> 
able  persons  entitled  to  an  annuity  or  30^ 
per  annum,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Bowyer  to 
such  of  his  brethren  as  had  not  proved 
soccessfol  in  trade. 

BRYDONE,  Patrick,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  and 
F.R.  S.,  cf  Lennel  House,  Comptroller 
of  the  Scamp  Office.  He  was  formeriy  in 
the  Army,  and  afterwards  dbtinguished 
himself  as  an  author  of  hb  own  tmvelsA 
&c.  &c«  A  memoir  of  him  in  our  next 
volume. 

BURKHARD,  Louis,  lately  at  Caiio, 
in  Egypt,  of  adysenteiy,  youngeat  son  of 
Colonel  Gideon  Burkhard.  Mr.  L.  B. 
being  a  young  man  of  an  ardent  and  enter- 
prising mind,  oflfered  his  services  10  the' 
English  Association  for  making  Diaco- 
veriea  in  the  interior  of  (Africa.  After 
having  learned  the  languages,  and  acquired, 
the  Imowlege  necessary  for  a  journey  of 
this  kind,  he  set  off  some  yesrs  sgo,  and 
repaired  to  ^iro,  to  join  the  caravan 
which  comes  every  year  firom  Torobuctoo, 
and  to  penetrate  into  that  country,  which 
has  hitherto  been  inacceaaible  to  Euro- 
peans; but  some  troubles  which  broke 
out  in  that  part  of  the  world  hindered  the 
arrival  of  this  caravan  for  a  whole  year. 
,  Aided  by  fats  Mussulman  Costnme,  and 
'  hts  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and 
Torkisfa  languages,  Mr.  Burkhard  had 
made  a  great  number  of  new  and  important 
discoveries,  which  the  En^ish  Aasociation 
irill  probably  publish.  At  length  this- 
dtfiiVB^  iftiob'bad  been  e»  long  and  irn* 
KM  2 
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|Mtdeptly  expected,  emved,  bat  before  he  remembered,  mtde  JooiperHtU,  Dttfl 

could  depart  with  it,  Mr.  Burkbeid  sunk  ibefhced  their  residence.    He  afwrmwde 

under  the  diMider,  and  hi*  death  bai  de-  married  MiaaBamej,iheauthoreiaoftb<MC 

ttioyed  the  mott  flattering  hopea.     Hii  well-known  novpU,  Evelina,  Cecilia,  Ca- 

ditiancfi  fram  hii  own  country  had  not  mlUa,  and  the  Wanderer.   He  haa  left  ooc 

-lesrened  his  attachment  to  it ;   in  the  son,  Aleaandcr  D*Afblay,  Esq^r   lac'ly 


coune  of  last  winter    he  sent  a  bill  of     elected  a  fellow  of  Caios*college, 
«xchanKe  for  a  considerable  sum  for  the     bridge. 

idief  of  the  pov.  DB  CRESPIGNY,  Sir  Claude  Cham- 

pion, Bart.,  D.  C.L.,Jan.99,  1818,  in 
liocolns-Inn  Fields,  i^^  88.  He  was  lor 
C.  ncirly  half  a  century  receiver-genffal  of 

droits  of  sdrotralty,  and  a  treasurer  of 
CARROL, Sir  William,  July  13,  I8l8»     Somerset-House, 
at  Fnnkfort  on  the  Maine,   in  the  85th         He  was  created  a  baronet  in  180S,  mmd 


year  of  his  age.    He  wss  formerly  a  lieu-  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heii . 

lenant-coloner  in  the  Yorksliire  militia.  Joieph  Clerk,  Esq.  lu:  has  left  one 

CHALMERS,  M^-General  Sir  John,  William  ChamiHon. 
K.C  B.,  Mareh  31,  I8l7f  in  his  passage        DERING,  Dowager  Lady,  (DonNhy), 

fiom  Madns  to  England,  after  a  period  of  reUct  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  of  SnrretKloD 

forty-two  years'  senrice.   He  waa  colonel  of  Dering  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  nwnd- 

the  1 7th  regiment  Madras  native  infiuitry.  mother  tothe  present  baronet.    Her  Lnd^ 

CLERKE,     the    Rcr.    Sir    WUl.am  ship  died  at  her  house  at Tunbri^ge- Wells, 

Henry,  rector  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  aged  Apvil  I8i8,sffed73. 
66,  April  10,  1818.  DOUGLAS,  Hon.John,May  lst,1818. 

In  1790  be  published  a  worksumsted  in  Cumberland -Place,  St.  Mary-le>Bone« 

by  his  humanity :  **  Thoughtt  on  theraeans  He  wmm  grandfather  to  the  present  Maiqow 

of  preserving  the  Heakh  of  the  Poor,  by  of  Abercom,  father  to  the  Counteao  of 

the  Prevention  of  Epidemic  Fevers.*'  Aberdeen,  and  son-in-law  of  Lord  Han- 

COCKBURN ,  John,  Ek|.,  at  Biistoly  wood,  having  married  the  late  Lady  Fmoces 

in  April  1818,  aged  64,  formerly  governor  Lsscelles. 
ofTantumquary  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  DOWDSWELL,  Mrs.,   relict  of  thw 

COLEBROOKE,  Lady,  relict  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Dowdswell,  at  Sob- 

eelebnted  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  Bart. ,  bunr,  Mareh  37,1818.  Her  husband  acted 

aged  79,  at  Hamj«tead,  Aug.  13,1818.  as  Chsncellor  of  the  Exchequer  during  the 

CONYERS,   John,  £»q.,  of  Ke|fpel-  (irsi  Rockingham  administration.  Hie  late 

Hall  Court,  Essex,  at  his  house  in  South-  Sir  William  Cadrington,Bart.,was  herbn>* 

Andley^sticet,  Grosveno^iquare.  ther ;  aiKl  of  her  three  sons  one  was  latelj 

GOOK,  Mr.  David,  printer,  drowned  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  and  another  wm 

while  bathing  in  the  sea  at  Boulogne,  in  a  Member  of  the  British  Hoi^se  of  Coan- 

Oct.  1818.     He  wu  carried  out  by  the  mons. 

impetuosity  of  the  tide,  as   was  also  his        DRUMMOND,  Mre.,  wife  of  Lieut- 
companion  Mr.  OgUvie,  but  the  latter  waa  General  Drummond,  of  Dmmmeriiance  at 
gawd  by  the  boat  of  an  English  packet.  Coldecs  Castle,  June  5,  1818. 
Tbey  were  both  good  swimmers.  DUNCOMBE,  Lady  Olivia  Psuncefoety 

CORNELYfMr.,  the  father  of  the  first  youngest  daughter  of  the  Eari  of  Csvao, 

ftage  at  Dublin,  in  1818,  in  the  83d  year  and  wife  to  F.  Doncombe,  Esq.,  in  the 

of  his  age.  spring  of  1818. 

CREEVY,  Mrs.,  at  Brussels,  in  the         DUNCOMBE,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Coaa- 

scunmer  of  1818.    She  was  »ife  of  T.  grove,  Knaresborough,  in  the  conutj  of 

Crcevy,  £•<)•»  *bo  has  sat  in  several  par-  York,  in  April  1818,  in  the  90th  year  ef 

liamenu,  and  widow  of  the  late  W.  Onl,  his  ase. 

Esq.  of  Fenton,  co.  of  Northumberiand.  DUNEROY,  Mn  Jaoe,  at  Kensiagtoa* 

May  39,  1818.  She  wu  descended,  oe  her 

fother's  side,    from  an  andent   refugee 

D.  French  family,  and  on  her  mother's,  Ireei 

theEariof  Cassilisyof  Cassilii/io  theeoiimy 

D' ARBLAY,  Alexander,  Esq.,  a  gene-  of  Ayr,  North  Britain. 


lil  in  the  French  lerrice,  one  of  the 

of  Honour  to  Louis  XVHl,  &c«    He  came 

to  «his  country  in  the  early  part  of  the 

French  revolution,  in  company  with  Talley-         EDRED,  John,  Eiq.    This  gcntli 

nnd,  Narbonne,  LaUyTolendahl,aiid  other     was    born    in   1718.    After    the    t 

disiiiytfshsd  enrigranu,  who,  it  may  be     ednoatipD,  he  waa  ateitted  into  t}M  mt- 
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i4te*  of  Gaofigr  II.  and  toon  to  the  ndk- 
aiPogt  to  the  Preteiee,  above  which  con* 
ditlODy  during  the  coane  of  three  retgnsy 
it  waa  not  hit  good  fortune  to  be  pro- 
noted. 

On  court  dajfa,  he  appeared  in  all  hit 
glofy,  having  the  control  of  the  ttate- 
RKNn,  into  which  well-drcsaed  ladiea  were 
admitteil;  and  to  those  he  always  paid 
particolar  attention.  TIte  attainment  of 
aoeb  a  wonderful  degree  of  longevity 
Boat  aeceuarily  hive  produced  a  variety 
of  singular'ttiet.  Hit  favourite  beverage 
waa  porter ;  hit  favourite  amutenient, 
anoking.  Afler  existing  near  a  century, 
ho  continued  to  eat  and  drink  very 
hcanily :  for  a  pound  of  beef  steaks  were 
not  unfreqneiitly  noiatened  with  a  pot  of 
hie  &voarite  beverage.  In  this  he  haa 
been  known  to  have  indulged  to  the 
anonnt  of  three  quarts  a  day.  It  was 
perhap  fare  like  tliis,  in  which  he 
indulged  until  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
death,  thst  lately  enabled  him  to  carry  a 
heavy  silver  mace  before  Hia  R.  H.  the 
Prince  Reaeni,  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  as 
I>tpQty  Seijeant  at  Arms!  When  he 
dmnk  spirits,  it  waa  British  gin,  to  which 
he  gave  the  preference  ;  and  although 
hia  allowance  for  board  wages,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  7id.  per  day,  yet  he  con- 
trived half  a  century  ago,  to  purdiase 
several  little  tenements  near  to  Lady 
Blum'  alms-houses,  in  the  vicinity  of 
TothiU-fieldt.  Thither  he  repaired  weekly 
to  collect  his  rents,  and  to  bring  home 
his  dinner.  He  died  Jan.  6,  1818,  at 
his  apartments  in  St.  James's  Pahce  in 
the  lOOth  year  of  his  see. 

ELFORD,  Colonel  Jolin,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  St.  John's  Newfoundland,  in 
London,  June  lyih.  1816. 

ENYS,  John,  Esq.  late  lient.-col.  of 
the  39th  regiment  of  foot,  at  St.  James's 
aqoaie,  Bath.  His  charscter  as  an  oflBoer, 
while  he  long  commanded  that  distin- 
guished regiment,  is  too  well-known  to 
require  an  eulogium;  as  a  man,  the 
suavity  of  hb  mamiers,  and  active  l>ene- 
vnlence  of  his  disposition,  have  been  uni- 
versally acknowlqjcd  and  admired;  as  a 
friend  and  a  relation,  tlie  constaticy  of  hia 
atcaehroenta,  and  the  warmth  of  his  aflec- 
tioB  did  equal  honour  to  the  goodness  of 
hia  heart.  A  martyr  to  gout,  and  other 
painful  but  more  fatal  diseaaes,  he  closed 
a  life  of  patient  suffering  on  Thursday, 
July  80,  in  his  6 1st  year. 

ERSKINE,  Hon.  Lieuu-coU  Thomas, 
on  his  paitage  to  Ceykm,  the  youngest 
etn  of  Lord  Eiakinoy  early  in  1818.  He 
sanud  thiooghout  the  campaigna  in 
Spain  m  a  captain  of  linht  infentiy  in  the 
MH  regynent,  and  behaved  with  gittt 


gallantty  in  the  battle  of  the  ^reneet^ 
where  being  shot  in  the  thigh,  he  waa' 
sent  home  by  the  Medical  Board,  and  on 
his  recovenr  was  placed  by  the  Duke  of 
York  on  the  staff  of  the  army  in  the 
a4iutant-f;enerars  department  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  took  the  command  in 
Flanden. 

He  wu  in  the  bcttfe  of  the  16th  of 
June,  and  afterwards  on  the  1 8th  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  where    his   station 
placed  him  in  the  dangerous  position  of 
being  attendant  on   the   Duke,  around 
whom    almost    every  officer  was   either 
killed  or  wounded.    Among  the  rest  this 
brave  young  man  had  his  left  arm  carried' 
off  by  a  cannon-ball,  which,  passing  aloof' 
the  other,  laid  bare  the  whole  of  it,  by 
which  he  lost  the  use  of  two  of  his  fingers, 
but    that    arm  was    ssved.    When    thr 
cannon-shot  had    thrown  him  from  hia 
horse,  and  as  he  lay  bleeding  upon  the 

? round  in  this  mangled  condition,  the 
russian  musketry  and  trumpets  beior 
heard  at  a  distance,  he  seized  his  hat  with 
his  remaining  shattered  arm,  and  waving 
it  roand  him,  cheered  his  companions  in ' 
the  midst  of  the  dying  and  the  dead,  the 
Duke  oF  Wellington  being  then  close  bj' 
him,  who  desired  he  roi^t  be  carried  to 
hia  tent.  It  must  be  some  consolation  to 
his  afflicted  femily,  that  he  must  have 
distinguished  Ulratelf  in  the  opinion  of 
hb  great  commander,  as  he  was  imme- 
diately recommended  by  him  for  the  rank 
of  m^or,  though  a  very  young  officer  | 
and  in  a  year  afterwards  to  the  rank  Of 
lieut.-€olonel,  with  the  appointment  of 
adjut.-general  in  Ceylon.  Bat  he  wta 
doomed  never  to  arrive  there,  for  a  couch 
attended  bv  consumptive  symptoms,  am- 
ing  from  his  wound,  Isid  too  deep  a  hoM 
on  him  to  derive  benefit  from  the  voyage, 
and  he  died  on  his  passage  to  India.  A 
remsric  of  his  regarding  the  battle  of 
Waterioo  is  memorable— <<  Nothing," 
he  aatd,  *'  but  English  officers  and  sol- 
diers (by  srhich,  of  coune,  he  meant  those 
of  the  Onited  Empire)  could  possibly 
have  fought  it  through  to  triumpn  as  we 
dki ;  nor  ould  even  the  consummate  skill 
and  esqierience  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
have  done  any  thing  at  all  in  it,  had  it  not 
been  combined  with  his  dauntless  intra* 
pldity,  which  enabled  him  to  distinguish 
and  to  persevere  amidst  a  scene  where  the 
most  moral  courage,  without  such  a  fear- 
less constitution,  might  liave  suggested  a 
different  course  to  the  most  accompliahed 
officer  in  the  world."  Colonel  Erskine 
waa  only  95  years  of  age,  and  has  Icf^ 
three  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  an  infimt 
of  a  few  months  old. 

BVAN»,  Joseph,  Esq.  in  l8l8,aiBen. 
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wen,  new  KUkenDy,  iKUndi  He  died  pot-  uMciioUi  aboot  Qoecn  AanCf  GeM»I« 

"seMed  of  couidenble  property,  which  he  and  II*    The  foUowiog  tcpoiioty  wkmk  he 

almoft  entirely  beouetthed  to  diaritable  gave  of  himtelf,  is  estncted  from  a  memoir 

nurpOMs.    The  folbiring  are  among  the  of  thjt  remarkable  old  manlatdypoUiihed: 

beqaeats:— To  the  CberitaUe  Society,  —  <'  He  wie  bom  at  Netbeniid,  m  ibm 

100^  ^y^^i    ^OOl.  aryear  to  the  Bene-  parish  of  Kirknrd»  j^iout  ten  milm  North 

▼olent  &)ciety  ;  100^  a-year  to  the  Fever  of  Prumelzier,  the  yoaqgett  of  fiftceo 

Hotue;  100/.  a<year  to  Lee-)and  Poor-  children;  hie  father's  name  vaa  Jamee, 

hooM;    loot,  to  die  Kilkenny  Library ;  hit  mother's  maiden  name  SomerriUe. 

lOOL  a-year  for  a  Dispensary  ^  50/.  a-year  He  wat  at  school  at  Dnn%ie,  in  Lawrk- 

to  the  Penny  Society ;    30t  a  year  to  the  shire,  about  nine  miles  fimn  Lintrk;    hia 

Scring  Banks;   b'boL  to  the  Charitable  mother's  fiienda  came  from  Nid>ika»9  in 

Loin ;   10002.  a-year  for  the  esubl'uh-  the  parish  of  Carnwah ;   he  wu  bnd  a 

meat  of  an  hospital  to  contain  30  old  shoe-maker  at  Linton,  on  the  Dumfrin 

sertantf  and  30  children  of  both  sexes  —  road,  abont  three  milea  from  Cair  Muir ; 

to  the  females  he  has  bcqaeathed  50f.  he  first  entered  into  the  amy  in  a  tegt- 

each  on  their  marriage.  ment  of  Dragoons,  called  the  Ghifov 

EYRJE,  Lady  Qiariotte,  at  Brixton,  Greys  (not  the  pnsem  Scots  Greys) ;  alter 

Ang.  6,  1818,  daughter  of  the  karl  of  this  he  served  in  the  70th  regimcni;   he 

Newbmgh,  aged  26.  nas  about  19  or  13  yean  oM  at  the  battle 

of  Sheriff  Mttiri  temembeis  Qneen  Anoe 

and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  i   haa  eeoB 

F.  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough  in  England  ;•  he 

recoUccta    Lord  Stair  calling  upon  fain 

FEATONBY,  Mr.  A.  Ao^.  15,  1818,  frther,  who  ms  a  fiurmer,  and  left  tfae 

at    Doiham.     This   person,    who  lived  etiate  of  Gair  Matr.   in  conseqoenec  of 

donqg  the  greater  pert  of  his  life  in  a  LAirson»  of  Cair  Muir,  throwtng  tfarve 

■late  of  abject  penury,  is  said  to  have  died  farms  into  q^  ibr  slieep.**    The  ranaina 

voirth  30,000t    He  has  not  unfrei|uently.  of  the  old  man  were  intencd  in  Bang^iteo 

aecepted    employment   in    the    turnpike  chinch-yard,  on  Sunday,  attended  by  n 

roads  in  the  breaking  of  stones,  tSte. ;  and  nameroos  assemblage  of   both  old  and 

the  coat  which  he  wore  up  to  the  Ume  of  young  persons,  and  one  common  eenri* 

his  death  was  so  patched, ^hat  scarcely  a  ment  oif  regret  seemed  to  pervade    all 

|>article  of  the  doth  of  which    it  was  classes,  at  the  Isat  farewell  of  their  oU 

eriglnally  composed  could  be  discovered  friend,  who  was  universally  bek»ved. 

amongst  the  «  shreds  and  pauhes"  which  FIELDING,  Rt.  Hon.  Cath.  Fmpoea^ 

it  exhibited.  daughter  of  the  late  Viseoont  Fieldiiig» 

FERGUSON,   David,  sged  134,  on  and  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Deob^,  at 

Au^.  6,  1818,  at  the  ville  of  Dunkirk,  Berwick  House,  Salop,  in  1818. 

near  Boughtoo-under-the-Blean,    Kenu  FILMORE,  Lady,  wife  of  the  B«v. 

He  was  a  Scotchman,  but  had  resided  in  Sir  John  Filmoie,  Bart,  of  East  Sottoa 

the  ville  of  Dunkirk  between  »0  and  60  Park  Rent,  July  31,  1818. 

years :    he  was, '  until  a  few  years,  back,  a  FISHER,  William,  Esq.,  April  1S18» 

vjsry  industrious,  active,  and  hard-working  in  his  70th  year ;  he  was  formerly  comp* 

la^urer.    For  the  last  fimr  or  five  years  troUer  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Laa- 

of  hia  life  he  had  kept  hia  bed ;  he  was,  caster. 

however,  able  to  sit  up  and  uke  bis  meals,  FLEMING,  Richard,  Esq.  at  Bromp* 

and  to  converse  most  cheerfully  with  hia  ton,   near  London,  Feb.  8,  1818.    He 

numerous  visitors,    enjoying   very   good  resided  for  many  years  at  Wandswoith  in 

health.    About   a  quarter  of   an  hour  Snney,  and  was  one  of  the  deputy  litnie 

before  his  death,  he  waa  helped  to  a  baaiu  nants  and  oldest  magistrates  for  the  cobm, 

of  broth,  which  he  partook  of  heanily,  and  formerly  a  colonel  in  the  army,    lift 

biit  observed,  that  he  thoi^ght  he  was  served  39  years  in  variooa  paru  of  the 

eotitftodie:   af^er  taking  the  broth,  he  globe.    Several  of  his  last  years   ware 

laid  fumaelf  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  hu  spent  at  Bath,  where  hu  benevolence  was 

countenance  underwent  a  alight  change,  exercised   in  the   promotion  of  pnblic 

when   he  breathed    his  last  without   a  iiMtitntkms  in  that  city.    In  the  eaia^ 

struggle.    He  was  married  in  the  year  blishment  of  the  Penitentiary  and  Lock 

1761,  at  St.  Mildred's,  Canterbury,  to  Aaylom,  he  was  the  zealous  coe4iiilor  ef 

Susan  Codham,  who  has  bug  since  been  its  indefatigable  chaifman,  and  ite  li«di 

dead,  and  he  had  no  childrrn.     He  waa  have  been  from  time  to  time  UbemUyeng-' 

always    esteemed,  by    his    neighbours  a  mented  by  hia  meane —indeed  fab  i^*» 

most  cheerful  companion,  and  was  accns*  rity  knew  no  boundi  bat  ni  the  liaitt  of 

tqned  to  relate  many  odd  stories  and  his  fortune. 
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-'  FLOOD, l4eiit.-geiMnl»  im  Jan.  IS  10 
«f  the  gout  in  hit  itomach.  Ha  wai 
colonel  <n  the  8th  drsgooni,  and  governor 
ofTtlbarr  and  Giavesend  forti. 

FOLEY,  Hon.  Edmitl,  M.P.  for 
Drokmcb,  In  the  connty  of  Worcester,  at 
Newport,  Heiefordshde,  July  38, 1818. 

FRASER,  Sir  William,  Bert,  of  a  fit  of 
ipoplexy,  in  Bedford  iqaare,  Feb.  Id, 
1818,  one  of  the  olden  memben  of  the 
Triolcy  Hooae,  &c.  iged  78.  He  had 
been  at  the  Ponce  Regent'i  levee  the  pre- 
ceding day  in  good  health.  Sir  William 
WM  descended  fiom  a  yoanger  branch  of 
the  &m'ily  of  Fraaer  of  Lovat,  ennobled  by 
King  Barnes  I.  of  ScotUiid,  and  was 
brought  vp  in  tlie  naval  service  of  the 
£ist  India  Company,  two  of  whose  ships 
he  commanded,  namely,  the  Lord  Mans- 
field, lost  in  comiitf  out  uf  Bengal  river, 
in  1773,  and  the  JBjurl  of  Mansfield,  from 
1777  to  1785.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
In  1806.  At  ths  age  of  56  he  married 
Elixsbeth,  daoghter  dT  James  Farquhwr- 
son,  esq.  merchant  of  I<oodon,  by  whom 
he  had  twenty-eight  children.  Three 
sow  and  fourteen  daughters  are  still 
Hving.  He  was  the  fourth  of  the  &mi1y 
who  died  since  Michaelmas  1817. 


G. 


GAMON,  Sir  Richard,  Bart,  in  George- 
street,  Hanover-square,  sgcd  69,  in  tlie 
Spring ofi818.  HewasSiesonof  R ich- 
ud  Gamon,  esq.  by  a  daughter  of  John 
Grace,  esq.  of  Grace  Cistie,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  He  wss  born  in 
1748,  and  educated  at  Winchester  school. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  the  electors  of 
Winchester,  he  resigned  the  ofiice  of 
€>ommissioner  of  the  Salt  Duties,  that  he 
might  be  eligible  to  become  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Parliament,  which  trust  he 
foithfully  discharged  nearly  30  years. 
With  him  originated  that  useful  and  hu- 
mane law  for  regulating  the  number  of 
outside  psssengers  on  stsge  coaches.  In 
1795  he  wss  created  a  Baronet.  Sir 
Richard  married  Grace,  daoghter  of  James 
Jefferys,  esq.  half  sister  to  tM  late  Duke  of 
Grafton,  and  the  first  Lord  Southamptoo, 
by  whom  he  had  no  iaiie.  In  1796  he 
vvas  united  to  Lsdy  Amelia,  relict  of 
Thomu  Ivie  Cooke,  esq,  daughter  of  the 
late  and  sister  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Athol.  This  lady  died  in  1806,  leaving 
one  daughter,  bom  in  1797-  The  baro- 
netcy devolves,  agreeably  to  the  patent, 
In  (aalure  of  male  issue,  to  Richard  Grace, 
of  Grace  Castle,  Ireland.  A  sister  of  Sir 
KUaid  nailed  (he  lift  Dokn  of  Chaudos, 


by  whom  she  wee  mother  to  the  present 
Marchioness  of  Buckingham. 

GARSTIN,Mrs.,Alicta  Caroline,  Jan.  ai  • 
181 8,  at  St.  Stephen's,  near  St.  Albans. 
She  was  second  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Sheffield,  Bait,  and  widow  of 
Chichester  Fortescue  Garstin,  late  miyar 
of  the  Hertfordshire  Militia. 

GEDGE,  Air.  Peter,  at  Bury  St* 
Edmunds,  Suffolk,  Jan.  7th,  1818.  He 
acted  as  a  respecuble  sad  IntelligentBditor 
tt  well  ss  rroprietor  of  the  Bury  and 
Norwich  Post,  during  many  years. 

GERMAINS  St.,  Countess  of,  at  Port 
Elliot,  Cornwall,  July  Q5tb,  1818. 

GILBERT,  Mn.  of  the  PHory,  Bod- 
min, aged  75,  in  June  1818.  To  • 
refined  undersundiug  and  superior  Intel- 
lect, she  uni<bd  all  the  social  virtues  and 
fiiscinating  graces  which  can  adorn  the 
female  character.  Several  individual  of 
the  fint  rank  and  eminence;  courted  "her 
friendship  and  correspondence ;  amongst 
whom  were  Dr.  Johnson,  John  Himtcf 
the  anatomist,  and  Gspt.  Qarke  the  cir- 
cumnavigator. 

GILLESPIE,  William,  atRuthweUia 
the  county  of  Dumfriea,  N.  B.  an  old 
Chelsea  Penaioner,  June  1 5  th,Jl  8 1 8 .  If  we 
are  to  give  credit  to  his  own  calculation 
he  was  born  in  17  lO,  as  he  lately  affirmed 
that  he  was  108  years  of  age)  bis  dis- 
charge, however,  which  is  dated  in  1763. 
and  characterises  him  as  being  *'  then 
worn  out"  in  the  sendee,  makes  him  a 
few  years  younger,  but  still  upwards  of 
100.  He  enlisted  when  young  in  the 
Eoniskilien  dragoons,  and  served  in  the 
German  wan  under  Lord  Stair,  in  1743-4. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in 
1 745  his  regiment  was  recalled,  and  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Preston  Pans,  he  eallantly 
saved  a  stand  of  colours  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  sod  took  them 
to  the  celebrated  Col.  Gardiner,  who  had 
then  received  his  aeath  wound,  and  wu 
reclining  on  a  bankat  a  little disuoce.  Gil^ 
lespie  continued  to  walk  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood till  within  a  few  days  of  hit 
death.     Ht  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

GLEDSTANES,  Lieut.  General,  Sir 
Albert,  April  35th,  in  SalUbury-street, 
London. 

GOLDING,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Harden 
Earls,  Berks,  July  33,  1818,  in  Clifford- 
street,  in  his  73d  year.  He  was  formerlv 
M.  P.  for  Downton,  and  one  of  tha 
Lords  Commissioner!  of  the  Admiralty, 
during  Lord  Sidmouth's  administration* 
He  formerly  obuined  a  consideM>le  for- 
tune in  the  Esft  Indies. 

GRANT,  Charles  Miles,  merchant, 
of  Grove-road,  Mile-end,  s^  48,  in  the 
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mmmcfof  1818,  leaving  a  disconiolaU 
widow  and  family  to  deplore  tlie  lofs  of 
ooo.of  the  bete  hatbands  and  fatbert. 
Hit  death  was  occationed  bjr  the  tcicden- 
Ulgoiog-offuf  tliatdangerottt  wea(Jon  a 
luring^gun  in  hit  own  garden  on  the 
SundiTpfecedin^, 

GRENF£LL,Hon.  Mrt.  UdtofP. 
Grenfell,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  Taplow  House, 
Bnckt,  and  sister  oT  Viscount  Doncrail, 
May  19tb  1818. 

GWILLYM,  Richard,.  £sq,  at  the 
Batbf  of  Lucca,  in  Ittly,  in  his  ft4th  year. 
He  was  formerly  ]Li^ut.  Col.  of  the  $u|)ple- 
mentary  Militia,  and  resided  for  many  years 
at  Bewtey  Hallj  uear  Warrington,  ianca- 
•hire. 


H. 


HALL,  Capt.  Sir  Robert,  Knt.  at 
KiBgitou,  Upper  Canada,  early  in  1618. 
He  was  born  in  1779^  and  having  been 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  hit  M^esty't 
Navy  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
he  evinced  sucn  considerable  abilities  at 
could  not  liave  failed  to  render  him 
an  highly  useful  servant  of  the  pobl'tc. 
But  he  wat  prematurely  cutoff,  atKingtion, 
in  Upper  Canada  in  the  39th  year  of  bit 

«g«- 

HALSEY,  Joteph,  Esq.  of  Gaddes- 

den  P^,  Herts,  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Feb. 
lOtb,  1818,  in  hit  44th  year.  He  tat  for 
many  y ran  in  parliament. 

HAMILTON,  Licut.-Col.  Sir  W.  O. 
at  Manor-houae,  Old  Windsor  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  arrived  frrim 
London  the  preceding  afteroooii,  and  had 
retired  to  rest  raihfr  rarlier  than  tisual, 
complaining  only  of  extreme  fatigue.  In 
the  morning  he  was  found  apparently  in  a 
profound  sleep  ;  but  to  the  inexpressible 
gfief  of  his  friends,  it  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  the  sleep  ofdeath.  The  surg<>on  who 
wu  immediately  called  in  was  of  opinion 
that  he  mutt  have  died  in  a  complete  state 
oT^ncope,  oi  fainting,  occasioned  by  the 
mptur:^  oF  a  blood- veasel. 

HAWKE,  Hon.  Annabella.  March 
31tt,  I8l8,  in  Chnpel-street,  Grosvenor- 
pLace,  aged  80.     She  was  sister  to  the 

Eetent  Peer,  and  gran«'«daugfater  of  Sir 
Iward,  afterwards  Lord  Hawke,  to  whoae 
naval  achievements  this  country  is  so 
KTratly  indebted. —  It  is  impossible  for 
^otewho  knew  this  amiable  lady  to  re- 
■traiu  their  wishcj  from  recording  her 
character.  If  61ial  piety  —  if  an  adhe- 
rence to  integrity  in  every  action  of  a 
life  of  anxiety  >— if  retignation  to  the 
Divine  Will  during  the  protracted  period 
of  a  fatal  complaint  — if   a    thorough 


conviction  of  the  revealed  trutht  of  CfarlRi- 
anity^  and  obedience  to  its  precepts,  are, 
as  we  firmly  believe  they  are,  qoalifica* 
tioos  for  a  heavenly  reward,  her  loss  is 
not  to  be  deplored.  It  was  her  consolation 
to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  affectionate 
friend.  Miss  Stacpoole,  her  constant  cum- 

Emiou  from  their  early  youth.  — Min 
awVe  wts  author  of  the  poem  of"  Babj- 
Ion,*'  and  other  works,  published  io  IBU. 
Her  talents,  improved  by  an  excellent 
education,  and  graced  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  modern  laoguaget,' were  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  Religion,  as  hn 
life  was  dt- voted  to  its  duties. 

HAWKINS,  Lieut..C.l.  of  the  Ben- 
gal army,  in  1 8 1 8,  at  Camdeu-place.  He 
served  in  India,  during  Q6  years.  In  the 
course  of  hit  service,  he  commanded  a 
tmall  army  in  the  oeded  country  of  Bun- 
dlecund,  and  wat  pretented  with  a  ter- 
vice  of  plate  by  the  officert  of  his  own 
corps,  at  a  proof  of  their  esteem.  Hebu 
left  a  widow  and  several  children  to  lament 
his  loss. 

HELICAR,  Mr.  Thomas,  Juo.  of 
Bristol,  Jan.  3,  ]8l4,  having  been  drowned 
in  the  Rhone  while  proceeding  in  the 
packet  from  Lyons  to  Avignon.  Thia 
vessel  liaving  unhappily  struck  on  a  rock» 
the  deceased  was  thrown  overboard  by  the 
violence  of  the  thock,  and  thut  lost  hsi  life. 
Tlie  bodv  wat  afterwardt  found  and  inter- 
red in  tne  town  of  St.  Eaprit. 

HILL,  Mrs.  Rupertia,  in  Foie-atreet, 
London,  aged  71,  Aug.  3,  1818.  She  wat 
the  daughter  of  a  tobacconist,  who  tome 
yeart  ago  left  her  a  considerable  property, 
which,  by  oeconomy,  she  extended  to  the 
large  sum  of  100,000/.  The  principal 
part  of  it  she  hat  left  to  Methodist  reli* 
giont  ettablishments,  and  to  variout  dia- 
rit^Ie  inttitutiont ;  the  remainder  among 
her  relatione.  A  considerable  crowd  astern- 
bled  to  view  her  retnaint  lying  in  state ; 
which  were  tftenrardt  conveyecl  for  intet- 
ment  in  great  funeral  pomp  to  the  College 
at  Cheshunt,  founded  by  Lady  Huntingdon. 

HONEYWOOD,  William,  Esq.  of 
Mark  Hall,  in  Londpn,  Feb.  8,  1616,  io 
his  59th  year.  He  inherited  hit  large 
estates  in  Kent  and  Estex,  from  his  uncle 
who  served  for  many  years  as  knight  of  the 
thire  fur  tlie  former  county  i  and  he  him- 
self represented  it  from  the  year  1806,  to 
1813.  He  it  succeeded  in  bis  estates  by 
his  eldest  ton,  W.  P.  Honey  wood,  Esq. 
who  hat  been  lately  elected  one  of  tne 
members  for  Kent. 

HOPE,  SirGeorgej  k.  c.  b.  Rear  Admi- 
ral of  the  Red,  Major-general  of  Marince,^ 
and  M.  P.  for  East  Grinstead,  at  his  houa* 
in  the  Admiralty,  May  Od,  1818. 
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Sir -George  bid  long  been  in  a  declining 
.Uite  of  httlth,  end  in  consaqutnce  of 
lihich  he  bed  just  resigned  the  office  of  e 
junior  l^irdof  the  Admirsliy,  e  little  before 
which  he  was  made  Msjor-geneial  of 
Marines.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

HUDSON,  Lady  Anne,  the  wife  of 
£.  Hudson,  £m|.  of  Wimpole-strcet,  Lon- 
doQi  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  Marquis 
Townshend,  in  the  spring  of  1818.  This 
lady  has  left  a  husband  and  eight  children 
to  deplore  ber  loss. 

HUME,  the  very  Rev.  John,  in  the 
summer  of  1 8 1 8,  at  Derby,  aged  75.  He 
was  nephew  of  the  late  Bishop  Hume,  for- 
merly a  prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral^ 
master  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
vlear  of  Gillingham. 

HUNT,  Sir  Vere,£art.  in  the  county  of 
Tlpperaiy,  Ireland,  in  1818.  Sir  V.  raised 
several  military  corps,  during  the  late  war, 
and  after  some  time  purchased  the  island 
of  Luudy,  in  the  Bristol  Chaimelj  oa 
speailttiion. 

HUTCHINSON,  the  Hon.  Maigaret 
Hely,in  1S18,  at  the  Hot-wells,  Bristol. 
She  was  tlie  4ih  daughter  of  the  late  Baro- 
nesa  Donoughmore,  by  the  Right  Hon« 
John  Hely  Hutchinson,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  Sute  in  Ireland. 


JAMES,  John,  Esq.  at  Dublin,  in  his 
95di  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  W.  J. 
James,  of  Langley  Hall,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  and  of  Lady  Jane  James,  sis- 
ter of  the  Marquis  Camden.  He  had 
been  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Ox- 
fonL  He  engaged  in  the  army  during 
the  campaigns  of  1814  and  1813,  and  dis- 
tinguished biroselt  so  much  in  that  career, 
.as  to  liave  received  the  thanks  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  some  of  the 
military  orders  of  those  Sovereigns.  Since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  Mr.  James  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Mu- 
nich, and  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  the 
Hague.  In  consequence  of  ill  hMlth,  he 
returned  to  England  in  1816,  and  soon 
•Iter  repaired  to  Ireland.  He  married, 
June  38,  1814,  Lady  Emily  Jane  Stuan^ 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
and  sister  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  by  whom 
he  has  ltd  one  son. 

JOHNSON,  Richard,£sq.  agcd75,  in 
1818.  Hi>  was  treasurer  of  the  county, 
and  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  borough  of 
Lancaster.  He  was  father  of  ihe  corpora- 
tion, havii^  served  the  office  of  mayor 
three  times,  m*  lo  1793>  1805^  and 
^8U. 


ISH  AN,SirJnebnian,  Bart,  at  Lamport, 
in  the  county  of  Nortliampton.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle.  Sir  Edmund  Ishan,  ;he 
sixth  baronet,  in  1773*  having  previously 
married,  in  1766,  Susannah,  daughter  oif 
._  Barrett,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  four 

sons  and  seven  daughtera. 


K 


KENRICK,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Aug.  6, 
1818,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Keiirick,  a 
celebrated  writer,  in  the  83d  year  of  her 
age. 

KER,  Lady  Mary,  February  11, 1818, 
in  New  Norfolk-street,  St.  MaiY-le-Bone. 
She  was  third  sister  of  tl^  late  John  Duke 
of  Roxburgh,  groom  of  the  stole  to  Hia 
present  Majesty,  celebrated  for  his  splen- 
did collection  of  books. 


LAKENHEATH,  Rev.  J.  Bama,  rec- 
tor of  Bamingham,  Weston,  Suffix,  Jaa. 
31,  1818,  at  the  advanced  age  of  97.  He 
was  a  man  of  inflealble  integritv,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  eoonoroical  habits,  is 
thought  to  have  accumulated  a  capital  but 
little  sliort  of  half  a  million  of  money. 

LEIGH,  Mrs.  Mary,  at  Harpenden, 
Herts,  aged  99.  She  was  sister  to  the  two 
last  Lords  Ducie,  and  aunt  to  the  present 
one. 

LEMAN,  apt.  N.  Orgill,  U|e  of  the 
African  Corps  at  Sierra  Leone,  Mav  33, 
1818»  aecond  aon  of  the  Rev.  N.T.  Oi|pll 
Leman,  rector  of  Worlingham  and  Bramp- 
ton, in  Suffolk.  This  gallant  officer,  who 
distinguished  himsdfat  the  aims  of  Wal« 
cheren,  Gudad  Rodrigo,  and  Bsdiyoz,  aa 
well  as  during  the  wnole  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  his 
native  country,  after  having  suffered,  for 
many  months,  a  most  severe  disorder,  too 
prevalent  and  &ul  amongst  Europeans  ia 
that  sickly  climate,  when  he  breathed  his 
last,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  to  the  inex- 
pressible sorrow  of  his  parents,  and  great 
loss  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

LESLIE,  John,  commonly  called  Loid 
Newark,  at  Exmouth,  June  5,  1818.  He 
was  a  native  of  North  Britain,  and  many 
years  Lieut.-colonel  of  the  Old  Bufli  oc 
3d  foot,  and  an  aide-de-camp  to  the  Ki^g. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  distrMsed,  and  the 
poor  alwm  found  in  him  a  liberal  bene-, 
factor.  His  Lordihipwas  the  fourth  direct 
lineal  deseeixlant  from  Lteut.-gen.  David 
Leslie,  who  cdmmanded  the  Scotch  Par- 
liamentary foreee  at  the  bottle  of  Dunbar, 
Sept.  3, 1650,  ^nd  afterwards  soccessfnUj. 
oppoeed  Croi&well  at  Stiriiog}  acoom* 
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panted  hit  torefeign  Charles  II.  toEng- 
landy  and  commanded  under  him  the 
8eoieh  forces  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
Sept.  1651 J  after  the  Restoration,  His 
M^esty,  m  reward  of  hla  fkitliful  and 
meritorioiH  services,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Baron  Newark,  with  a  pension. 

LEWIS,  Matthew  Gregory,  Esq.  May 
16,  1818,  in  the  gulph  of  Florida,  during 
hb  passage  from  Jaoaaica  to  England. 
(See  BiombhiccU  Notioes,) 

LOFTUS»  Lady,  in  1818,  tt  Mount 
LoTtus,  Irdaod 


M 


MACNAMARA,  John,  Esq.  of  Lan- 

feed  Castle,  in  the  county   of  Brekon. 
le  was  formerly  Colonel  of  the  Middlesex 
militia,  and  M. P.  for  Leicester. 

MAIR,  M'John,  at  Mancliester,  in 
April  1818,  aged  105.  His  mental  ener- 
gies, and  bodily  strength,  remained  hap- 
pily unimpaired  by  his  great  age,  until  a 
very  short  rieriod  before  bis  death. 

MELBOURNE,  Vlseountess,  at  Mel- 
bourne  House,  April  6th,  1818,  aged  66. 
Her  Ladyship  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke,  Bart,  and  wife  of  Vis- 
count Melbourne.  Her  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  fiunily  vault  at  Hatfield 
church,  Herts. 

'  MERRIMAN,  Samuel,  M.D.  aged 
87,  late  of  Queen-street,  Berkeley-square, 
Aug.  17>  1818.  He  was  bom  at  Marl- 
borough, ill  Wiltshire,  andbehtg  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  went  to  Edin- 
bttigh  in  1748,  and  graduated  there  in 
1753,  on  which  occasion  he  published  his 
'<  Dissertatio  Medics  Inauguralis  de  Con- 
ceptu,"  afterwards  reprinted  in  the  second 
TMume  of  Smellie's  Thesaurus  Medicus, 
1779.  In  1753,  he  married  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-helrcsses  of  Mr.  William 
Bance,  of  Marlborough,  suiveon,  and  by 
her,  who  died  in  1780,  he  had  fourteen 
children ;  of  these,  one  alone,  the  wife  of 
bis  nephew  Dr.  Samuel  Merriman,  of  Half 
Moon-street,  survives  him. 

He  settled  in  London  in  1759,  and 
devoted  himself  principally  to  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  in  which,  during  the  long 
course  of  fihy-four  years,  his  skill,  judg- 
ment, and  humanity,  were  conspicuously 
displayed,  and  a  most  excellent  constitu- 
tion enabled  htm  to  undergo  the  fatiguea 
of  a  practice  much  more  extensive,  in 
point  of  numbers,  than  that  of  any  of  hb 
contemporaries ;  he  continued  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  profession  till  1813,  when  he 
had  almost  completed  the  81st  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and 


beneficence,  indefatigable  in  pcrfonniD^ 
hu  profieasional  dudes,  tmaasamiog  in  faia 
manners,  liberal  in  his  conduct,  intellig«K 
in  his  conversation,  learaed  in  litersiy 
research.  His  leisure  houis  were  chieilj 
dedicated  to  his  bocAcs,  and  for  many  dT 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  took  grest 
delight  iu  biblical  studies,  particularly  ia 
comparing  the  various  tmnsiationa  of  cbc 
New  Testament  with  the  original.  His 
literary  habits  continued  to  the  last.  On 
the  morning  of  his  death  he  called  for  fcis 
spectacles  to  find  out  a  passage  in  Watta's 
poems,  which  he  wished  to  have  read,  hnt 
he  wu  then  too  weak  to  efiect  his  pnrpoae. 
A  bng  life,  usefully  spent,  was  tennloated 
by  a  placid  and  happy  death :  to  the  writer 
of  this  short  tribute  to  his  memory,  h« 
breathed  ont  a  moat  ccmsolatory  inttaaticm 
of  entire  satisfaction ;  and  in  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  as  if  falling  asleep,  with- 
out a  groan  expired. 

MITCHELL,  Arthur^  May  5,  iBis, 
at  Hull,  aged  89,  a  veteran  uAStr  in  His 
Majesty's  39th,  or  EastMiddlescx  reginacwt 
cfRfot,  then  commanded  by  Gen.  Buyd. 
He  was  at  the  siege  of  Gibmltar  during  ibe 
whole  time  of  its  blockade,  vix.  from  Jmm 
91,  1779,  to  Feb.  9,  1783,  and  acted  fis 
upwards  of  14  years  as  church  clerk  at  chct 
Imprrgnable  fortress.  Eieirg  sent  to  E^- 
land  some  time  sfter  the  siege  with  ha 
regiment,  he  has  been  for  many  year*  npoa 
the  out-pension  list  of  Chelsea  hospital. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  native  of  Scotland :  he 
survived  his  wife,  who  was  with  bmi  at 
Gibraltar,  about  two  years. 

MOLLEVILLE,  Bertraod  de,  fbnnerlj 
Minister  of  Marine  during  the  unfbrtnDssre 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  Oct.  18,  \  818.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  relative  to 
the  French  revolution,  all  of  which  vcrr 
written  in  thb  country,  where  he  found  an 
asylum,  and  was  treated  with  great  bospi- 
tslity.  M.  Bertrand  had  attained  a  good 
old  age,  having  died  in  his  75th  year. 

MOLYNEUX,  the  Black  Pi^fiat. 
Aug.  a,  ]  818,  at  Galway,  in  a  raom  occ«- 
pied  hy  the  band  of  the  77  th  regiment. 

MOORE,  Mn.  relict  of  the  late  Dr. 
Moore,  Archbishop  ofCanterbury,April  93  , 
1818,  at  Hulaod,  Kent,  in  her  76th  year. 

MORRIC£,Charies,  M.A.,  atWindaor, 
April  23,  in  his  77  th  year.  He  was  pri- 
vate Chaplain  to  Their  Majesties  at  the 
Castle  during  tliirty-two  years,  and  aho  for 
a  considerable  time  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Dulne 
of  York. 

MUNCASTER,  Lord.— Died  at  hb 
house  in  Grosvenor-Place,  July  99f  I8I8, 
in  his  74th  ;^ear,  the  Right  Hon.  Lowtber 
Pennington,  Lord  Moncaster,  Baron  Moik 
caster,  in  Ireland,  a  Baronet,  aGeneral  in 
the  army,  ami  Cbloncl  of  the  4ih  Royal 
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'Vttinn  BimTioB.  HiiLonlil^pwuborn 
Ib  174Sy  raoeeeded  to  the  titles  and  ettfttet 
in  iSldy  OD  the  deocMe  Of  hit  brother, 
MiDy  Lofd  MvDCftstcr,withoat  iteiie  male : 
nairiad  Jan.  30,  1804,  Esther,   •econd 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bariy,  'Esq.  of  Qap- 
ham,  in  the  eoanty  of  Soney,  (descended 
firom  Edmnnd  Barry,  next  brothn  of  James, 
the  first  Lord  Saotry,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland,  temp,  Charles  U.)  and  widow  of 
Cspcain  James  Morisoa,  by  whom  he  hss 
len  issue  an  only  son,  the  Hon.  Lowther 
Angustus  John  Pennington,    now  Lord 
Miincaatcr,boniDec.  14, 1809.  The  de« 
oeased  Lord  wsa  the  second  Peer  and  shcih 
Baronet  of  his  line.    Mis  ancestor  Gamel 
de  Pennington  was  settled  in  Cumberland 
at  the  time  nf  the  Norman  Conqnest,  and 
the  pedigree  ia  accurately  deduced  firom 
him  to  the  present  time,  as  may  he  seen  in 
Nieolson  and  Bum's  History  <^  Cumber- 
land.    Sir  John  de  Pennington,  of  Mnn- 
caster    in  the    county  of    Cumberland, 
feaipw  Hen.  IV.  was  steadily  attached  to 
that  unfortunate  monarch,  and  gate  him  a 
secret  reception  at  his  seat  at  Muncaster. 
In  return  the  King  gave  him  a  curiously* 
wrought  glass  cop,  with  this  blessing  to 
the  fiimily,  that  they  should  ever  prosper, 
and  nerer  want  a  male  heir,  so  Ions  as 
they  should  presetve  it  unbroken  {  which 
the  supentition  of  those  times  imagined 
>o  cany  good  fortune,  and  ealled  it  iJte 
Luck  qfMimctuUr;  and  of  this  glam  the 
family  are  still  possessed.    This  Sir  John 
Pennington  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  English  army  In  an  expedition  into 
Seadand,  when  the  Earl  of  Northumber* 
land  led  the  main  body.     His  descendant 
Sir  William  Pennington,  of  Muncaster, 
was  crested  a  Baronet  of    England  by 
Charles  H.  in  1676,  and  Sir  John,  the 
fifth  Baronet,  was,  in  17  89,  created  Baron 
Muncaster,  with  remainder  to  hit  brother, 
then  Colonel  Lowther  Penningtrn\. 

MORRAY,  Anne,  Lady,  in  Montague- 
square,  May  31 ,  1818.  She  was  widim  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Murray,  Bare,  of  Bladc- 
borvugfa,  and  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Digby,  Esq. 

MUSGROVE,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  at 
Dnblin,  April  7»  1818. 

MUSKERRY,  Right  Hon.  Baton,  Go- 
Tcmor  aodCttstos  Rotolorum  of  the  county 
of  Umerick,  and  Colonel  of  the  County  of 
Limefick.Militia,&c.  at  Springfield,  in  the 
county  of  York,  June  18 18. 


N. 


NEWBERRY,  Frtn<ns,  Esq.,  in  the 
9«th  yearnf  his.4ge,  Aa^.  7>  1818,  Bode* 


seller  and  Dealer  in  Patent  Medicines;  he 
obtained  a  eontiderable  fortune,  with  part 
of  which  he  purchased  the  estate  of  the  late 
Lord  Heathfield,  in  Sussex. 

NICOL,  Andrew,  April  13,  1816,  in 
the  giurd-roomof  Kinrost-Kaul,  in  extreme 
wretchedness.  He  was  well-known  in  the 
Court  of  Sessions  snd  caricature-shops 
under  the  name  of  the  Kmntsa  Laneyer^ 
From  a  tradesman  in  easy  circumstances 
and  of  decent  character,  he  reduced  him- 
self by  his  litigious  and  qtuuT<-lsome  tem« 
per,  to  the  state  of  a  b^usr ,  snd  sn  out* 
cssi  from  all  lociety.  Rather  than  give  up 
his  pretended  rights  to  the  famous  Midden* 
tUad^  he  obstinately  refitted  all  supply  from 
the  puor^funds  of  his  parish  ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  rettin  %hat  he  conceived 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  once 
more  within  the  trails  of 'the  Parhament 
House,  «irandered  about  from  pisce  to  place, 
until  at  last,  from  his  habits  of  body  and 
mind,  he  became  sudi  a  nuisance,  thaty 
.  disowned  bv  ereiy  relation,  and  shut  out 
fipom  every  house,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  eontey  him  to  the  common  prison^ 
which  he  quitted  only  for  that  asylum  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest. 


^ 


O. 


OLDMIXON,  Sir  John,  Bart,  in  the 
United  Suies  of  America,  once  known  in 
ftshigoabie  life,  but  having  retired  from 
this  country  about  35  years  ago,  he  sunk 
into  ohscuritT,  and  died  neglected  and 
forgotten.  His  children  are  singularly 
and  unhappily  sitiuted,  one  half  being 
bom  in  America,  are  citixens  of  the 
United  Staiet }  while  the  other  hsif  (Eng- 
lishmen) are  sctually  Iteotenanti  in  we 
British  Navy. 

OLIVER,  Mr.  R.,  lately  at  Yarmouth, 
;ed  84.  He  was  a  Petty  Officer  on  board 
is  Majesty's  Ship  Orford,  in  1759,  and 
was  with  a  party  of  seamen  and  marines 
attacking  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  to 
fevour  the  approach  of  General  Wolfe  at 
the  taking  of  Quebec  in  that  year. 


P. 


PALMER,  Eleanor,  Dowager  Lady,  at 
Dublin,  Feb.  10,  1818,  aged  98,  and  in 
full  potseision  of  ail  her  feculties.  She 
WBt  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  Roger  Pal^ 
mer,  Bart.,  of  Castle  LAcken,  in  the 
county  of  Msyo. 

PICKMOKE,  Admiral,  lately  in  New- 
fovndland.  He  wu  commander-in-chief 
on  that  station. 
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PLEASANTS,  TlMaBM,  Bm|. 

Mndeman  wm  a  native  of  IvelaBdy  vbona 
Ee  WM  born  in  1 738.  He  waa  dacendcd 
from  a  leipectabte  family  in  the  conoty  of 
GarioiTf  and  originally  destined  for  the 
Bar.  A  small  property  of  his  ovn  having 
aftnded  him  t»dependence»  he  forbore  to 
call  his  natuial  eloquence  and  classical  at* 
tainmems  into  pmctice,  being  content 
with  htt  lot,  and  coveting  neither  arealih 
nor  honours. 

The  former  of  these,  however*  was  re* 
served  for  him  ;  for  at  a  Ute  period  of  life 
he  formed  an  allianee  with  Miss  Mildred 
Daunt,  one  oi  tlie  three  daogbteis  and  co- 
heiresses of  the  late  George  Daunt,  Esq., 
<me  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  of 
Dublin.  On  the  death  of  her  two  sutersp 
Mrs.  Pleasaou  became  possesaed  of  pro- 
perty, which,  together  with  her  own  share, 
amounted  to  near  100,000/.,  and  left  the 
whole,  by  will,  to  her  husband,  by  whom 
■he  had  no  issue. 

During  his  life  time,  the  aulject  of  this 
Memoir  performed  many  acts  of  bene- 
ficence, and  was  always  accustomed  to  con- 
aider  himself  merely  as  a  Trustee  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

On  his  demise,  after  providing  for  a 
brother,  and  some  other  relations,  he  left 
the  residue  of  his  fortune  to  Trustees, 
fint,  to  found  a  school  for  Protestant 
females,'  for  which  he  assigned  1500/.; 
while  he  bestowed  6000/.  on  the  schools 
and  alms-houses  of  St.  Bride's  pariah. 
The  psrishes  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Caihf- 
rine  are  to  have  looo/.  each;  while  a 
aimilsr  sum  is  bestowed  on  the  Fever  and 
Meath  Hospitsls. 

As  a  proof  of  his  alTection  for  his  native 
country,  and  his  desire  for  her  prosperity 
and  itopruvcment,  he  hu  pfesented  the 
fine  collection  of  paintings  in  his  house  at 
Camden  Street,  to  the  IXiblin  Society  for 
the  Encoursgement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Ireland.  These  consist  of  original  paint- 
ings by  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Vandyke, 
and  other  great  mssters. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  the  Irish  metro- 
uelis,  iu  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  on 
March  1,  1818,  with  the  character  of 
beii>e  chsritable  and  munificent,  in  a  de- 
gree hitherto  iinexsropled. 

PLUNKETT,  Hon.  Charlotte,  at  Fisa, 
whither  she  bad  been  sent  for  the  recovery 
of  her  health*  She  was  sister  to  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  and  iu  1803  married  Edward,  eldest 
•on  of  Lord  Dunsanny,  by  whom  she  has 
left  three  children — two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

rOPE,  Miss,  at  Brompton,  near  Ix>n- 
don,Julya9,  i8l$«  in  the  7Mh  year  of 
her  sge.  She  was  fornberly  a  celebrated 
aetiess,  belonging  to  Drury-lane  Theatre. 


PRESTON,  Wittiam,  Esq.  Apffl  r/ 
iStSt  ill  bia  74»th  year.  See MgnJplHal 

PRICE,  StfChaHca,  Bsit.  imheyad 
yeulpf  \vm  age,  aldemsii  cf  the  ward  ef 
Farringion  Wiibontr  and  for  many  ycais 
one  of  the  tepreaentatives  in  Parliamcat 
for  the  city  of  Londoo,  July  9,  1 819. 


RALPH,  Rev.  £.  at  London,  J«m 

8d,  1818,  born  in  1744,  and  for  the  kmf 
period  of  36  years,  minister  of  a  (Usieot- 
ing  concrcgation  at  Maidstone. 

RAWLfNGS,Mr.John,  soii^eoD  ac- 
coucheur, and  apothecary,  Maroi  I7th» 
1818;  at  Okfoid,  aged  84,  after  a  linger 
log  indisposition.  He  pracused  the  m^ 
ous  branches  of  his  piofessiou  in  that  ciiy 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  a  great  exteat 
witli  vncommon  ability,  hamanity,  sod 
success,  through  a  period  of  oeaily  thm- 
scure  years:  his  undeviating  rectitodesf 
conduct  and  friendljr  deportment  gaiBsA 
him  the  friendship  and  affecdoo  of  il 
ranks.  In  1799  ne  pubiiahed  <«  A  D^ 
aeruiion  on  theStnictwe  of  the  Obatetrit 
Forceps,  pointing  oat  its  delecta ;  and  ihs 
good  effects  of  several  new  forms  of  the 
Single  Curved  BIsde;  with  plates." 

READ,  Lawrence  Wm.E«q.  Feb.  20^, 
1818,  in  hia  61st  yesr.    He  was  lather  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  R.  A.  and  acted  Su 
nisny  years  as  IVisjor  in  the  7  9d  regiment. 
BcioveicI  and  reverenced  by  his  soldiers,  le 
whom  he  urns  a  friend  and  father,  and  most 
highly  regarded  by  all  his  brother  officers 
in  the  different  regiments  in  which  he  had 
served,  at  the  Helder,  in  Egypt*  at  the 
taking  of  the  Cape,  and  the  Isk  of  France, 
&c.  he  returned  in  May,  1 816,  after  many 
.years  absence  from  Europe,  with  a  consti- 
tution completely  worn  out  by  long  ser^ 
vices  in  warm  climates,  to  spend  the  is- 
mainder  uf  his  days  with  his  only  sunriv- 
ing    sister   (nsarried  to  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Bloxam,  D.D.  of  Rugby,  Warwickshire), 
and  brother,  the  Rev.  A.  LawreBoe,  to 
whom  bis  toss  is  irrepatable. 

REID,    John,   April  9d,    1818,  at 
DeloBes,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  sol> 
dier  in  His  Majesty's  doounions,  having 
entered  the  service  in  the  3d  batt.  of  the 
Scots  Royals  88  ycai;s  ago.    Hia  first  en- 
counter with  the  enemy  was  in  1748  at 
Dettingen,  where  the  British,  under  the 
command  of  that  gallant  Scoumao,  tht 
Earl  of  Stair,  defeated  the  Fi«tach  wiJi 
immense  slaughter,    in  1743,  lie  fiaght 
at  Fontenoy.    In  1746,  he  waa  present 
with  his  regiment  at  Culloden.    In  1748 
he  was  one  of  the  stomung  ptftj  at  tha 
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ItttirdmiM  encoaDtcr  at  Wall  in  HoUaiMl, 
«hfre  his  r?gimcnt  wai  nearly  annihilated. 
Hit  last  appesmnce  in  the  field  of  honour 
mu  in  l759|OH  the  Heights  of  Abraham, 
where  Wolfe  b^eathcd  his  mightj  soul  in 
the  arms  of  victory.  His  strength  tras 
such  that  he  scarcely  passed  a  day  without 
walking  three  or  fonr  miles ;  and  to  the 
day  of  hb  death  was  able,  without  the  aid 
of  gbsses,  to  read  his  Bible,  which  afiurded 
•  him  e»)ttisite  delight  during  a  long  conise 
«f  fears. 

RICE,  Mrs.  Lucy,  at  Bath»  aged  93, 
April  4d,  1818.  She  was  sister  of  the 
late. Right  Hon.  George  Rice,  and  aunt  to 
liOfd  Dynevor. 

RISLET,  Rev.  John,  M.  A.  at  Tinge- 
wick,  near  Buckingham,  rector  of  that 
parish,  and  of  Thornton,  both  in  the 
county  of  Buck«,  snd  formerly  fellow  of 
New  CoUege.  This  gentleman,  tlie  in- 
cumbent of  the  longest  standing  on  the 
Oxford  Calendar,  and  "  Father  of  the 
Wykehamists**'  was  presented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Tingewick,  by  the  warden  and 
follows  of  New  College,  in  the  year  1758, 
•od  had  conseqiiently  held  It  sixty  years. 

ROBINSON,  Mary,  at  Englefield- 
green,  and  40,  daughter  of  the  late  poe* 
tess  of  we  same  name.  She  was  herself 
known  to  the  wodd  m  ao  author  and  edi- 
tor I  and  respected  in  private  life  as  a 
tealous  firiend  and  virtnoos  woman. 

ROBERTSON*,  Alex.  Esq.  of  Ettrick 
Hall,  N.B.  at  Edinburgh,  in  hia  73d 
}«ar.  He  was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
records  of  Sc&iland,  which  important  oflke 
he  had  filled  with  honcur  to  htmaelf,  and 
with  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  every 
professional  man  in  Scotland  for  nearly 
Dalf  a  century. 

ROCCA,  M.  the  husband  of  Madame 
de  Stael,  died  lately  at  Hiores,  in  the  south 
of  Fance.  She  was  author  of  *'  Memoirs 
qf  the  late  War  in  Spain." 

RODIE,  Thomas,  EBif.«in  the  inmmer 
of  1818,  in  bis  56th  year,  late  a  merchant 
of  Liverpool.  Hie  commercial  transae* 
tions  were  ever  marked  by  the  strictest  in- 
tegrity; and  in  the  relative  and  social  duiiea 
of  life  he  wras  affectionate,  conciliating, 
and  benevolent.  In  his  firiendshins  he  was 
warm,  generous,  and  sincere.  His  exer- 
tions to  promote  every  public  measure  by 
which  his  town  or  country  could  be  bene- 
liiedi  were  ready  and  oonatant. 

ROMILLY,  Lsdy,  the  wife  of  Sir  Sa- 
nuel  Romilly,  M.  P.  for  Westminster. 
Lady  Romilly  had  been  indisposed  for 
aeoie  time  pMt,  and  died  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  a9th,  1818,  at  East-Cowes  Castle, 
iatheideofWi^t. 
.  ROdSEL,  Miss,  July  8d,  at  Paris,  the 
•afiiBt  daughter  and  only  ohild  of  Lofd 


William  Rossd,  aoB  to  th«  Diikt  t)f 
Bedford. 


Saint  John,  Hon.  Henry,  brither  to 
the  late  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  in  May 
1818,  at  hia  house  in  Audley-a(|uai«, 
London.  He  was  bom  in  1788,  and 
died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 

SALISBURY,  Ambrose,July  33,1818, 
in  his  63d  year.  He  inherited  sevnral  ea-- 
tates  from  an  uncle,  which  were  afterwards* 
either  exchanged  or  sold  by  bim.  After 
this,  his  lil'e  abounded  with  incidents; 
first  he  became  a  cornet  uf  Yeomanry 
cavalry ;  he  next  entered  into  partnership 
as  a  brewer  at  Wolverhampton ;  then  bo 
became  an  adventurer  in  mines,  in  Corn- 
wall, neither  of  which  improved  his  for* 
tune. 

SANDWICH,  Right  Hon.  George 
Montague,  sixth  earl  of,  at  Rome,  in  his 
46th  year,  whither  he  had  repaired  for 
the  improvement  of  hb  health. 

In  1804,  his  Lordship  married  Lady 
Louisa  Lowry  Corry,  only  child  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Belmore,  by  Lady  Henrietta, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  John,  ad  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  by  whom  he  has  left, 
one  son,  now  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  two 
daughters,  all  minors. 

'Ihe  late  Lord  Sandwich  had  been 
Utr  many  yesrs  a  martyr  to  disease,  and 
he  was  at  length  ol>li<;ed  to  leave  hia 
ancient  seat  of  Hinchinbnxtke  House,  in 
Huntjngdonsliire,  to  try  the  milder  air  of 
Italv. 

SAX£-Hilbourghansen«  lately  on  tlie 
continent,  aged  48.  Her  Serene  Highnesa 
was  sister  to  her  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of 
Cumbeiland. 

SCARLETT,  Robert,  M.D.  June  5th, 
1818,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  whh  hie 
fomily  from  the  continent. 

SEYMOUR,  M^or-general.  Thia 
gentleman,  who  formerlv  served  aa  lieut.- 
cotooel  of  the  15th  Hussars,  had  but 
lately  arrived  at  St.  Lucia,  with  the  rank 
of  governor  of  that  island.  He  perished 
Oct.  31,  ]817f  by  the  foiling  in  of  the 
government  house,  during  the  late  dread* 
ful  hurricane,  and  has  left  a  young  and 
beautifol  widow,  together  with  sevtn 
children,  wholly  unprovided  for,  to  deplore 
his  untimely  end,  and  uiwpeakable  loas. 
M^or  George  Seville  Burdett,  brother  to 
Sir  C.  W.  B.  Bart.,  together  with  several 
of  the  inhabitants,  fell  victims  to  this 
dreadftil  tempest. 

SHAW,  Afr,  the  owner  of  the  horse 
Woodlark,  who  started  for  thejplateatthe 
pievioua  Staffiwd  races,  in  Oct.  18.18* 


